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SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED. 


A. — Por the Deva-nagari alphabet, and others related to it — 


'srr a, 

T », 

t *, 53 ti, m 

u, 

W fi, 

Tf e, 

XI e, ^ 

ai, ^ 

0, ^ 0, 

au. 


'kha 

^ ga 

W glia 

W 

na 

elm 

15 ohha 

^ja 

Wjha 

of na 

"Z ia 

Z flia 

^ da 

3 dha 


na 

(T ia 

sr iha 

3 da 

3 dha 

*r na 

V pa 

Vapha 

^ ha 

blia 


ma 

■Siya 

T ra 

^ la 


or tea 

71 

^sh 

a ^ sa 

V 

ha 

3 fa 

3 fha 

SE la 

3E^ lha 



Visarga (:) is represented by h, thus ; Icramasah. Anuswara (*) is represented 


by m, thus siM, vaihS. In Bengali and some other languages it is pronounced 
and is then written ng ; thus Anundsiha or Ghandra-bindu is re- 
presented by the sign over the letter nasalized, thus mS. 

B. — For the Arabic alphabet, as adapted to Hindostani — 


1 

a, etc. 


J 

0 d 

) 



s 

t 

« 


b 

5- 

ck 

0 d 

j 

T 

A 

M 

t 

gh 

v* 

P 

t 

h 

0 z 

j 

z 


s 


f 

O 

t 

t 

m. 


A 

; 

zh 

v> 

? 

6 

9. 

o 

t 






L 

t 

lJ' 

h 


s 







z 


0 


J I 


C m 

• . when representing anunasiha 

in Deva-nagari, by ^ over * 
nasalized vowel. 

^ uo ot v 

A ]l 

^ y, etc. 

Tan win is represented by n, thus fmran. Alif-e maqmra is represented 
by q ; — thus da‘‘Wq. 

In the Arabic character, a final silent Ji is not transliterated, — thus bmida. 

When pronounced, it is written, — thus gundh. 

Vowels when not pronounced at the end of a word, are not written in translitera- 
tion. Thus gpff hmi, not bam. "When not pronounced in the middle of a word or only 
slightly pronounced in the middle or at the end of a word, they are written in small 
characters above the line. Thus (Hindi) %?icrT delclftd, pronounced dehUd ; (Kash- 
miri) tfb, ; ^ S Tear'll pronounced A:or ; (Bihari) dehhath\ 

J S, ^ Jl S. > * * 
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C. — Special letters peculiar to special lauguases will be, dealt with under the head 
of the languages concerned. In the meantime the I’ollowing more important in>tanees 
may be noted : — 

(a) The sound found in Marathi (’gi, Taslito (^), Kasmirl ’g), Tibetan 
( 1 ), and elsewhere, is represented by fj. So, the aspirate oi‘ that, sound 
is represented by tsh> 

(i) The dz sound found in Marathi (^), Pashto (^), and Tibetan (#) is repre- 
sented by dz, and its aspirate by dzli. 

{c) Kashmiri ^ (^.) is represented by n. 

{d) Sindhi Western Pailjabi (and elsewhere on the K.-M’. Prontier) ‘f, and 
Pnshtd jj or ^ are represented by n. 

(e) The following are letters peculiar to Pashtd : — 

^ t i ov dz, according to pronunciation ; d; j, f ; jj # or g, accord- 
ing to pronunciation sh ox hli, according to pronunciation \ J or ^ n. 
(/) The following are letters peculiar to Sindhi : — 

'-fhb; bh ; ^ th ; ^ t ; th ; pli ; ^ jj ; ^ jh ; ^ chli ; 

^ dJi ; 'id; i dd ; >i dJi ; ^ Jc ; '-i hh ; gg ; ^ gh * 

n ; ^ n. 

D. — Certain sounds, which are not provided for above, occur in transcribing 
languages which have no alphabet, or in writing phonetically (as distinct from transli- 
terating) languages (such as Bengali) whose spelling does not represent the spoken sounds. 
The principal of these are the following : — 

d, represents the sound of the a in all. 

d, „ „ „ , am hat. 

e, „ „ » . ^ 

d, „ „ „ 0 in hot. 

e, „ „ „ d in the French dfait. 

0 , „ „ „ 0 in the first o in promote. 

0, „ „ „ 0 in the German schdn. 

d, „ „ „ u in the „ muhe. 

Oh) ,, „ ,, in thinlc. 

„ j, „ th in this. 

The semi-consonants peculiar to the Munda languages are indicated by an apos- 
trophe. Thus k\ f, p\ and so on. 

E. — -When it is necessary to mark an accented syllable, the acute accent is used. 
Thus in (Ehowar) dssistai, he was, the acute accent shows that the accent falls on the 
first, and not, as might he expected, on the second syllable. 



INTRODFCTORY NOTE. 


T-his i-oliime, dealing with the Central Group of Tndo-Aryan Vernaculars, is 
dirided into four* parts, vis . : — 

Part 3, dealing witli Western Hindi and Panjabi. 

Part ii, ,, „ Hajasthani and Gu jartitl. 

Part iii, „ ,, The Blul Languages, Khandesi, etc. 

Part iv, „ Pahari. 


Of tliese. Part iii has been prepared paidly by Professor Konow and partly by me^ 
I am entii'ely responsible for the other Parts. 

The languages forming this Central Group, and the numbers of their speakers as. 
reported for this Surrey, are as follows : — 


Western Hindi ....... 

Panjabi ......... 

Rajasthani ........ 

Gujarati ......... 

Bhlli, etc. . . . . . . . . 

Eastern PaharP ...... 

Central Pahari ....... 

Western Pahari ....... 


38,01.3,928 

12,077,639 

1.5,842,087 

10,646,227 

4,100,675 

143,721 

1,107,612 

816,181 


Toial . 83, .348, 070 


Of these, the most important, both j^olitfcally and in point of numbers, is Western. 
Hindi. One of its dialects is Hindostani, the .lingua franca of India. It should, 
however, be remembered that Hindostani is not a typical dialect of the language. The 
typical dialect is the Braj Bhakha spoken round Agra and Mathura. The home of 
Hindostani as a vernacular is more to the North-West, on the border of the Panjab, and 
that dialect is therefore much infected by the Pahjahi lying to its West.* 

Western Hindi is spoken in the western half of the United Provinces, and Panjabi 
in the Central Panjab. Rajasthani is spoken in Rajputana, and Gujarati in Gujarat. 
The Bhil languages and those grouped with them are spoken mainly in the Bhil country 
and in Khandesh, hut scattered colonies are found in several localities of northern 
India, from Midnapore in Bengal to the central Panjah. 

It would he impossible, in the present volume, to give a detailed account of the 
relationship of the languages of the Central Group to the other Indo- Aryan vernaculars. 
The question involves a consideration of the entire history of the growth and expansion 
of all the Aryan languages, ancient and modern, of northern India, and must therefore- 
be deferred to the Introductory Volume of this Survey, which cannot be prepared till all 


1 The figures for EastexnPaMri include only fhose speakers that are resident in India. They do not include the- 
unknown, hut much larger, numher resident in ISTepal, the home of the kngnage. 

2 The principal point in which Hindostani has been affected by Panjabi is that nouns that in Western Hindi end in au 
or 0 , such as ffhorav. or ^Iioro, a horse, in Hinddscani, as in Panjabi, end in d, as in gkord. Another important point is the- 
use Of the postposition ne to indicate the case of the agent. 
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TKTllODUCTORY. 


the remaining volumes are ill type. Suffice it hero to say that the typical language i«f 
the Central Group is Westei’ii Hindi. Paaiabi is a language resulting from the amal- 
gamation of ttvo very dilTorent forms of speech, — the .old Pisacha language that lies at 
the base of the Lalmda spoken in the Western Pan^ab, and tbe Prakrit of ihc Midland 
that was the p»arent of M^oslorn Hindi, llajastbani represents trcoverilow of Western 
Hindi to the South and Soutli-'Wost, but is much infected by the language of Gfijar in- 
vaders who came partly from the West and partly from Sapadalaksha or tlic Himalayati 
tract between Nepal and Kashmir. Gujarati is a further continuation of this overflow. 
It has as a basis an old North-Western language of Pisaeba origin akin to Sindhi, which 
was overwhelmed by tbe Western Hindi invasion, but traces of which can .still be 
observed. The Phil dialects are mostly broken forms of Gujarati spoken liy non-Ai’yan 
tribes. The three Pabari languages have at their base an old language akin to Pisaeba, 
spoken by the Kha4a tribe, which has been superseded by tbe language of Gujar 
invaders. This mixed form of speech was carried, as above stated, into Rajputana, and 
Avas again, in its tmm, strongly influenced in later times by re-immigrants to tlie 
Himalaya from Eajputana, Avbo now spoke Rajasthani. Particulars regarding the 
growth and expansion of each of these vaHous languages will be found in the Intro- 
ductions to the various sections. ^ 

The four parts of this volume were prepared and sent to press some years ago, but 
difficulties connected with the obtainment of proper types ha^m greatly delayed the 
printing of Parts i and iv. I regret that owing to this the Bibliographies of these parts 
.arb not entirely up to the dates printed on the title-pages. 


Cambbrley ; 
Atigmi 11, 1914. 


GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 



Western Hindi. 


The home of Western Hindi closely agrees rvitli the 3iadhyadesa, or Midlana, of 

ancient Sanskrit geographers. The Madhvadesa was the 
Geographical Habitat. Country between the Saraswati on the west and what is now 

Allahabad on the east. Its northern boundary was the Himalaya Range, and its southern 
the Narbada River. Between these limits lay, according to tradition, the holy land of 
Brahmanism. It was the centre of Hindu civilisation, and the abode on earth of its 
deities. Western Hindi does not extend so far east as Allahabad — its eastern limit is 
about Cawnpore, — but in other respects the area in which it is sjiolcen is almost exactly 
the same as the Madhyade^. It is spoken as a vfernacular over the -vvestern portion of 
the United Provinces, in the eastern districts of the Panjab, in Eastern Rajputana, in- 
Gwalior and Bundelkhand, and in the north-western districts o£ the Central PiO'vinces. 
Moreover, its most important dialect, Hindostant, is spoken and understood, and is even 
amongst some classes of the population a vernacular, over the w hole of the Indian 
Peninsula. 

Western Hindi has five dialects,— Hindostani, Bangaru, BraJ Bhakha, KanaujI, and 
Dialects ■ Bundeli. Hindostani, as a local vernacnlar, is spoken in 

Hindostani. Wcstem RoMlkhand, the Upper Gangetic Uoab, and the 

Panjab District of Ambala. It has also been carried over the whole of India by Musaft- 
man conquerors, and has received considerable literai’y cultui*e. Under these conditions 
it has three main varieties, Literary Hindostani proper, employed by both Musalmans 
and Hindus for literary purposes and as a Impua frmica ; Urdu, employed chiefly by 
Musalmans and by Hindus who have adopted the Musalman system of education, and a 
modern development, called Hindi, employed onlyby Hindus who have been educated 
on a Hindu system. Urdu, itself, has two varieties, the standard literary form of Delhi 
and Lucknow, and the Dakhini, spoken, and used as a literary medium, by M^almans 
of Southern India. 

Bangaru is the dialect of Western Hindi which is spoken in the Eastern Panjab. 

It is also called Jatu and Hariani. It is much influenced 
BSngaru. neighbouring Rajasthani and Panjabi. 

Braj Bhakha is the dialect of the west central Dbab 
Braj Bhakha. Country to its north and to its south. 

Kanauji is really a form of Braj Bhakha and is only given separate consideration in 

deference to popular opinion. It is spoken in the east 
central Doab and the country to its north. 

Bundeli is spoken in Gwalior and Bundelkhand. It is also 
spoken in the adjoining districts of the Central Provinces. 
AH these dialects are described with considerable detail on the following pages, and 
it win suffice to give here the total estimated number of speakers of each— 

Hindostani — 

Local Vernacular 5,282,733 

Literary Hindostani (including Urdu and Hindi) . . 7,696,264 

Dakhini . ' 3,654,172 csks iao 

16,6.33,169 

von. IX, fAM I. ® 
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Kanauji. 


BundSlI. 
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Bangaru 
Braj Bhakha 
KanaTiJi 

Btmdeli . 


Bronglit forward 

. 7,8d+.274 
. 4,481,500 


ic,r.:«,lP9 

2,165,781 


12,. 115, 774 
C,8f.9.201 


Total estimated number of speakers of Western Hindi 


38,013.028 


This is about tbe same as the population of the h nitecl Kingdom in 1S91 
(S8,104,976), and two-thirds of a million less than that of Trance at the present time 
(38,641,333). I roughly estimate the area in which it is spoken at about 200,000 
square miles, with which we may compare the area of the German Empire (209,000), 
and that of Trance (204,000). 

As explained in the Introductory Note, 'Western Hindi is the purest representative 

of that Group. It is directly derived from the Apahhram^a 
p^hion of^ Wester dialect corresponding to Sauraseni, the most Sanskritic of 
g^get. neighbouring Ian- Prakrits ; it is spoken in the area which was the 

centre from which Aryan civilisation was diffused over 
Hindostan ; and the head-quarters of its principal dialect— Braj Bhakha — is Mathura, 
— the MdZovpa r} tZ>v ©ewp of the Greeks, and in ancient times one of the , most sacred 
cities of India. 


Of the four languages which form the Central Group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 
Western Hindi is the one which is the most typical of the group. In fact, it would be 
more accurate, though more complicated, to describe it as being the only member of the 
group, the other three, Panjabi, Bajasthani, and Gujarati, being intermediate between it 
and the adjoining languages, Lahnda, Sindhi, aud Marathi, which belong to what I 
call the Outer Circle. These languages, Panjabi, Rajasthani, and Gujarati, lie to the 
west and south of Western Hindi. It -is also to be remembered that to its east we have 
Eastern Hindi, another language which is intermediate between Western Hindi and &e 
speeches of the Outer Circle. But these two sets of intermediate languages possess 
sharply opposed characteristics. Their respective bases are quite different. As has been 
•explained in the introduction to Vol. VI of this Survey, pp. 3 and ff.. Eastern Hindi is a 
language of the Outer Circle affected by the characteristics of the Central Group, while 
Panjabi, Rajasthani, and “Gujarati are in all their chief characteristics members of the 
Central Group, and only show traces, which are more and more evident as we go west- 
wards, of the influence of the Outer Circle. It would he most correct to class them as 
a distinct intermediate group of languages, but it is more convenient to consider them 
all together, with Western Hindi, as members of one group — the Central, — remembering 
that they do not possess all the true characteristics of that group in its purity. 

The linguistic boundaries of Western Hindi are as follows On its north-west it 
is hounded by Pafijahi, to its south-west and south lies Rajasthani, to its south-east 
Marathi, and to its east. Eastern Hindi. On the' north it is bounded by the Indo- Aryan 
dialects, J aunsari, Garhwali, and Kumauni, of the lower southern slope of the Hima- 
’laya. It gradually shades off into Panjabi, Rajasthani, and Eastern Hindi, but there 
is no intermediate dialect Between it and Marathi. Marathi nowhere merges into the 
languages of the Central Group, but is separated from them by a sharp distinct line 
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There are, it is true, a few tribal dialects which possess the characteristics of both W es- 
tem Hindi and Marathi, but these are mere mechanical mixtm'es — ^broken jargons, — 
which are not true intermediate forms of speech. W e may consider MaintM as being 
fully established in the Nagpur plain at the foot of the Satpura Eange. The northern 
hill dialects are described in Part IV of this volume, and are closely connected with 
Eajasthani. 

Two characters are employed for writing Western Hindi, — the Persian for some forms 

of Hindostani, and the Devanagari (with its current hands. 

Written character. KaitM and Mahajani) for the other dialects. Neither of 

them need be described here. In writing the dialects in the Deranagai’i character, an 
important irregularity is observed in the employment of the letter ^ ra. When this is 
followed, in Tadbhma words, by the letter ^ ya or ^ wa, it does not take the form 
Such compounds are written 5 ^ rya and ^ rwa, respectively. Thus (Braj Bhakha) 
mdrymo, struck ; Bundeli rtoabo (Hindostani rond)^ to weep. 

The familiar Hindostani grammar may be taken as the standard of the grammars 
General grammatical charac- of all the Western Hindi dialects. Each is fully described 

in the proper place, and I l^ere content myself with point- 
ing out one characteristic in which Western Hindi is pre-eminently typical of the 
Central Group of language. This is the analytic method of its_ construction, which will 
be dealt with at some length in the first volume of this Survey, and is only referred to' 
here. Of all the languages of the group, W estern Hindi is that which carries analysis 
to its furthest extreme. Its standard dialect has only one true tense (the present 
subjunctive) for its verb, and has only one true case (the so-called oblique form) for 
its nouns. Nearlv all the other accidents- of time and relation are expressed by the 
aid of participles, auxiliary verbs, or postpositions. 

The earliest date which Yule gives of the use of the word ‘ Hindostani ’ is 1616 

when Terry speaks of Tom Ooryate being profieient in ‘ the 
Indostan, or more vulgar language.’^ We may also note 
that Terry, in his A Voyage to Vast India (1665), gives a brief description of the vulgar 
tongue of the country of Indostan, which will be found quoted below under J. Ogilby. 
So Eryer (1673) (quoted by Yule) says : ‘ The Language at Court is Persian, that 
commonly spoken is Indostan (for which they have no proper character, the written 
Language being called JBanya/n).* It is evident, therefore, that early in the 17th century 
it was known in England that the LinguM Franca of India was this form of speech. 
On the other hand, another set of authorities stated that the Ungna Fram^ca of India 
was Malay. So Ogilby in the passages quoted below. Again, David Wilkins, in the 
preface to Chamberlayne’s collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer (published 1716), 
explains that he could not get a version in the Bengali language, as- that form of speech 
was dying out, and was being superseded by Malay. He therefore, for Bengali, gave a 
Malay version, written in tL Bengali character. 

It is possible that Ogilby had less excuse than appears for his mistake, for Mr. 
Quaritch, in his Oriental Catalogue published in 1887, mentions a MS. Dictionary then 


Early references to the language. 


1 See, for this and other quotations, EoUon-Johson, s. w. Hindostanee Moors. It is hai'dly necessary to remind 
the reader that in'the 18th century Hindostani was commonly called ‘ Moors.’ 
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ii\ his povsession (No. 31,721 in the Catalogue)^ which he douhifully elates as ‘ Sural, 
about 1630.’ This is a Dictionary of Persian, Hiiidostani, Englisli, and Portuguese*, atid 
he describes it as ‘ a great curiosity as being the first worlc of its kind. Tt was ]jrobahly 
compiled for the use of the English factory at Surat. The Persian is given in X.'itire 
and in Homan letters, the Hindostani in Gujarati and Homan letters.’ It is a small 
folio manuscript on Oriental tinted paper. 

The celebrated traveller Pietro Della Valle arrived at Surat early in 1623, and 
remained in India till November 1624, his head-quarters being Surat and Goa. Ilis 
Indian Travels were published in 1663,® and he has the honour of being the firet to 
mention the Nagari, or, as he calls it, Nagher, alphabet in Europe. He also mentioned a 
language which was current all over India, like Latin in Europe, and which was written 
in that character.® This is, however, jjrohably Sanskrit, not Hindostani. 

A Jesuits’ College was founded at Agra in the year 1620, and to it, in 1053, came 
Father Heinrich Hoth.^ Here he studied Sanskrit, and wrote a grammar of that 
language. He visited Home in 1664, and afterwards returned to Agra, where he died 
in 1668. While in Home he met Kircher, who was then in that city getting the im- 
primatur for his China Illmtrata, and gave him information regarding the Nagari 
alphabet which he incorporated in that work. It was published at Amsterdam in 1667, 
and its full title was Athanasii Kirch eri e Soc. tTesti China Monumentis qua sacris qua 
profanis, nee non mriis Naturae et Artis Speotaeulis, aliarimique Rerwm memorabilium 
jfrgumentis Illtistrata. Hoth’s contributious (besides verbal information) consisted of 
a set of illustrations of the ten Avataras of Vishnu (nine of which have titles in both 
Homan and Nagari characters), and five plates, four of which describe the Nagari 
alphabet {Mementa Linguae Ranscret), while the fifth gives the Later Noster and the 
Ave Maria in Latin, but written (incorrectly enough) in the N agari character. The 
Pater Noster begins as follows, — ?nf^‘(s*<?) ^ v 

In 1673 John Ogllby, Cosmographer, published in London — Asia, the first Fart. 
Being an Accurate Description of Persia, and the Several Provinces thereof. The 
Vast Empire of the Great Mogol, and other Parts of India ; and their several King- 
dmns and Begions : With the Denominations and Descriptions of the Cities, Towns, and 
Places of Bemarh therein contained. The various Customs, Sabits, Beligion, and 
Languages of the Inhabitants. Their Political Governments, and Way of Commerce. 
^Iso the Plants and Animals peculiar to each Country. Collected and translated from 
the most authentich Authors,, and augmented with later Observations, illustrated mth 
notes and adorned with peculiar Maps, and proper Sculptures. On pp. 59, 60, he 
deals mth the Persian language and its three dialects, Xirazy, Eo.stazy, and Harmazy. 
On p. 129 he takes up the subject of the Malay language. He says, ‘ as to what con- 
cerns the Language of the Indians, it only differs in general from the Moors and the Mahu- 
metans, but they have also several different Dialects amongst themselves. Amongst all 

^ It has since been sold, and I have failed to trace it. 

2 JSncffdofKBdia Britanmca. Y\ih{m'hson‘Johson) gives 1650-53. (Edited for the HaHuyt Society by Edward 
tSirey, B.C.S., 1892, 2 vols.) , 

^ See Professor 2achame, in the Vienna Oriental Journal, XVI r pp. 205 and fE. 

^ See Professor Zacliariae, V. O. J, XV. pp. 313 and ff. 

^ s All this is taken fi’om Professor Zachaidae’s article above referred to. The representation of eoelis by %Tm (seiis) is 
»i»9re8tiDg. Tho IlaHan pronunciation of tie word is represented by (cmis) in Beligatti’s work mentioned below. 
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their Languages, there is none which spreads itself move than the Malayan.’ He then 
proceeds to give a vocabulary of Malayan! He next rather wavers on this point, for 
(p. 134) he fii'st quotes Pietro Della Valle to show that the same speech is used every- 
where, but the written characters differ. Next, he explains on Kirchcr’s (not Pietro 
Della Valle’s)^ authority that the word ‘ Nagher ’ is used as the name both of a language 
and of a character. He then goes on, ‘ According to Mr. Edw'ard Terry [see above] the 
Vulgar Tongue of Indostan hath great affinity with the Persian and Ara])ic Tongues : 
but is pleasanter and easier to pronounce. It is a very fluent language, expressing 
many things in few Words. They write and read like Us, viz. from the Left to the 
night Hand.’ (This last remark shows that some alphabet akin to Nagari, and not the 
Persian one, is referred to.) The language of the Nobility and Courts, and of all public 
Businesses and Writings, is Persian, but ‘Vulgar Mahumetans speak Turkish, but not 
so eloquently as the natural born Turks. Learned Persons, and Mahumetan Priests, speak 
the Arabic. But no Language extends further, and is of greater Use than the Malayan 

The Netherlands East India Company have lately printed a Dictionary 

of the Common Discourse in that Tongue, as also the new Testament and other Books in 
the same Language, Moreover, the Holland Ministers in their several Pactories in 
India, teach the Malayan Tongue, not only in their Cfiirches, but Schools also.’’ 

In the same year we have Fryer’s much more accurate statement about Indian 
languages already quoted. 

In 1678 there aj)peared at Amsterdam the first volume of Henricus van Bheede tfot 
Di'akestein’s® Hortus Indieus Malahariom adornatus per S. v. Jd. t. D. The intro- 
duction contains eleven lines of Sanskrit, dated, in the Nagari character. The date 
corresponds to 1675 A.D. 

In Berlin in the year 1680, Andreas Muller, under the pseudonym of Thomas 
Ludeken, produced a collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer under the title of Oratio 
Oratiomim. S. s. Orationis dommicce Versioms praeter authenticam fere centmti, eaqtie 
longe emendatim qumn mitehac, et e probatissimis Autoribus potim qu am prior ibus 
Collectionibm, jamque singula geminis Lingua, sud Qharacteribus, adeoque magnam 
Fartem ex Acre ad Editionem a Barnimo Magio fradifae ediiaeque a Thoma Lude- 
kenio, Solq. March. Berolini, ex Officina Rungiana, Anno 1680.* The Barnimus 
Hagius mentioned herein as the engraver is also a pseudonym for Muller himself. In 
this collection Eoth’s Fqter Noster was reprinted as being actually Sanskrit, and not 
a mere transliteration of the Latin original. 

In 1694 there appeared a work on Chess by Thomas Hyde, entitled Sistoria 
ShahiludiV On pp. 132-137 he gives twelve different Sanskrit words for^ ‘ elephant ’ 
engraved in Nagari characters. 

So 0. Dapper’s Asia (publislied m Dutcii in 1672 ; Geman Translation, ITiirnberg, 16Sl) in a passage wHcb Ogilby has 
evidently translated in tbe above quotation. Professor Zacbaxiae, however, states (F. 0. J,, XYI.) that so fax as he has been 
able to discover, Kircber does not mention Nagber at all. I have not seen Dapper’s work, but Ogilby certainly borrowed 
largely from it. 

* I am sorry that I can give no clue as to tke Dutch works mentioned. Perhaps some of my readers can. Ogilby 
appears to have confused India Proper with the Dutch Settlements in Further India, where, of course, Malay was the Lingm 
Franca. 

2 See Professor Macdojiell, in J, E, A. S., 1900, p. 350. The work appeared from 167S to 1703 in twelve volumes. 

^ Adelung, Mithridates, VoL I. pp. 654 and E. , 

3 See Professor Macdoneil, E. A. S*, 1898, p. 136, Hote 2. Another similar work by the same author appeared in the 
45 ame year, entitled Sistoria Nerdthidii. See Prof. Zaohariae in F. 0. J., XV., quoted above. 
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So far we liave dealt only ■with, general notices or with the accounts of the charac- 
ters in "wliich Hindostani is written. With the commencement of the 18th century, 
we find the first attempts at gwing serious accounts of the language itself. According 
to Amaduzzi in his preface to Beligatti’s Alpliahekim Brammlianicinn (sce below), a 
Capuchin monk named Franciscus M. Turonensis comjdeted at Surat, in the year 1704, 
a manuscript Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae, in turn parts, of between four and five 
hundred douhle-columned pages each. In Amaduzzi’s time it was still preserved in 
the library of the Propaganda in Eome, but when I searched for it thei;e in the year 
1890 it could not be found. 

We now come to the first Hindostani grammar. John Joshua Ketelaer (also 
■written Kotelar, Kessler, or Kettler) was a Lutheran by religion, born at Eibingeu in 
Prussia. He was accredited to Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah (1708-1712) and Jahandar 
Shah (1712) as Dutch envoy. In 1711 he was the Dutch East India Company's 
Director of Trade at Surat. He passed through Agra both going to and coming from 
Lahore {via Delhi), but there does not seem to be any evidence available that he t'ver 
lived there, though the Dutch Company had a Factory in that city subordinatf* to 
Surat. The mission arrived neaij.Lahdre on the 10th December 1711, returned to Delhi 
with Jahandar Shah, and finally started from that place on the 14th October 1712, 
reaching Agra on the 20th October. From Agra they returned to Surat. In 1716 
Ketelaer had been three years Director for the Dutch Company at Surat. He was then 
appointed their envoy to Persia, and left Batavia in July 1716, ha^ving been thirty 
years in the Dutch Service or in the East Indies. He died of fever at Gambroon on the 
Persian Gulf on his return from Isfahan, after having been two days under arrest, 
because he would not order a Dutch ship to act under the Persian Governor’s orders 
against some Arab invaders.^ He wrote a grammar and a vocabulary of the ‘ Lingua 
hiudostanica,’ which were published by David Mill, iu 1743, in his Miscellanea 
Orientalia (see below). We may assume that they were composed about the year 1713. 

In the same year there appeared another collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer. - 
Its author was John Ghamherlayne. It was published at A.msterdam, and had a preface by 
David Wilkins, who also contributed many of the specimens. Its frdl title -was Oratio domi- 
nica in diversas omnium fere Gentium finguas versa ef propriis cujusgue Linguae C^urac- 
teribus expressa, una cum Lissertationihus nonnullis de Linguarum Origine, variisqm 
ipsarum JPermutafionibus. Editore Joa. Ghamberlanio Anglo-Britanno, Begiae Socieiatis 
Londinensis Socio. Amstelodami, fypis Guil. et David. Goerei, 1715. For our present 
purpose, it is sufidcient to remark, with reference to this celebrated work, that it reproduces 
Eoth’s Pater Noster, but without making Muller’s error of imagining it to he Sanskrit. 

Maturin Veyssik’e LaOroze was born at Kantes in 1661. In 1697 he became 
librarian to the Elector at Berlin and died in that city in 1739. As librarian he kept 
up a voluminous correspondence on linguistic subjects with the learned men of his time, 
including David Wilkins, John Ohamberlayne, Ziegenbalg, and T. S. Bayer. This 
was published after his death under the title of Thesavm Epistolici LaQroziani 
Ex Bibliotheca lordaniana edidit Jo. Evdovievs Vhlivs. Lipsiae, 1743. In this we 
find him helping Wilkins and Ohamberlayne in the compilation of the Oratio Dominica 
just menti oned. For our present purpose, the most important letters are those to and 

» See G. A. Grierson, Proceeiings A. S. B., May, 1895.' Of. Adelung, Mithridatei, Vol. I. pTl92. 
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from Theopliilus Siegfried Bayer, one of the brilliant band of scholars who founded the 
Imperial Academy at St. Petersburg. In one of Bayer’s letters (dated June 1, 1726) 
we find what are I believe the first words of what is intended for Hindostaiii ever 
published in Europe. These are the first four numerals as used by the ‘ Mogulenses 
Indi’ {l=Uclcii; ‘l—gmi Z—tray; which are contained in a comparative 

statement of the numerals in eight languages. These numerals are, however, not really 
Hinddstani. Gim is an evident misprint. The others are Lahnda or Sindhi, (1= 
Lahnda, hiJc ; Sindlii, liihit: : 3=Lahnda, trai ; Sindhi, tre : 4=Lahnda, char ; Sindhi, 
chdri)} Two years subsequently, in the third and fourth volumes of the Transactions of 
the Imperial Academy (for the years 1728 and 1729, published in 1732 and 1736 
respectively) we find Bayer busily deciphering the Nagari alphabet, first through means 
of a trilingual syllabary printed in China, which gave the Tibetan form of Nagari 
(Lantsha), current Tibetan, and Manchu alphabets, and afterwards with the help of the 
missionary Schultze to be shortly mentioned.^ Finally, in iN’ovember 1731 LaOroze 
writes to Bayer that the character used for writing by the Marathas is called ‘ Bala- 
bande,’ which, however, he adds, hardly differs from that used by the ‘ Bramans ’ which 
is called ‘ Nagara ’ or ‘ Dewanagara.’ He then proceeds to show how, in his opinion, 
the ‘ Balabande ’ alphabet is derived from Hebrew, basing his contention on the forms 
of the letters in Both’s Fafer Neater as reproduced in Ohamberlayne’s work. 

Our next stage is Mill’s JDiaaertationes Seleotae. Its full title is Davidia Millii 
Theologiae N. ejicademque, nec non Antiqmtatum aacrarum, Sf Lingmrnm orientalwfn 
in Academia Trajectina, Frofeaaoria ordinarii^ Diaaertationea aelectae, varia a. Litter a- 
rum et Antiquitatia orientalia Capita exponentea et illuatrantea. Curia aeoundia, 
noviaque Liaaertationihua, Orationibua, et Miacellaneia Orientalibua auefae. Lugdtmi 
Batavm'um, 1748. To us its principal interest consists in the fact that, in the Miscella- 
nea Orientalia, he prints Ketelaer’s Hindostanr Grammar and Vocabulary, which, as 
we have seen, was written about the year 1715. He also gives some plates illustrating 
Indian alphabets. Two illustrate the Nagari character, and I am not certain from 
where he got them. The third is taken from Bayer’s essay in the Transactions of the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, and shows the Lantsha, ordinary Tibetan, and 
Manchu characters. ,The fourth illustrates the Bengali alphabet. The Miscellanea 
Orientalia are on pp. 456-622 of the work. Caput, I., De Lingua JELindustanica 
(pp. 455-488). Latin, Mmdbstdnl, and Persian Vocabulary (pp. 504-609) . JEtymolo- 
gicum Orientals harmonicum (a comparative vocabulary of Latin, Hindostani, Persian, 
and Arabic) (pp. 510-598). Except for the plates of characters, aU the Hindostani is 
in the Eoman character, the body of the work being written in Latin. The spelling 
of the Hindostani words is based on the Hutch system of pronunciation. Thus, me 
Md, feci; me JcarfajoeJcce {mm Tear chuhd), feci; misjee {mujhe), mihi. The use of the 
Perso- Arabic alphabet for writing Hindostani is explained. In the two test points of 
the accuracy of all these old grammars (the distiriguishing of the singular and of the 

* 1 Bayer gives tlie numbers more correctly on pp. 113 and S:. of bis Historia Itegni G-rmorum BactHmi- Petropoli, 
1738. Here be gives tbe first ten numerals both in tbe Bevanagari cbaracter, and in transliteration. The latter runs, 1, 
Aeifcnj 2, Z, tragi A,tgjari h, ^angj ; Q.tsches ^,aadgj; Q, nao i 10, ndga. He tells us that be got 

them from a native of Multan. I have to tbank Professor Kubn for di’awing my attention to this work. 

® Eegarding LaCroze and Bayer, see further paiticulars in G. A. Grierson, Z A, S, B,, Vol. LXII. (1893), pt. I. 
pp. 42 and fE* / 
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plural of the personal pronouns, and the use of in the agent case). Kelelaei* is ri;fht 
in the first and -wrong in the second. Ho recognises mat (which lie spells we) and /« 
{toe) as singulars, and ham {ham) and hm {tom) as plurals. He has no idea o!‘ the ubf 
of tie. On the other hand, he teaches the Gujarati use of dp to uunn ‘ we.’ 

Ketelaer’s Grammar includes not only the Hindustani declensions and conjuga- 
tions, hut also versions of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord's Pravef 
in that language. His translation of the last may he given as a specimen ol tin* 
earliest known translation of any European Language intrv HindOstani. Tt run" ;is 
follows ; — f 

Hammare haah — Ke who asmaanmehe — Foah hoee ieere naom—Jitwe hamko mohtk 
teera — Soe resja teera — Sjoti asmami ton sjimienme—Jxootie hammare aethi hmnkon 

amcle — Oor maafkaar taxier apne lumiko — Sjon mofkarle apre karremlaa/' onkon 

Nedaal hamko is teas tcasjeme — Felk hmnko ghaskai' is boenaysc. Teeroe he potsjani, 
soorrauri alemgiere hemnetme- Ammen. 

In the year following the publication of Ketclaer's Grammar appeared that of the 
celebrated missionary Schultze, whose name has been already mentioned more than 
once. The full title is Viri plur^ Fever endi Benjamin ScImltzU Missionarii EmngeHci 
Grammatica Sindostanica collectis in diuturna inter Sindostams Commoratione in 
justum Ordinem redactis ac larga Exemporimn (sic) Luce perfusis Megtdis constans ei 
Missiomriorihm Usui consecrata. Edidit et de stiscipienda harhararum Zingmrnm 
CuUwra prefaUis est E. Jo. Een7\ Qallenberg. Ealae Saxoumn, 1744 (some copies are 
dated 1745). Schnltze was aware of the existence of Ketelaer’s Grammar, and men- 
tioned it in his preface. Schultze’s Grammai' is in Latin. Hindustani words arc f>‘ivc»i 
in the Eerso- Arabic character with transliteration. The Xagari character {Eeim-ndgn- 
ricce) is also explained. He ignores the sound of the cerebral letters and (in his Trans- 
literation) of all aspirated ones. He is a-ware of the singular and 2 -)liu*al foj'ms of Jln; 
personal pronouns, but is ignorant of the use of ne with the past tenses of transiti\-e 
verbs. 


Four years afterwards Johann EriedrichEritz published the Sprachmeister with a 
preface by Schultze. Its title runs OrientaliseJi-und Occhlenkdiseher Hpraohmehter. 
weloher nicht allein hundert Alphabete nebst Hirer Aussprache, So hey dermi meisten 
Europaisch-Asiatisch-Afrioamsch-und Americanischen Vdlckern und Eatimien gebrmch- 
Ueh Sind, Auch eimgen Tabulis poly glottis verschiedener Spraohen und Zahleu vor 
Augen leget, Sondern auch das Gebet des Eerrn, in 200 Sprachen und Mmid-Arten 
mit dererselben Gharacterem und Lesimg, nach einer GeograpMsohen Ordmng mitthei- 
let. Am glmibwurdigen Auctoribus smammen getragen, und mit darzu notUgen Eupferu 
versehen. Leipzig, Zujinden bey Qhrisiimi Friedrich Gessnern. 1748. Eritz’s book is 
a long way ahead of its predecessor Chamberlayne’s. Part I. (pp. 1-219) -ives tables of 
the alphabets of over a hundred different languages, with accounts pf the mode of use of 
each. On 120-122 we find described the use of the Eerso-Arabic alphabet as 
applied to Hindostam. It may be noticed that all mention of the cerebralletters is 
omitted. On p. 123 we have the ' Devanagram,’ on p. 124 the ‘Balabandu,’ and on 
pp 126-181 the ■ Atar a,e d! rightly classed. together as 

of the same alphabet, but the transliteration is often curiously incbrtect. Eor instance, 
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under ‘ Akar Nagari/ ^ is transliterated dhgja, and it is cxidained that an « is ahnays 
sounded before it and that the j is clearly 2 ')ronounced as in the Arabic It will be 
seen that here the existence of cerebral letters is indicated. Except in the case of ‘ Akar 
Nagari,’ no attempt is made to distinguish between aspirated and unaspiratcd letters. 
On p. 201 are given the Hindostani numerals from 1—9, and 10, 20, 30, etc., up to 90. 
Tbey commence, Jeh, do, tin, schahar, pafscJi, sclie, sat, att, nmi, das. Part II (pp. 
1-128) contains the versions of the Lord’s Prayer. On pp. 81 and 82 is given Schxxltze’s 
‘ Hindostanica seu Mourica seu Mogulsch ’ version in the Perso-Arabic character with 
transliteration. The latter begins, Asman-po^ rahata-so hamara Bap, timiara Nmm 
paTi karna hone deo, tumari Padaschahi ane deo, etc. The versions in the Nagari 
character are Roth’s transliterated version, Sanskidt in ‘ Lexx'a-nagaram s. Hanscret,’ 
and Bhojpxxri in ‘ Akar-lSTagarika ’ (the last two by Schultze) . Einally, there are 
compai’ative statements of the words for ‘father,’ ‘heaven,’ ‘earth,’ and ‘bread’ 
in all the languages quoted, and some other appendixes. The Hindostani forms 
of these four words are given as Bob', Asmdn, Sunnia, and Bosi (sic), respectively. 

Our next authority is Travels from St. Petersburg in Bussia to diverse Parts of 
Asia. By John Bell. Glasgow, 1763. (New Edition, Edinburgh, 1806.) In Chapter 
12 of this work are given the Numerals of Indostan. 

Of much more importance is the Alphabetum Brammhanicum seu, Indostanum 
Bniversitatis Kasi. Bomae, 1761. Typis Sae. Qongregationis de Propag. Fide. It is 
by a Capuchin Missionary named Cassiano Beligatti, and is furnished with a preface by 
Johannes Ohristophorus Amadutius (Amaduzzi). In this preface there is a very com- 
plete account of the then existing knowledge 'regarding Indian languages. It describes 
Sanskrit (^ff^Irf) correctly as the language of the learned, and next refers to the 
‘ ’ or ‘ Beka Boli ’ or common tongue which is found in the University of 

‘ Kasi or Benares.’ It then goes on to enumerate -the other principal alphabets of India 
which (except ‘ Nagri, Nagri Soratensis, or Balabandu ’) do not immediately concern us. 
Of more particular interest is his mention of a Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae which 
was composed by a Capuchin Missionary of Surat named Eranciscus M. Turonensis, in 
the year 1704, the manuscript of which was then in the Propaganda Library in 
Rome, and which Amaduzzi describes at considerable length. He also mentions a 
manuscript dialogue (? in Hindostani) between a Christian and a Native of India 
regarding the truth of religion, which was dedicated to the Raja of Betia, in the present 
district of Champaran, by Josephus M. Gargnanensis and Beligatti, the author of the 
work we are now describing. The Alphabetum Brammhanicum is of importance as 
being the first book (so far as I am aware) in which the vernacular words are printed in 
their own character in moveable types. ‘ But not only are the Devanagari letters repre- 
sented by types, but even the Kaithi ones receive the same honour. Beligatti calls the 
Devanagari character the ‘Alphabetum expressum in litteris Universitatis Kasf,’ and 
after covering over a hundred pages with a minute description of its use (including the 
compound consonants), he goes on, on page 110, to deal with the ‘ Alphabetum populare 
Indostanorum vulgo Nagri! This is, he says, used by all the natives for familiar letters 
and ordinary books, and for aU subjects, whether religious or profane, which can be 

^ Tiiis postposition ‘jpo’ [^o) belongs to Dakbini Hindostani. 
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iu the ‘ w^stT bhaka holi or vulgar tongue/' He tlien gives a good (u>cr;]t- 
tion oi‘ the KaitM alpliabet, tisiiig movegble types also here. The Ijook concludes with 
an account of the numerals and with reading exercises. These last arc translitta'atitms 
of the Latin Pcfee and ..<4^6 Jfflrirt into Heva-nagari, followed hy tnmsiai luus 

of the Invocation of the Trinity, the Lord’s Prayer, the Arc TIaria, and the A jmsi Its’ 
Creed into Hindostani, in the same character. Taking it altogether, the A/p/i"4e/‘'o/i 
dBrammlianicum is, for its time, a w'onderfully good piece of ■work. 

ith. the Alphabeitim Brammhcmicimi the first stage of Hindostani BihliograpUy 
maybe considered to be completed. Hadley’s Grammar a 2 ^)pearcd in 177-. and nas 
■ quickly followed by a number of other and better ones, sucli as the iVaiugarse 
Orcmiatica Indostcma (1778 ; far in advance of Hadley), Gilchrist’s numertaxs works 
(commencing 1787), and Lebedeif’s Grammar (1801). These will all be found below, 
each described in its proper place. Lebedeff’s work deserves more ihaxx :i mere entry on 
account of the extraordinary adventures of its author. This remarkable man u’ives an 
account of his life in the preface of his book, from which we gather that he bt'uan bis 
Indian career (apparently as a bandmaster) in the year 1785 at Tladi'as. After a stay 
there of two years he migrated to Calcutta, where he met with a Pandit who taught him 
Sanskrit, Bengali, and Hindostani (or, as he called it, the Indian mixed dialect), iiis 
next attempt was to translate two English jfiays into Bengali, and one of the.se wxis 
performed jpublicly with great ajjplause (according to its author) in 1795 and again 
m the following year. According to Adelung,' he then became theatrical manager lo 
the Great Mogul, and finally returned to England xifter a stay of more than twenty years 
in the East. In London he ]3ublished liis grammai*, and made the ac(|uainiaiice f)f 
Woronzow, the Russian Ambassador, who.sent him to Prussia, He -was employed in the 
Russian Eoreign Office and was given a large •subvention towards founding a Siiuskrit 
press. I have no knowledge of any' other works from his pen. It is to be lioped, for 
the sake of his patrons, that his knowledge of Sanskrit and Bengali was greater than 
that of Hindostani which he displays in his grammar. Not only is its sy.stexn of 
transliteration {kon hay hooa = who is there) detestably incorrect, but so is the whole 
account of the grammatical structure of the language. The concluding words of his 
preface show that he was not conscious of its imjierfections, and at the same time throw 
a curious light on the morality of Europeans in India at his time. ‘ The Indian words 
in this work are . . . .so well ascertained as to leave no doubt, but the European 

learner, with a little assistance of a Pandit or Moonshie, nay, even of a Bebee-saheb, 
•cannot fail in a short time to obtain a knowledge of their [the natives’] idioms, and to 
master the Indian dialects 'with incredible facility.’ 

Einally we may briefly refer to a few belated works of the early period of inquiries 
into Indian languages, which appeared after EEindostani had begun to be seriously studied 

' Beligatti s representation of this expression is more acenrate than Amadazzi’s, bat even his transliteration here breaks 
down. Count de aubeimatis [Bolletino Italiam degli Studii Orientali, Firenze, 1876-77, pp. U, 45) mentions a Gramattm 
Jldora (vaol dire Sindostani) adopera i caratteri devanagarici. Segue un parvum JDictionariwm indostemum de 
JJorninibus ut plurimumoiuiis in Sistoria Indica, by the Paulinns a S. Bartbolomaeo mentioned in the next ps^e as 
the author of the preface to the Alphaheta Indica. The work mentioned by Count de Grubernatis is apparently in MS. and 
■should belong to the latter half of the 18th century. I owe this reference to the kindness of Professor 2!achariae. 

y Mithridatee, 1. 185. According to the same authority he was by birth an Ukraine peasant, and, on account of his 
musical talents, was taken np by Prince Rasumosky, who carried him to Italy, where he became proficient on the violoncello. 
He then wandered to Paris and London, where he took service under a Lord who went to India as Governor. 
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in Calcutta. In 1782 Iwarus Abel published in Copenhagen Symphona Sympho/ui, sive 
tindecim Linguaj'zim Orientalium Discors exhihita Qoncordia Tamulicae videlicet, 
Grantlimnicae, Telugicae, Sanscrutmnicae, Marathicae, Balaibandicae, Ganaricae, 
Uindosfanicae, Quncmiicae, Giitzaratticae ef Pegtianicae non characteristicae, quibtis 
v.t explicatwoSarmomca adjecta est Latine. It is a corQj)aratire vocabulary of fifty- 
three -words in these eleven languages. The words include parts of the body, heaven, 
sun, etc., certain animals, house, water, sea, tree, the personal pronouns and numerals. 

In 1791 there was published in Eome an anonymous work, with a preface by 
Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo, entitled Alphabeta Indica, id est GrantJiamictim seu 
Sanscrdaniico-Malabaricimi, Indostanum sive Vanarense, Nagaricum vidgare, et 
Talengcmioimi. It is a collection of these four alphabets, all in moveable types. 

Johann Christoph Adelung’s Mithridates oder allgememe Sprachenlmnde mit deni 
Vater lj7iser als Sprachprobe in bey nahe funfimndert SpracJien imd Miindarten may be 
taken as the link between the old philology and the new. A philologist so eminent as 
this great writer could not fail to adorn whatever linguistic subject he touched, and, for 
its time, this work is a marvel of erudition and masterly arrangement. So far as 
Indian languages go, it sums up all (little it must be confessed) that was known about 
them at the end of the 18th century. In it ‘ Mongolisch-Indostanisch oder Mohrisch ’ 
{i.e., Urdu) (Vol. I. pp. 183 and if.) and ‘ Eein oder Hoch-Indostanisch, Dewa Nagara ’ 
(pp. 190 and ff.) are jointly described as the ‘ Allgemeine Sprachen in Indostan.’ By 
‘ Rein oder Hoch-Indostanisch ’ are meant the various ‘ Hindi ’ dialects spoken between. 
Mathura and Patna, but as an example is given the Lord’s Prayer in badly spelt 
Sanskrit. It is contributed by Schultze, whose nationality apparently prevented biin 
from distinguishing between bli and p. For ^instance, he spells bhojanam ‘podsanam.’ 
Vol. IV of the work consists of additions and corrections, and of a supplement by 
J. S. Vater. Further information regarding Hindostani wiU be found on iip. 58-63, 83- 
(relationship of Hindostani to Romani), and 486 of that volume. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EARLY DATES. 


A.D. 

1600. Bmpeeoe Akbae reigning. 

Englisli Bast India Company incorporated. 

1602. Datch. East India Company founded. 

1605. Bmpeeoe JahangIe comes to the throne. 

1615. Embassy of Sir T. Roe. English factory established at Snrat. 

1616. Earliest recorded mention of the Indostan langnage (Spoken by Tom Coryate). 

1620. Jesuits’ College founded at Agra. English establish an Agency there. 

1623-24. Pietro Della Valle in India. 

1628. Bmpeeoe Shah Jahah comes to the throne. 

1630. ? Compilation of the Snrat Dictionary of Persian, Hindostani, English, and Portugaese. 

1640. English factory established at Hugli. 

1653. Heinrich Roth joins Jesuit College at Agra. 

1655. Terry’s Voyage to East India published. Terry accompanied Sir T. Roe (1615). 

1658. Bmpeeoe AheangzEb comes to the throne. 

1661. Bombay transferred to the English crown. 

1663. Pietro Della Valle’s Indian Travels published. 

1664. Heinrich Roth visits Rome and meets Kircher. 

1667. Kiroher’s China Illustrata. LaCroze appointed Librarian at Berlin. 

1672. J. Fryer’s Travels in Bast India and Persia commenced and continued to 1681. Published 1698. 

1672. 0. Dapper’s Asia published in Dutch. , 

1673. J. Ogilby’s Asia. 

voi,. rx, paet I. . *02 
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167S. Heiiriciis Tan Hlieede tot Drakesteiu^s Jlorfiis luilicvs c*’mmir.cta to >5af . 

IdSO. Andreas Muller’s Oratto Oi^atiomim. 

1681. 0. Dapper's Asia (German Translation) published at Nv.rnberg. 

1664. Thomas Hyde’s lllstoria Shalciludii. 

1G6G. Charnock founds Port William in Calcutta. 

1698. J. Fryer’s Travels in East India and Persia published. See 16)72. 

1704. Franciscus M. Taronensia completes his Lexicon Linguae Iuil*s'auy'a> 

1703. EiiiPEEOR Bahadur Shah comes to the throne, 

1711. Ketelaer’s embassy. 

1712. Ehperoe JahIxdar Shah comes to the throne. 

1713. Emperor pARRura-SiTAR comes to the throne. 

1715. Ketelaer’s Grammar. The Oiatio Dominica of Chamberlayiie and Wilkii.s, 

1719. Emperor Muhammad Shah comes to the throne . 

17^6-29. BayeFs inyestigations. 

1739. Death of La Croze. See 1667. Invasion of India by Nadi i Shah. 

1743. MilVs Dissert ationes Selectae. Publication of Ketelaer’s (inuiiinar. Maa.^el da 

publishes a Bengali Grammar and Vocabulary at Lisbon. 

1741. Schultze’s Grammafica Hmdosfanica. 

1745-58. Schuitze’s Bible translations. 

1748. Emperor Ahmad Shah comes to the throne. Fritz’s Spi'acKmtdsier published. 

1754. Emperor ‘AlamgIr II. comes to the thz’one. 

1767. Battle of Piassy, ^ 

1759, Emperor Shah ^Alam II. comes to the throne. 

1761. Al^hahetum Brammhanicmi, Third battle of Panipat. Defeat of the Maralhas by Alunad 
§hah Dnrrani. 

1772, Warren Hastings, Goternor op Bengal. Hadley’s Grammar publislied. 

1773. Fergusson’a HindOatani Dictionary published. 

1778. Gramatica Indostana published at Lisbon. 

1782. Iwarns Abel’s Symphona Symphona, 

1786. Marquis op Cornwallis, Goyeenob General. 

1787. Gilchrist begins publishing. * * 

1758. The Indian Vocabulary published in London. 

1790. Harris’s Dictionary of English and Rindostany , 

1791. Alphabet a Indica published at Rome. 

1793. Sir John Shore, Goyernob General. William Carey lands at Calcutta. 

1798. Lord Mornington (Marquis op Wellesley), Goyernob General. 

1800. J Eobert’s Indian Glossary. 

1801. Lebede:ff s Grammar. Carey’s first Bengali New Testament printed. 

1805. Marquis op Cornwallis, Second time Goyernop. General. W. Hunter’s translation of the New 

Testament into Hindostani. Done with the aid of hluhammad Fijrat and other learned nutives 

1806. Publication of first volnme of A delung’s Alithridates. Henry Martyn arrives in India, and com- 

mences translation of New Testament. 

1807. Earl op Minto, Governor General. 

1810. Henry Martyn’s Urdu translation of New Testament, the basis of all subsequent versions, com- 

pleted in manuscript with the aid of Muhammad Fitrat, 

1811. Carey publishes a Hindi New Testament. 

1812. Fire in Serampoie Press. Henry Martyn’s version of the New Testament destroyed before issue. 

1813. Earl op Moira (Marquis op Eastings), Governor General. Carey publishes the Pentateuch 

in Hin<h. 

1814. Henry Martyn s translation of the New Testament into Hindustani issued. Carey publishes New 

Testament in Hindi. 


■ Of tiie dialects of Western Hindi, Braj Bhakha and Hindostani are those which 

Authorities. Kceived most literary culture, Kanauji is so like 

EliS'Aha, that it hardly deserves separate mention. 
I only refer to it as its separate existence is popularly recognised. Some few works have 
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been written in Bnndeli, but none of them have been critically edited. Indeed, this 
important dialect has been almost entirely ignored by students. Even Dr. Kellogg 
does not describe it in his Grammar. Kananji and Itnndeli are therefore hardly 
mentioned in this bibliography. Nearly all the entries refer either to Braj Bhakha or 
to one or other of the various forms of Hindostani. 

The following Bibliography is divided into four sections : — 

I. — General. — This deals with works giving a general account of tbe language or of 
one or more of its dialects, including works dealing with the subject from the j^oint of 
view of comparative philology. 

II. — Grammars, Dictionaries, and other helps to the student. — I have endeavoiu’ed 
to make this as complete as possible up to the date of the Mutiny. After that I have 
selected, perhaps in a somewhat arbitrary fashion. 

Ul.~ Selections, Collections of Scattered Dieces, and Collections of Proverbs. — This 
includes some Readers put together mainly for students. 

lY . — Tests. — Here, with a few exceptions, I have confined myself to works which 
have been more or less critically edited by European scholars. It would have been 
impossible to enumerate the huge mass of texts which have issued without any attempt 
at editing from the native presses of India. Eor thein, the reader can consult Mr. 
Blumhardt’s Catalogues of Hindostani and Hindi works in the British Museum Library, 
and of the same in the India Office Library. These are all published separately, ‘and can 
be obtained at a moderate price. To this section I have added an appendix giving a 
list of early translations of the Scriptures into the various dialects of Western Hindi. 

In each of the first threp sections, all the works of one writer are grouped together, 
and each writer is arranged in order of the date of the first work mentioned under his 
.name. In the fourth section writers are arranged alphabetically. 

In tlie following lists 1 have taken special care to include everything written by Garcin de Tassy. Tn this 
respect I have to acknowledge the assistance which has been kindly rendered to me by Monsieur 
J. Yinson. With his help I trust that I have been able to offer a not unworthy tribute to the 
memory of the great French scholar : — 


Section I. —GENERAL. 

Arnot, Sandfobd ; and Fobbes, Duncan, — On the Origin and Structure of the Hindoostanee Tongue^ 
or General Language of British India London, 1828. 

Gabcin de Tassy, Joseph Hj^liohobb, — Memoire sur les Particular Ues de la Eeligioii Musulmane dans 
VInde. Reprinted from Journal Asiatigue. Paris, 1831 : 2nd Bdn., Paris, 1869. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph H^liodore, — Notice sur les Fetes fopulaires des Hindous, d'^ajpres les Ouvrages 
hindoustanies. Be'pvinted ir om the Journal Asiatique. Paris, 1834. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — Notice sur des Vilements avec des L aiahes, persanes, et 

hindoustanies. Journal Asiatique. Paris, 1833. (Reprinted in 1878 in the Memoire sur les 
Noms ^ro^preSf etc.) 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph H^liodore, — Histoire de la Litterature hindoui et hindoustani, par M. Garcin 
de Tassy — Tome I., Blographie et Bibliographies Paris (printed under the 

Auspices of the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain and Ireland), 1839. Tome IL, 
Bstraits et Analyses, ib, 1847. Seconde edition . . . augmented. 3 tom, Paris, 1870-71. 

(Reviewed by Ed. Lancereau in Journal^ Asiatique, IV., ix. (1847), pp. 447 and ff. Also Anon., 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, I. (1847), pp. 360 and ff.). 

'GabCTN de Tassy, Joseph H:^liodobi, — Les Auteurs hindoustanis et leurs Ouvrages d^apres Biographies 
originahs, par M, Garcin de Tassy, Paris; 1855 (Extract from the Revue Coniemporaine, T. 
xxii.) : 2nd Edn. Paris, 1868. 
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Gaegik bb TassYj Joseph HiLiODOEEj—Nohce ties d&s qm ont fcra * . 

Xtangue indienne ou hindoiistanie^ ‘par M, Garciti de Tassi^, lue d VAf^adeh^e des Ins>'rip:i,r,B 
Belles Letires de rinsiitut de France. Paris, 1856. 

Gaeoin j)E TassTj Joseph Hi^liobore, — Tdrtldi^e Shu^ara-e Urdu. A ILst >Ty ‘f T rdu Fopt$ AiHi 
translated [into Urd-a] from Oarcin de Tassifs ^ Uist.dre de la Litterarure kihdioui ct hval mtai. \ 
by S. Fallon and Moonsbee Kareem ooddeen. Dellii, 1848. 

Gaeoih be Tassy, Joseph HtoOBORE, — Saadi; Auteur des premieres Fyesies Had ‘Usfanit s. J >Hr j" 
Asiatique, IT., i. (1843), pp. 5 and jd\ Separate reprint, Paris, same date. 

HewbOLB, T. J ,, — Lettre d M. Garcin de Tassy, memhre de Vlns^iivt an spjtt de sa notice 

Saadi, Auteur des premises Poe'sies hindoustanies. Juurual Asiailque, IT., ii. (1843), pp, 361 

and 

Gaecie be Tassy, Joseph H:^IjIOBORE , — Biscours d V Ouverture de son Cotirs Fllindousitthi a VSeJe da 
Langues Orientates Yivantes. Paris, 1850 (4 pp.), 1851 (8 pp.), 1852 (8 pp.), 1853 {16 pp.^, 1854 
(8pp,), 1855 (16 pp.), 1856 (8 pp,), 1857 (16 pp.), 1859 (30 pp.), 186L Febrnai'y (16 pp.), IStU. 
December (15 pp.), 1862 (20 pp.), 1SG3 (31 pp ), 1SG4 (27 pp.;, 1865 (35 pp.). 1860 (47 pp.), 
1867 (40 pp.), 1868 (73 pp.), 1869 (38 pp.). 2nd Edition of preceding, tinder title of Zcx Lang e 
et la Litt^rature hindoustanies de ISoO d 1869. Paris, 1874. 

Gaboie be Tassy, Joseph H:^liobobe , — Ba Langue et la Liiterature Mndoiistanies. Ilenit* anuuelh , Paris, 
1871 (48 pp.), 1872 (83 pp.), 1873 (109 pp.), 1874 (86 pp.), 1875 (116 pp.), 1876 (127 pp.), 1877 
(178 pp.), 1878 (104 pp.). 

Gabcih BE Tassy, Joseph H:6liobobe , — Memoire sur les Noms propres et les Tit res imisulmanes, Paris, 
1854 : 2nd Ed., Paris, 1878.. 

Gabgik be Tassy, Joseph ffiniOBOBE , — Les Femmes Foetes dans VInde {Fevue de P Orient), Paris, 1854. 

Gabcib be Tassy, Joseph H^lioboee , — Biscours de M. Garcin de Tassy d Ja Socieie cVMhnograpMe, !& 
27 Fivrier 1865. Paris, 1867. 

Gabcie be Tassy, Joseph Hj^liobobe , — Origins et Biffusion de VSindoustani appelee Langue Generals ou 
Rationale de VInde. (Memoire de PAcademie de Caen.) Caen, 1S73. 

GABcm BE Tassy, Joseph HiLiOBOBE, — See Bland, IST. ; Beloncle, Francois. 

Seton-Karb, W. S., — The Urdu Language and Literature. Calcutta Review, Tol. IV. (1845) (No. 3 
Art. 3). 

BtJYEBS, W., — The Sindi Language : Thomson's Bictionary. Calcutta Review, Tol. IX. (1S4S) (No. 18, 
Art. 3). 

Bbeteand, lAbb :^, — Notice sur plusieurs Ouvrages Jmidcmis et liindoustanis recermnent arrives de VInde. 
Journal Asiatigue, IT., xyi. (1850), pp. 253 and id*. 

Kay, Bey. W., — On the Connection of the Bative and Accusative Cases in Bengali and Ilindusiani. 
Journal of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. XXI. (1852), pp. 105 and & 

Blahb, N ., — Lettre d M. GaQ'dn de Tassy, sur Masoud, Foete person et Mmhvi. Jfjurnal Asiatique T 

ii. (1853), pp. 356 and ffi. i > •» 

Zenkek, De. Th ., — Bibliotheca Orientalis. Manuel de Biblirigraphie Orientale. Vol. II., Contenant 
... . . . LiUirature de VInde Leipzig, 1861. 

Ze^tkeb, Db. Th ., — Neueste Hindustani- Lit eratur. Zeitschrift der Deutscben Morgenliindiscben Geseil- 
sclmft, Yol. XIX. (1865), pp. 599 and E. 

Mobist, Iom,--Inquiryinto the Fxistence of a pure Passive Voice in Ilindusimd. Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, Vol. Till., Pt. ii. (1862), pp. 197 and E. 

Mobisy. Johb , — On Hindustani Syntax. Ih., Yol. IX., Pi iii. (1866), pp. 263 and E. 

EajEndea Lae Mitba,— 0» the Origin of the Hindvi Language and its Eelatimi to the Urdu Dialect. 
Journal of tie Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXIII. (1864), pp. 469 and ff.; 489 and ff. 

Beames, 3 Outlines of a Plea for the Arabic Element in official Hindustani. Journal of tLe Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXV. (1866), Pt. I., pp. 1 and ff. 

Beames, J., — On the Arabic Element in official -Hiiidustani. Ih., Vol. XXXVI. (1867), Pt. I pp 245 


Onental Philology. India^i Antiquary, YoL L 


Beames, J ., — On the Present Position of .Old Hindi 

(1872), p. 2. 

Beames, 3.-— Comparative Qpammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India ; to loit, Hindi Paniabi 


8indh%, Gugarati, MaratJi%^Onya, and Bengali. Three Yols, London, 1872-79. 


Journal of the Asiatic 


Gsowsii, P. S.,—8ome Obj^pions to the modern Style of Official Hindustani 
‘Society of g5ngal,' VoL XXXY- (1866), Pt. I., pp. 172 and ff. 

Geowse, P,. a,— Dm the Non-Aryan.Elemeniin Hindi Speech. Indian Antiquary, Vol. I. (1872^, p. 103, 
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Growse, F. S., — The Etymology of local Names in Nortlie^'ti India, as exemplifieil in the JHstrict of 
Mathura. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 'Bengal, Yol. XLIII. (1874), Pt. I., pp. 824 and fP. 

Gbowse, F. S., — Gomnion HindustanL Bengal Magazine, Yol. II. (1874)^ pp. 239-245 (Advocates Hindi 
as against Urdu, as the language of the courts and of missionaries). 

Hoerrlb, a. F. Ruuolp, — Essays in Aid of a Comparative Grammar of the Gatcrian Languages. Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. XLI., Pt. I. (1872), pp. 120 and if.; Yol. XLIL, Pt. I. 
(1873), pp. 59 and ; Vol. XLIII., Pt. I, (1874), pp. 22 and 

Hoeenle, a. F. Rudolf, — A Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, loitli special reference to 
the Eastern UindL Accompanied hy a Language Map and a Table of Alphabets. London, 1880. 

Hobrrle, a. F, Rudolf, — A Collection of Hindi Boots, with Remarks on their Derivation and Glassifica- 
tion — Calcutta, 1880, and Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, Yol. XLIX. (1880), Pt. I., pp. 
33 and 

Campbell, Sir G. — Specimens of Lang^iages of India, including those of the AhorigLial Tribes of Bengal, 
the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874 (Hindee on pp. 2 and R.). 

‘Irsafi,’ — Sir George Campbell on Vernacular Education. The Oriental, Yol. lY. (1875), pp. 83 and ff. 
(On the value of the Urdu language compared with that of Hindi). 

Bate, J. D., — Notes on the Hindi Language. Calcutta Review, Yol. LXI. (1875) (N’o. 120, Art. 11). 

Beandbeth, E. L., — The Gaur%an compared ivith the Romance Languages. Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Yol. XI. (N. S.) (1879), pp. 287 and fF., 335 and fE. 

UelONCLe, Fearqois, — Catalogue des lAvres Orientaux composant la Bihliother[ue de M. Garcin de Tassy ; 
Sioivi dib Catalogue des Maoiioscrits hindustanis, persans, arabes, turcs. Paris, 1879. 

Ltall, (Sie) G. J., — Hindustani Literature. (Article in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th Edition, Yol. XL, 
pp, 843 and :S.) Edinburgh, 1880. New edition, revised and augmented in id., 11th Edition, Yol. 
XIII, Cambridge, 1910. 

Scott, Rev. T., — Hindustani Poets and Poetry. Calcutta Review, Yol. LXXII. (1881), p. 185. 

Muhammad Husair (Azad), — o^jo^ (Ab-e Hayaf). [An account of well-known Hindostani poets and 

their writings,] 2nd Edition, Lahore, 1883. (I have failed to trace the 1st Edition.) Another 
Edition (,^ 3rd), Lahore, 1899. 

Bhandaekae, (Sir) Ra^ieeishna GSpal, — Development of Language and Sanskrit. Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch), Yol. XYI. (1883-85), pp. 245 and E. 

Bhaedarkae, (Sir) Ramkrishna GOpal, — Pali and other Dialects of the Period. Ib. pp. 275 and E. 

Bhandarkar, (Sir) Ramerishna Gopal, — Belatio'Hs between Sanskrit, Pali, the Prakrits and The Modern 
Vernaculars. Ib. pp. 314 and 

Bhaedarear, (Sir) Ramerishna GopIl, — The Prakrits tnd the Apabhraihia. Ib. Yol. XYIL (1887-89) > 
Pt. I., pp. 1 and E. 

Bhandarkar, (Sir) Ramsrishna Gopal, — Phonology of the Vernaculars of Northern India. Ib. Pt. 11.^ 
pp. 99 and E. 

Bhandarear, Sir Ramerishna Gopal, — Wilson Philological Lectures on Sdnskrit and the Derived Lan- 
guages, delivered %n 1877, by R. G. Bh. Bombay, 1914. This is a reprint of the five preceding 
articles, with important additions. 

Kellogg, S. H., — On the origin of certain Rajput forms of the Substantive Verb in Hindi, by Prof. S. H* 
Kellogg, Toronto, Can. Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, Gctobeir 1888, pp. xvii* 
and E. In Yol. XIY. of the Journal of the A. 0. S. 

Blumhardt, j. F., — Catalogue of Hindustani Printed Books in the Library of the British Museum^ 
London, 1889. Supplementary Catalogue (1889-1908'), by the same. London, 1909. 

Blumhardt, J. F., — Catalogue of the Library of the India Office. Vol. II., Part II., Hindustani Books* 
By J. F. B. London, 1900. Vol. II., Part III., Hindi, Panjabi, Pushtu, and^indhi Books. By ‘ 
the same. London, 1902. 

Blumhardt, J, F., — Catalogues of the Hindi, PanjahifiSdndhi, and Pushtu printed Books in the Library 
of the British Museum. London, 1893. Supplementary Catalogue of Hindi Books (1893-1912), 
by the same. London, 1913. ^ 

Grierson, (Sir) G. A., — The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan. Calcutta, 1889. 

Grierson, (Sir) 'G. A., — On the Early Study of Indian Vel^nadulars in Europe. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Yol. LXII., Pt. I. (1893), pp. 41 and’fE. : c/. Teza, E., — De% primi Studi 
sulle Lingue indostaniche alle note di A. Grierson : als# *G;i^ierson, G. A., in Proceedings, 
A. S. B., May, 1895. ^ 

'Grierson, (Sir) G. A., — The Phonology of the Moderii Indo^jirydn Vernaculars. Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Mdrgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Yol. XLIX. (189S), pp. 39^ and 5* •' Vol. L. (1896),, 
pp. i. and E. Reprinted, Leipzig, 1895-96. v ' ■ .r . 
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GkiEK?OK, (Sin) G, A., — On certain siijlhres in the Molera In^lihAry in rern<inilar$. fu^ 

Verghichende Spraclijorschung attf dein Gebieie ih r IndOjennamsr hen Sina^dien^ VoL XXXTIIL 
(XYIII.) (1903), pp. 473 and JS, Reviewed bj A. F. II. Hoernle in the J urml id tie 
Asiatic Society, 1903, pp. 611 and S 

Gkierso^, (Sir) G. A., — A Bibliography Western Hindis including Itindus^iniu Indian And iutir%\ 
Vol. XXXII. (1903), pp. 16, 59, 160, 2G2 

Grierson", (Sm) G. A, — Article in Vol. XIIL of the Enrycioptcdia Britanhica^ 

Edition, Cambiidge, 1910, 

Rosen, Friedrich, — Die Indarsalha des Aminat, Bin Beiirag zur Kt7ininis der IlindusUua-Lttt riA\r. 

Inangiiral-Eissertation^ Leipzig, 1891. (Contains remarks concerning the niniir^stfinl Draiiivi 
and Theatre, a biography of Aroanat and his son, notes on the language of the Iiidar.^ablif^ 
and a German ti'anslation thereof). 

,Aetap Hcsain (HalI), — SWr o sJiaHrz {Foetry and Poesy), [This is the long introduction (pp, 

to the Diwan-e Hall, but is quite independent of that work. It constitutes a n odern Urdfi 
Ars Poetica,] Cawnpore, 1893. 

BrIal Auguste, — Les Mots anglais dans les Joiirnaux hindousianis, Memoirc de la Soeiete de Lingers- 
tiqne de Paris. T. VIII. (1894), pp. 166 and ff. 

Abdu’l-qadxr, ShEKh, — The Few School of Urdu Literaizire, A critical study of Ealu Azad, Xazir Ahnu I, 
Eatan Nath Sarshar, and Abdul Halim Sharar, with an IntrodiiGiory Onapter on Urdu 
twe, by Shaikh Abdul Qadir, B.A. . . . Panjab Observer Press, Lahore, 1898. 

Weitbrecht, Rey. H. U., — The Urdu New Testament, A History of its Language and its Versy^ns, 
London (British and Foreign Bible Society), 1900. 

Weitbrecht, Rey. H. U. — A Descriyhve Gatalogiie and Review of Urdu Gh^dsHan Literahzre, 1902HIi07, 
Lahore, 1908. 

KasI Prasad, — Hindi Vyakaran^ke kuchh Aihso-par Bicliar, Ndgarl-Pracharint Pattfikdy VcL Vll.j p. 
146. Benares, 1903. 

Teuple, Col. Sir R. T ., — Hindtisfamin the XVllth Century, Indian Antiquary, Fed. XXXII. (1903), 
p. 239. 

GanEs BihIrI Misra, Siam BihakI Misra, and SukdEy BihaiJ Misea, — Hindi- Naiaraina, {An 
account of the lives and works of the nine chief Hindi Poets). Allahabad, 1910. 

GanS^ BiharI MISR.^, Syam Bihar! Misra, and ShkdEv Bihar! Misra,— (A 
complete history of Hindi literatme). three Vols. Khandwa and Allahabad, 1913. 

Bayer, T. S., — See LaCroze, Maturin Veyssiere, in Introduction. 

Chambeblatne, J., — See LaCroze, Maturin Yeyssiere, in Introduction. 

Pallon, S. W , — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heiiodore. 

PoRBEs, Duncan,— See A mot, Sandford. 

Xar!mu'D"D!n, — S ee Garcia de Tassy, Joseph Heiiodore. 

Lancereau, Ed., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heiiodore. 

Xewbold, T, j., — S ee Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heiiodore. 

ScHUETZE, Benj., — S ee Fritz, Johann Friedrich, and Adelung, Johann Christoph, in Introduction. 

Vater, j. S., — -See Adelung, Johann Christoph, in Introduction, 

Wilkins, Dayid, See LaCroze, Maturin Veyssiere, in Introduction. 

ZiEGENBALG, — See LaCroze, Maturin Veyssiere, in Introduction. 

Section II. GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, and other helps to the etadent* 

Xetelaer, Jo. Joshua, — See Introductory Remarks (1715). 

SCHULTZE, Benj.,— See Introductory Remarks (1744). 

Hadley, George, — Qrammatical Remarks on the practical and mlgar Dialect of the Jndostan Language^ 
commonly called Moors, with a Vocabulary, English and Moors, The Spelling according to the 
Persian Orthography, wherein are Reftrences between Words resembling each other in Sound, and 
different in Significations, with literal Translations and Explanations of the Compounded Words 
and Circumlocutory Expressions, for the more easy Attaining the Idiom of the Language. The 
whole calculated for the common Practice in Bengal, London, 1772 j 2nd Edition, London, 1774 ; 
3rd Edition, corrected and enlarged with familiar Phrases and Dialogues, London, 1784. Fourth 
Edition, London,^ 1797. Fifth Edition, A compendious Grammar of the current corrupt Dialect cf 
the Jargon of jSindoostan {commonly called Moors), with a Vocabulary, English and Moors 

Moors and English, with References between Words with notes descriptive of 

various Customs and Manners of Bengal . . , . by G. H. Corrected and much 
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enlarged by Mirza "MolitLmniud Fitmt, a jJTatiye of Lucknow, London, 1801. Another Edition^ 
London, 1804 Seventh Edition, corrected, improved and much enlarged, London, 1809. 

Hadlet, George, — A short Grammar of the Moors Language. London, 1779. 

EergussOn, J., — A Dictionary of the JSindostan Language. I. — English and Sindostan. II. — Hindostan 
and English. To tvJiich is prefixed a Grammar of the Mindostan Language. London, 1773. 
(Eoman characters,) 

Anon ., — Gramatica Indost ana a Mais vulgar que se practica no Imperio do gram Mogol o^ferecida aos 
rnuitos reverendos Padres Missionaries do ditto Imperio. Em Koma, 1778. Na Estamperia da 
Sagrada Congrega 9 ao de Propaganda Fide. Second Edition, Lisboa, 1805. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwice, — A Dictionary, English and Mindoostanee, in which the Words are marhed 
with their distinguishing Initials' as Sinduwee^ Arabic, and Persian, loith an Appendix. (In the 
Roman character.) Calcutta, 1787-96. Eindoosfanee Philology, comprising a Dictionary 
English and Eindoostanee, also JSmdoostanee and English ; tvith a Grammatical Introduction. 
Second Edition, with many additions and improvements, 3y Th. Roebuck. Edinburgh, 1810. 
The same with a Grammatical Introduction. (Roman characters.) London, 1825. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — A Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, or Part Third of Volume 
Eirst of a System of Hindoostanee Philology. Calcutta, 1796. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — The Oriental Linguist, an easy and familiar Introduction to the pop^ilar 
Language of Hindoostan, comprising the Rudiments of the Tongue, with an extensive Vocabulary , 
English and Hindoostanee, and Hindoostanee and English; to which is added the English and 
Hindoostanee part of the Articles of War (from W. Scotfs translation'), with practical Notes and 
Observations. Calcutta, 1798. 2ud Edition, Calcutta, 1802. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — The Anti-gar gonist, or a short Introduction to the Hindoostanee Language 
(called Moors), comprising the Rudiments of that Tongue, with an extensive Vocabulary English 
and Hindoostanee, and Hindoostanee and English. Calcutta, 1800. [This is partly an abridg- 
ment of The Oriental Linguist.'] 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — Hindi Exercises for the first and second Examinations in Hindoosta^iee, at 
the College of Fort William. Calcutta, 1801. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — New Theory of Persian Verbs, with their Hindoostanee Synonyms in 
Persian and English, published under the'^direction of J, B. G. Calcutta, 1801. 2nd Edition 
1804. • ’■ 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — The Stranger's East India Guide to the Hindoostanee, or grand popular 
Language of India (improperly called Moors). Calcutta, 1802. 2nd Edition, London, 1808. 
Stranger's infallible East-India Guide, or Hindoostanee Multum in Farvo, as a grammatical 
Compendium of the grand popular and military Language of all India (long, hut improperly, 
called the Moors or Moorish Jargon). London, 1820. This is a Third Edition of the preceding 
(All in the Roman character.) 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, and MIr Abdu’l-lah MjskIn, — The Hindee Manual, or Casket of India 
compiled for the Use of the Hindoostan Pupils, under the direction and superintendence of John 
Gilchrist, by Meer Ubdullah Miskeen. Calcutta, 1802. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — Practical Outlines, or a Sketch of Hindoostanee Orthoepy in the Roman 
characters. ' Calcutta, 1802. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — The Hindee Roman Orthoepical Ultimatum, or a syslematic, discriminative 
View of Oriental and Occidental visible Sounds on fixed and practical Principles, for the Lan- 
guages of the East, exemplified in the popular Story of Sukoontula Natuh. Calcutta, 1804, The 
Hindee-Roman Orthoepical Ultimatum ...... exemplified in 100 Anecdotes, Tales, 

Jests, etc., of Hindoostanee Story Tellers. London, 1820. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — \^AtaUq-e Hindi], The Hindee Moral-Preceptor; and Persian' Scholar's 
shortest Road to ther Hindoostanee Language, or vice versa ; translated, compiled and arranped by 
learned Natives in the Hindoostanee Department, in the College of Fort William, under the ^ 
direction and superintendence of J. B. G. Calcutta, 1803. (In the Persian character.) The 
Hindee Moral-Preceptor, or Budimental Principles of Persian Grammar as the Hindoostanee 
Scholar's shortest Road to the Persian Language .... including the Pundnamu, with an 
Hindoostanee literal version. London, 1821. (Mostly in the Roman character. A Reprint of 
the preceding.) The Hindee^ Persic and English Vocabulary connected with the Budimental 
Principles of Persian Grammar. London, 1821. (This forms Part II. of the preceding.) 

- Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — Hindee- Arabic Mirror ; or improved practical Table of such Arabic Words 
as are intimately connected ivith a due Knoioledge of the Hindoostanee Language. Calcutta, 1804,. 
von. iX , PART I. ^ 3> 
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tlie Amlirir i)f ilii^loosTan^'O Tliil ‘lt*gy, 


GiLCErasr, Johx Bchthwick,— Unfink^hi’VaH MohV t\ or 

OfzV^ifa? Luujuii^^ ahd ramns Qilct Works ro,Hpf* I u,::* a 

JlihiloosttiTLCC ifiXii^zzcz^f j i.iipr f'> r^y tdllr'l tcrk 

Siisfcrd TongurSf SI(itif(td\% Ciistotu^^y oto* By 
Ediaburgli, 1800. (Eonian characters.) ^ ^ ? 

GiLCHPasT, Joh:si Bopthwick, — DuiJoy^t-^% Enylish add 

latercGHTse of Bitropeans on the mo.^t useful and faudlhir r^uhh*^fs^ ^nurf c uj I i, ^ f d 

their Jrrital in that Country, (la Eaman character^.) Second Hrdtiaa,^ KtlniVaiirm 
Third Edition, iiicladiag the Articles of War, London, lv20. lOnirth hdition, I amnion, 

[The dialogues are intended to illustrate the grammatical pi'inciples of ilm Strange r*s VmI IvAm 
Guide. An Appendix contains the 8tthitntal% (^Sukoon^Kln Aufzdc) of ka/iin All Jawan.j 
GiIiCHPist, Johx BopxE'W'ick :, — Grammar of the Hindoosianeu LanyHiuje. Calcutta, iSlIlh 
GiliCHPJST, JOHi? Bopthwick ,^ — The General Bast India Guide and I adeAIff"Uin, 

Gilcheist, Joh^i Boethwige,— S ee also Bahadur AliHasaim. 

A2ION ., — The Indian Voccihtdaryy to ivMch is prefixed the Forms of Lnp^ 
dale), 1788. 

Balpoue, F ., — A Table containing Examples of all the different Specks cf Lnutri'' 
are derived from Triditeral Verhsy in the Form in which they nr^ ustd n 
the Langitage of Hindustan, Asiatick Researches, Yol. II. (1790), pp. 20 


Loacioii, 152 o. 

London ^Jolin Stack- 
s' Far’ if! pits :Cif 
Ci* Ftmot , an i 
i and it. 


Haebis, Heney, — Dictionary, Boiglish and Sindoostany : to which is annexed a toplons and umpxl iCphahe’* 
tioal List of Proper Names of Hen, Wonie7i, Towns, etc., a great Majority oj which appi^ar he 
of Persian, Arabic or Indian Origin, Madras, 1790. [This is Yol, II, Yol. I. does not seem to 
have been issued.] 

Robeets, T.j — An Indian Glossary, consisting of some 1,000 Words and Terms commonly used in the Emt 
Indies, with full Explanations of their respective Meanings, j^orminij an useful Vadi>Memm 
extremely serviceable in assisting Strangers to acquire ivith case atid guiehicss the Lauguugc if that 
Oountry, London, 1800. 

Ibbbdepp, Heeasih, — A Grammar cf the pure and mixed East Indian Dialects, with Dialog^^es afilr i, 
spoken, in all the Eastern 'Eouni ties, meihodhcklly arranged at Calfutia, according v’c 
Brajimenian System, of the Shamscrii ^Language, Coifipnltcntlintj ithtral Explamniuis *,/ :hfj 
GompoundWords, and Gircumlocutory Phrases, necessary for the Aitaiamcid of the Id km of 
that Language, etc. Galculated for the Ds^ of Europeans. With lie marks on the ErM$ in fof^ 
mer Grammars and Dialogues of the Mixed Dialects called Moorish or Moors, wniieu by diffennt 
Europeans; together ivith u ^Refutation of the Assertions of Bui WnjUA.\r iO'Ssy.B, r^'spf rfing the 
Shamscrit Alphabet ; ayid several Specimensof Oriental Poetry, published in the Asiatic Ikmarches, 


London, 1801. 

Rousseaij, S., — Dictionary of Mohamedan Law, Bengal Revenue Terms, Shanscrit, Hindoo mid other words 
used in the East Indies, with full explanations. London, 1802; 2nd Edition, London, 1805. 

Tayloe, Ga^paih Joseph, and Hunter, Widliam, M.D.,— A Dictionary, Hiadoostanee mid English, t.rk 
ginally compiled for his own private Use, by Capt^J. T.; revised and prepared for ilm Press, tdih 
the Assistance of learned Natives in the Gollege of Fort William, by W. H. Calcutta, 1808. 

Taylor, Captain Joseph, and Smyth, W. Gkis.mOB.AM,^Dictionary, Emdoostanee and English, airidged 
t from the quarto Edition of Gaptain Joseph Taylor, edited by the late Hunter, By 
• W. Carmichael Smyth; Esq. London, 1820. 

Steuaet, Charles,— Atj Introduction to the Study of the Hindgstany Language as spoken in the Oarnaiic^^ 
Compiled for the Use of the Company of Gentlemen Cadets on the Madras Establishment at New 
Town, Cuddalore. (? Cnddalore), 1808. Another Edition, Madras, 1848. 

LallI^ LIl, General Principles of Inflection and Gonjugation in the Bruj B.hakfla, or, the Lamuage 
spoken %n the Oountry of Bruf in the District of Qoaliyaxr^ in the Dominions of the Baja of 
^ ^ Bhuri'pooTf^as also in the extensive Countries of Buesmara, Blmdawurf Enter Bed, and BoondeD 

klmnd. Oomposed by Shree Lulloo Lai Kuh, B, hah, ha Moomhee in the Gollege of Wort Williami, 
Calcutta, 1811. * ‘ ^ 

AmInatu l-lIh, MaulavI, Sarfle Urdu, or ShoH Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language written in 
Eind^ Verse. ^Calcutta, 1810. Sqe Garcin de Tassj. 

Roebuck, Lieut. Th.,— A n English and Eindostanee Naval Dictionary of technical Terms md Sea 
Phrases, as also the various words of Command given in working a Ship, etc,, with many sentences 
of great Use at Sea ; to which is prefixed a short Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, The 
whole calculated to enable the Officers of the Eon. East India Company’s and Oountry Senics to 
gwe their Orders to the Lascars with that Exactness and Promptitude, which, upon many 
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Occasions, must ^rove of the greatest Importance. Calcutta, 1811. (Eoman cbaracters.) Reprint 
of tlie same. London, 1813. The Hindoo stanee Interpreter, containing the Budiments of 
Grammar, an extensive Yocahnlary, and a Useful Collection of Dialogues and a Naval Dictionarij. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected by W. Carmicbael Smyth. London, 1824 ; 3rd Edition, 
Paris and London, 1841. A Lashari Dictionary or Anglo-Indian Vocabulary of Nautical Terms 
and Phrases in English and Hindustani. Chiefly in the Corrupt Jargon in use among Laskars 
. Compiled by T. Roebuck, revised by W. Carmichael Smyth and now • , . re- 

edited by G. Small. London, 1882. 

Roebuck, Lisur. Th., — S ee also Gilchrist, John Berth wick. 

Shakespeak, Johk, — A Grammar of the Hindustani Language. London, 1813. 2nd Edition, 1818. 3rd 
Edition, 1826. 4th Edition, to which is added a short Grammar of the DaMiani. London, 1843. 
5th Edition, 1846. Another, 1858. 

Shaeespeau, John, — A Dictionary, Hindostani and English. London, 1817. 2nd Edition, London, 1820. 

Srd Edition, luith a copious Index, fitting the Work also us a Dictionary, English and Hindustani. 
London, 1834. 4th Edition, greatly enlarged. A Dictionary Hindustani and English and 
English and Hindustani, the latter being entirely new. London, 1849. 

Shakespear, John, — An Introduction to the Hindustani Language. London, 1845. 

Anon., — 8e7ne$ of the Hmdostany Primitives. Madras, 1815. 

Bahaour ‘All HusainX, — Cfilchrist Ooiuloo Bisalu, Calcntta, 1820. Another Edition, Calcutta^ 1831. 

' Another, Calcutta, 1846. Another, Agra, 1845, etc. [An abstract of Gilchrist’s Grammar.] 

Muhammad (Mirza), and Price, Capt. W., — A Gi^ammar of the tlwee principal La^vguages, 

Hindoostanee, Persian a^id Arabic, on a pla^i entirely new, and perfectly easy ; to lohich is added 
a Set of Persia7i Dialogues, composed by Mirza lilohammad Saulih, accompanied with an English 
Translation by W. P. London, 1823. (Reviewed by Silvestre de Sacy, in the Journal des 
Savans for January, 1824.) 

Price, Capt. William, — A 7iew Gram7nar of the Hindoostmee Language, iviih Selections /rom the best 
A^ithors, to which are added fa77iiliar Phi^ases and Dialogues the proper Character. London, 

1827-28. 

Price, Capt. William, and TarinX-ciIARAn Mi^fra, — Eindee a7id Hindosfa7iee Selections, to zohioh are 
prefixed the Budime7%ts of Hmdostanee and Bray B,hak,ha Gra7nma7\ See, under Selections. 
Calcutta, 1827, 1830. . . 

Price, Capt. William, — See also Muhammad,Salih. 

Muhammad IbeahXm Maqbah, — Tulifa-e Elphinstone (Present to Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay) ► 
A Hindostani Grammar. Bombay, 1823. 

Muhammad IbRahXm Maqbah, — Lessons in Hindustani Gram7nar, LetterH07'iti7ig, Az'ithmetio, etc,, (fPaHim 
Ndma), by Mahomed Ibrahim Muckba. Bombay, 1847 ; Madras, 1850 j Ninth Edition, Bombay, 
1861. 

Rowe, Mrs., or Digah, and Adams, W. T., — Mula Sutra, a Hindee Spelling BookuPdft II., m Hindoo- 
stanee. Stewart's Historical Anecdotes, translated into Hinduwee, by W« T. Adams ; Dr. XelVs 
Instructions for Modelling and Constructing Schools, translated Mo Hhidoostanee, by W. T. 
Adams. Calcutta, 1824.^ Third Edition of the Spelling-Book, Calcutta, 1833. 

Yates, William, — Introduction to the HinJoostanee Language in three parts, viz., Grammar, with 
Vocabulary and Beading Lessoifs. Calcutta, 1827. ^2nd Edition, 1843. Srd Edition, 1845, 
Sixth Edition, 1855. 

Yates, William, — A DictMiary, Hmdoostany and English. London and Calcutta, 1847. 

Breton, P.,— Vocabulary of the Names of various Parts of the Human Body, and of medical and 
technical Terms, MEnglish, Arabic, Persian and Sansezdt. Calcutta, 1827. 

Adam, Rev. M. T., — Hindi BhasheJea Wyaharana, A Hindee Grammar, for the Izistruction of the Young, 
in the form of easy Questions and Answers. Calcutta, 182J. 

Adam, Rev, M. T.,’-^Hindi Kosha, a Dictionary of the Hindui Language. Calcutta, 1829. ^ 

Adamj Rev. M, T., — Dictiona7'y, English and Hindui. ^ Calcutta, 1838. 

Andrew, W,, — A Comprehensive Synopsis of the Elements of Hizidoostani Q^'ammar. London, 1830, 

Arnot, Sandeord, — A 7 iew self-instructing Qrammar^of the Hindustani Tozigue, the mosi useful and general 
ZSnguage of British India, in the Oriental azid Bomazi Character. (With Appendix of Reading 
^ Exercises and VocaBhlary.) London, 1831. 2nd Edition, ib., 1844. 

Arnot, Sandeorp ; and Eorbes, Duncan, — Grammar of the Hindusidziee Tongi^e in the Oriental a7%d 
Roman Characters^ and a Selection of eUsy Extracts for Beading in the Persi- Arabic and Deva- 
mgari Characters^ ^>y S. Arnot, with a Vocabulary and Notes, by Duncan Eorbes. London, 1844. 

Tat. U, PifiT I. B 2 
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CUnoiK riE Tassv, Joseph HiEiODOSE, — Memmri ' snr la S^jSthni Metn ' jo - 

hindmstanie . Eeprinted fx’om tlie I';!*-. 

Gaecis he Tassy, Joseph HCliodoke, — ? ci Xtni-p'r h:,J ,.■ 

VJScitle ILoyale et Spediilc des Lautjiws Ui'aniabs I icahl'S. Puri', 1^-.'. 


■hi 


f 


Qiitre quelques Additions a la GravimairVf dts Ltfires hin \s: ** " i"-./ f i 

Tradactwn et de Facsimile. Paris, 1833. 2nJ Editicii (\\ithoiu the Aiq-^vhalx). Pan>. ; 
auother, I878» Beviewed by Eemaud. Juiunhil Jsiai.q' H.. |p. 2^ u l! ^ aad 

IL, xv,, pp. 398 and S, ; also, by Anon., in ZtUschnJi ckr DeutM'lii'U Murgi alaiaiin Lui 
Gesellsciiaft, I. (1847), pp. 360 and : also by FAbbe Btrirand in J IV,, ii. 

(1847), pp. 548 and If. 

Gakcix be Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — Manuel de VAndiunr da Oj* rs idliihd> - u '/ ll\ pa i */- 

poiir exercer d la Conversatmi et an Style eplsiolairCj arn^hipdtjiies a •.ft TM-aiisuiy*’ 
hindoiistani. Pains, 1836. 

Garoia be Tassy, Joseph H^liobore, — Oorriye dis Thimes die Mtimnl dn FHlnd^ ^ ?. Vuth^ 

1837. 


Garoo be Tassy, Joseph H^biodore, — Analyse dr$ Grammuln s hiftd^^^fslani 

Sar/-t Z 7 rdg 62^ c^bj o.x|y Qaiodul-i Zahda-i Urdu. %loui'ual HI., v# 

(1838), pp. 66 and fi. 

Gargix be Tassy, Joseph H^liobore, — Budiments de la Langne Eindeui, Paris, 1847. Rtviwed by 
Bertrand, Journal Asiatique, IV., ix, (1847), pp. 54sb and 

Garcik be Tassy, Joseph H^biodore, — Frosodie de$ Langues de VOneni Mtisalman^ speVuhimnt de 
rArahe, du Fersan, du Turc, et de V Hindoustani, Paris, 1848 (Extract from Journal Asiuiiqv.i ). 

Garoix be Tassy, Joseph H:6LiODORB,-~See Deloncle, Francois. 

Thompson, J, T, — An English and Eindostanee Spelling Guide, Seramporo, 1832. 

Thompson, J. English and Oordoo School Dictionary. 2nd Edition, Serampore, 1836. 

Thompson, J. T ., — A Dictionary in Oordoo and English^ compiled from the best mithoniieSf and arranged 
according to the order of the English Alphabet, Serampore, 1838. 

Thompson, J. Id ,y*^English and Urdu School Dictionary in Boman Characters, tsifh the aecentmiifju uf the 
Urdu Words. Calcutta, 1841. 

Thompson, J. T ., — A Dictionary in Hindi and English, Calcutta, 1846. 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1870. 
Srd Edition, by W. ITassau Lees, Calcutta, 1884. (Reviewed, Calcutta Fevimo, Vol. IX. (l&iS), 
pp. 372 and ff.) • 

Kishan Rao, — Folyglott Interlinear, being the first Instructor in English, Hindui, etc, Calcutfa, 1831. 

B'Rozario, P. S.,— a D{ctio7iary of the Principal Languages spoheyi in the Bengal Presidency, viz., Ehgiishp 
Bdngdlij aiid Hindustani, Calcutta, 1837. 

Ballantyne, James R , — Grammar of the Hindustani La^iguage, with Grammatical Exercises,, London, 
1838. 


Bablanttne, James R., — Elemeyits of Hmdi a^id Braj Bliahha Gra^miar, Loudon, 1839. 2nd Edition,- 
London, 1868. 

Ballantyne, James R., — A Gramynarof the Hindustani Language, with Notices of the Bnij uml Dakhani 
Dialects, London, 1842, 

Ballanttn|, James R,— Poc^ejf Guide to Hindustani Conversatmi, London, 1839; ib, 3845. 

Ballantyne, James E., — Hindustani Letters in the Nuskh-Taleeh and Sldkusiu’-Amez CJumtcier, with 
Translations, London, 1840. 

Ballantyne, James R., — ‘The F^^actical Oiiental Interpreter, or Hmis on the art of fi'anslaiing from 
English Into Hwdustaoii and Persian, London, 1843. 

Anon., — English and Hindustani Exercises of the irregular Yerhs, Madras, 1842. 

Ams., -^Introduction to the Eindoostanee Grammar, adapted to the Ese of Students in the Presidency of 
^ Madras. Madras, 1842, 2iid Edition, Madras, 1851 {Eindoostanee Grammar for the Use, ^v.). 

Leech, Major E., O.B., — Notes on, and a short Vocabulary of the Eindtivee Dialect of Suudelkhand, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Tol. XII. (1843), pp. 108G and ff. (Contains a short 
Grammar and a full Vocabulary.)' ,, 

Dossabhbe Sorabjee, Idiomatical Sentences in the E^igUsh, Hvndoosianee, Qoozraiee and Persian 
Language, Bombay, 1843. 

A 9 MAD ‘AlI (op Delhi),— chasTmia. (An Elementary Grammar of Urda). Delhi, 1845. 

.Forbes, DnscAsr ,— Eindustani Manual: a Poclcet- Companion for those who visit India in any 
Capacity ; intended^ to facilitate the essential Attainments of Conversing with Fluency and Compos- 
ing with Accuracy in the most useful of all the Languages spoken in our Eastern Empire. In two 
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Paris^ Part I . — A compendious Grammar of the Language. Part II. — A Vocabulary of useful 
Worthy English and Eindusfani, London, l845, 2nd Edition, considerably improved, London , 
1848. New Edition, London, 1859. Porbfs, Duncan, and Plaits, J. T„~^New Edition, 
carefully revised by J. T. Platts. London, 1874. 9th Edition, 1889. 12tli Edition, London 
(no date). 

Forbes, Duncan, — A Grammar of the Hindustani Language in the Oriental and Roman Character, loith 
numerous copper-plate Blustrations of the Peo'sian and Eevandgari Systems of alphabetic Writmg : 
to which is added a copious Selection of easy Extracts for reading^ in the Persi-AraUc and 
Devandgari Characters, forming a complete Introduction to the [Tofa-Kahdni andl] Bdgh-o-Bahdr, 
together with a Vocabulary of all the Words, and various explanatory Notes. London, 1846* 
New Editions, London, 1856, 1858, and 1862. (Reviewed by TAbbe Beitrand in Jctmial 
Asiatique, IV., viii. (1846), pp. 377 and ff.) See also Arnot, Sandford, 

Forbes, Duncan, — A Dictionary, Hindustani and English, to lohich is added a reversed Part, English and 
Hindustani. London, 1848. An Edition in Roman" Cbaracters, London, 1859. A smaller 
Hindustani and English Dictionary [Roman Characters]. London, 186*2, 

Dobdie, Captain Robert Sheduon,— A Pochet Dictionary of English and Hindoostani. London, 1816-47. 
Eastwice, E. B., — A concise Grammar of the Hindustani Language, to lohich are added Selections for 
Beading. London, 1S47. 2nd Edition bj Rev. G. Small, ib., 1858. 

East WICK, E. B., — Handbook of the Bombay Preside^icy, with an Account of the Bombay City 2nd 
Edition . . . revised and . . . rewritten [by E. B. E.]. London, 1881. (Sec. 1 

contains Vocabularies and Dialogues ; Gujarati, Hindustani, Maiathi.) 

Brice, N., — Dictionary, Hindustani and English. Romanized. Calcutta, 1847. Srd Edition (revised by 
E. J. Lazarus). Benares, 1880. 

In^a Allah Khan, Mir ; and Muhammad Hasan (QatIl), — Darya-e Latlfat, or the Grammar and 
Idiom of the Urdu Language^ By Mir Insha Allah Khan and Mohammed Hasan KatiL 
Murshidabad, 1848. 

'IsiAM Baotsi, MaulavI, — Grammar of the Urdu Language, by Moulvi Imam Buksh, of the Delhi 
College. Delhi, 1849. 

WlJiD ‘AlI Khan, — Childasta-e Anjumdn. [A Hiudostani Manual, containing a Reader, a Collection of 
Proverbs, Tables of Genders of Nouni^, Rules of Grammar, and Simple Arithmetic.] 
Agra, 1849. . 

Anon., — Anglo Hindustanee Handbook ^ or pbrangeVs Self Interpreter and Guide to Colloquial and 
General Intercourse with the Natives of India. Calcutta and London, 1850. 

— Hindustani Spelling Book in the Roman Character. .4th Edition, Allahabad, 1850. 

Grant, Henry N., — An Anglo- Hindustanee Vocabulary, adapted for European Sojourners in India. 
Calcutta, 1850. 

Anon., — A Dictionary, English, Hindoostanee and Persian, Madras, 1851. 

Benson, Lieut., — A few Words on the Arabic Derivatives in Hindustani. London, 1852, 

Brown, C. P., — The Zillah Dictionary in the Roman Character: explaining the various Words used in 
Business in India. Madras, 1852. 

HboWN, 0* P., — English and Hindustani Phraseology, or Exercises in Idioms. Calcutta, 1855. 
pEOCHNOW, J. Dettlow, — AnfangsgrUnde einer Grammatik der hindustanischen Sprache, Berlin, 1852. 
Carnegt, Patrick, — Kachahri Technicalities, or a Glossary of Terms Rural, Official and General in daily 
Use in the Courts of Law and in Illustration of the Tenures, Customs, Arts and Manufactures of 
Hindustan. Allahabad, 1853. 2nd Edition, ^’6., 1877. 

'Faulkner, Alexander, — The Orientalist^ s Grammatical Vade Mecuw : being an easy Introduction to the 
Rules and Principles of the Hindustani, Persian, and Gujarati Languages. Bombay, 1854. 

— Hindustani School Dictionary (Romanized), English and Urdu,- Calcutta, 1854. 

Anon., — English and Hindustani Vocabulary. Madras, 1854. 

DEvI-prasad, — Debipresad^s polyglott Grammar and Exercises in Persi'^':. A7'%bic, Eindee, Oordoo 

and Bengali.. With an Analysis of Arabic and synonymous W ; r. . f logical Argument. 
For the Use of Students. Calcutta, 1854. * 

Fallon, S. W., — An English-Eindusfani Laic and Commercial Dictionary of Words and Phrases used in 
civil, criminal, revenue, and mercantile Affiairs ; designed especially to assist Translator's of Law 
Papers. Calcutta, 1858. 

.Fallon, S. W.,—A romanized English-Hindustani Law and Commercial Dictionary of Words and Phrases 
“ used in civil, criminal, revenue, and mercantile by S. W. F. Edited and revised by 

Lala Faquir Chand. Benares, 1888. 
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Fali^OX, S. W.,— J. Sihdusfani-English Law mid (Xhtimv^'^l il Dj>f/*>;fra, ** 
and Kofes in addition to the Lma Fhfasts guvn ih g^mea' lK<”t 
Fal3uOK, S. W.*— a Eew Hindusfaki'^Entjlish Biciioaarg, nV/A iT' >*rAr/ * 
md FoJh-Lore. Banaras, 1879, 

Fallon, S. Kew EnglisliStiuhrsiam Elrtmaary, ]f7r4 V 

Colloquial English translated info Eindusiatil, hj S. W 
Vaish, of Delhi. Banaras and London, 1883. 

Giolam Htjsain,— ^ Collection of Idmnaiir Saih nces iit> Edglish ah I lli> I r, 

Madras, 1858. 

KaeImu’d-bin MablyI, — Qaimididhnmhtadz ^ [A Hind<’^stani Grammar ir. 

Agra, 1858. Another Edition. Lahore, 1802. 

Williams, (Sib) Moniee, — Rudiments of llindustaid Cninininr. Cheltenham 
Williams, (Sib) Monieb, — An Easy Introductiou io ihj Sti dj \f Illn 
Williams, (Sib) Monies, — Eindilstdm Primer ; containing a First UraMyiar 
Vocahulary of common Words on varhus S^dftcts, lotjAutr wi: 

Stories, London, 1860. 

Williams, (Sib) Monieb, A pjactical Eiiidustani Granutiar ; als^t ii/uJ b'/uj, j by Cotton 

Mather. London, 1862. Another Edition, 1876, 

GgULAiii Mu:i^ammab, — Colloquial Dialogues in Hmdiisfani, London, 1859. 

Bayeety, H. G., Thesau'ims of English and llindvstdnl Technical Terms tised in Duihiing a^id 

useful Arts ; and scientific Manual of Words and Phrases in the higher Branches of KmwleJar * 

contaimngu:pwardsof five thousand Words not generally to be found in the Euglish and Vrda 

Dictionaries. Hertford (printed), 1859. 

M^O'^.f^Prdu’-English Vocabulary. Benares, 1860. 

Haidar Jang Bahadur,— Z ej/ to Eindustam, m - an easy Method of acquiring llrndusfani in the ongmA 
Character. By Hyder Jung Batadoor. London, 1861. ^ 

IgvAEl Das,— Soldier’s Eindoostanee Companion, or, A GtUde to the most widely spoken Lahauaue 

the Country, by Baba Ishnree Dass. Benares, 1S6L J J -J 

Mather, Cotton, Glossary, Hindustani aiid English, io the Keiv Testament and Psalms. London 1^61 
Mather, Cotton,— See also Williams, (Sir) Mqnier. » - ^ » 

HigiR ^AlI Beg, Fai? Allah KglN, and Muhammad A^san, — QawaHd-e Urdv^ rm ITrdff Grammar, in 
four parts. Parts i iii. by H. *A. B. an^ F. A. Hh., and P^ait iv. by M. A. (? Place) • 
mtabad, 1866-67; t6., 1868-70; VS., 1871-74; Lucknow, 1869; ib., 1376; AllaLabad,’ 1874; 
Lucknow, 1874; iJi., 1875; Cbapra, 1878. 

Hazblgbovb, G. P., a Vocabulary, JEnglish and Eindusianee . . . coniainiug K>men 

daiure of Ordnance Stores ... a Collection of Military Terms .’Bombay! 

Mathura Prasad Missk, -—Tnhngual Dictionary, being a comprehensive Lexicon in English, Urdu and 
an*, eMUng^ the syllabic Pronunciation and Etymology. With Explanations in Enolish 
Urdu and Ehndi %n the Roman Oharacter. Benares 1865. * 

Holeotd W_ E. Al-KalSm. or Eindustani mad’e easy. Part I., Lahore, 1S60 ; Parf I, Detti 

1867; Pari L Lahore, IpO. Complete, London, 1873. Another Edition, ib., 1889. Sixth EdC 
tion, ^b., no date.^ (Reviewed. The Oriental, 1873, pp. 731 and ff.) 

Holeoyd, W. R. M., Eindustani for every Day. Lahore and London, 1906. 

Blumhaedt, C. H.,--Om^o/ AmAanc, containing an English, Oordoo and Amharic Yocabularv, 
Anon., — The Romanized Eindusianee Manual. Madras, 1869. 

DuegI PEAslD,--(^ide feIe^a3 or a collection of Words and Phrases used in the Trans- 

^ lahon of Legal Papers from Erd4 mto English. Benares, 1869 ; 2nd Edition ib 1874 
Durga Prasad,— EngUsh-Urdu Translator's Gompaziion. Part L Benares 1884 ' 

Lo«s„ 18,0. 

isra. (R.™wed. 

Ethbeington, Ret. W.,— 0 Grammar of the Eindi Language. Benares, 1873. (Re- 
viewed. Indian Evangelical Eeview, Vol. I (1874), pp. 885 and S .) ^ 
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^Ali , — The Einclustani Teacher, 3rd Edition, Bangalore, 1870 ; 4tli Edition, ^‘6., 1876. 

Kellogg, S. H., — Vocahularies of certain Kimalayan Dialects, by Rev, IF./. P, Morrison, Missionary of the 
Fresh, Board in India; P resented, and accoinyaniecl ivith Goniparative Tables of Hindi Declen^ 
sional Sy steins, by Rev. S. H. Kellogg, of tbe same Mission. Proceedings of the American Ori- 
ental Society, October, 1871, pp. xxxvi. and ff. In Vol. X. of tbe Journal of tbe A, O. S. 

Kellogg, S. H., — A Grammar of the Hindi Language, in which are treated the High Hindi, Braf, and 
the Eastern Hindi of the Edmdyan of Tnlsi Das, also the colloquial Dialects of Rajput and, 
Kwndoii, Avadh, Eiwd, Bhojptir, Magadha, Maithila (sic), etc., tcith copious philological Notes, 
First Edition, Allahabad and Calcutta, 1876. 2nd Edition, London, 1893. (The title as 
given above is that of the 2nd Edition. That of the 1st Edition is shorter.) 

Anon ., — Elements of Hindoostanee Grammar, Prepared for the Thomason Civil Engineering College, 
Boorhee, Boorbee, 1872. 

A:no^., — Idiomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and Hindustani. Lahore, 1872, 1873, 1878. 

Dowson, John, — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language, London, 1872 ; ih., 1887 ; 3rd Ed., ih, 
1908. (Reviewed by J. B[eames3 in Indian Antiquary, Vol. II. p. 56.) 

DowsOi?, John, — A Hindustani Exercise-Booh ; containing a Series of Passages and Extracts adapted for 
Translation into Hindustani, London, 1872. 

Anon., — Idiomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and Hmdustani. (Published for the Department of 
Pablic Instruction, Punjab.) Lahore, 1872. 

Anon., — A Hindi-English Dictionary for the use of Schools, Benares, 1873. 

Fuerell, J. W., — Hindtistani Synonyms; a Collection of proximately synonymous Words in daily Use in 
the Hindustani Language : loith Explanations of the Differences of Meaning obtaining between 
them, Calcutta, 1873. 

Sabas tJKH Lal, — An Anglo-Urdu Dictionary, Allahabad, 1873. 

Pritohabb, Iltubtjs T., — The English Language, on Nasmitlds Practical System, adapted to Oordoo, By 
J. T, P,, assisted by Saiyad Jdafar Eosain and Mirsa KJmddddd Beg, London, 1873. 

Atkinson, E. T., — Statistical, descriptive and historical Account of the North-Western Provinces of India, 
Edited by E. T. A. Allahabad, 1874. Bundelz Vocabulary, Vol. I., pp. 104, 106. 

Atkinson, E. T.,— See Benson, T. 

Homem, Paulo Maria, — Novo Vocahulario em Portuguez, Ooncanim, Inglez e Hindustani. Oo-ordenado 
para o uso dos sens patricios que percorrem a^ India Ingleza. Assagao, Bombaim (printed), 1874* 

PezzONI, MonstgnORB, — Grammatica italiana e dndostana. Sirdhana, 1874. 

Platts, John T,, — A Grammar of the Hindustani or Urdu Language. London, 1874. 

Platts, Son's T,,--^Hindustanz or Urdu, (Article in Vol. XI., Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 9th Edition, 
pp, 840 and -ff.) Edinburgh, 1880. 

Platts, John T.,— A Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi, and English. London, 1884. 

Platts, John T., — See Forbes, Duncan. 

Sell, Rev. E., — Khulasatu, d-qawanm. An Elementary Grammar. Madras, 1874; ih., 1878; ih,, 1879, 

Sell, Rev. E., — Jami’‘u Hqaioamn, Madras, 1877. 5th Edition, ih., 1887. 

Aurillao, H., — Petit Manuel Fran^ais-Hindoustani, Calcutta, 1875. 

Bate, J. D,,-^A Dictionary of the Hindee Language, Benares, 1875. (Reviewed by J. Beames — Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. IV. (1875), p. 223.) 

Plunkett, Cart. G. T., — The Conversation Manual in English, Hindustani, Persian, and Pushto, London 
1875. 2nd Edition (by Lieut.- Colonel G. T. P.). Revised, London, 1893. 

Stapley, L. a., — Exercises, English and Urdu. Part II. Calcutta, 1875. 

^IVA Prasab, RIja, — Urdu Sarf o Nahw, an Urdu Grammar, with an English preface. Cawnpore, 1875. 
2nd Edition, Revised, Allahabad, 1877. 

Hindi Vyaharan, a Hindi Grammar. Revised Edition, Allahabad, 1877. 

^Abbu’l-WABub, MaulavI, — New Romanized Dictionary, English and Urdu, by Maulawi Abdool Wadood. 
Calcutta, 1876. 2nd Edition, ih,, 1879. 

DelonOLE, Francois , — Dictionnaire hindoustani-frangais eh frangais-hindoustani, suivi Tun Vocabulaire 
myihologique, historique et g^ographique de Vlnde, public sous la Direction de M. Qardn de Tassy, 
Paris, 1875. [Introduction by Garcin de Tassy. Only 32 pages of the Dictionary have 
appeared.] 

Anon .,' — Glossary of Indian Terms, for Use of Officers of Revenue, ^c, Madras, 1877. 

BlocSmann, H., — English and Urdu School Dictionary, Romanized, 8th Edition, Calcutta, 1877. 

DurgI P'&kBl'D,—ZubdatTl-qawTid. An Elementary Urdu Grammar in two parts. Lucknow, 3877. 
[Written at the request of Mr. Kempson.] 
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ifemoraiiiltiw on a point of lukhni irmmmar. Loiulon. 1S7S. 

Dus, B. F. X,j — 1 Fo<;alt£Zar?/ injir <2 Lan^juaf/es : EnjUslu rtujU’S^, Coa, Marathi an! 

Printed in tlie Roman Glmractor. Satara, 1878. 

A5^0K*j — Vocahdary of Technical Terms used in Eh^nenfarij Vtrna^ular fichcd IFTV 

Ta^:, a ., — The Marine Officers Einditstani Inierj^^reter* Bombay^ lbT9. 

LyaIiL, (Sia) C. J., — Sketch of the Ehidusiani Language, Iviiubnrg'u l^^SO* 

X^lms ‘AitXj SaitiDj (JalIl), — Gulfhan-e Faiz, (A Dictionary of Urdu Diii\4ly Hiruli; mordi* aiui 
explained in Persian.) LncUno'^r, ISSO. 

Cbatek, Rey. T ., — The Royal School Dictionary^ in B^iglish an I Roman- Vr h, Unckn 

Ckayex, Rby. T..“P/ie Gem Diciionary, in English and Jlindnsfani, Liickiinw, 1881. 

CbayeYj Rey. T., — TheFopularDicHonanjinEntjUsli-Uindnstanian l Ilindushim-EngUd^^ Lnnil u 
Lucknow, 1888. Reyised and enlarged Edition [by B. H. Badleyy Lucknow ISSlL 

Ceayen, Rey. T — The Royal Dictionary, Bnglish-Hindustani. London, Bell and SonSj H'd". 

Geieesok, G. a., — A Handbook to the Kayathi (2ad Edition, Kai:hi) Character. First Edition. Calcutta* 
1881 ; 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1899. 

Hutchinson, R. F.» — Glossary of Medical and Medico-Legal Terms, etc. 2nd Editirai, Calcutta, 1881 , 

BeamlES, Z Handbook of the Bengal Presidency. With an account of Calcutta City Iw E. B, Euftiwiek]. 
London, 1882. (Sec. 1 contains Vocabularies and Dialogues, Bengali, IlindR by J. B.) 

Beames, J., — See Dowson, 3.; Bate, J. D. 

Browne, J., — Hindi Primer in Roman Characters, London, 1882. 

Palmer, E., — A Simplified Grammar of Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic, London, 18S2. 

PiNOOTT, Frederic, —P7z-e Hindi Manual, comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Langnagehrdh Literary and 
Provincial; complete Syntax; Exercises in ranous Styles of Hindt Composition ; Dialogues on 
several subjects; and a useful Vocahtdary, London, I8S2. Tkmd Edition, Londoa, 1890. 

Keegan, W,, — Grammatica Linguoe Indostance, Sardbana, 1883. 

Keegan, W ., — A Vocabulary in Urdu, Latin, and English, Bardbana, 1SS2. 

Foulques, Al. Ed., Prof., — Hinddstdni zabdn he Qaivaid, Grammatica indosfana ad Ifso degli italiahi 

Napoli, 1883. 

Vinson, J., — Elements de la Grammaire hindoustanie, Paris, 1883, 

Vinson, J.,— IfonweZ de la Langue hindoustani, Paris, 1899. 

Benson, T., — Statistical, descriptive and historical Account of the Norlh-Wesiern Provinces of India . • 

Edited by E. T. Atkinson. Vol. VII., Allahabad, 1884. On pp. 501-503 A Focahuhry by T. B., 
of the Patois of Agra, 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — Mmi^ud-gatvaHd, (A Grammar). Lahore, 1885. Another Edition, Lahom 
1898. 


Aw^.,—English-ffindi Dictionary for the Use of Schools, Revised Edition, Calcutta, 1885. 

Anon., — Polyglot Grammars and Dialogues, Delhi, 1885* 

Anon., — Handbook to Hindoostanee Gonversation, etc, Calcutta, 1886. 

Amis., -^Handbook to Hindustani Gonversation, Seramp ore, 18S6. 

Am'^., --Hindustani Manual for Beginners. Bonbay, 1886. 

Baness, j. P,, --Manual of Hindustani. Calcutta, 1886. 

Dina Natha Deya, — Hindustani Grammar, Calcutta, 1886. 

Reynolds, M. 0,,— Household Hindustani, A Manual for New-comers. Calcutta, 1886. 

Macmahon, Captain,— ZZse/w? Hints, Phrases, and Sentences for Students in Hindustani. Poona, 1886. 
CouRTOis, Lieut.-Col.j a Manual of the Hindustani Language as spoken in Southern Inflia. 

Madras, 1887. 


GunI Ll^—The Imperial Anglo-Nagri Dictionary. By Goonee Lai. Dinapore, 1887. 

Hashamat AlI, M., a Alanual of English Idiomatic Phrases with Urdu Eguivalenis. Bombay, 1886. 
Madhusu DAN Pandit, MadhusUdni-mghaniu, [A Hindi Dictionary,] Lahore, 1887. 

Kaisar Bactt, Mirza, Shahzada,— iTawar Hash. [A Hindi Dictionary.] AUalmbad* 1887. 
Eardlet-Wilmot, Lieut. H., — Hindustani Idiomatic Sentences. Madras, 1887. 

Rogers, E. H ., — How to speak Hindustani, London, 1887. ^ 

Saiyid Anuxi>,—Hindd$ta7iz-Urdu Lugkat. Delhi, 1887. 


Anon.,— to speak English. English and Urdu. Lucknow, 1888. 

Anon., — Useful Sentences. English and Urdu, Lucknow, 1888. 

Muhammad Ashrap ^ALi,—Mustalahat-e Urdu, Lucknow, 1890. (A dictionary of idiomatic 
of words, with illustrations from standard authors.) 
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Kkmpsox, M. 5 — The Sytifax and Idioms of HindtoUani, or Progressive P<vercises in Translation, with Notes 
(^^id . . . Vocabidanes, A Manual. London, 1890. Another Edition, 1894. 

Sr. Rbni5 de, — Ahrege de Grammaire Jiindoustanie. Rcjuen. 1890. (Roman character.) 

Smith, PErwCr, — Urd^i Grammar. Calcutta, 1890. 

Tweedie, J.j — Hindustani as it ought to he spokeiu Calcutta, 1890 ; 2nd Edition, ih., 1893. 

Tweebie, J., — Hindustani as it ought to he sjpoken. Supple7nents Calcutta, 1893. [A kej to the above 
work.] 

AmIr Ai^mad , — AQnids Dictionary. Bampur, 1891. 

Baijij Das, Baba, — Bihek Kosh. (A Hindi Dictionary in Hindi.) Bankipore, 1892. 

Bll'mhardt, J, E.j — Military Vocahularies. I. — Bnglish-Hindustani . London, 1892. 

Dias, S. S. be Jesus, — Tres Mil Yocahulos em Portuguez, Concani, Inglez e Lidustani. Bombaim, 1892. 

Gokhale, V., — Hindustani xvithout a Master. Bombay, 1892. 

Phillips, Colo^'el A. H., — Hindustani Idioms, loith Vocabulary. London, 1892. 

Besant, Oapt. T. H. G., — 'The Persian and Urdu Letter-ioriter. Calcutta, 1893. 

Jansen, H., — (7.) Bemerkungen Zur Yerskunst ion Urdu (pp. 63) als Teil der Dinleitung zuon (IL) Trans- 
cidptiooistext der WasoTcht des Aniaoiat. Friedrichshagen, 189^. Araanat ’ is the TaMiallus 
of Agha Hasan.] 

Jawahir Singh, — The Urdu Teacher. IJmballa, 1893. 

Seibel, a., — Theoretisch-praktische Graomnatik der Hindustaoii-Sprache, onit Ubungstucheoi in arahischer 
Scho'ift, uoid ein deutsch-hioidustaoii TFo?*^erZ>2fc7z,. Wien, Pest, Leipzig, 1893. 

Mu^ammab JalIlu’r-Ra^man Khan (MaulayI), — Uoxlu Qanuni Dictiooiary. IJmballa, 1894. 

ScHiTLTZE, M., — Grammatih der hioidustaoiischeoi Spo'ache. Leipzig, 1894. 

Green, Lieut. -Col. A. 0., — A Practical Hindustaoii Graonmar. Oxford, 1895. 

McCarthy, L-, — Go^aonmaire Hioidustani-Fo'an^aise. Verviers, 1895. 

Ranking, G., — A Guide to Hindustaoii. Calcutta, 1895. 

Ranking, G., — Urdu-Doiglish Primer, for the Use of the Oolooiial Aoiillery, 1899. 

Ranking, G., — Introductory Uxercises in Urdu Prose Goonposifion, A Collection of 50 Exercises ivith 
Idiomatic Phrases and Gramonatical Notes, accompanied by a full Vocabulary and Translation of 
each Passage^ Calcutta, 1896. 

Ranking, G.,' — English-Hindustaoii Dictionary. Calcutta and London, 1905. 

Small, G., — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Lunguage. Calcutta, 1895. 

Small, G.,— See also Roebuck, Lieut. Th. • 

Small, G. ; Francis, C. R. ; and Hash (Mrs. Fraser), — Anglo-Uo'du Handbook ; or, Hindustaoii Guide for 
the Use of Medical Practitioners ioi Northern Lidia. Calcutta, 1895. (Reviewed, Asiatic' 
Quarterly Review, New Series, IX., pp. 497 and :ff.) 

Anon., — The Students'" Hindi-Eoiglish Dictionary. Benares, 1896. 

Greaves, Ebwin, — A Grammar of Modern Hindi. Benares, 1896. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
ib. 1908. 

Anon., — The Student's Practical Dictionary, containing Eoiglish Woo*ds, with English aoid Urdu meanings 
in Persian Character. Allahabad, 1897. 

Anon., — The Student's Po-actical Dictionary, containing Hindustani Words, ivith English meanings in 
Persian Character. Allahabad, 1900, 

Practical Dictionary, English-Urdu. Allahabad, 1897 

Anon,, — Practical Dictionary, Urdu-English. Allahabad, 1900, 

Anon., — The Student's Practical Dictionary of the Hindustani Language. Allahabad, 1900. 

Sangagi Rao, S., — A po^actical Method of Learning the Hindustani Language. Madras, 1897. 

Sangagi Rao, S., — A Handy Urdu-English Dictionary, based on Shakespear and the best Modern Authori^ 
ties. Madras, 1899. 

Haig, T. Wolseley, — Hints on the Study of Urdu. Allahabad, 1898. 

Narain, R., — The Best Instructor of Hindustani, without the aid of a Munshi. English and Boman. 

Muttra, 1898. 

Tagliabue, Camillo, — Grammatica della Lingua indostana o Urdu. Torino, Roma, Firenze, 1892. 2nd 
Edition, Manuale e Glossario della Lingua, etc Roma, 1898. 

Thobubn, W. L., — The EnglishHrdu Dictionary^ Lucknow, 1898. 

Laiq A^mab, MaulyI, — The Urdu 8 elf- Instructor. Delhi, 1899. 

ChibanjI Lal, Lala, — Hindustani Mahhzan-ul-Muhdwarat. Treasury of Urdu Idioms. Delhi, 1900. 

Dank, Geoege J., — An Introduction to Hindi Prose Composition. Benares, 1900. 

Dann, Gboege j., — First Lessons in Urdu. Calcutta, 1911. 
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AhhloM i Hindi, or Indian Ethics. Translated info Urdu from a Fersian Version of the 
Hitopadesa, by Mir Bahadur ^Ali . . . Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Syed 

AhdoolaK London, 1868. Extracts from tlie book will be found in Price’s Hindee and Hin- 
doostanee Selections. See Section III. 

See Hasan, Mir. 

Banerjea, K. M., — See Lallu Lai. 

Baness, J. E.,— See Lallu LM. 

Barker, W. B., — See Mazbar ^Ali Kban Wila. 

Be AMES, J., — See Gband BardM. 

Bell, C. W. Bowdler, — S ee Hasan, Mir. 

Benmohel, N. L., — See gber ‘Ali Afsoa. 

Bertrand, i/Abb^,— S ee Haidar Ba^sJi (Haidari) ; gber ‘Ali Afsos; Tabsinu’d-din. 

Bhairava-prasada,— See Lallu Lai. 


BiHARl LAL,—-The Sutsuya of Biharee with a Commentary entitled the Lain Chundrika ; by Shree Lidloo Ltd 
Kuvi, BhaJdha Moonshee,in the College of Fort William, Calcutta, 1819. A revised edition 
issued from tbe Office of tbe Superintendent of Government Printing, India, in 1896, by G. A. 
Grierson. It is entitled ^The Satsaiya of Bihari, with a Commentary entitled Lala Cmidrihl, 
hy Cri Lallu Lai Kavi, Several editions bave been published by native presses, amongst wbicb 
may be mentioned Srvngdra-saptasati, Benares, 1873. (This includes a Sanskrit metrical version 
and a Sanskrit commentary, both by Paramananda Pandit) ; Sri-Bihari SaUsal saWc. EarV 
prakas Ttka sahit, Benares, 1892. (Has an excellent commentary by Hari Prakii§) ; Bihart- 
Bihar. Benares, 1898. (Has an introduction, and a commentary in tbe Kundaliya metre bv 
Ambika Datt Byas.) 

Burton, Sir Richard P.,-~*See Mazbar 'AH Kbrm Wila. 

Carmichael-Smtth, — See Smytb. 

Chaman, — S ee Kazim 'All Jawan 

Ohand BardaI, — Only portions of tbe text bave been printed. Parts bave been edited by Mr. J. Beames 
and by Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, in the Bibliotheca Indica. The latter gentleman has also 

translated a section of the portion which he edited. Canto I. has also been edited in Benares by 
Pandit Mohanlal Vishnnlal Pandya, .under the title of M. V, Pandia’s Manuscript of the 
Prithvirdj Edsdu of Ohand Barddt, edited in the original old Emdi with critical Notes by Pandit, 
etc. Benares, 1887, 1888. A continuation is.now (1912) being issued in Benares by the Nagari 
Prachariui Sabha. Tbe following are tbe principal works dealing with the poem ; — 

Tod, Col. James, — Bajasthan, passim. See especially, Yol. I., pp. 254, 614, 62,3. Alar. The 
Vow of Sanjogta (a translation of an episode in the poem), Asiatic Journal, Vol XXV 
pp. 101-112, 197-211, 273-286. 

Beames, J., — On Ohand’s Poems. Proceedings, Bengal Asiatic Society, 1868, p. 242. 

Beames, J., The Nineteenth Booh of the Gestes of PrithirSj by Ohand Bardai, entitled ‘ The 
Marriage of Padmavati’, literally translated from the old Hindi. Journal, Bengal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XXXVIII (1869), Pt. I., p. 145. 

Beames, J., — Reply to Mr, Growse. Ib., p. 171. 

Beames, J., Translations of selected Portions of Booh I. of Ohand’s Epic. Journal Bengal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XLI (1872), Pt. I., p. 42. ’ ^ 

Beames, Z.,~List of the Boohs contained in Ohand’s Poem, the Prithiraja Rdso Ib 
p. 204, 


Beames, J.,- 

Beames, J.,- 

Beames, J.,- 

U-ROffSE, F. 

Geowse, F. 
Geowse, F. 
Geowse, F. 
Gsowse, F. 


—Letter (on his edition of Chand). 
p. 122. 

—Studies in the Grammar of Ohand Bardai. Journal 
Vol. XLI (1873), Pt. L, p. 165. 

-Translation from the first Booh of the Prithirdja Rdsau. 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. I (1872), p. 269. 

Poems of Ohand Barday. Journal, Asiatic 

xxxvn (1868), Pt. I., p. 119. 

S') Further Noteson the Prithwdjrdyasa. Ib., Vol. XXXVIII fl 8695 Pt T i 

5., — Translations from Ohand. B., p. 161. ^ ' ’’ P' 

5., — Bejomder to Mr. Beames. Ib., Vol. XXXIX (1870), Pt. I., p 52 


Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1873, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
By Kavi Ohand Barddi. 
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SyImal Das, Katieaj, — The Antigtiity^ Authenticity arid Genuineness of the B^pic called the 
Frithi Fdj Rasa, and commonly ascrihedHo Chand Bardai, Jotirnal, Bengal Asiatic 
Society, YoL LY (1886), Ft, L, p. 5. 

Mohan LAL YiSHNTJLAii PandyI, pAisTpiT, — The Defence of Rrithiidj Bdsd, Benares, 1887. Tiiia 
is a reply to tlie preceding. 

Syam SuNDAB Das, — Arrangement of the Ghapte7s of the FrithirdJ-Ruso. Indian A^itiguary, 
YoL XXXI (1902), p. 499. 

See also ^Notice sur un Foeme historigue indien compose' par Tchand Barde du xii^ Steeled 
Jou,rnal Asiatique, II., i, (1828), p. 150. 

Clint, L,, — See InsLa AllaL Elban. called InsLa. 

CoUET, Majoe Henet,— S ee Hasan, Mir; Mnhaminad ; gher ‘All AfsOs. 

DHRuyA-OASj—B/ia^-^a-'iiamamZ? (a series of Lives of the Saints, in Braj Bhakha), edited by Radba- 
krishna Das in Xagari Pracharin! Grantha-maia, Xo. 1. Benares (piinted Allahabad), 1901. 
[The work was written early in the 17th century.] 

Eastwice, E. D.,— See Amman, Mir; Hafizn’d-din Ahmad ; Ikram All; Lallu Lai ; Mazhar Ali Khan 
Wila. 

Peer, L.,— See Kazim Ali Jawan. 

Forbes, Duncan, — See Amman, Mir ; Haidar Ba^sh (Haidari) ; Ikzum Ali ; Mazhar Ali Khan Wila. 
Garcin le Tasst, Joseph HELiODORE,~See Abdu’l-lah, Mir, called Miskin; Ahmad Saiyid, 

C.S.L ; Amman, Mir; Iki*ain Ali; Muhammad Taqi, Mir; Xihal Chand (Lahori) ; Tahainn- 
’d-din; Waliu’l-lah, ghah. 

Ghulam Akbar, — S ee Hafizu’d-din Ahmad. 

Ghulam Haidar, — See Ikrto Ali ; Muhammad RafiL 
Ghulam Muhammad, MunshI, — See Mazhar Ali Khan Wila. 

Ghulam Qadir, — See Hafizu’d-din Ahmad. 

Gilchrist, J. H. B., — See Amanatul-lah ; Amman, Mir ; Bahadur Ali, Mir ; Haidar Ba^sh (Haidari) ; 

Kazim Ali Jawan ; Hasan, Mir; Xihal Chand (LahSri) ; gher Ali AfsOs. 

Giridhar GoswamX, — See Sur Das. 

Grierson, G. A., — See Bihari Lai. 

Growse, P. S.,— See Chand Bardai, 

HafIzu’d-dIn A?mad, — The Khirud TJfroz (Khirad-afiOz\ cr the Ayar Danish of Ahool Fuzl, translated 
4nto Etndoostanee, hy Muoluwee Shuekh Euffeez Ood-dee^i Ahmud. Calcutta, 1805 or 180S 
(Incomplete). The Khirud Ufroz; originally translated into the Eindoostanee Language, by 
Muoluvee Hufeez ood-Deen V\mud, from the Uyar Danish, written by the celebrated SJmeJeh TJhool 
Fufl, Frime Minister to the Illustrious Ekhur, Emperor of Eindoostan. Revised, compared 
with the original Per'sian, and prepared for the Press, by Captain Th. Roebuck with the Assist- 
ance of Moulavee Kazim TJlee and Moonshees Ghoolam TJkbar, Mirzae Beg and Ghoolam 
Qadir. Calcutta, 1815. Khirad-Afroz {the Illuminator of the Underst abiding) by Maulavl 
Bafizu^d’din. A new Edition of the Eindustdni Text, carefully revised, with Notes, critical and 
explanatory : by Edward Eastwick, P.R.S., P.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at 
Haileybury College. Hertford, 1857. The Khirvd-Bfro-: : translated from the Oordoo into 
English, and follotoed by a Vocabulary of the dijjicult Wor'ls'and Fhrases occurring in the text, 
by T. P. Manuel. (Only a portion of tbe Work has been translated.) Calcutta, 1861. 

(Y.B.— Abu’l-fazTs Ayar-e Dani^i is a simpler Persian version of Husain ibn Ali al-Kashifi’s 
Anwar-e Suhaili.) 

Haidar Ba®sh (HaidarX), Saitid, — Araish-e MahfiL Fuhlished by MunsU QudrahdUlah, Calcutta, 
1803. Araesay Mehfeeh A translation into the Eindoostanee Tongue of the celebrated Persian 
Tale entitled Qussu^, e Hatim Tai, executed under the direction of John Borthivich Gilchrist . . ^ 
by Sueed Hydurbux Hydree. Bombay, 1845. Many other editions in India. Among them one 
in the Xagari character, (Calcutta, (?) 1845), and one in the Gujarati character (Bombay, 1877). 

(N.B, — There is another, altogether different, Araish-e Mahfil, dealing with the history of 
India, by ^er Ali AfsOs.) 

flAiDAR Bki^SK (Haidari), Saitid, — Tota Kuhanee, A Translation into the Eindoostanee Tongue of the 
popular Persian Tales entitled Tootee Numu, by Sueyud Eueder BukJish Eueduree. Ender the 
Superintendence of J. Gilchrist, Calcutta, 1804. (An edition of four pages of this work had 
previously appeared in 1802 in Gilchrist’s Eindee Manual,) Other Editions : Calcutta, 1836 ; 
ib,, 1839; Bombay, 1840; Madras, 1841; Bombay, 1844; Delhi, 1859; Cawnpore, 1864; 
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Bombay, 1870, and many otbers. TotaKalidm; or Talcs of a Farroty m ihc Ihn^hr^f^hit 
Language, Translated hy Saiyitl Haidar BaMshy siunamed Haidar! ^ ^ , a 

JBdition ioith . • . a Vocabulary of all the taords ocmrring in the Te<riy by Ih Forbe-. 

I.ondon, 1852. 

The Tota Kalianl ; or Tales of a Farrot, translated from Saiyid Haidar Bakhslds ifm- 
dustani Version of Muhammad QtZsMs Fersian Abridgment of Fakhshibfs TrtJ by 

G. Small. London, 1875. 

Haidak Bakh^ (Haidar!), Saiyid , — Gooli Mughfirut ; or the Flower of Forgiveness, being an Arrouiit . 

. of those Moosuhnans called Shoohuda or Martyrs^ from the Time of Moohnnmud. to flu 
Death of Hoosuen at Kurbula. By Meer Haedur Buklisli Hneduree. Calcutta, 1S12. 

Les Seances de Haidarl, recits liistorigues et elegiaques sur la Vie ct la Mort des j'o'innp^^f c 
Martyrs musuhnanes, Ouvrage iraduit de VHindoiistani, par M. FA-bbe Berh'and, 
suiyi de VFUgie de Miskiny traduite de la meme Langiie, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1845. 

Haidar Batoi^ (Haidar!), Saiyid,— S ee glxer ‘All AfsOs. 

Hairat, Mirza,— S ee Arabian Nights. 

Hall, E. E.,— See Lallu Lai, 

Hari Prakas, — S ee Bihari Lai. 

Harischandra, — S ee Snr Das. 

Hasak, FLlViySihr-ool-buyan (Sihru’l-bajan) or 2Iusmiwee of Meer Husim, being a Hisforrj of ihc Friuce 
Benuzeer, in Hindoostanee Verse. Published under the patronage of the College of Fore William 
in Bengal. Calcutta, 1805. Many other editions, such as Cawnporc, 1802, 1874; Meerut, 1870 ; 
Cawnpore, 1878. Nitsri Benuzeer (Nap'*e Benazir), or a prose Version hy Meer Btthadoor 
of the Sihr ool buy an, an enchanting Fairy Tale in Hindoostanee Verse, hy Meer Rnsuu : composed 
for the use of the Hindoostanee Students in the College of Fort William, under the superintend- 
ence of John Gilchrist. Caloatta, 180.^. The Nasr-i Be-nazlr. An Eastern Fairy Tale, trims’- 
’ lated from the Urduhj C. W. Bowdler Bell. Calcutta, Hull (printed), 187L The Easr-iMJemi^tr 
or the Incomparable Frose of Mir Hasan, literally translated into English by Major Henry Court. 
2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1889. The EasrA-be Nazir, one of the Text Books for the High 
Froficienoy Examination in Urdu, edited by Lieub.-OoL G. S. A. Ranking, Calcutta, 1902. 

Hasar, Mir, — ^S ee also NihM Chand (LabOri). . 

Herklots, — S ee Ja^far §harif. « 

Hoernli, a. F. R., O.I.E., — See Chand Bardai. • 

Holdings, Oapt. W., — See Lallil Lai ; Mazhar 'All Kh§.n Wila. 

IkrIm ^Ahl,--Ikliwanu^ s-safa. Translated from the Arabic hy Maulavl I, ‘A. Calcutta, 1811. Other 
editions, Madras, 1840 ; Bombay, 1844 ; second edition, edited by Ghulam Haidar, Calcutta, 1846 j 
Lucknow, 1848 ; Delhi, 1851 ; Lahore, (?) 1855 ; Lucknow, 1862 ; Madras, 1862 ; Lahore, 186S ; 
Bombay, 1870; Bangalore, 1872; Madras, 1872; Madras, 1879; Bulandshahr, 1882; and 
others. IniiFhabA IhhwanF s-safa (Selections from the 1. S.). Edited by J. Michael, London, 
1829. IkAwdnu-s-safa, Translated f^^om the Arabic into Hindustdnl, hy Maulaivl Tkrdm ‘All, A 
new Edition, revised and corrected, by Duncan Forbes . . . and Dr. Charles Rieu. London 

1862. The Ikhwan-us-safa . . . Third Edition, revised and corrected by W. Nassau Lees* 

Calcutta, 1862. 

A complete Vocabulary to the Ihhwan-oos-suffa ; with etymological Hlusfrations o/ . , . 

difficult Words. By T. P. Manuel, Calcutta, 1862. 

An English Translation of the Akhwa-noos-safa, by Moonshee Syed Hoossain. Madras, 1855. 
The Ihhwan-oos-suffa, translated from the original Oordoo info English Prose, and followed by a 
Vocabulary of the difficult Words . . . occurring in the Text, by T. P. Manuel. Calcutta 

1860. Ikhwanu-s-safa ; or Brothers of Purity. Translated from the Hindustani of Maulan 
Ikrdm All, by John Platts, Esq., —Carried through the Press by Edward B. Eastwick London 
- 1869. ' ’ 

Les Animaux, extrait da Tuhfat Ihhwan ussafa . . . traduit Faprh la Version Un- 

doustanie par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1864. 

Insha Allah Kpan, called I'^SKly—Xulllyat-e Inshd Allah W^dn. The complete works. Delhi, 1855 • 
Lucknow, 1876. ^ 

A Tale hy Inshd Allah Khdn. Communicated and translated by L. Clint, Esq., Jo wnu? of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI (1852), pp. 1 and ff. Continuation, translated hy the 
Kev. S. Slater, Vol. XXIV (1855), pp. 79 and ff. (This is the celebrated tale commonly called 
‘ Kahani theih mndt-mg,’ which has frequently appeared in Indian School-books snob as 
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' Gui^kaJ Its value consists in its style, wTiich, thongli pure and elegant Urdu and fully intelli- 
gible to tbe Mnsalmans of Delhi and Lucknow, does not contain a single Persian word. On the 
other hand, it is equally free from the Sanskritisms of Pandits. The idiom (including the order 
of the words) is distinctly that of Urdu, not of Hindi. In this last respect, it differs from the 
work of Aysdhya Singh UpMhyay, in which the order of words is that usual in Hindi. 

Iksha Allah Uhahj, called In^a, — S ee also Section II. 

pTi^AMif'D-DlN , — Shigiirf ^lama-e Wildyat, or Excellent Intelligence concerning Unrobe ; being the Travels 
of Mirza Itesa Modeen in Great Britain and France, Translated from the original Persian 
Manuscript into Hindoostanee, loitli an English Version and Notes, by James Edward Alexander. 
London, 1827. 

Ja‘far ShaeIp, — Qanoon-e- Islam, or the Customs of the Moosulmans of India ; comprising a full and exact 
Account of their various Fites and Ceremonies • , . JBy Jaffur Shurreef, composed under th& 

Direction of, and translated by Gr, A. Herklots. London, 18S2. 

Jasrett, Capt. H. S,, — See Muhammad E-afi^ 

Kali Krishna, Eaja, — See Mazhar ‘All Khan Wila. 

Kazim AlI Jawan (MIrza) akd Lallu Lal, — 8ing,hasun Buiieesee, or Anecdotes of the celebrated 
Bikramajeet, , . . translated into Hmdoostanee from the Brij~B,hah, ha of Soondur Kubeesh-- 

wur, by Meerza Kazim Ulee Juwan, and Shree Lnlloo Lal Kuh. Calcutta, 1805. Second Edi- 
tion, Calcutta, 1816. Other Editions : Calcutta, 1839; Agra, 1843; Bombay, 1854; Lucknow, 
1862; Benares, 1865 ; Lucknow, 1870 ; -ib. same date; Delhi, 1875; Lucknow, 1877; Meerut, 
1882. All tbe above are in the Kagari character. In the Gurmukhi character, Lahore, 1876. 
In the Persian character, Agra, (?) 1866 ; Lucknow, (?) 1868. 

Singhasan Battlsi ManzUm (a metrical version), by Eahg Lal, Ohaman. Cawnporo, 
1869 ; ih„ 1871. 

Selections (in the Nagari character) in Vol. IL of Shakespear’a Mun ta'khabdt-i-'Smdt, See 
Section III. 

Singhasan Battzsz , . . translated into JSindz, from the Sanskrit, by Lallujz Ldl Kabi 

, . , A new edition . . . with copious Notes by Syed Abdoollah. London, 1869. 

A Throne of Thirty-two Images, or the Buttris Sliinghashun, (Translated into English.) Cal- 
cutta, 1888. 

Contes indiens, Les trente-deux BScits de TrSne (Batris-Sinliasan) ou les Marveilleux Exploits 
de Yikramaditya, traduits . . par L. Peer. (Collections de Chansons et de Contes 

populaires, Vol. VI.) Paris, 1881. 

(Extracts from the S. B. in J. Vinson’s Manuel de la Langue Hindoustani, pp. 160 and ff,)' 
See Section II. 

KIzim ‘AlI Jawan (Mirza), — Snkoontala Natuk; being an Appendix to the English and Hindoostanee 
Dialogues [by J. B. Gilchrist], in the Universal Character, London, 1826. Another Edition, 
Lucknow, 1875. See Section II. 

Kazim ‘AlX Jawan (MIrza), — See Hafizu’d-din Ahmad; Muhammad EafP, commonly called Sauda ; 
Muhammad Taqi, Mir. 

Kemp SON, M., — See Nazir Ahmad. 

Lakshman SiilrGH, Eaja, — Sakuntala or the Lost Bing ; a Sanskrit Drama of Kalidas, translated into 
Prose and Verse, with notes by Kunwar [Eaja] Lachman Sinha, Deputy Collector, N.-W. P.^ 
[pp. 95-175 of Siva Prasad’s Hindi Selections (1867)]. Another Edition, Benares, 1897, 

The Sakuntala in Nindz, The Text of Kanvar Lachhman Sinh critically edited, with gram^ 
matical, idiomatical, and exegetical Notes, by E. Pincott. London, 1876. 

Lall"^ Lal, — Prem S^gar; or the History of Krishna, translated into Hindee, by Shree Lnlloo Lal Kuh, 
Calcutta, 1803, 1805, 1810, 1825 (with Vocabulary), 1831 (edited by Yogadhyan Misra), 1842,. 
and many other editions in India. In the Gujarati character, Bombay, 1854, (illustrated) 1862. 
The Prem Sdgar: or the Ocean of Love, being a History of Krishn, according to the tenth Chapter 
of the Bhagavat of Vydsadev, translated into Hindi from the Braj Bhdhhd of Ghaiurbhuj Misr, by 
Lallu Ldl, late Bhdhhd MunsM of the College of Fort William. A new edition with a Vocahu- 
lary, by Edward B. Eastwick, M.E.A.S. Hertford, 1851. Selections from the Prem Sdgar 
, The Hindi Text printed in the Boman Character, with a complete Vocabulary to the 
entire work. By J, P, Baness. Calcutta, 1875. Second Edition, 1880. 

Translations. The Prem Sagur, Translated into English, by Capt. W . Hollings. Calcutta, 
1848. Second Edition, 1867. Another, Allahabad, 1900. Prem Sdgar; or the Ocean of Love^ 
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Literally translated from the Hindi of Shri LalU Lai Eah into English. By Edward B. Eabt- 

^ick, O.B., P.R.S., M.R.A.S. London, 1867. , r. r - 7 •,). 

Selections from the Freni Sagar and Bagk-o Bahar. Translated into literal English, with 
copious Notes. By ‘Adalat Khan. Second Edition, Calcntta, 18S1. 

LallC Lal,— B ajtieeiSi ; or Tales exhibiting the moral Doctrines, and the civil and millt ary Folicy ojthe 
Hindoos. Translated from the original Sanscrit of Narayan Pundit into Braj B,hali,ha.^ By b I’ee 
Lalloo Lai Kub. Calcntta, 1809. Other Editions, ih. 1827 ; Agra, 1841. Saja-mU, a 
tion of Hindu Apologues, with a Preface, Notes, and supplementary Glossary. By F. E. H^all^, 
Allahabad, 1854. Other Editions : Lncfcnow, 1873 ; Calcutta, 1878. Third Edition, revised and 
published for the use of the Board of Examiners, by the Eav. Dr. K. M. Banerjea and Lt.-Col. 

(General Sir) A. C. Toker. Calcutta, 1883. _ tj-u-i •u- 

ESjanUi ya Paiichopakhyan. A Hindi Version, by Bhairava-prasada, of the Braj-Bhakha 
Text of L. L. Bombay, 1854. Another Edition, Bombay, 1866. 

The BdinUi ; or Tales exhibiting Hindoos. Translated literally from the 

Hindi of Shri Lalld Lai Kab, into English, by^ J. R. A. S. Lowe. Calcutta, 1853. ^ 

Analysis et Extraibs du Eadj-niti. By M. ^d. Lancereau. Journal Asiaiique IV .. xiii. (1849), 

p. 71. ' 

LallU hlh,—Madho Silas ; TaleofMadho and Sulochan, in poetry (done into Hindi from the Sans^ent), 
by Lallu Ji Lall Kabi. Agra, 1846. Other Editions : Calcutta, 1868 ; Calcutta, (?) 1870. 1 

kave been unable to trace tke earlier editions. 

LiLLtT LIl,— S ee Bihari Lai; Kazim ‘Ali Jawan ; Mazbar All ^an Wila ; Muhammad Taqi. 

LIl Kkliy—The GhM^ru Pmkash, a Biographical AccQunf of Oh,hui^‘^ Sal, Eaja of BoondelkJmnd, hy Lai 
Kim. Edited bj Captain W. Price, Professor of Hmdee and Hindoostanee in the College of Fort 
William. Published under the authority of the General Committee of Public Instruction. Cal- 
cutta, 1829. itepablished in the Nagari-PrachUrinl Oranth'-m^la, Benares, 1903. 

BLisiory of the Boondelas, by W. R. Pogson. Calcntta, 1828. (A translation of the Cbbatra 
Prakas.) 

Lakoerbjlu, E., — See Lallu Lai; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila. 

Lnis, W. Kassau,— See Ikram AB ; gher All Afs5s. 

Lowe, J. R. A. S., — See Lallu Lai. 

MahdI AlI KhIn,— See Nihal Ghand (Lah5rl).^ 

Manuel, T. P.,— See Hafizu’d-din Ahmad ; Ikram All. 

Mazhar AlI Kfan Wila and Lall^ Lal, — Buetal Fucheesee ; being a Collection of twenty-five Stories 
related hy the Demon Bmtal to the Baja Bicrumajeet, translated hito Hindoostanee from the 
Brujhfiajkha of Soorut Kuheeshwur, by Muzhur Ulee Khani Vila, and Shree Lnlloo Lai Kub. 
Calcutta, 1805, Other editions, Calcutta, 1809, 1834 ; Agra, 1843 ; Calcutta, 1849 ; Indore, 1849 ; 
Bombay, 1857; Calcutta, 1860; Calcutta, 1870; Benares, (illustrated) 1876; (?) Delhi, 1876. 
Also printed in Yol. I. of Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections, 1830. See Section III. 
The Baitdl Pachisi ; or Twenty-five Tales of a Demon. A new Edition of the Hindi Text, 
with each Word expressed in the Hindusidni Character immediately under the corresponding 
Word in the Ndgari ; and with a perfectly literal English interlinear Translation, accompanied 
ly a free translation in English at the foot of each page, and explanatory Notes, by W. B. Barker 
, Edited by E. B. Eastwick. Hertford, 1855. Baifal Pachchisi. Anew and corrected 
Edition, with a vocabulary of all the Words occurring m the Text, by D. Forbes. London, 1857. 

Bytal-Puchisi ; or the Twenty-five Tales of Bytal, translated from the Brujbhakha into English 
hy Bajah Kalee-Krishen Bahadur, Calcutta, 1831. The Bytal PucJieesee : translated into 
English, by W. Hollings. Calcutta, 1860. Another Edition, ih. 1866. Reprinted, Allahabad, 1900 
The Baital- Pachisi . , . translated from Dr, Forbeses new and corrected Edition, by 

Ghulam Mohammad Munsbi. Bombay, 1868. Vikram and the Vampire, or Tales of Hindu 
Devilry, Adapted (from the Baifcal Pachisi) by Sir Richard F. Burton. London, 1870. Another 
(Memorial) Edition, edited by Isabel Burton. London, 1893 [only ‘ eleven of the best tales ’ 
translated]. The Baitdl PacMsi, or Twenty-five Tales of a Sprite* Translated from the 
Hindi Text of D. Forbes by J. Platts. London, 1871. 

Bx traits du Betdl-paicMst (traduits) par M. Ed. Lancereau. Journal Asiatigue^ lY., xviii, 
xix. (1851-52). 

Bihliothek orient alischer Mdrchen und Efzdhlungen in deutscher Bearbeitung mit Einleitung, 
A^imerkungen und Nachweisen, L Bandchen, Baitdl PacMsi oder die funfundzwansig Ersah- 
lungen evnes Damon, In deutscher Bearbeitung, etc. By Hermann Oesterley. Leipzig, 1873* 
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Michael, J., — See Ikram ‘All. 

Mil2a Beg, — ^S ee Hafizu’d-dm Ahmad. 

iloHANLAL Yishnulal PANDrl, Pandit, — S ee Chand Bardiii, 

MrHAMMAB ‘Abdu’l-i^alim (Sharae),— Intizdmtya. Lackuow, 1889. 

ShaMd-e Wafa* Lticknow, 1891 ; another Edition, Lahore, 1892 ; another, Delhi. 1896. 

flasan AnjiUna* Lahore, 1892. 

Mansiir aur Mdhayid* Lahoie, 1893 : another Edition, Lucknow, 1898. 

Malihiih^azlz aur Varjind* Lahore, 1893. 

Bihkash* Sadhanra, 1896. 

Ziydd atir Halmva* Pt. 1. Delhi, 1896. Pt. I., 2nd Edition, Lucknow, 1896. 

Badndn-nisd-M Mimhat, Lucknow, 1897. Another Edition, ih., 1899. 

Aiydm-e ‘Arab* Yol. I. Lucknow, 1899. 

Btuyesh-nandini. Translated from the Bengali of Bankim Chandra. Lucknow, 1899. 

F'irdaus-e Barln* Lucknow, 1899. 

Flora Florinda* Lucknow, 1899. 

BiUchasp. Delhi, 1900. 

BiUguddz, (a monthly literary magazine, edited by Sharar. The British Museum has Yol. YI* 
Lucknow. 1899). 

Mu^AiTMAD AsOhar 'AlI Khah NasDi, — S ee Arabian Nights. 

Muhammad Aslam, — S ee Muhammad Rafi'. 

Muhammad Paiz,— S ee Nihal Ohand (Lahoii). 

Muhammad Hamid *AlI Khah, Hamid, —S ee Arabian Nights, 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — B esides the Ah-e Haydt (Section I., ante^ and above), and the 

H-qaimHd (Section II., above), Azad has also edited (Lahore, 1890) the Biwdn-e Zaicq, with a 
preface and notes, 

Muhammad Husain (Azad),— D arfegr-e Ahbarl, Collected and Edited by Sayyad Mumtaz *Alh Lahore, 

1898. 

Muhammad IbrIhIm (Zauq), — S ee Mnhammad Husain (Azad). ^ 

Muhammad RaeX% commonly called Sauda, — hitikkab-e KulUydt-e Sauda (spelt Intihahi Gooliyat 
Souda)^ or Selections from the poetical Works of Eufeeu oos Souda^ by Moulavee Muhammud 
Uslam and Kazim Ulee Juwan. Calcutta, ^1810. Second Edition, revised and enlai*ged, by 
Mouloowe Golam Hyder. Calcutta, 1847. MuntaMiab-i Musnawiyat-i Sauda. Revised Edition 
by Captain H. S. Jarrett, Calcutta, 1875. Another edition revised and edited by Lieut. -OoL 
G. S. A. Ranking, Calcutta, 1903. Selections from the Kulliyat or complete Works of 
Mirza Uafi^ oos- Sauda . . . literally translated by Major -Hemy Court, Simla, 1872. 

Editions of his complete works, — KulUydt-e Sauda, Poetical Works of Mirza Muhammad Rafi, 
(Sauda). Delhi, 1853. Cawnpore, 1872, 1888. 

Muhammad Ramazan, — S ee Nihal Ohand (Lahori). 

Muhammad TaqI KhIn, called Hawas , — Laill Majnun-e Hawas* (The Story of the Loves of Laili and 
Majnun, in verse). Cawnpore, 1844 ; Calcutta, 1846 ; Lucknow, ib., 1862 j 1869 ; Cawnpore, 
1874; 1882;i5., 1885. 

Muhammad TaqI, Mir , — KooUyat Meer Tuqee ; The poems of Meer Mohummud Tuqee, comprising the 
Whole of his numerous and celebrated Compositions in the Oordoo, or polished Language of Hin* 
doostan, edited by [Kazim ‘Ali Jawan and other] learned Moonshees attached to the College of 
Fort William. Calcutta, 1811. 8hooulu,e ishq {Sho^la-e ‘Ishq) ; The Flame of Love : a Hin- 
doo stanee Foem, by Meer Mohummud Tuqee. Edited by William Carmichael Smyth. London, 
1820. (This poem will also be found in Lallu LaTs Lataif-e Hindi. See Section III). Gonsexls 
aux mauvais Foetes, Poeme de Mir Taki, traduit de VRindoustani, par M, Garcin de Tassy. Journal 
Asiaiique, YII. (1825), pp. 300 and Separate reprint, Paris, 1826. Gonsigli ai cattivi poeti 
(translation of foregoing into Italian by Pugliesi Pico), Palermo, 1891. The Hindostani text 
of this poem will be found on p. 124 of J. Yinson^s Manuel de la Langue Bindoustani. Paris, 

1899. See Section II. Satire contre les Ignorants (literal translation of original), by J. Yinson 
in Bevue de Lingmstique^ XXIY (1891), pp. 101 and H. 

Muhammad TaqI, Mif, — S ee Lallu Lai. 

NAgiR, — See Wall Muhammad. 

NazIr Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, — MiFdhdl-*arus* ^ (A Hindsstanl Novel, especially intended for 
women.) Cawnpore, 1869; Lucknow, 1869; Cawnpore, 1875; Bareilly, 1880; Allahabad, 
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1885 ; DelM, 1889. The Bridals Jffrror or Mir^atuB^Arus, Edited in the llonian Chartv^^er 
with a Vocahitlary and Notes hy Gr, B, TFar(?. London, 1899. The Bride^s Mirror, a Tale ej 
Bomestio Life in Delhi forty Years ago, translated from the Original Eiudusfani hj G. E. Ward. 
London, 1903. 

Banakdii-^na'sjh (A Tale of Indian Life,— a sequel to tLe pieceding.) Agra, 1SG8 ; 
1872; Cawupore, 1879; Agra, 1888; Cawnpore, 1882; ib , 1888. 

Tauhatu'n-nasuli. (A novel on tlie importance of education and religious training.) Agra, 
1874; Cawnpore/l879 ; AilaLabad, 1885 ; DelM, 1889 ; Lahore, 1895. The TauhatU''n^NasuJi 
(Repent anee of Nussooh) of Maulvi Bdji Hdjiz Nasir Ahmed of Delhi , . . Edited ndth 

Notes and Index, bj M. Kempson. London, 18S6. Second Edition of the first five chapters,, 
with annotations and vocabulary by the same. London, 1890. 

The Repentance of NussooJi, Translated from the original Hindustani by M. Eempson, 
London, 1884. 

(Extract from the Tanbatn’n-na-suh, in J. Yinson’s Manuel de la Langue Hindousfani, pp. 120 
and S. See Section II.) 

Nihal CH&.XD (LahorI) and ShSr ‘Al! Arsos, — (Giil-e BahdtcaU, also called Mazhah-e Msjig,) Gooli 
Bukawulee, a Tale translated from the Persian into Eindoostanee, hy Moonsliee Nihal Chnnd, 
under the superintendence of J. Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1804. Mnshubi Ishq, or the GooU 
Bihkawulee, written in the Oordoo Dialect, hy Moonsliee Nihal Chund . , . and afterwards 

revised by Meer Sher Ulee Ufsos . . . Second Edition, Revised . . . by T. Roebuck. 

Calcutta, 1815. Another Edition, edited by Muhammad Eaiz and Muhammad Ramazan. 
Calcutta, 1827. Another Edition, Calcutta, 18B2. Muzuhai Ash, A Translation into the 
Hindoostanee Tongae of the popular Persian Tales, entitled Goolai Bucaivley, hy Moonsey 
Neehalchund Lahoree, under the superintendent (sic) of John Gilchrist. Sixth Edition* 
Bombay, 1843. Other editions, Calcutta, 1846 ; Lucknow, 1848; Bombay, 1850 (in one volume 
with Mahdl Ali Khan’s Yusuf Zulailcha and Mir Hasan’s Sihndl-hayan) ; Gawnpore, 1851 ; 
Delhi, 1852 ; Gawnpore, 1859 ; ih,, 1869 ; Delhi, 1872 (in the Nagari character) ; ih., 1873 (with 
illustrations) ; ih., 1887 (Nagari character) ; Gawnpore, 1875 ; Lucknow, 1875 ; ih,, same year* ; 
Gawnpore, 1876 ; Delhi, 1876 ; Gawnpore, 1877 (illustrated) ; ih., 1879 ; Delhi, 1879 ; Madras, 
1879; Delhi, 1881 (illustrated ) ; Benares, (?) 1887 ; Gawnpore, 1889. 

Extracts from the Gooli Bukawullee are in Yol. II. of Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selec- 
tions, See Section III. 

A translation' into English by Lieut. R. P. Anderson was published in Delhi in 1851. I have 
not seen it. 

Ahrege du Roman hindousiani intitule La Rose de Bahawali. Journal Asiaiigue, II., xvi. (1835), 
pp, 193 and 338. Separate reprint, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1835. La Doctrine de 
V Amour ou TajnfhruLT et Bahawali, Roman de PMlosophie religiueiise, par Nihal Ohand de Delhi 
(sic), iraduit de VBln lo^fs'o/r. par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris (in Reme de V Orient}, 1858. 

Oestbrlt, Hermann, —See Mazhar Ali Khan Wila. 

Paramananda, Pandit, — See Bihari Lai. 

Pico, Pugliise,— See Muhammad Taqi, Mir. 

PiNCOTT, Frederic, — See Arabian Nights ; Lakshman Singh, Raja. 

Platts, John,— See Ikrto Ali ; Mazhar All Khan Wila. 

POGSON, W. R.,— See LM Kavi. 

Price, Oapt. William,— See Amman, Mir; Bahadur Ali, Mir; Lai Kavi; Mazhar Ali KhanWila> 
Nihal Ohand (Lahori) ; gher ‘Ali Afsos. 

PyIbS Lal Paotit,' — S ee Arabian N ights. 

Rajab AlI Bsg, Sdr'Sr, Mirza,— S ee Arabian Nights. 

Ra^^g Lal (Chaman), — See Kazim Ali Jawan. 

Ranking, Lieut. -Col. G. S. A.,— See Hasan, Mir; Muhammad Rafi‘. 

Ratan Nath Dab, Pandit, (Sae^ae), — Shamsu^z-zuli^d. Gawnpore, 1879. 

Easdna-e Azdd, (A Story reprinted from the Awadh AlcKhdr). Part I. Lucknow, 1880. 
2nd Edition, Pts. II,-IY., Lucknow, 1887. 3rd Edition (4 Pts.), Gawnpore, 1889-91. 

Eushshu. 2nd Edition, Lucknow, 1895. 

Sair-e KuJisdr. Lucknow, 1890. 

Besides the above Novels, Ratan Natb has written translations of (1) ‘ Don Quixote ' ; under 
the title of Khuddz Faujddr. .2 Pts, Lucknow, 1894. (2) ‘Russia,’ by Sir D. M. Wallace . 
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under the title of Tankh-e Bubhja, Lucknow, 1887. And (3) ‘Letters from High Latitudes/ 
by the Earl of Dujfferin. Lucknow, ISSS. 

RiEU, Du. Chaules, — S ee Ikram ‘All. 

Roebuck, Capt. Thomas, — S ee Amman, Mir ; Hafizu’d-din Ahmad ; Nihal Chand (Lahorl). 

Sadal Misba, — Chantlr^ioat7. Benares, lUOl, Nagari Pracharinl Sabha Granth-mala, No. 2. [A transla' 
tioii of the NasiketOpakhyana made in 1803. S. M. was a contemporary of Lallii Lai at the 
College of Port William. He wrote several Hindi works, but this appears to be the only one 
that has been printed. It is a translation of the Sanskrit Nd 6 iJcetd 2 jakhyana.] 

Saiyid Husainv Monsh!,— S ee Ikram Ali. 

Sakbau, — S ee Sur Das. 

SAUSjilR, — See Rataa Nath Dar, Pandit. 

SAUBA,*-See Muhammad Rafi‘. 

Shad! LIb Chama:k, — S ee Arabian Nights. 

Shaeespeab, John, — S ee Kazim ‘Ali Jawan; ghSr ‘All Afsos. 

Shamsu’p-bin Ahmad, Mun^I, — S ee Arabian Nights. 

Shaear, — S ee Muhammad ‘AbduT-halim. 

ShSe ‘AbI Apsos, M!r, — Bdgkrs Urdu, the Bose Garden of Sindoostan ; translated f rom ShyJch Sadee’s 
original Nnrsery or Fersian GooZ^s^an o/ by Meer Sher Ulee Ufsos . . . under 

the direction and superintendence of John Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1802. Other Editions : Calcutta, 
1808 ; Madras, 1844 ; Bombay, 1846 ; Delhi, 1848 ; Bombay, 1851 (without prefatory matter). 

ShER ‘AlX ApsoS, MIr, — AraishA miihfil, being a Bistory in the Hindoostanee Language of the Hindoo 
Princes of JDihlee from Joodishtur to Fithoi{,ra. Gompiled from the Kkoolasut-ool Hind [of 
Sujdn Bay'] and other Authorities, by Meer Sher Uiee IJfsos. Calcutta, 1808. jOther Editions : 
Calcutta, 1848 ; Lahore, 1867 ; Lucknow, 1870. The Araish-i'mahfil, printed for the use of the 
junior Members of Her Majesty^ Indian Civil Services. Third Edition, revised and corrected by 
W. Nassau Lees. Calcutta, 1863. 

Selections from this work will be found in Shakespear’s MuntaMiahdt’i- Hindi (1817) and in 
Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections (1830). See Section III. 

The Araish^i-mahfil, or the Ornament of the Assembly, literally translated from the Oordoo by 
M. H. Court. Allahabad, 1871 ; Second Edition, Calcutta, 1882. 

Ardish-e Ma}i>fil or Assemblage of Ornament (sic). Ten Sections of a Description of India, 
being the most interesting Portion of J. ShakespeaPs Mimtalfkabdt-i-Hindz , , . Translated 

from ^ the Hindoostanee and accompanied with Notes, explanatory and grammatical, hj N. h. 
Benmohel, Dublin, 1847. 

Quelgu^e Lignes sur les Sciences des hides, extraites de V Ardich-i-Mahfil, de Mir Gher Aly 
Afsos, et traduites de V Hindoustani, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Journal Asiatique, IX. (1826), 
pp. 97 and fE. 

Quelque Lignes sur les Fruits et les Fleurs de V Hindostan, extraites de V Araich-i-Mdhfil, ou 
Statistique et Eistoire de VHindostan, par Mir Gher^- Aly •-Afsos, et traduite de VHindoustani, 
par M. Garcin de Tassy. Journal Asiatique, XL (1827), pp. 94 and 

Histoire du Begne des Pandavas dans V Hindoustan, traduite dii Texte hindoustani de V Ardich-i- 
MaTifil de Mir Oher-i-AU Afsos. Par M. PAbbe Bertrand, Journal Asiatique, III., siv., 
1842, pp. 71 and 

Histoire des Bois de VHindoustan aprls les Pandavas, traduite du Texte Hindoustani de Mir 
Gher-i AU Afsos. By the same. lb., IV., iii., 1844, pp. 104 and ff, ; 229 and ft. ; 354 and 

Note . — There is another and altogether different Arai^-e Mabfil by Haidar BakksJi Haidarl, 
which deals with the Story of Hatim Tai. The two works have often been confounded. 

ShSe AlI ApsoS, MiR, — See Haidar BaJRish (Haidari) ; Nihal Chand (LahSri), 

Sbateb, Rev. S., — See Insha Allah Khan, called In^a, 

Small, G.,— See Haidar Bakhsh (Haidari). 

Smith, L. F., — See Amman, Mir. 

Smyth, William Caemichael, — See Muhammad Taqi, Mir. 

S^DAN Havi, — Sujdn-charitra (an account of the wars of Sujan Singh of Bharatpur), edited by Radha- 
krishna Das, in Nagari Pracharinl Granth-mala, No. 3. Benares (printed Allahabad), 1902, 
[Sujan Singh, also known as Siiraj Mall, died in 1764.] 
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SttK Das, — Sur-sagar ; Lucknow, 1864^ ; Agia, 1876 ; Lucknow, 1880, 

JDrisldihut t Lucknow, 1890 (with the commentary o£ Sardar, called S^lhiigahihari) ; Benares, 
1869 (with a commentaiiy by Giridhai* Goswatni) ; Patna, 1889 (with a commentary by Haris- 
chandra). 

Many editions of portions of the f^uT^sdgcir have appeared in India. 

StImal Das, KatieIj, — iSee Cband Bardai. 

TA:5SlNu’n-DlA^, — Qissa^e Kdmrup o Kald, Les Aveuhires de Ktwu'up^ par laltcm^uddin, pnhli^^s eti 
Mindomtani^ 'gdx M. Garcin de Tassy . . . Paris, 1835. 

Les Aveiitures de texte liindoustaui romaiiisB^ d^cipres V Lditioi'i de M* Garcin de Tassy, pai 

M. I’Abbe Bertrand. Paris, 1859. 

Vocabuldire lii^idousi^ani-fTangais pour le Texte des Aventures de Kanirup, par MM, Garcin de Tatsy 
et TAbbe Bertrand. Paris, 1857. 

Les Aventures de Kamrup^ par TctJicin'uddin ; traduites deTMindoustaui, par M. Garcin de Tassj 
. . Paris, printed under the auspices of the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain 

and Ireland, 1834. 

Tod, Col. James, — See Chand Bardai. 

Tokee, LiEur.-CoL, (General Sir) A. 0., — See Lallii Lai. 

Tolbort, T. W, H.,—See Arabian Fights. 

Totaram §hayIn, — See Arabian Nights. 

YinsoNjJ,, — S ee Amman, Mir ; Kazim 'Ali Jawan ; Muhammad Taqi, Mir; Nazir Ahmad. 

WalI Muhammad, usually known as NazXr, — KulUydt, or Oompleie Woodcs, Lucknow, 1870; Delhi, 
1877. Banjdra Ndma (contains t^. o poems, viz., Banjdra Ndma^ oi the Story of the Grain 
merchant, and Achotr chuhodidj or Pickled Rats). Lucknow, (?) 1860. Banjdra Ndmaj and 
MoU Ndma, Lncknow, 1874. Giri-band-e Nazir (a collection of short poems, of which the prin- 
cipal is the Nawa), Agra, (?) 1860. Lath Alajnun-e Nazir (the Romance of Laili and 
Majnun in verse) . Cawnpore, 1866; Delhi, 1873. AIuntaMkah-e Nazir (selections from his 
poems), Cawnpore, 1863 ; Bombay, 1880. 

WalIu'l-lah, Shah, usually known as WalI, — Dlwdn-i WaU, Les Oeuvres de Wali, ptthlie'es en /a'/i- 
doustani par M. Garcin de Tassy, Paris, 1834. Another edition, Lucknow, 1878. Les Oeuvres 
de WaU, Traduction et Notes, par M. ^Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1836, 

Ward, G. E., — See Altaf Husain and Nazir Ahmad. 

WiLA, — See Mazhar ‘All Khan Wila. 

Williams, Monies, — See Amman, Mir. 

Ysga-dhyan Missa,— S ee Lallu Lai. 

2auq,*— See Muhammad Ibrahim. 

Section IV.— APPENDIX. 

Early Translations of the Ecriphwes, 

ScHULTZE, Benj,, AND Oallenbeeo, J., — The first four Chapters of Genesis in Hindostani. Translated by 
Schultze and published by Callenberg. Halle, 1745-46. Daniel by the same, Halle, 1748. 

Schultze, Benj., and Callenberg, J ., — Evangelium Lucae, in Linguam indostanicam transtafmi a viro 
plur, reverendo Benjam, Solmltzio, evangelico in India Missionario, edidii E, Jo. Henr. Cullen* 
bergius, Halae Sax onum, 1749. The same, 1758, 

Acta Apostolorum, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax*, 1849. 

Epistola Jacobi, in lAnguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1750. 

Mgrci Evangelium^ in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1758. 

Evangelium Johannis, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1758. 

Johannis Apocalypsis, in Linguam, etc. Halae, 1758. 

Novum Testamentum, in Linguam, etc. Halae, 1758. 

Hunter, Will,,— T he New Testament of Jesus Christ, translated into the Kindoostanee Language, by Mirza 
Mohummud Fitrut and other learned Natives of the College of Fort William, revised and com- 
pared with the Original Greek by Will. Hunter, Calcutta, 1805. 

Seram PORE Missionaries (Anon.), — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; trans* 
lated into the Hindoostanee Language from the Original Gi:*6eh, By the Missionaries of Seram- 
pore. Serampore, 1811. [This is rather Hindi.] 

BharmAcl BotU (the whole Bible). Serampore, 181 e, 1816, 1819, 5 Vols. 

Serampore Missionaries (Anon.).— ........ ti-anslated into BraJ Bhakha, 

Serampore, 1822. The New Testament, 1827, 
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Seram PORE Missionaries (Anon.), — Tbe New Testamenfc translated into Kanauji. Serampore, 1822. 
Martin, Tee Rev. H., — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christy translated info the 
Hindoostanee Language from the original Greeks hy the Eev. S, Martyn, and afterwards carefully 
revised loitli the assistance of Mirza Fitrit and other learned Natives, For tbe British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Serampore, 1814. Persian character. 

Tbe same. Nagari character. Calcntta, 1817. 

The same. Persian character. London, 1819- 

Chamberlain, J., — The four Gospels, translated into the Hindui Language. Serampore, 1820. Acts to 
I. Corinthians, 1823. All these in Nagari type. Tbe four Gospels in Kaithi type. Seram* 
pore, 1823. 

Thompson, Rev. J. T., — The four Gospels translated into Hindi; Serampore, 1826. Psalms, ^6., 1836. 
Botb in Nagari. 

Bowlei, The Rey, William, — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Ohristi altered 

Martyn* s Oordoo translation into the Hinduee language by the Rev. William Bowley, under the 
patronage of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society. Calcutta, First three Gospels, 1818-19; 
Fourth Gospel, 1820; Acts, 1822; Entire New Testament, 1826; an edition of the four Gospels, 
Calcutta, 1826, in the Kaithi character. 
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hindDstanT. 


It is sheer pedantry— nay, a misconception ol the laws which govern iangnige as a living organism -to despise pithy and 
apt colloquialisms, and even slang. In order to remain healthy and -vigorous, a literary language must be rooted in the 
soil of a copious vernaoular, from which it can extract and assimilate, hy a chemistry peculiar to itself, whatever nomish** 
ment it requires. It must keep in touch with life in the broadest acceptation of the woid ; and life at certain levels, 
obeying a psychological law which must simply be accepted as one of the conditions of the problem, will always express 
itself in dialect, provincialism, slang.’ — W. Aechee in the Fall 2Lall Magazine for October 1899. 

As a dialect of -Western Hindi, Hindostani presents itself under several forms. 
These may first of all be considered under two heads, viz. Very.acular Hinddstani, and 
the Literary Hindostani founded thereon. Vernacular Hindostani is the language of 
the Upper Gai^getic Uoah and of Western Eohilkhand. Literary Hindostani is the 
polite speech of India generally, and may he taken as the vernacular of educated 
Musalmaus throughout northern India, and of all Musalmans south of the 
Narbada. Being derived from, and still having its roots in, vernacular Hinddstani, it 
would he more logical to treat the latter first, hut considerations of convenience lead us 
to reverse the process. Literary Hinddstani is so widely known, and of such importance, 
that it must necessarily he taken as the standard dialect of Western Hindi. Its 
grammar and its various standards of literary style are fixed, and present a suitable form 
with which to compare the difiereut vernaculars on which it is based, or to which it is 
related. I therefore commence by describing Literary Hinddstani. 

The following is the approximate number of speakers of the two main divisions of 
Hinddstani, — the vernacular, and the literary form of speech — 

Vernacular Hindostani . . * . , . , , 5,282,733 

Literary Hindostani , . . . * , . . , 11,350,436 


Toxai . 16,633,169 


Literary Sinddstdnl^ Urdu, and Uindl. 

The word ‘ Hinddstan ’ is Persian by origin, and means literally ‘ the country of 

the Hindds or Hindus.’ By it Indian writers connote the 

Name of the dialect. , i , ^r. . . 

country between the Punjab on the west, Bengal on the 
east, the Himalayas on the north, and the Vindhyas on the south. It includes the 


1 The name is ‘ Hindostani not ‘ Hindustani ’ as commonly wiitten. All the early Emopean writers spelt it correctly 
with 0, not -u. The word rhymes in Persian and Urdu poetry with dostSn and Umn and the vowel of the second syllable is 

consequently 5, not even the word now more generally pronounced should con-ectly he and is often to be 

heard so pronounced in India (wheie the distinction between w and o, lost in Er5n, still survives) by accurate reciters of 
Persian poeby. Eindo lepresents an earlier Mindan, being the modem Persian for t’no ancient Ke.idava, i.e., a dweller in 

the country of the (Sanscrit, or ‘ seven rivers ’ now called, with the omission of two (probably 

the Saraswati and Drishadwati or Ghaggar), the ‘Panj-ab.’ See Lyall. SJeeleh tf the Hindustani Language, v. 1. Sir 
■Charles Lyall has drawn my attention to the following vetse hy Sa'di, Bosicin (ed. Graf, Mwqaddimah 127) 

•Sa% has shamelessly brought a rose to the garden and pepper to India,' U., he has brought coals to Newcastle. 
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ancient Madhyadesa or Midland of Sanskrit geograj)liy, but extends far beyond it to the, 
eastd 

The nxrd ‘ Hindostani ’ n^as coined under European influence, and means the 
language of Hindostan. It thus connotes much 'more than it literally signifies, for, 
besides Hindostani, three other languages, Bihari, Eastern Hindi, and Rajasthani, are 
sj)oken in Hindostan, a tract inhabited by about ninety millions of people, and as large 
as Germany, Erance, and Spain combined. Even in the tract in vhich Western Hindi 
is a vernacular, and of vhich Hindbstani may be considered as the standard literary 
dialect, it is only s^^oken as a general vernacular in a comj)aratively small area in the 
north-western corner. 


Early names. 


The earliest writers on India (such as Terry and Eryer) called the current language 

of India ‘ Indostan.’ In the early part of the eighteenth 
century writers alluded in Latin to the Lingua Indostanica, 
JSindustanicai or Sindostanica. The earliest English writers in India called the 
language ‘Moors,’ and it aj)j)ears to be Gilchrist who about 1787 first coined the word 
‘Hindostani ’ or, as he spelt it, ‘ Hindoostanee.’^ 


Where spoken. 


Literary Hindostani, as distinct from vernacular Hindostani, is current, in various 

forms, as the language of polite society, and as a lingua 
franca over the whole of India proper. It is also a language 
of literature, both poetical and prose. 

As most of those who i^ossess the power of speaking it use it as a second language, 

in addition to their own vernaculars, it is impossible to 
give more ihan an approximate number of the speakers 
amongst whom it is current. It is la^ue that, especially in the larger cities, the 
Urdu form of Hindostani is the only vernacular of educated Musalmans, but no figures 
are available for distinguishing these from the large number of people who are bi- 
lingual. Only for the Hakhini form of Hindostani are approximately correct figures 
available. 


Number of speakers. 


The following table shows, province by jDrovince, the best estimate which I can put 
together of the number of j)eople who speak Literary Hindostani, in some form, or 
other, by preference. I exclude from it the speakers of Vernacular Hindostani who 
inhabit the Upper Loab and West Rohilkhand, and also all speakers of other dialects of 
Western Hindi such as Bundeli, Kanaiuji, Braj, or Bangaru. The figures for Hakhini 
are given as a total, the details being given later on, province by province, when we 
come to consider that form of speech more particularly. The figures for Assam, Bengal, 

' the United Provinces, Rajputana, Central India, Ajmere-Merwara and Kashmir, are ' 
estimates based on returns supplied for the Survey. The others are based on the Census 
figures for 1891, after making the necessary adjustments. 

In Bombay, I have taken the Hindostani of Gujarat and Sindh as Literary Hindb- 
stani, and that of the rest of the presidency as Hakhini. 


^ Tile eastern limit of the MadJiyadeia was what is now Allahabad. 

* Fergusson in 177S published a Dictionary of the Hindostan Language. 
Bibliography, ante, 

VOL. .IX, PAET I. 


For further particulars on this subject seethe- 

o % 
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Table showing the estimated number of speakers of Literanj Eindostanl m the mnous 

^Provinces of India. 


Province. 


Assam . , . . • 

Bengal ..•••• 

Berar 

Bombay — 

Gujarat , . . . . 

Sindh . . • • • 

Burma . • . * • - 

Central Provinces .... 

Panjab 

United Provinces ..... 
Baroda 

Mysore ...... 

Bajputana, Central India, and Ajmere-Merwara 
Kashmir . , . . • 

Add figures for Dakhini 


Estimated number 
of speakers. 

32,290 

1 , 823,372 

4,000 


101,191 

18,009 


119,200 

83 , 694 ^ 

80,256 

1 , 329,801 

3 , 859,291 

11,026 

25,534 

322,000 

800 

3 , 664,172 


Total 


11 , 850,436 


As already stated. Literary Hindostani is based oa the vernacular Hindostani spoken 

in the Upper Doab and in Western EoHlkhand. It grew 
Origin of the dialect. ^ lingua franca in the polyglot bazaar attached to the 

Delhi co'urt, and was carried everywhere in India by the lieutenants of the Mughui 
Empire. Since then its seat has been secure. It has been adopted as the language which 
every follower of Islam (the religion of the Emperors) speaks if he can, and its simple 
grammar and enormous vocabulary have rendered it able to fill the need ^^rhich has 
always been felt in such a polyglot tract as India for a lingua franca. It has also 
received, in at least two of its forms, considerable literary cultivation.^ 

It has several recognised varieties, amongst which may be mentioned Urdu, Rekhta, 

Dakhini, and Hindi. Urdu is that form of Hindostani 
which is written in the Persian character, and which makes 


Urdu. 


^ Most of these are probably speakers of Dakhini, but no certain information is available. 

^ It will be noticed that this account of Hindostani and its origin differs -v^idch’ from that which has been given hitherto 
by most authors (including the present wiiter), which was based on Mir Amman’s preface to the 'Bagi o Bahar.’ Accord- 
ing to him Urdu was a mongi*el mixture of the languages of the various tribes who flocked to the Delhi bazaar. The explana- 
tion given above was first put forward by Sir Charles Lyall in the year 1 880 , and the Linguistic Survey has shown the entire 
correctness of his view. Hindostani is simply the vernacular of the Upper Doab and Western Kohilkhand, on which a 
■certain amount of literary polish has been bestowed, and from which a few rustic idioms have been excluded. 
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a free use of Persian (including Arabic) words in its Tocabulary. The name is said to 
be derived from the or royal military bazaar outside the Delhi palace. 

It is spoken chiefly in the towns of Western Hindostan, by Musalmans and by Hindus 
who have fallen under the influence of Persian culture. Persian vocables are, it is true, 
employed in every form of Hindostani. Such have been admitted to full citizenship 
even in the rustic dialects, or in the elegant Hindi of modern writers like Harish- 
chandra of Benares. 'I’o object to their use would be affected purism, just as would be 
the avoidance of the use of all words of Latin derivation in English. But in what is 
known as High Urdu the use of Persian words is carried to almost incredible extremes. 
In writings of this class we find whole sentences in which the only Indian thing is the 
grammar, and with nothing but Persian words from beginning to end. It is curious, 
however, that this extreme Persianisation of Hindostani is not, as Sir Charles Lyall 
rightly points out, the work of conquerors ignorant of the tongue of the people. On the 
contrary, the Urdu language took its rise in the efforts of the ever pliable Hindu to 
assimilate the language of his rulers. Its authors were Kayasths and Khatris employed 
in the administration and acquainted with Persian, not Persians or Persianised Turks, 
who for many centuries used only their own language for literary purposes.^ To these 
is due the idea of employing the Persian character for their vernacular speech, and the 
consequent preference for words to which that character is native. ‘ Persian is now no 
foreign idiom in India, and though its excessive use is repugnant to good taste, it would 
be a foolish purism and a political mistake to attempt (as some have attempted) to 
eliminate it from the Hindu literature of the day.’ I have made this quotation from 
Sir Charles Lyall’s work, in order to show what an accomplished scholar has to say on 
one side of a much debated question. That tjie general principle which he has enun- 
ciated is the correct one I think no one will dispute. Once a word has become domesti- 1 
cated in Hindostani no one has any right to object to its use whatever its origin may be, ’ 
and opinions wiU only differ as to what words have received the right of citizenship and 
what have not. This, after all, is a question of style, and in Hindostani, as in English, ' 
there are styles and styles. For myself, I far prefer the Hindostani from which words 
whose citizenship is in any way doubtful are excluded, but that, I freely admit, is a 
matter pf taste. 

Ee^ta {i.e. ‘ scattered ’ or ‘ crumbled ’) is the form which Urdu takes when used 

for poetry. The name is derived from the manner in which 
*^®*^^*' Persian words are ‘ scattered ’ through it. When poems are 

written in the special dialect used by women, which has a vocabulary of its own, it is 
known as Eekhti.^ 

Dakhini^ is the form of Hindostani used by Musalmans in the Deccan. Like Urdu 


it is written id the Persian character, but is much more free 
from Persianisation. It uses grammatical forms (such as 


^ EngUsli is being introduced into Bengali in the same way by Englisb-knowing Babas. When these gentlemen talk 
amongst themselves in Bengali, sometimes every second word is English, Once in Monghyr I overheard one Babu say to 
another * e deser climate constitutioner janya ati healthy/ A i].ative horse-doctor once said to me about a dog licking his ^ 
^onnd, ' Kutta-ka-saliva bahut antiseptic hai', and Mr, Orahame Bailey has heard one Panjabi dentist say to another * conti- 
nnally excavate na karo/ 

* It is hardly necessary to point out that much of the preceding account of Urdu is based on Sir Charles Lyall's 
'Sketch of the Hindustani Language.* ^ 

® Dakhini is separately described on pp. 58 and ff. 
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mere-ko for mtijh-kd) 'whioli are common in rustic parts of Xortliem India, ])ut whicli art; 
not found in tke literary dialect, and in the Southern Deccan it does not use the agent 
case with ne before transitire verbs in the past tense, w'hich is a characteristic feature of 
all the dialects of Western Hindostan. 

The word ‘Hindi’ is used in several different meanings. It is a Persian, not an 

Indian word, and properly signifies a native of India, a.s 
distinguished from a ‘Hindu’ or non-Musalman Indian. 
Thus Amir i^usrau says, ‘ whatever live Hindu fell into the King’s hands was pounded 
to death under the feet of elephants. The Musalmans who were Hindis had their lives 
spared.’ In this sense (and in this way it is still used by natives) Bengali and Marathi 
are as much! Hindi as the language of the Doab. On the other hand, Eiu’opeans use the 
word in two rnutually contradictory senses, viz. sometimes to indicate the Sanskritised, 
or at lea^t the non-Persianised, form of Hindostani, which is employed as a literary form 
of speech by Hindus, and which is usually written in the Xagari character : and 
sometimes,' loosely, to indicate all the rural dialects spoken between Bengal projoer and 
the Panjab. In the present pages, I use it only in the former sense. This Hindi, there- 
fore, or, as it is sometimes called, ‘ High Hindi ’, is the prose literary language of those 
Hindus of Upper India who do not employ Urdu. It is of modern origin, having been 
introduced under English influence at the commencement of the last century. Up till 
then, when a Hindu wrote prose and did not use Urdu, he wrote in his own local dialect, 
Awadhi, Bundeli, Braj Bhakha, or what not. Lallu Lai, under the inspiration of Dr. 
Gilchrist, changed all this by writing the well-known Prem Sugar, a work which was, so 
far as the prose portions went, practically written in Urdu, with Indo-Aryan words 
substituted wherever a writer in that form of speech would use Persian ones. It was 
. thus an automatic reversion to the actual vernacular of the Upper Doab. The course of 
this novel experiment was successful from the start. The subject of the first book 
written in it attracted the attention of all good Hindus, and the author’s style, musical 
and rhythmical as the Arabic saj', pleased their ears. Then, the language fulfilled a want. 
It gave a lingua franca to the Hindus. It enabled men of widely different provinces to 
converse with each other without having recourse to the (to them) unclean words of the 
Musalmans. It was easily intelligible everywhere, for its grammar was that of the lan- 
guage which every Hindu had to use in his , business relations with Government officials, 
and its vocabulary was the common property of aU the Sanskritic languages of Northern 
India. Moreover, very little prose, excepting commentaries and the like, had been 
written in any modern Indian vernacular before. Literature had almost entirely con- 
fined itself to verse. ^ Hence the language of the Prem Sagar became, naturally enough, 
the standard of Hindu prose aU over Hindostan, from Bengal to the Panjab, and has held 
its place as such to the present day. Now-a-days no Hindu of Upper India dreams ' of 
writing in any language but Hindi or Urdu when he is writing prose ; but when betakes 
to verse, he at once adopts one of the old national dialects, such as the Awadhi of Tulsi Das 
or the Braj Bhakha of the blind bard of Agra. Only of very late years have attempts 
been made to write poems in Hindi, with, in the opinion of the present writer, but 
moderate success. Since LaUu Lai’s time Hindi has developed for itself certain ndL of 
style which differentiate it from Urdu, the principal ones relating to the order of 
words, which is much less free than in that form of Hindostani. It has also, of late 
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years, fallen -under tlie fatal spell of Sanskrit, and is showing signs of becoming in the 
hands of Pandits and under the encouragement of some European writers who have 
learned Hindi through Sanskrit, as debased as literary Bengali, without the same excuse. 
Hindi has so copious a vocabulary of its own, a vocabulary rooted in the very beings of 
the sturdy peasantry upon whose language it is based, that nine-tenths of the Sanskrit 
words which one meets in most modern Hindi books are useless and unintelligible excres- 
cences. The employment of Sanskrit words is supposed to add dignity to the style. One 
might as well say that a graceful girl of eighteen gained in dignity by masquerading in 
the furbelows of her great-grandmother. Some enlightened native scholars are struggling 
hard, without displaying an affected purism, against this too easily acquired infection, 
and we may hope that their efforts will meet with the encouragement which they 
deserve. 


We may now define the three main varieties of Hindostani as follows ; — Hindostani 

Definition of ‘ Hindostani * is primarily the language of the Upper Grangetic Doab, and 

‘Urdu’ and ‘ Hindi’ is also the Ihigita franca of India, capable of being written 

in both Persian and Beva-nagari characters, and without purism, avoiding alike the 
excessive use of either Persian or Sanskrit words when employed for literature. The 
name ‘ Urdu ’ can then be confined to that special variety of Hindostani in which Persian 
words are of frequent occurrence, and which hence can only be written in the Persian 
character, and, similarly, ‘ Hindi ’ can be confined to the form of Hindostani in which 
Sanskrit words abound, and which hence can only be written in the Beva-nagari 
character. These are the definitions which were proposed by the late Mr. Growse, and 
they have the advantage of being intelligible, -while at the same time they do not overlap. 
Hitherto, all the three words have been very loosely employed. Pinally, I use ‘ Eastern 
Hindi ’ to connote the group of intermediate dialects of which Awadhi is the chief, and 
* Western Hindi ’ to connote the group of dialects of which Braj Bhakha and Hindo- 
stani (in its different phases) are the best known. 

As a literary language, the earliest specimens of Hindostani are in Urdu, or rather 

Eekhta, for they were poetical works. Its cultivation began 
in the Beccan at the end of the 16th century, audit received 
a definite standard of form a hundred years later, principally at the hand of Wali of 
Aurangabad, commonly called ‘the Eather of E-ekhta.’ The example of Wali was 
quickly followed at Belhi, where a school of poets took its rise, of which the most brilliant ' 
members were Sauda (d. 1780, the author of the famous satires) and Mir Taqi (d. 1810). 
Another school (almost equally celebrated) arose in Lucknow diiring the troubled 
time at Belhi in the middle of the 18th century. The great difference between the 
poetry of Urdu and that written in the various dialects of Eastern or Western jSindi lies 
in the system of prosody. In the former the prosody is that of the Persian language, 
while in the latter it is the altogether opposed indigenous system of India. Moreover, 
the former is entirely based on Persian models of composition, which are quite different 
from the older works from which the native literature took its origin. Urdu prose jcame 
into existence, as a literary medium, at the beginning of the last century in Cal^tta. 
Like Hindi prose it was due to English influence, and to the need of text -books in both 
iorms of Hindostani for the College of Fort William. The Bag^ o Bahar of Mir Amman 


Literature. 
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and the ^^irad Afroz of Hafizu’d-din Ahmad are familiar examples of the earlier f»f 
these works in Urdu, as the already meutioned Prem Sagar written by Lallu Lai is an 
example of those in Hindi. Since then both Urdu and Hindi prose have had a prosper- 
ous course, and it is unnecessai'y to dwell upon the copious literature which has poured 
from the press during the past century. The late Sir Sayyid Ahmad Bahadur is probably 
the most eminent among deceased writers of Urdu pi*ose, while in Hindi the laleHarish- 
chandra of Benares, by universal consent, holds the first place. Hindi, of course, has nu 
poetical literature. Urdu poetry continues to flourish. 

Urdu and Hindi, as representing, each, one of the two great religious systems of 
, , . , India, have their headquarters wide apart. Two rival cities 

Headquarters of Urdu and , 

Hindi. claim to be the true headquarters of Urdu, viz. Delhi and 

Lucknow. The' styles of the writers of these two cities, and of their respective followers, 
show considerable points of difference. Putting a few matters of idiom, such as the use 
of the Infinitive as a Gerundive, or of certain verbs as transitive or intransitive, to one 
side, the main point of difference is that Lucknow Urdu is much more Persianised than 
the Urdu of Delhi. Lucknow writers delight in concocting sentences which, except for 
an auxiliary verb at the end, are throughout Persian in construction and vocabularj’. 
Delhi Urdu, on the other hand, is more genuinely Indian. Writers are not afraid to 
employ a word because it is of home growth. This avoidance of pedantry had been 
strongly advocated by the new school of Delhi writers which has come to the front in the 
last twenty years of the nineteenth century, and of whom, ISTagir Ahmad, the author of 
several excellent novels, is the most illustrious example. The Urdu of his earlier works 
is remarkably clear and simple, and his writings exhibit both sturdy common-sense and 
a fine appreciation of humour. Other aulhors^^ of this school who may be mentioned ai*e- 
Hall, Muhammad Husain Azad (said by some to compose the purest Urdu prose that 
ever was written), Hatan Nath Sarshar, and ’Abdu’l-Halim Sharar. All these w^riters, 
whether in prose or verse, are apostles of naturalness as opposed to the artificial thought 
and diction of the Lucknow school. 

Hi^di, also, has two schools of writers — that of Agra, and that of Benares. The 
Hindi prose of Benares is as artificial as literary Bengali. It stands as a literary 
parallel to Lucknow Urdu, in avoiding the use of simple language as much as possible 
and in confining its vocabulary^ almost entirely to words borrowed directly from Sanskrit, 
Native Indian words are eschewed as strictly as those of Persian origin. The school of 
Agra, on the other hand, is not only much more free from Sanskritisms, but admits with 
comparative liberality foreign words which have achieved citizenship in the general 
vocabulary of India. 

In connexion with this, it may here again be mentioned that Literary Hindostam 

Various standards of Literary is not only founded on a vernacular dialect of Western 

Hindostrm. Hindi, but is still in living connexion with it. Different 

writers have not hesitated to employ in their works idioms borrowed from their own 
vernaculars, and many of these have won their way into what is the standard form of 
speech. Hence the literary Hindostani of the time of Gilchrist is very • different from 
that employed at the present day. Idioms have fallen into disuse, and new idioms have 
been introduced, so that works like the Titd 'Kahdm or the Bdg.k o Bahdr are very 
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unsafe guides as to udiafc is elegant modern Urdu. Many Euroj)ean writers liave fought 
against this change, and have not hesitated to condemn new idioms as ‘ ungrammatical ’ 
or as solecisms. They forget that the works which they consider to be classics were really 
first attempts at writing Hindustani prose, and that a hundred years of practice, 'with 
an inexhaustible well of racy native idiom at hand from which to draw at will, has 
greatly imjiroved a form of speech originally possessed of great capabilities. Mr. Platts 
was, I believe, the first to attack this too conservative method of teaching a language, — 
not as it is, but as the teacher thinks it ought to be. He rightly insisted that grammars 
written by Europeans, however scholarly, cannot be considered as the ultimate court of 
appeal. The '/'ess et nonrM.loq^uendi of the best writers of the time is the only criterion. 
The language cannot be made- to fit the grammars, but the grammars must be made 
to'fit the language.^ It is a false purism which condemns the use of an apt expression 
, because, although born of the soil,-it has not been used by former writers." 

^ _ f 


Written character. 


The paftioular alphabet in which Hindostani is written is usually a matter of' re- 
ligion. Musalmans commonly employ the Persian alphabet 
with a few additional signs, and most Hindus the Deva- 
iiagari .or" .the Kaithi. Simple Hindostani tvMch -is neither highly Persianised nor 
highly Sanskritised can bp, and often is, written in both alphabets. It is quite common 
to find a book which appeals to a largp "circle of readers issued in two editions, one in the 
Persian character for Musalmans, and one in the Deva-nagari character for Hindus. 
In-this respect it ^oulfi be noted that many educated Hindus, and especially Kayasths, 
are equally familiar with both alphabets. 


- Wheti Hindostani is highly Persianised, and takes the form of Urdu, the words are 
often ‘ so foreign in sound that they cannot be conveniently represented in the Deva- 
nSgari character. Hence Urdu is always written in the Persian character. Similarly 
‘ highly Sanskritised Hindi does not lend itself to the Persian character and always 
appears in Deva-nagari. Amongst fanatics who ought to know better, but do not wish 
to do so, this ijnestion of characters has unfortunately become a sort of religious shib- 
boleth. True Hindostani can be written with ease in either character, and Musalmans 
'■ find it easiest to read it in the Persian and most Hindus in the Deva-nagari. But, owing 
ifo the fact that* the extreme varieties of Hindostani on each side can only each be written 
in one didracter, these fanatics have confused alphabet with language. They say, 
because a thing is written in Deva-nagari therefore it is Hindi, the language of Hindus,, 
and became a* Ihing is written in the Persian character therefore it is Urdu, the lan- 
guage of Musalmans. Nothing could be further from the truth. The written character, 
does not make a language. If it did, when we write Hindostani in English characters,, 
we should have to say it was ‘the English language, and not Hindostani; but not even 


1 As examples of tliis borrowing from tbe vernacular dialects, I may cite tbe use of un-ne, instead of us-ne^ to mean ‘ by* 
him ' Several grammariane have exercised tbeir ingenuity over it, and some Kave condemned it as wrong. It is simply tbe 
very common vernacular une or urn, which is still retained in Bakhini. In the literary language the n has been doubled 
under the influence of false analogy. Another example is the employment of ke in the sense of the dative instead of kd. ^ All 
over noi-them India he is frequently used for the dative, and quite properly so. As we go east it is the rule, and we nenr 
hear ip. All graitoarians except Mr. Platts have tried to explain this he as an oblique form of In phrases like 
s(sM^ choflag% hai, it is, as Mr. Platts points out, a dative pure and simple. 

* * Compare the remarks of W. Archer quoted at the head of this section. 
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oiirfanatics would go SO far as that, although that is where their arguuicnfs woidd 
logically lead them. It is necessary to mention this because the policy regarding the 
alphabets which are officially recognised by some of the Indian Governments has been 
much misrepresented. When orders were issued enjoining or permitting in ccitaiu cast s 
the use of the Deva-nagari character for official documents, a cry was raised, vhich misled 
many well-meaning Muhammadans, that the Bind! language was being introduced into 
our courts. Government was quite aware that SansKritised Hindi was just as unintelli- 
gible to the masses as Persianised Urdu, and took no steps towards introducing either. 
All that it directed was that, without changing the language, official documents shoidd 
be written in characters which would be most decipherable to those who had to read 
them.^ 

It is unnecessary to describe the Heva-nagari and Kaithi alphabets. A full account 
of them will be found on pp. 7 and ff. of Yol. V, Pt. II of this Survey. Hor is it 
required to describe the Persian Alphabet. The student will find all that he needs on this 
point in any Hindostani grammar. Suffice it to say that the signs employed for soinids 

peculiar to Indian languages, and not found in Persian, are c£h t, ^ th, dh, 


^ f and j Instead of the four dots written over each of these letters we often 
find a small toe. Thus j ^ 


HindostanT Grammar. 


Hindostani is so well-known a language that it would be waste of space to give more 

than the merest sketch of its grammar. I shall, however 
deal at some length with what are known to Indian gram- 
marians as the praybgas, or ‘ constructions ’ of a verb with its subject and its object. 

Hindostani, like every Aryan language of India, is derived from an ancient Indian 

dialect not unlike the old Sanskrit which we meet in the 
Vedic hymns. This ancient dialect became changed in the 
course of centuries, and we have specimens of it in various stages from about 250 B.O. 
down to, say, 1000 A.I). The modern vernaculars may he said to have become estab- 
lished on their present basis at about the latter date. 


The Prayogas and their origin. 


■ We may take Sanskrit grammar as illustrating in its main features the grammar of 
the ancient Indian dialect from which Hindostani is sprung. When we examine this 
grammar we find that the verb is supplied with a very complete and somewhat compli- 
cated array of tenses. The, present and one form of the future tense were fairly simple 
They have survived, in an abraded form, down to the present day, although the represen- 
tative of the future is now-a-days excluded from literary Hindostani. With the past 
tenses it was different. Besides an Imperfect the ancient Indian dialect had three 
tenses which expressed past time, a perfect, and two aorists. It had also a past parti- 


1 Tte average native makes a business of deciphering any mitten document. Ho has first to ^ • , 

stage, -and then he has to gi-asp its meaning, -that is the second, and sahsc-quent stage The 
uneducated, seldom concuiTent. This is illustrated by the oft repeated phrase. ‘ vhen he had j 

.„h . Staa.!, tie write »ai.e . l*.r to .» «!£ i. L tote “ -I .od 

n«y bo ridod Uat m .out parto ot IriU., lb. hori ob.note I, oubW te writids Hrin 

Orissa use the Oriya character for it. ^ MusalmSas of 
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eij)le, Vv-hicli was always intransitire, that is to say, in the case of transitive verbs, it 
took a passive meaning. Thus, the past participle of the intransitive verb ‘ to go ’ was 
‘ gone,’ but that of the transitive verb ‘ kill,’ was not ‘ having killed,’ but was, passively, 
‘ killed.’ In the old Indian dialectj as in Sanskrit, this past participle was often iised as 
a past tense, without employing any auxiliary verb. When its speakers wished to say 
‘ he went,’ they often said ‘ he gone,’ and when they Avished to say ‘ I killed him,’ they 
often said ‘ he killed by me,’ in which it will be seen that the participle still retains its 
p^assive sense. But there is another way of using the past participle of a neuter verb, — 
i,e., impiersonally. When a speaker of the old Indian dialect wished to say ‘ he went,’ 
he as often as not (instead of saying ‘ he gone ’) said ‘ it (is) gone by him.’^ 

hiow the true past tenses of the ancient Indian dialect had a very comphcated con- 
jugation. Tl\ere were tAvo ways of forming the paerfect, and regarding the more com- 
monly used form, eA^’en Sanskrit grammarians Avere not agreed as to its rules. The two 
aorists were still more difficult to conjugate correctly. The formation of the past parti- 
ciple is on the other hand simple enough. As the language developed from the ancient 
Indian dialect it, according to a well-known law, proceeded along the line of least resist- 
ance, and gradually abandoned the whole complicated array of past tenses and adhered 
solely to the employment of the past pAarticiple to express the idea connoted by a past 
tense. In doing so it retained all the methods of employing the past participle which 
existed in the old Indian vernacular, and also extended them by adding one of its own. 
When Hindostani, therefore, Avishes to express the idea of ‘ he went,’ it says either, — 

1. (Actively'), ‘he gone,’ todh chala (Sanskrit, m oJiaUtah) 

or 

3. (Impersonally) ‘by him it (is) gone ,’ ‘ chaW 

(Sanskrit, tena ohalitam) 

Similarly, if it wishes to express the idea of ‘ I killed him,’ it says either, — 

3. (Passively), ‘ by me he (u as) killed,’ mm^ne woh mdrd^ 

(Sanskrit, mayd sa mdritah) 

' or 

4. (Impersonally) ‘ by me with reference to him it Avas killed (or killing was 

done),’ mat-ne us-hd mdrd. (The Sanskrit would be mayd tasya-hrite 
mdritam, but the impersonal construction Avith transitive verbs was not 
employed in Sanskrit). 

The fourth is appoarently a development of the modern vernacular, based on the 
analogy of the second — at least there is no evidence that it existed in the ancient Indian 
A'-ernaoular from which Hindostani is descended. 

We thus see that there are three methods of employment of the past participle to 
express the past tense. Of these, one, the active one, is confined in Hindostani to in- 
transitive verbs, one, the passive one, is confined to transitive verbs, and one, the imper- 
sonal one, is employed with both intransitive and transitive verbs, although literary 
Hindostani prohibits its employment with the former. 


^ It will be remembered that intransitive verbs in Latin can also be similarly employed in two ways. Eor ‘ I play/ we 
may say either, actively, ludo^ I play, or, impersonally, I'udUur a me, it is played by me. 

^ This second impersonal form of a neuter verb is excluded from literary Hinddstanl, but it occurs in vernacular dialects, 
^ I do not pretend that this particular sentence is idiomatic HinddstanI, hut it illustrates what I want to say, and the 
construction would, in certain circumstances, he correct. 

TOt. IX, P.JR'E I. ^ ® ^ 
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Tliese three constructions {or 2 }r((yd[/as) arc named as follows 1 )t Indian 


OTunnia- 


rians — 

(1) The active construction is called the Kurtan pretymja. 

(2) The passive „ „ ,! Kcirmayi a 

(3) The impersonal „ » „ Bhave „ 

One word more. The past participle is an adjective, and is therefore liable to change 
for gender. 

In the Active construction it naturally agrees with the subject. If a man is gone, 
we say mard chald, but if a woman is gone, we say ‘aumt cliali. 

In the Passive construction the participle must agree in gender with what would be, 
in English, the object. For instance, the phrase ‘ the woman struck a horse ’ must be 
expressed pjassively by ‘ by the woman a horse (was) struck,’ in which it is evident that 
the partidiple ‘ struck ’ must agree with ‘ horse,’ and not with ‘ the woman,’ — thus 
‘aurat~ne ghord mdrd. But, ‘the woman struck a mare’ would be Umrat-ne glidft marl, 
in which marl, struck, is ]put in the feminine to agree with ‘ mare.’ 

In the impersonal construction, the participle should, properly speaking, be in the 
neutear, but that distinction of gender no longer exists in literary Uindostani, the mascu- 
line being at the present day always substituted for it. Hence the participle is always 
in the masculine. Thus ‘the woman struck the horse ’ is ‘ by the woman with reference 
■to the horse it was struck (or striking was done),’ 'aiirat-ne ghore-ko mdrd ; and ‘ tbe 
woman struck the mare ’ is ‘ by the woman with reference to the mare striking was 
done,’ ‘auraf-ne ghorl-ko mdrd. 

. It is of great importance that this system of construction should be thoroughly mas- 
tered. Otherwise it wiU. not be easy to understand the interlinear translations of the 
specimens which follow, in which all three constructions are literally translated wlien- 
ever they occur. 


There is no difference of importance between the declensions and conjugations used 

Urda and Hfndr Grammar I’^Spectively. Urdil often boriWS 

compared. Persian constructions, such as the izdfat, ,but these are 

borrowings and nothing more. Besides the difference of vocabulary, there is, however, 
an important point of difference in the idiom of the two forms of Hindostani. , This con- 
sists in the order of words. In Hindi j)rose, which follows the almost universal rule of 


aU Indo-Aryan dialects, the order of words is fixed, and can only be altered for the sake 
of emphasis. Except when the order is deliberately changed to lay stress on any parti- 
cular word, it is invariably, — first, the introductory words of the sentence, such as con- 
junctions and the , like;, next, the subject; next, the indirect object with its appurten- 
ances; then, the direct object with its appurtenances ; and, last of all, the verb. Adjec- 
tives and genitives precede the words they q^ualify. For instance, the sentence which 

in English would run, — ‘ I give John’s good book to you ’ would run in Hindi prose, ‘ I 

you-to John’s good book give.’ In Urdu, on the contrary, the influence of Persian and 
of Semitic languages has greatly relaxed this rule. The Persian rule of order, or even 
the Semitic one (in which the verb precedes the subject), is often followed, and,' espeei- 
ally, the verb is^ frequently moved from the eff^ to the middle of the sentence. So im- 
portant IS this point of the order of words in a sentence that Hindi scholars make it a 
test as to whether the language of a book is Hindi or Hrdu, and in one notable case-the 
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Perso-Arabic element. 


Ji'aMnl flieth Sindi-mi, a work written by Insba (see p. 35) in tbe last century — a book 
wliich does not contain a single Persian word from coyer to cover is classed as Urdu 
because tbc writer ordered liis sentences in the Persian fashion. He was a Musalman, 
and could not release himself from the habit of using idioms which had been taught him 
by Maulavis in his school-days. 

Hindostani Vocabulary. The Vocahtilary of Hiudostani falls under four heads, viz . : — 

(1) pure Hindostani words ; ' . 

(2) words borrowed from Sanskrit ; 

(3) words borroAved from Persian (including Arabic) ; and 

(4) words borrowed from other sources. 

The last group may be dismissed Avithout notice, such words exist in every language. 

As regards the Persian (and Arabic) borrowings, they do not come from ’ the old 

Eranian language of pre- Musalman times (though that has 
also contributed a small quota), but from the Arabicised 
Pei’sian of the Mughul conquerors. Thus, through Persian, the Indo- Aryan vernaculars 
have also receiAmd an important contribution of Arabic, and even some few Turki, words. 
The influence of the ilusalman religion has opened another door for the entry of Arabic, 
and a few words have also been imported on the west coast from Arab traders. In the 
main, howcA'er, the Arabic element in all the Indian vernaculars, whether Aryan or not, 
■came in with Persian, and as a j)art of that language. The pronunciation of the Persian 
words so imj)orted is that of the Mu gh ul times, and not the effeminate articulation of the 
land of the Lion and the Sun at the present day. The extent to wdiich Persian has been 
■assimilated varies greatly according to locality and to the religion of the speakers. ■ 
EveryAAhere there are some few Persian words -which have achieved full citizenship and 
are used by the most ignorant rustic, and we find every variation between this and the 
Urdu of a highly educated Muhammadan writer of LucknoAv, who ^ses scarcely a single 
Indo- Aryan word except the verb at the end of his sentence. I^ all circumstances, 
hoArever, it is the Amcabulary and but rarely the syntax which is a^ected. Only in the 
Urdu of the Musalmans do we find the Persian order of words in a sentence. Inhere has 
been no other introduction of Persian construction, nor are the Arabic words inflected 
(except by - purists) according to their own rules, but they have to conform to the 
grammatical system of their host. 

The words borrowed from Sanskrit take two forms, according to whether they 
Sanskrit element. are lifted straight out. of the Sanskrit dictionary, spelling 

Tauamas. and all, or AA'hether they are more or less mispronounced, 

and spelt according to the mispronunciation. W ords of both.classes are named Tat- 
samas or ‘the same as ‘Hhat” {i.e., Sanskrit),’ and European 'scholars have named the 
■corrupted Tatsamas of the second class ^mA-Tatsamas. This borrowing has been going 
on for centuries, but has been carried to excess during the last hundred years. 

/ The pure Hindostani words form the backbone of the language. They are derived 

' from the ancient Indian dialect which I have already 
Tadbhavas. mentioned^ as akin to classical Sanskrit. This ancient 

language passed through various .stages hnd ultimately became Hindostani, just as Latin 
passed through various stages and became Italian, French, etc. After the ancient Indian 
-dialect had lost its pristine form, and before it finally became Hindostani, it passed 
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through. what Is known as the Prakrit stage. If we borrow the tcrnis of blood rela1 ion- 
ship, we may say that the ancient Indian dialect and classical Sanskxit were brothers ; 
that Prakrit was the son of the ancient Indian dialect, and the nephew of Sanskrit ; 
and -that Hindostani is the grandson of the ancient Indian dialect, and the grand- 
nephew of Sanskrit. Words borrowed by Hindostani dheet from Sanskrit are therefore 
grand-uncles of the genuine Hindostani words, descended through Prakrit fi'oin the 
ancient Indian dialect, although we often meet them side by side in the same sentence. 
,-!Nay, we sometimes find a grand -uncle and his own grand-nephew on the same page.^ 
These genuine Hindostani words are called, by natiTe scholars, tadbhavas or ‘ Having 
“ that ” {le., Sanskrit, or, rather, its brother the ancient Indian dialect) for their origin.’ 
We thus find that the Indian element of the vocabulary of Hindostani is made up of 
fadbJiavas with a mixture, varying in amount, of tatsamas. 

To take examples, the modern vernacular word djm, a command, is a Tatsama 
loan-word borrowed direct from classical Sanskrit. Its seini-Tatsama form, which we 
meet in some languages, is dgyd, and one of its Tadbhava forms is the Hindi an, deiived 
immediately from the Prakrit and. So also, rajd, a king, is a Tatsama, but ray or rdo is 
a Tadbhava. Of course complete triplets or pairs of every word are not in use. Pre- 
quently only a Tatsama or a Tadbhava occurs by itself. Sometimes we even find the 
Tatsama and the Tadbhava forms of a word both in use, but each with a different mean- 
* ing. Thus, there is a classical Sanskrit word vamm^ which means both ‘family’ and 
‘bamboo,’ and connected with it we find in Hindi the semi- Tatsama bans, meaning 
‘ family,’ and the Tadbhava Sfs, meaning ‘ a bamboo.’^ 

We thus see that for many hundred years classical Sanskrit, has been exercising.,, 
and is stiff exercising, a potent influenoe.on the vocabularies of Hindostani. It is only 
upon the vocabulary that its influence has been directly felt. The grammar shows little 
(if any) traces of it. This has continued steadily in the course o'f its development since 
the earliest times. The influence of Sanskrit may have retarded this development, and 
probably did so in some oases, but it never stopped it, and not one single Sanskrit 
grammatical form has been added to the living grammar of Hindostani in the way that 
Sanskrit words have Jxeen added to its vocabulary. Hay, more, all these borrowed Tat- 
samas are treated by Hindostani exactly as other borrowed foreign words are treated, 
and very rarely change their forms in the processes of grammatical accidence. Por 
instance, ghbrd, a horse, has an oblique form glidre, because it is a Tadbhava, but m/a, 
a king, never changes in the oblique cases, because, and only because, it is a Tatsama. 
How in all the modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars the verb must change its form in the 
processes of conjugatibp., while nouns are not necessarily changed in the course of 
declension. Hence Tatsamas are as a rule never treated as verbs. If it is found neces- 
sary to do so, it must be done with the help of another Tadbhava verb.- Por instance, 
the word darsan> seeing, is a Tatsama, and if we wish to use it in the phrase ‘ he sees,’ 

- ' ^ la Bengali, in -R-hioli the state of affaiis is exactly «iinila- I have seen in the nan-ative part of a novel the tatsama 
vvoi-d Mpa-SaJ^ka, and in the very next line, in vrhich one of the characters uses colloquial language, the coiTesponding tad- 
hJiava, -salat i a match. - ^ 

- Tatsamas and-Tadbhayas occur also in European languages. Thus* ^ lapsus ' in ^ lapsus calami ^ is a Tatsama, and 
‘ lapse ' is a semi-Tatsama, both meaning * a falling/ while " lap " is the Tadhhava form of the word, with the difPerent 
meaning of 'the hanging part of a gai-ment.’ Similarly 'fragile ’ and ‘ redemption ’ are semi-Tatsamas, while ‘frail’ and 
‘ransom ’ are the con-esponding Tadbhavas. 
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B'e cannot say darsane, but must employ the pei’iplirasis darmu kare, he does seeing. 
On the other liand, in all the modern vernaculars nouns need not be declined syntheti- 
cally. Borrowed nouns can always be declined analytically. Hence Tatsama nouns 
{which are necessarily declined analytically) are common, and, in the high literary styles 
of all the vernaculars, very common. Thus, although there are sporadic excej)tions to 
the broad rule, it may be laid down as a universal law that Indo- Aryan vernacular 
nouns may be either Tatsamas (including semi-Tatsamas) or Tadbhavas, but that Indo- 
Aryan vernacular verbs must be Tadbhavas. 


During the last century, the introduction of printing and the spread of education 

Evil results of excessive employ- ^ase of some modem Indo-xiryan languages, 

merit of Tatsamas. introduced a fashiou of usiug Tatsamas in com^mrison with 

which the wildest Johnsonese may almost be considered to be a specimen of pure Saxon 
English. It has been proved, for instance, by actual counting that in a modern 
Bengali work 88 per cent, of the w'ords used were pure Sanskrit, every one of which was 
unnecessary and could have been represented by a vocable of true home growth. In 
such cases the result has been most lamentable. The vernacular has been split into two 
sections — the tongue which is understanded of the people, and the literary dialect, knowm 
only through the press, and not intelligible to those who do not know Sanskrit.^ Litera- 
ture has thus been divorced from the great mass of the population, and to the literary 
■classes this is a matter of small moment, for ‘ this people, who knoweth not the law, are 
cursed.’ 

Although Bengali displays the greatest weakness in this respect, and has lost all 
power of ever developing a vigorous literature, racy of the soil, until some great genius 
rises and su'^eeps away the enchantment under. which it labours, other Indian verna- 
culars, especially Hindi, show signs of falling under the same malignant spell. The 
■centre of Hindi literature is naturally Benares, and Benares is in the hands of the 
Sanskritists, There is no necessity, as may have existed in the case of Bengali, for 
Hindi to have recourse to the classical tongue. In themselves, without any extraneous 
help whatever, the dialects from which it is sprung are, and for five hundred years have 
been, capable of expressing with crystal clearness any idea which the nnnd of man can 
conceive. It hSs an enormous native vocabulary, and a complete apparatus for the 
expression fif: abstract terms. Its old literature contains some of the highest flights of 
poetry and some of the most eloquent expressions of religious devotion which have found 
their birth in Asia. Treatises on philosophy and on rhetoric are found in it, in which 
the subject is handled with all the subtilty of the great Sanskrit writers, and this with 
hardly the use of a Sanskrit word.^-. Yet in spite of Hindi possessing such a vocabulary 
and a power of expression scarcely inferior to that of English, it has become the fashion 
of late years to write books, not to be read by the millions of Upper India, but to display 
the author’s learning to a comparatively small circle of Sanskrit- knowing scholars. 
Unfortunately, the most powerful English influence has during this period been 034 the 
side of the Sanskritists. This Sanskritised Hindi has been largely used by missionariel; 
and the translations of the Bible hate been made into it. The few native 'Writers who 


1 Tie newly appointed minister to a Scotch parish had made a round of visits' to his people. “ HeVa rale fine edicated 
man, the new meenister,” said an enthusiastic wife. “ Ay, he’sV that,” returned the husband. *' Ye dinna ken the meaning 
o’ the hauf 0’ the words he uses.”— 5 #. James's Gazette. 
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EvlKresuhs of excessive 
Persianization. 


have stood up for tie use of Hindi undefiled have had small success in the tacc ot s ) 
potent an example of anisguided efforts. Arguments may he brought forward in 
favour of using classical Sanskrit ■words for expressing technical terms in science and 
art, and I am 'willing to admit their truth. I am not one of those who (to quote a well- 
known example) prefer ‘ the unthronghforcesomeness' of stuff ’ to ‘ the impenetraljiliiy 
of matter,’ hut there the horrowiug from the parent language should stop. Tht're is 
still time to save Hindi from the fate of Bengali, if only a lead is taken ))y writers of 
acknowledged repute, and ahuch can .-be done in this direction hy the use of a wise 
discretion on the part of the educational authorities of the provinces immediately 
concerned. 

Very similar remarks apply, mutafis mutandis, to that form of Urdu which is over- 
loaded with Persian words. The Hindostani of llusalmam: 
will always differ in its vocabulary from that of Hindus, l)ut 
this is no reason for overloading a naturally facile and elegant form of siieecli 'with 
hundreds of exotic expressions which are unintelligible to nine-tenths of the author’s 
co-religionists. Urdu can be simpile and Urdu can he jDedantic. The simjde belongs to 
India, the pedantic is an imitation of the language of a foreign country. There should 
he no hesitation in the choice made by a patriotic Indian IMusalman. 

After the foregoing general remarks it will sulOELce to give the annexed brief 
" summary of the main heads of Hinddstani grammar. It 

Urdu and Hindi spelling. • . i i . tt . 

Will be remarked that in iirdu the so-called imperfect", 
which has been catefully recorded in all the vernacular specimens in the Deva-nagari 
character, is omitted. This is the usual method of writing Urdu. For instance, the 
^ word meaning ‘ to see ’ would be d^hlfm in Hindi, but UsXjtJ) dekJmd in Urdu. 

This principle is followed in all the specimens of literary Hindostani. The imperfect 
letter is also omitted in the skeleton grammar. 
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The Musalman armies imposed tlieir language on their co-religionists in the Decenn 

from the first. At the present day, whether the iainruage of 

Name of dialect. Country is Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, or some other Dravi- 

dian form of speech, the Musalmans of southern India all employ that form ot 
Hindostani, commonly known as Dakhini, the language of the Beccan, or as 3tusalinuni, 

the language of Musalmans. It Avas in the Beccan that 

. . o o 

Hindostani, under the form of Urdu, first roceired cultiva- 
tion, and it was at the hands of Wali of Aurangabad {eir. 1700), the ‘ Father of Bekhta,’ 
that a standard of literary form was given to it. Wali’s examjfie Avas folio Aved at 
Belhi, and from thence the poetical literatme of Urdu spread over Jiortlicrn India. 
One result of its Beccan origin is that, even at the present day, Ave find, in Urdu 
poetry written in the north, idioms peculiar to Bakhini that do not appear in 
standard prose. 

It is commonly said that Bakhini is a corrupt Hindbstani. Historically speaking 

' it would almost be truer to say that literary Hindostani 

Relation to literary HindostanT. . n -rw t i • - r* i / tt» t- j- - 

IS a corrupt DaKuini, tor we Jiaye seen that Hindostani 
literature took its origin in the Beccan. Without, however, going so far as that, it 
is not correct to look upon Bakhini as a corrapt form of speech. The Musalman armies 
carried vernacular Hindostani to the south before it had been standardised, and it 
then contained many idioms which are now excluded from literary prose. Some 
■of these have survived in the Beccan. "Such are, for instance, the employment of 
the oblique genitive as a base for declension ‘in phrases like mere-ku,^ to me, where the 
standard would have muijh-ko. Again, the oblique plAxral in a survives to the present 
day in the Vernacular Hindostani and in Bakhini, hut is excluded from Urdu prose. 
So also the nasalization of the infinitive, as in marna, to strike, is only a survival of 
the old neuter gender, which has disappeared in the modern literary languages, but 
is still commou in the dialects. Other similar examples will be noted as they occur 
in the following pages. 

Only in bne respect can Bakhini be called a corrupt language. In Madras and 
the south of the Bombay Presidency, no doubt under the influence of the surrounding 
Bravidian languages, the passive construction of the past tense of transitive verbs has 
been abandoned. Transitive and intransitive verbs are now treated in exactly the 
same way, and though the subject is occasionally put into the agent case with ne, 
the ne is altogether neglected as a factor in th'e idiom, and the verb agrees in number 
and gender with the subject (although in the agent case), and not with the object. 
In Central Bombay, on the other band, the presence of Marathi has prevented the 
proper employment of the agent case from disappearing. 

We may roughly take the Satpnra Hills, south* of the Narbada vaUey, as the 

Locality where sBoken; ^ouudajy between Bakhini Hindostani, as a recognised 

, _ literary form of speech, and the standard Hindostani of 

Delhi and Lucknow. Taking the figures of the Census of 1891 as our basis, we mar 
consider the following to be the approximate number of those who speak it. 
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Table sJioicing the appi'oximate nmnber 

of speakers of TokMn'i Hinddstdm. 

Bei-ar 

274,102 

Bombay — 


Bombay City . , , . . 

94,431 

Tbana . . • . , 

24,821 

BkOlaba 

5,932 

Batnagiri 

25,867 

Kanara 

18,627 

Kbandesb 

. 117,844 

bJ'asik 

47,977 

Abmednagar . . • . . 

48,847 

Boona ..... 

57,669 

Sholapur ..... 

56,669 

Sahara ...... 

40,781 

Belganm . . ^ . 

76,950 

Dharwar 

. 101.216 

Bijapur ...... 

79,999 

Feudatories . ..... 

254,282 1 


1,051,912 

Central Provinces— 


Nagpur ...... 

41,616 

Wardba ...... 

14,836 

Cbanda ...... 

10,939 

Bbandaia ..... 

11,685 


79,076 


Madras — 


British Territory 
Native States 

Nizam’s Dominions 

Mysore 

Coorg 


817,146 

17,707 

834,353 

1,198,382 
208.928 
6 919 


Total 3,654,172 


The Atxthorities trhicli deal -with Dakhini are included in the Gleneral Bibliography 

of Western Hindi. I here give a brief account of the main 
points in which the dialect differs from standard Hindostani. 


Authoritfes, Grammar. 


DECLENSION. 

Nouns.— The oblique form singular is formed as in standard Urdu. The nomina- 
tive and oblique plural are often formed differently. The common rule is that the no- 
minative plural usually ends in e or and the oblique plural in B or pau. Sometimes B 
is used for the nominative plural, and a for the oblique plural. 

The following are examples : — 


Nom. Sing. 

Obi. Sing. 

Nom. Plur, 

Obi Plur. 

^iyala^ a cup 

^iydle 

piydle ‘ 

piydld 

andeshay thought 

andeshe 

andeshe 

andeshyau 

glidray a horse 

ghdre 

ghdre 

ghdrd 

kauwa, a crow 

hauwe 

han^we 

Jcauwyau 

haniyS, a trader ' 

haniye ; 

haniye 

haniyo 

^shnay an acquaintance 

dsjind 

dshndd 

dshndo 

dand, a sage 

danid 

dandyS 

dandy 0 


* Many of these speak the standard form of Hindostani, hut it is impossihle to separate them out, 
VOL. IX, PART T. 
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Norn. Sing, 

Obi. Sing. 

Nom. Plnr. 

ObL Fto. 

mahma, a month 

maMnd 

maMnyB 

mahtnyd or *y5 

mao, a mother 

mao 

mdwB or mao 

mdwd or fiitio 

gliar, a house 

gJiar 

gharB 

gliari 

adrnti a man 

ddmi 

admyd 


siij an oath 

su 

suwd 

suwd suwo 

naddi^ a river 

naddz 

naddyd 

naddyd 


The usual postpositions aie = — 
Agent .... 
Dative-Accasative 
Ablative .... 
Genitive .... 
Locative .... 


ne, nl. 

ku, kU, kb, ke-toA, katat, kane, to or ior. 
su, sE, so, sS, se, si, sail, from, by. 
ka, ike, U) (as in the Standard). 
mi, in ; pd, pa, par, on. 


Pronouns. — The following are the first two personal pronouns : — 



Pirst Person. 

Second Pei'son, 

iSing, Nom. 

mm 

tu, tE, fat. 

Gen. 

merd {-re, -rl), mujh, muj 

terd {-rei-rt), fujh, fuj. 

Acc. Dat. 

mujhe, muje, munje, mujh-ku, 
mere-kane, etc. 

tujhe, tuje, iujh-ku, tere-kane, etc. 

Obi. 

mujh, muj, mere \ 

fujh, fuj, fere. ■ 

Plur. Kom. 

ham, hami, hami, hamdrd 

turn, tumM, fume, tumhi, tumhi. 

Gen. 

hamdrd {-re, -rl), hamard {-re, -rl), 

fumdt'd {-re, -rl), tumard {-re, -rl), 


li aman. 

tuman, turn. 

Acc. !Dat. 

hame, hamnd, ham-ku, ha'man-ku. 

tumhi, tumnd, Uim-ku, fuman-ku. 


, hami-ku, hamdre-kane, etc. . 

tumhi-ku, tumdre-kane, etc. 

Obi. 

ham, human, hamnd, hami. 

turn, tuman, tumnd, tumhi, iumdre. 


hamdre. 

. - 


The forms which differ from the standard should not be considered corruptions- 
They all occur in various dialects of 'Western Hindi and were brought down to the 
Deccan before Urdu was standardised. Special attention may be drawn to the em- 
ployment of the oblique form of the genitive as a general oblique base. Although this 
is almost totally excluded from standard Urdu, it is common in all the vernacular dialects 
of northern Hindostah. The forms hamna and tumna are oblique forms of haman and 
Uman, respectively, and point to Eajasthani influence. 

The Demonstrative .Pronouns, including the Pronoun of the third person. 

That, he, she, it, 

b, wb, woh, vme, u 
use,3is, uS’ku 
us. 

un, urm, unM, uni, unki, we, 5, woh, 
un-kE, etc. 

UM, unit, unE, uni, unhi, unhi, 
unan. 


Sing. 

Nom. 
Acc.^ Dat. 
Obi.' 

Plur. 

Nom. 

Acc. Dat. 
Obi. 


This. 

yo, yeh, ine, I 
ise, is, is'ku, etc. 
is, (as an adjective, also) ye 

in, inu, im, ini, inhi 
in-ku, etc. 

in, inu, inu, ini, inhi, inhe, 
inan 


^3615 
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The singular is often used for the plural, and vice versa. 

The Agent Singular is often ine or ini, and une or um. 

The Eeflexive ProEOun is,— 

SlNGnLAE AND PlDEAI,. 

Nom. dp, ap, ape, ape, ape, ape, apasE, apan, self or selres, 

Gen. dp-hd {-he, -hi), apnd {-ne, -nl), dpnd {-ne, -nl), apan, apas, etc. 
Obi. dp, apne, dpne, apan, apas, apasS. 

The Relative, Correlative, and Interrogative Pronouns are, — 


sing. 

Who. 

That. 

Who ? 

Nom. 

jo, j5,jine,jin 

SO 

ho, hb, hbn, hine, hin 

Obi. 

jis 

tis 

his 

Plm-. 




Nom. 

Jo, jb, jine, jin 

sd 

hb, hb, hbn, hine, hin 

Obi. 

jin 

tin 

hin 


The Hindostani Dative -Accusatives jise, plur. jinhs, and so on are also employed. 

The liTeuter Interrogative Pronoun is hyd or hd, what ?, oblique form hdhe, 
.hdhl, or hi. 

The Indefinite Pronouns are hdl, obi. form hdl, hisl or hisu ; and huchh, obi. form 
hucJih. These are used for both persons and things, but hoi is more often applied to the 
former, and huchh to the latter. There are bI&o jb-hol, jm-hdl, je-hdl, or jahol, whoever, 

yb-huchh, ye-huchh, orjahuchh, whatever. 

CONJTJGATIOIT- 

The Infinitive usually ends in nd, as in Standard Hindbstani. Sometimes we have 
instead an, n, or na. Thus, mdrnd, mar an, or mdrna ; obi. masc. mdrne or mdrni ; fern, 
■sing, mdrnl ; plur. mdrniya or mdrnya, to strike ; jdn, to go ; den-hd, of giving. 

The Present Participle ends in td, or, sometimes, in at or i, as in mdrid or mdrat, 
striking ; det, giving. The feminine plural ends in tiya oi tya. Thus, mdrtiyS or 
mdrtya. 

The Past Participle ends in d, or sometimes in yd. Thus, mdrd or mdryd, struck. 
The feminine plural ends in ya. Thus, mdrya, they (fern.) struck. The irregular forms 
are as in Standard 'Hinddstani. We have, however, also such forms as hard ox haryd, 
done ; mudyd (for mud), dead. This participle is sometimes used with the genitive of the 
subject, as in woh merd mdrd hai, he is killed of me, i.e., I killed him. 

The Conjunctive Participle has many forms, such as mdr-hb or mdre-hb. Other 
forms of the postposition, attached to either nbdr or mdre, are he, har, har-he, har-hb, 
har-har, hd, ha. Examples of other verbs are hb-hb or hbe-kb, having been ; d-har or 
.ue-har, having come. 

The Verb Substantive is thus conjugated,— 

Present, I am. 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1. 

hM 

ha% or he, hai 

2. 

hai 

hat or he (Madras), hb (Bombay) 

3. 

hai 

hat or he, hai. 


The plural is often used for the singular*. 
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The Past Tense is ^7? a, etc., as in the Standard. Sometimes n'C have athd, etc., 
instead of thd. 

The conjugation of the Active Verb closely agrees with that of Standard Hin* 
dostani. The following are the main points of difference. 

In Madras the second person plural is the same as the first and third persons, as in 
turn marSf you may strike. In Bombay it ends in d as in the Standard. Tims, inm 
mdro. The present subjunctive (old present) is often employed as a jn'esent or t*ven 
as a future. The singular is commonly used instead of the plural. 

The second plural imperative ends in 5, d or au, as mard, mdrd or marau, strike ye. 

The future is, as visual, formed by adding gd (masc. plur. ge; fern. sing. ^7, 2 >lur. gyd) 
to the present subjunctive or old present ; thus, ^nm mdr^-gd, I shall strike. In M adras, 
the 2nd plur. masc. is mar^ge, not mdrbge. The singular is commonly used for the 
plural, as ham, maregd or mdrbge, we shall strike. 

The conjugation of the past tense of intransitive verbs is as the standard. Thus, 
mai chald, I went. In the case of transitive verbs custom differs. In Bombay, the 
standard idiom is followed, as in mat-ne mdni, I struck ; mm-ne yeh bat suyil, I heard 
this affair. In Madras, on the contrary, ne is usually omitted, and the verb is treated 
as if it were intransitive agreeing with the subject in gender and number. Thus. 
mm mard, I (who am a man) struck ; mai marl, I (who am a woman) struck. Some- 
times ne is used, but here it is pleonastic, and the construction is the same as when it 
is not used, the verb still agreeing in gender and number with the subject, and not with 
the object. Thus, 6 marl or ome marl, she struck. The same idioms are employed, 
according to locality, for all the past .tenses of transitive verbs. In Bombay, the 
passive construction is employed, while in Madras it is not. In Bombay, even, the use 
of ne is by no means regular. It is often 'employed with intransitive verbs, — e.g., 
us-ne chald, he went ; and even with the present tense of transitive verbs as in mm-ne 
mdrtd'h%, I am striiiing. 
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Vocabulary 


Where spoken. 


The dialect of Western Hindi spoken in Western Hohilkhand, in the Upper 
Pointsof difference from Gangctic Doab, and in the Panjab district of Ambala is 
Literary Hindostsni. p gall Vernacular Hindostani, that is to say, it is the 

form of speech on -u-hich the Literary Hindostani that took its rise in Delhi is based. 
Its grammar differs from that of the standard dialect in only a few minor points, and 
most of these are cases of surplusage, in Avhich two or more expressions can be optionally 
employed to connote the same idea. In such cases. Literary Hindostani has usually 
selected one form as the standard, and rejected the other. 

In its Tocabulary, even amongst rustics. Vernacular Hindostani rather affects the 

use of Persian and Arabic words, which it often distorts in 
Vocabulary borrowing. Thus, instead of using md for mother, a 

Muzaffarnagar villager says maldali, which is a corruption of the Arabic wdlida. Other 
examples of these corruptions are : — 

Mahaujat for miihdfamt, watching, guarding. 

Kdl for mtiqdl, death (confused with the Sanskrit kdla, time, death). 

Tmnakkus for tamassuk, a bond. 

Matbal for matlab, intention. 

Vgdhl for gwwdhl, testimony. 

The language of the State of Hampur and of the districts of Moradabad and Bijnaur 

east of the Ganges and in Western Eohilkhand, possesses 
Where spoken. strongest resemblance to Literary Hindostani. This is 

no doubt due to the influence of Islam, which has always been strong in these parts. 
•Grossing the Ganges we come into the Upper Uoab between the Ganges and the Jamna. 
For our present purposes we may take this as including (going from south to north) the 
districts of Meerut, Muzaffarnagar, Saharanpur, and the plains portion of Dehra Dun. 
In the hill country of Dehra Dun the language is Jaunsari, which belongs to the Pahari 
group of Indo-Aiyan vernaculars. The language of the Upper Doab also agrees with 
Literary Hindostani, but the agreement is not quite so strong, as several optional for ms 
are employed, which do not occur in the standard dialect or in that of Western 
Hohilkhand. Crossing the Jamna from the Upper Doab we enter the Panjab. The 
Districts bordering on the west bank of that river, going from south to north, are Delhi, 
Karnal, and Ambala. The language of Delhi district (as distinct from that of the 
famous city of the same name) and of Karnal is not Hindostani. It is a distinct dialect 
of Western Hindi, strongly influenced by Panjabi and Hajasthani, called ‘ Bangaru ’ or 
‘ Jatu.’ The influence of Biajasthani has disappeared in Ambal^, and we may say that 
the language of the, eastern pp^rt of that district including the adjacent parts of the 
States of Kalsia and Patiala is Vernacular Hindostani, more or less affected by Panjabi. 
In Western Ambala the language is actually Panjabi. In this part of the country the 
boundary between the two languages, Panjabi and Western Hindi as represented ,by 
Vernacular Hindostani, may be taken to be the river Ghaggar, anciently known as the 
Drishadvati. Within these limits we can estimate that Vernacular Hindostani ijj 
■employed by the following number of speakers. 
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Tahle showing the estimated number of speakers of Vernaoular Sindostani, 


\Vest Rohilkhanb — ‘ 


Rampur State ..... . . , , . . • • 

394,000 

Moradabad ............. 

909,400 

BijHaur ..... 

600,000 

Upper Doab— 


Meerut ............. 

1,017,765 

Muzaffamagar ............ 

599,402 

Sabaranpur ............. 

970,000 

Debra Duu ........ ..... 

90,000 

Pastjab — 


Ambala, Kalsia, and Patiala (Panjaur Nizamat) ....... 

702,166 

Total 

5,282,733 


These figures do not include the number of people in these localities who are esti- 
mated to be speakers of Literary Hindostani under the form of TJrdd. These last figures 
have been included in those for Literary Hindostani, and have, in each case, been esti- 
mated by taking the whole of the Urban Musalman population, half the rural popula- 
tion, and half the Christian population. ‘The figures so arrived at are as follows : — 


Tahle showing the estimated number of speakers of Literary Rinddstdnl in the area 
m which the general language is Vernacular Rinddstdnl. 


West Sohieehand — 

EampnT State . ■ . 



# • 





156,000 

Moradabad , . 


* 

• 

• 

♦ 

• 


269,000 

Bijnaur 

• 

• 


- 

• 


• ♦ • 

189,000 

Uppeb Doab^ — 

Meerut ; . 





4 


• t 4 

368,461 

Muzafemagar * 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• « « 

172,000 

Babaranpur . 

« 

♦ 1 

. 


. 


. 

... 

JDebra Dxtn 

• 

• « 


• 


• 

• 4 • 

... 

Panjab— 









.Ambala, etc, - 

• 

* 


. 

- 

* 

» » • 









Totaii 

1,154,461 
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In the last three districts the number of speakers of Literary Hindostani is small, 
and has not been estimated separately. 

It wiU have been seen that Yernacular Hindostani is spoken in the north-western 
Typical characteristics of comer of the area occupied by Western Hindi. To its. 

Vernacular HmdostanT. either Panjabi or the half-Hajasthani of Delhi 

and Kama!. To its north are hill languages belonging to the Pahari group of Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars (which are all closely connected with Rajasthani), and to its south 
and east the Braj Bhakha dialect of Western Hindi; 


We are therefore entitled to assume that Yernacular Hindostani (and consequently' 
Literary Hindostani) is that form of Western Hindi which shows the Braj. Bhakha : 
dialect shading off into Panjabi and Rajasthani, and such indeed is the fact. * 

In all the other dialects of Western Hindi, the typical ending of strong tadbhava 
participles, adjectives, and substantives is the letter d or au. Por instance the word for 
‘ good ’ is hhald or bJialau, that for ‘ struck ’ is mdrb or mdryau, and that for horse is ghord 
or ghorau. So the termination of the genitive masculine is kd or kau ; thus, ghore- 
kau, of a horse. In Pafijahi, the corresponding termination is d, not au or o. So Ave 
find in both Yernacular and Literary Hindostani the Panjabi termination d. Thus, 
bhald, good ; mdrd, struck ; ghord, a horse ; ghore-kd, of a horse. The last example would 
be, in Panjabi, ghore-dd, so that we see that Hindostani, while preserving kau, the 
suffix of Western Hindi, has given it the Panjabi termination d. It has not taken the 
Panjabi suffix dd, as a whole. 

In its consonantal system Yernacular (but not Literary) Hindostani uses the 
cerebral n and I very freely. These do not occur in the other Western Hindi dialects, 
b\it are common in Eastern Panjabi and in Rajasthani. 

The oblique plural of nouns often ends, in a, as in Pailjahi and Rajasthani. This 
is excluded from ordinary Literary Hindostani, but is common in Dakhini. It does not 
occur in other dialects of Western Hindi. 

The present tense of the Active verb is often formed by conjugating the old present, 
commonly called the present subjunctive, with the present tense of the verb substantive. 
Thus, beside the standard form mdrtd-h^, we have also mdr^-h^, I am striking. The 
Imperfect is usually formed by conjugating the past tense of the verb substantive with an 
oblique verbal noun in e. Thus, mat mdre-thd, I was striking, literally, I was on strik- 
ing. These two forms are frequently met in Rajasthani. They are also heard in that 
part of the Braj Bhakha area which lies between the Upper Doab and Rajputana. 

The above is sufficient to show the place occupied by Yernacular (and Literary) 
Hindostani in relation to the sinrounding dialects. There are other similar occurrences, 
which, together with those points which are peculiar to Yernacular Hindostani itself, 
will be dealt with in detail when we come to the specimens. 
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BSNGARO, JATD, and HARIAnT. 

We liave just seen, that in the district of Amhala the Vernacular Hindostani of the 
Tipper Doah merges into Panjabi. South of Amhala, in the country along the west hank 
cf the Jamna, we find a disturbing element in the proximity, not only of the Panjabi to 
the west as in Amhala, hut also of Pajasthani, under the form of Mewati, to the south. 
This tract consists of the districts of Elarnal, Pohtak, and Delhi. It also includes the 
south-east corner of the State of Patiala, the east of the district of Hissar, and detached 
portions of the States of Nahha and Jind which lie between Eohtak and Hissar. On the 
east it is separated from the Tipper Doah hy the river Jamna. On the north it has the 
district of Amhala, and on the south the district of Gurgaon. On the west it is bounded 
by the State of Patiala and, further south, the rest of the district of Hissar. That portion 
of the tract which consists of the east of the district of Hissar and of the country imme- 
diately adjoining is known to natives as Hariana. The rest is known either as Bangar or 
Khadir. The bulk of the population of the whole tract consists of persons of the Jat tribe. 

As regards the Bangar and the Khadir, the latter is the land immediately on the 
west bank of the river Jamna in the districts of Karnal and Delhi. In Karnal, it is only 
a few miles wide, and is bounded on the west by a ridge which is the commencement of 
the Bangar, or high, dry, land. The Bangar extends right across the district into the 
State of Patiala where the country round Nirwana is also known as Bangar. South of 
Nirwana, in the Jind Nizamat of the State of Jind the Bangar is continued, and goes on, 
over the whole of the district of Eohtak, into the eastern haE of the Dadri Nizamat of 
Jind, and ‘into the northern half of that portion of the State of Habha which lies to the 
west of Eewari in Gurgaon. To the west of this lies the Hariana tract of Hissar, and 
that name is also applied to the two Nizafnats of the Jind State which have just been 
mentioned. The district of Delhi falls geographically into two parts, the southern (and 
smaller), and the northern (and larger). The northern part is, like Karnal, divided into 
Khadir and Bangar, the boundary between them being approximately the Grand Trunk 
Eoad. The southern portion consists mainly of hills, inhabited by Gujars, who like others 
'■ of that tribe speak a form of Rajasthani. The Khadir, however, stEl continues between 
the hills and the Jamna, and is here rather wider. On the west of the hills, round Najaf- 
garh, there is a low, marshy, tract, known as the Dabar, which is not a part of the Bangar, 
but is a continuation of the Gurgaon country, which is inhabited by Ahxrs who speak Ahir- 
wati, the dialect of the west of Gurgaon. Moreover, Ahirwati has extended into Jhajjar, 
the southern Tahsil of Eohtak, although this country is properly a part of the Bangar. 

"With the exception of tins Jhajjar Tahsil, the language of Hariana, the Bangar, and 
the Khadir, is everywhere the same. It is a form of Western Hindi influenced in its 
vocabulary by Panjabi, and strongly affected in its grammar by the Ahirwati of Guro-aon 
which itself is a mixed dialect partly Western Hindi and partly Eajasthani,' and which 
' might almost be classed under either language. In the present survey it is classed as a 

form of the Mewati dialect of Eajasthani. Ahirwati has to its south the pure Mewati 
spoken in Gurgaon and Altrar, and to its west the Bagri and Shekhawati of Bikanir and 
the Shekhawati country. 

The dialect with which we are dealing at present has various names accordino* to 
locality and to the castes of its speakers. In Hariana and the neighbourhood it is called 
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Hariani, Des-vali, or Desari; in Koittak and Delhi it is usually called Jatu, or the- 
language of the Jats Trho form the bulk of the population ; in Delhi, which also has 
many Chamars in its jDOjjulation, it is sometimes called Chamarwa. Elsewhere it is 
called Bangaru, or the language of the Bangar (as well as of the Khadir). Everywhere, 
by whatever name it is called, it is the same dialect. The best general name for it is 
Bangaru. 'With the exception of the Khadir, this Hariana- Bangar tract does not drain 
into the J amna, although so close to that river. The Bangar forms the watershed be- 
tween the river system flowing into the Bay of Bengal and that flowing into the Indian 
Ocean. All the drainage of Hariana and the Bangar runs to the west, not to the east.< 
The following account of the linguistic character of the district of Hissar is based on 
the information given in the local Gazetteer : — 

Hariana is tlie name of an important tract in tlie sonth-east of the district of Hissar. It stretches from< 
the confines of the tract watered by the Ghaggar to the south-east corner of the district and beyond. On the 
noiHih it stretches across a considerable portion of the Fatahabad Tahsil, bnfc gradually narrows in width towards 
the south, being encroached upon by the B%ar sand. It comprises within its limits the eastern portions of 
Tahsils Fatahabad and Hissar, the whole of Tahsil Hansi, and a small portion of the eastern half of the Bhi- 
waui Tahsil. Hissar is the meeting ground of three distinct languages, Western Hindi, Panjabi, and Bajas- 
thaiil. Western Hindi appears under the form of Hariani ; Panjabi, in the Malvi dialect, and in the Bathl or 
Pachhadl, the speech of the Pachhada Musalmans of the Ghaggar valley , and Rajasthani in the form of BagrI. 
The boundaries of the tract in which a more or less pure Hariani is spoken may be defined as all that portion 
of the district south of a line drawn from Fatahabad to Tohana and east of a line through Fatahabad, Hissar, 
and Hairu. This includes more than half the area of the four southern Tahslls of the district. Across the 
northern boundary of this tract we come to the Panjabi-speaking Pachhadas of the Ghaggar valley, and to the 
north-west of Fatahabad lies the Sirsa Tahsil in which Western Hindi is practically unknown. Across the 
western boundary of the HariM-speaking tract we come to what may be regarded as the debateable ground 
between Hariani and Bagri. There is no hard-and-fast line at which Hariani ends and Bagri begins. The^ 
change takes the form of an even broader pronunciation of the vowels than in Hariani and then a gradual 
change in vocabulary and grammar, but within the limits '’of Tahslls Fatahabad, Hissar, and Bhiwani the 
change is so slight that it is doubtful whether it can be said that true Bagri is spoken anywhere in these 
Tah^ils. A. considerable part of the debateable tract is held by Bagri irdmigrants, and the effect of the 
immigration has been to introduce a decidedly Hariani element into their Bagri rather than the reverse. 
True Bagri as distinguished from Hariani is spoken in the south-west of Sirsa Tahsil. 

On crossing the northern boundary of the tract defined above we first meet with Panjabi among the 
Pachhadas of the Ghaggar valley. The same language is found all the way down the length of the valley into 
the Sirsa Tahsil, and nearly to the point where it crosses the Bikanir border. In the portion of the Sirsa 
Tahsil south of the Ghaggar valley, Bagri is the ordinary speech which changes fco Panjabi on the north of the 
Ghaggar, Thus the Panjabi- speaking tract embraces the valley of the Ghaggar and the portion of the district 
north of it. The Panjabi of the district may be divided into two dialects ; Malvi Panjabi, the natural tongue 
of the Sikh Jat, and the speech of the Musalman Pachhada of the west, known as Pachhadi or Rathi, Rath 
(ruthless) is only another name for Pachhada and Pachhadi and Rathi are identical. Pachhadi is distinguished 
from Malvi by the greater prevalence of nasal sounds and by a slight admixture of Hindostani and Bagri words. 
Malvi is spoken by the Sikh Jats in the Sirsa Tahsil north of the Ghaggar, in Budhlada, and by the colonies 
of Patiala Sikh Jats found here and there along the Ghaggar in the Fatahabad Tahsil. Pachhadi is, however, 
'the common form of speech on the Ghaggar along the whole of its course in this district, and is found in 
villages at considerable distances to the south of that stream. 

To return to Hariani. Hariana is also locally known as the Des, the country, par excellence, and hence^ 
Hariani is also often called Desari or Des-wali. The north-eastern portion of the Dadri Mzamat of the Jind 
State and the adjoining portions of the State of Dujana are also parts of Hariana, and the Bangaru spoken here 
is also called Hariani. In the rest of Dadri and in the adjoining state of Loharu the language is Bagri.i In- 


^ It is hardly necessary to point out that the word Bangar has no connexion with Bdgar, Bangar means ‘ high 
ground.’ It connotes a hard barren soil watered neither from well nor from river, but (where there are no canals) depending 
on the rainfall. There are two popular explanations of the name Bdgar. One is, that it refers to the lagar or coarse grass^ 
used for making ropes, which grows in that tract. Another is, that it means the country of goats, from the Panjabi hdkar 
or hahhar, a goat. 
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tie Jind* Nizamat of Jind, althougl this is certainly true Bangar country, the local form of Bpeeeh is also 
known as Hariani, Natives profess to distinguish between Hariani and Bangaru, and say that the former, and 
not Bangarff, is heard in the Jat and Ror villages of Karnal, but, except that the Hariana vocabulary now and 
then borrows a word or two from Bagri, the specimens show no difference between the two forms of speech.^ 

In giving the following estimated numbers of speakers of Bangaru under its various 
names, it is necessary to explain that those given for Delhi are not the same as those 
originally published in the Bough List of Languages of that district. That list wrongly 
reported the Ahirwatl of the Dahar under the name of Mewati, and also gave separate 
Jgures for Jatu and Chamarwa, which are one and the same form of speech. The Delhi 
figures for Jatu now given are therefore the sum of the original figures for Jatu and 
Ohamarwa. 

Bangaru^ rehirned as Bangaru. 


Karnal . 791,000 

Patiala (Nirwana) ........... 80,000 

Soutli Nabha ............ 4,535 


Betnrned as Jatu, 

RoMak (exclndiDg Jliajjar) ......... 495,972 

. Delhi (including Chamarwa) ......... 236,324 

lieturned as Saridnz or JDeswdU. 

Eissar .... 315,864 

Dujana 36,450 

Jind (Jind and north-east Dadri) ..... ... 205,639 


Total . 2,165,784 

Bangaru, being a mixed dialect, is not described in detail here. Its peculiarities 
■will be discussed when we come to deal with .the specimens. 



% 
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» In Appendix II of the Sirsa Settlement Report, Mr. J. Wilson states that the genitive postposition of ‘ DeswSli * is oS 
■(masc.ohl.?e; fem.yi). _ This really belongs to Bsgri. I have not found this in any of the specimens received from 
HariSnS, and under any cii’cumstances, Sirsa is well outaide the true Hariana country. 
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Where spoken. 


The dialect is called Braj Bhakha (also spelt Braj Bhaslia), i.e., the language oi the 

Bra] Mandal. It is also called Antarbedi, the language of 
Name of dialect. the AntarbM (Sanskrit Antarvedl, literally the country 

■within the sacrificial ground, i.e., the holy land, par excellence, of Ifidia) or the Doab 
between the Ganges and the Jamna. Keither name completely describes the language, 
for it is spoken far beyond the Braj Mandal and the Doab, .although it does not by any 
means cover the whole of the latter tract. The Braj Mandal almost exactly coincides 
with the modern district of Aluttra, if we exclude the eastern corner comprising Sadabad 
and a portion of Mahaban, which were added to the district in the year 1832. The 
Braj Mandal (Sanskrit Vraja-mandala), or Region of the Cowpens, is the country round 
Gokula and 'Vrindavana, the abode of Krishna’s foster-father Nanda, and the scene of 
"that demi-god’s juvenile adventures. 

Instead of ‘ Braj Bbakha,’ the name of the country ‘ Braj ’ is often loosely applied 
to mean the language. The name Antarbedi is frequently applied to the dialects spoken 
in the central Doab, i.e., in the districts of Agra, Etah, Mainpuri, Earukhabad, and 
Btawah. The language of Earukhabad and Etawah is Kanauji, and that of the others 
Braj Bhakha. 

Taking Muttra as the centre, Braj Bhakha is spoken to the south in the district of 

Agra, in the greater part of the State of Bharatpur, in the 
Where spoken. States of Dholpur and Karauli, in the western part of 

Gwalior, and in the east of Jaipur. To the north it is spoken in the eastern part of 
Gurgaon. To the north-east, in the Doab, in Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Etah, and Mainpuri, 
and, across the Ganges, in Budaon, Bareilly, and the Tarai parganas of Naini Tal. It 
thus occupies an irregularly shaped tract running from south-west to north- east/ and 
measuring on an average 90 miles wide by 300 miles in length. It covers, roughly 
.speaking, an area of 27,000 square miles. It is spoken at home by, in round numbers, 
7,850,000 people. 

Over this area Braj Bhakha exhibits a few variations. The standard form of the 

dialect is best illustrated by the language of Muttra, 
Aligarh, and West Agra. To the north of Aligarh lies the 
■district of Bulandshahr, where the language is much mixed with Vernacular Hindostani. 
So far as the Braj Bhakha portion of its grammar is concerned, the only important 
difference is the change of the typical Braj termination au to 6. Thus, ehalyd, not 
chalycm, gone. In the east of Agra, Dholpur, the plains portion of Karauli, and the 
neighbouring portion of Gwalior, the language is very nearly the standard, the only 
important difference being the omission of the letter y from the past participles of verbs, 
thus, chalau, not chalyau. In the Doab we find a similar omission of y in the districts 
of Etah and Mainpuri, the most eastern of the Braj Bhakha area, and here we have in 
addition the Bulandshahr change of au to b, as in chalb, not chalyau. The same peculi- 
arities are observable across the Ganges in the districts of Budaun and Bareilly, In each 
case ■^re see Braj Bhakha fading off into Kanauji, in which chalb is the regular form. 
Again,* in the north-west of Gwalior, we also observe the change of am to b and the omis- 
ision of y, the language in this case fading off into the Bhadauri form of Bundeli. 


Varieties. 
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Bi'onght forward • . 6,437,490 

Braj Bhakha merging into Rajasthani — 

Gnrgaon 149,700 

Bharatpur ....... f02,303 

Dang Dialects . 774,781 


1,426,784 


Grand Total . . 7,864,274 

No information is available as to tbe number of speakers who employ Braj Bhakha 

outside its own area. * 

Braj Bhakha is more ty2)ically Western Hindi than is literary Hindostani, and is 

also more archaic. The latter dialect, based on the form of 
Characteristic of Braj Bhakha. . i t 

speech employed in the north-west corner of the Western 

Hindi area, is strongly influenced by Panjabi. It follows the latter language, more 
especially, in the preference for the termination a, for strong masculine tadbhava nouns, 
adjectives, and participles, and in employing only one form of the future tense, that 
made by sufldxing ga. In Braj Bhakha au is generally preferred to d, and, though gau 
is also employed to express the future, a form of which the characteristic letter is h is 
more commonly met with. The future made with gd or gau extends over all the north 
of India from the Panjab to Bihar. In the west it is the only form, but its use becomes 
more and more rare as we go eastwards, so that in Bihar it is only met in sporadic 
instances. 


The archaic nature of Braj Bhakha is well illustrated by the occasional retention of 
a neuter gender. In most of the dialects of northern India this gender has nearly 
altogether disappeared, — nouns, which in former days were neuter, having as a rule 
become masculine. In Braj Bhakha, however, it is occasionally preserved. Por 
instance, the infinitive was originally a neuter, hence, in Braj BhSkha we have not only 
the usual masculine form, e.g., mdr‘‘nau (Hindostani, mdr‘‘nd)i to strike, but also, and 
more usually, the neuter form mdr^nau. In the rural dialects this retention of the neuter 
is more widely spread than in the Braj Bhakha of literature ; for instance, we have the 

neuter word sbnaw or sbnd, gold ; and even a neuter adjective in phrases like ap^nau (or 
a'fnd) dJian, his own wealth. • ^ 

I have said above that Braj Bhakha generaUy prefers the termination as. to the a 

of Hindostani. Towards tbe east of the area in which the dialect is spoken, there is a 
tendency to pronounce this « as 5, after the Kananji fashion. I shall, henceforth treat 
ttese ter^ations <m and s as oonvertible terms; The standard Braj of Mutti’a the 
Doab, and EoMkhan^ does not use this tm termination for nouns substantives. In the 
c^e of these ,t takes the termination », not «. Thus, ghm, not ghorau, a horse' 
The oblique form singular and the nominative plural of these nouns ends in a, also as in 
Hindostani. rU we go south of Muttra, however, we find these nouns endjng in «oru 
and, momover, the obhque form singular and the nominative plural ends in I not # -an 
rdiom which IS borrowed from Eajasthani. Adjectives (including genitives and larb” 
cipta), on the other tend, universally end in aa or d. Thus, standard Braj. gMrlZ 
southern Braj^, g^a-ka„, of a horse ; ikaU«, good ; chalya., gone. Beside I’ ^2 

r;s«: o“ - >■. - 
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The pronouixs show maay divergencies from standard Hindostani. These wil] 
described later on, when dealing with the grammar. Here it will snfi&ce to draw ati 
tion to the frequent use of the word hem, meaning ‘ I.’ 

As regards verbs, the present tense of the auxiliary does not differ materially fi 
Hinddstani, but this is not the case with the past tense which is lictut' or hutau, not t 
(I) was. 

In the active verb, the present participle ends in tu or t (e.g., mdratu, or ondi 
striking), not in td, as in the Hindostani mdr^td. The past participle of standard B 
is very characteristic. It ends in yau, as in mdryau, struck. As we go eastwards, tb 
is a tendency to' drop the y, so that we have forms like chalau, chalo. On the otl 
band, to the south, the y is inserted in adjectives which are not participles, so that ’ 
have words like dchhyau, good ; tihdryau, your. The y, which properly belongs only 
the past participle, is a survival of an old Sanskrit i. The stages may be represented 
follows ; — Sanskrit, mdritakah ; Pi*akrit, mdridad, mdriab, mdriau ; Braj, mdryem. 

The tense v'hich in Hindostani is often called the aorist and is usually employed as 
present subjunctive, is in reahty an old present indicative, the meaning of which hi 
been specialised. In Braj Bhaklia it is quite common to find it used in its origin 
meaning of a present indicative. When it is desired to define the meaning of this tens 
so as to make it a present definite, this is done by adding to it the present tense of tl 
verb substantive. Thus) hau mdrau-hem, I am striking ; td mdrai-hai, thou art strikins 
Another form of the present definite is made with the present participle, as i 
ordinary Hindostani. Similarly the imperfect tense is made with the present participl 
but in some parts of the Braj Bhakha area we find another set of forms of th 
imperfect made by adding the past tense of the verb substantive to what is usuaU 
identified^ as the third person singular of the simple present for all persons and numbers 
Thus, mdrai-hau, I, thou, or he was striking ; mdrai-he, we, you, they were striking. 

The future tense of Braj Bhakha may be formed by adding gau to the simph 
present, thus, mdrm-gau, thus following Hindostani. The more usual method is 
however, to add %h or aih to the root, and then to suffix the same terminations as those o^ 
the simple present. Thus, mdrihau, I shall strike. This tense is derived directly from thi 
ancient Sanskrit. The steps are Sanskrit, mdrishydmi ; Prakrit, mdrissdmi, mdrihd/m 
mdrihau ; Braj Bhakha, mdrihau. It is thus seen that the Braj Bhakha future is 
identical with the latest form of the Prakrit future. 

‘ Braj Bhfficha has a long and illustrious roll of authors. The earliest work witl 

which I am acquainted is the Prithiraj Pasau of Ohano 
Bardai. Ohand states himself that he was born at Lahore, 
and he \vas the most famous of the Eajput bards. Nevertheless he wrote neither in 
Panjabi nor in Eajasthani, but in an old form of Braj Bhakha. He was the court poel 
of Prithiraj Oljauhan of Delhi, the last of the great Hindu monarchs, who was conquered 
■ and slain by the Muhammadan invaders under Shahabu’d*din in the year ll92 A.D, 
In the Prithiraj Easau, Ohand celebrates his master’s exploits. These took place mainlj 
in the middle Doab and the north of Eajputana and Bundelkhand, so that the employmeni 

— . ^ i 1 

, ’’ I say usually identified/ fiut tlie identification is not, in my opinion, coiTect, I look upon mdrat as an old locaiivi 

of a Verbal noun, ^ on striking/ Tlius, marat-lau means ^ li- tbou, or be was on striking * (cf, English a'strikins). Ai 
exactly similar idiom is found in tbe Magabi dialect of Bihari. 
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of Braj Bhakha is not surprising. The language is so old that parts of it are 
actually pure Prakrit. Unfortunately the Talue of the work either as a historical 
document or for linguistic study is discounted hy the fact that grave doubts exist as to 
its genuineness. It isj in any case, certain that it contains copious interpolations. Hhe 
poem has not yet been critically edited in its entirety, but the Nagari Pracharinl Sabha 
of Benares has undertaken the task, and a good edition is now (1,812) becoming available 
to students. 


During the fifteenth century there was current in northern India a system of 

Vishnu-worship, founded by a learned Brahman, whose date 
The K.rishna-cuit of Braj. is uncertain, named Vishuu-swami. The incarnation of the 

deity which was principally adored was that of Krishna, co'njointly with that of 
his spouse Badba. Vishnu-swami preached to Brahmans only, and his teaching was not 
promulgated as a popular religion, — his followers were a select few. At the end of the 
fifteenth century, a Tailinga Brahman named Vallabhacharya changed all this, l^y 
popularising the cult of Badha-Krishna, and introducing it to the mass of the pteoplo. 
The faith centred round Mathura, — in other words, the Braj Mandal,— -the scene of the 
sports of the youthful Krishna, and of his amours with Radha and the other herdmaidens 
of Gokula. Here Yallabhacharya finally settled. He left eight famous pupils, who are 
collectively known as the Ashta Ohhap. The most conspicuous of them were Vitthalnath 
and Sur-das, These eight old master* singers settled in the country hallowed by their 
traditions, and became founders of the illustrious colony of Gdkulastha Gosals, filling aU 
the Doab with the music of their songs. They employed the Braj Bhakha dialect as 
the medium of their verse, and since their time, just as Awadhi has become the language, 
first of the Gestes of Bama, and, secondly, of all north Indian Epic poetry, so Braj 
Bhakha has ever since remained the one suitable vehicle for the praise of Krishna and 
his divine mistress. The 4ishta Chhap had many pupils and many imitators, several 
of whom have displayed signal command over language, and have succeeded admirably 
in composing the padas which are characteristic of their style, — short mystic love 
songs, in which the love of Krishna for Badha is compared to the love of the Supreme 
. Deity for the human soul. The graceful diction, and at the same time the passionate 
yearning of some of these hymns have not often been surpassed. 


The greatest of all this group was undoubtedly Sur-das (flourished 1550). He was 
a son of a court singer to the Emperor Akbar, and was blind, — the youngest of seven 
brothers, of whom six had been killed in battle fighting for the independence of Hindo- 
stan. He was a voluminous writer, and his fame chiefly rests upon his well-known Sur- 
sagar, a collection of stanzas extending to something like 60,000 lines. He justly holds 
^a high place in the ranks of Indian literature. He excelled in aU styles. He could, if 
occasion required, be more obscure than the Sphinx, and in the next verse be as clear as 
a ray of light. Other writers may have equalled him in some particular quality, but (in 
his special line) he combined the best qualities of all. To Eui'opean taste there is too much 
sameness in his narrative style, — a sweet evenness, it is true,— to allow him to claim aU 
that Indian devotees would render to him. The blind bard of Mathura was a great poet, 

but nowhere does ^he reach to that high nobility of thought which illumines all that his 
great riyal^ Ttilsi-das of Aiidli, has yrritteix. 
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To giro a list of Sur-das’s successors and imitators would be unprofitable, and 
describe their work at any length would occupy too much space. I content myself 'w 
referring to J^abha-das (fl. 1600), originally a Dom by caste, the author of the Sho 
tndl, a collection of legends about the great Vaishnaya reformers, from which so 
historical matter may be extracted. Other famous writers in Braj Bhakha areBeva I 
(early 17th century) of Mainpuri, who has a great reputation amongst Indian schol 
and Bihari Lai (fi,. 1660), the author of the incomparable Sat-sal, or seren bund 
couplets in what is some of the daintiest and most ingenious verse that was ever writt 
The Sat-sal has aptly been described as the despair of translators and the mine 
commentators. The ease with which its author inevitably uses the right word in t 
right place makes translation almost impossible, and the compressed nature of his style, 
each couplet being in itself a completely finished miniature, — gives rise to difficult; 
that afford an irresistible temptation to scholars who are learned men without beii 
poets, and who love to hide what is obscme in the still deeper darkness of paraphrase ai 
commentary. 

AUTHORITIES. 

The first recognition of Braj Bhakha as a distinct dialect with which I a 
acquainted is Lallu Lai’s grammar mentioned below, which was published in 181. 
The early Jesuit Missionaries do not seem to have been acquainted with it, nor is 
mentioned in old collections of language-specimens such as the Sprachmeister. In tl 
following list I mention only those grammars and other aids to the student which d© 
directly with the dialect. Bull information regarding other works in Braj Bhakt 
will be found in the general bibliography of Western Hindi. 

The only translation of the Scriptures into Braj Bhabha with which I as 
acquainted is the ‘ Bruj ’ version of the l^ew Testament by the Serampore Missionary 
(Carey and Chamberlain, isiS — 1833). 

GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, AND READING-BOQKS. 

LaiCB Jjal, —G eneral ’principles of Inflection and Conjugation in the Bruj Bfiakjia, or the language spoke 
in the country of Bruj, in the Bistriot of Goaliyur, in the Dominions of the Raja of Bhurtpoor, a 
also in the extensive countries of Bueswara, Bhudatour, Tinier Bed, and Boondelkhund. Gompose 
by Shree Lulloo Lai Kub, B, hah, ha Moonshee in the College of Fort William. Oalcatta, 1811. 

Gaeciit db TassT,— A necdote relative au Braj Shahha, traduiie de V BTindoustani. Journal Asiatique, i 
(1827), p. 298. 

Gaecin de Tasst, — Rudiments de la langue Hindotii. Paris, 1847. 

Gaeciit de Tasst, — Hindi Eindui Muntakhabat. Ghrestomathie Eindie et Bmduie d I’usage des Blhves a 
VUcole speciale des Longues Orientates Fivantes pres la Bibliotheque Nationals. Paris, 1849. 

Gaecin de Tasst, — Tableau de Kaliyug ou de I’ Age du Fer-, par Wischnu Das, traduit de I'Eindotii 
Journal Asiatique, iv. xix (1852), p. 551. 

PeiCE, W., — Selections, Eindee and Eindoostanee, to which are prefixed the rudiments of Eindee and Br'k 
Bhakha Grammar. Calcutfa, 1827 ; 2iid Edition, 1830. ' 

BaldAnttnE, J, E., — Eindi and Braj Bhakha Grammar. London, 1839 ; 2nd Edition, ib., 1868. ' 

Baldanttnb, J. B.,— Grammar of the Eindustani Language, with brief Notices of the Braj and Bakhan, 
dialects. LoAdon, 1842. i 

Bate, J. D., — A Bictionary of the Eindee Language. Benares, 1875. Contains many Braj Bhakha forms 

Kedlogs, Rev. S. H., D.D., LL.D., — A Grammar of the Eindt Language, in which are treated djk 

Eigh Eindi, Braj, etc., with copious philological Notes, 1st edition, 1876; 2nc 

edition, London, 1893. 

' A’b.TA,’— E indi Grammar in Hindi and English, in which is treated the Braj Dialect with illustration, 
from, the Bdjniii, by Arya. Benares. No date. 

i VOn''"li, PAET I. , ' L 2 ' 
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A skeleton grammar of the Braj Bhakha dialect is given below. In writing it, I 

have presumed that the reader is acquainted with the prin- 
csrammar. ciples of standard Hindostani. The following additional 

information will be found of use. Bor the sake of completeness much is a repetition of 
matter im the preceding pages. 

In many parts of the Braj Bhakha area, especially to the east and south-east, near 
the Bhadauri country, the letter r when it precedes a consonant is often elided, and the 
following consonant is then doubled. Examples are madclti for mard, a man ; majjdu, 
for mar-jdu, die (imperative) ; for marat-h^, I am dying ; mukanmi-s^, for 

nauk‘‘ranu-sE, to the servants (after a verb of saying). In Aligarh we meet a similar 
elision of / in bMd dayau, for bhej dayau, he sent. 

The sound of the letter w is very indefinite. It is often pronounced as b. Thus, 
the word for ‘ he ’ is as often bo as wo. The true sound is really something between the 
two letters. The letter w often becomes m, especially after a long vowel. Examples are 
maha (or bha) for waha, there ; chardmatu-ai, is grazing ; dmatu-ai, is coming ; inandma», 
to celebrate ; jciniM, they may go ; romati, she (was) weeping ; bdman, fifty -two. 

Aspirates are very loosely dealt with. They are quite frequently dropped in the 
verb substantive. Thus, in Aligarh, we have, ¥, I am ; e, thou art, he is ; d, we are, 
they are ; you are ; 5, he was. So, we have hdt for hath, a hand. S is moved in its 
position in bha, for waha, there ; bhaut, for bahut, much ; and kulaph, for qufi, a bolt. 

In Aligarh, we have ky changed to ch in ohB, for kyd, why. 

Except in the Braj Mandal and the adjacent country, the diphthong au, which is 
■so characteristic of Braj Bhakha, is very commonly changed to d. In fact, over the 
whole area these two letters may be looked upon as mutually convertible. Thus, 
chalyan or chalyo, he went. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that in Braj Bhakha, strong mascu- 
line adjectives (including genitives and participles) of a-bases, end in au, as in hhalau, 
good ; ghar-kau, of the house ; ohalyau, gone. In the Braj of the Braj Mandal, and of 
the country to its north and east, this is not the case with substantives. These end in d, 
as in Hindostani. Substantives end in au of o only in the south country bordering on 
Bajputana. In the same part of the country, these substantives form their oblique singulars 
in d, and tlieir oblique plurals in a, and we meet sporadic instances of this further 
north. Thus, even in Muttra, we find thore dim pdchhe, after a few days, in which 

is used instead of the regular Braj Bhakha form dinan. These oblique forms in d 
and a are no doubt due to the influence of Bajasthani. Generally these nouns have 
their singular oblique form and their nominative plural in ai or e, and their oblique 
plurals in an or ani. Thus, ghord, a horse ; ghdrai-kau or ghdre-kau, of a horse ; ghordi 
or ghore, horses ; ghdran-kau or ghorani-kau, of horses. There is one important group 
of exceptions. Nouns of relationship, even when their nominatives end in d, have the 
Bajasthani oblique forms everywhere. Thus in Muttra we have do chhord (not 
-ekhore), two sons j again, Idh’^re betd-ne, by the younger son. , 

The letter e added to a noun gives the force of the indefinite article (compare the 
Persian idiom). Thm, jane-kau, of a ceitain man; nauTfre (Muttra), a servant. 
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There is the usual locative in e, ■which is found all over northern India, as in gh 
in a house. There is also an instrumental in b or 5, as in bMkkb or hhukhdi (I die 
hunger. 

The postposition of the case of the agent is usually n€ or nat. Occasionally we d 
the form nu, as in tuni-nn maJfmd'n^ kari~e (Aligarh), you have given a feast. 1 
postposition is the origin of another instrumental case in nit or nu, according to lo 
ity. Thus, bhukhan, bhukhani, or bhukhanu, by hunger. This instrumental in an 
become confused with the oblique plural in an, which has an altogether different deri 
tion, and hence an i or a m is often suffixed to this oblique plural form which has 
business to be there. Thus, besides gkoran, we have ghorani, and besides gharan, 
have gharanu. Similarly we meet majuranu-kau, of servants; kamerenu-kE, to workf 
and many other such forms. 

jSTow and then we meet with instances of other old case forms, such are mj 
(Aligarh), the accusative-dative of 7^djd, a king. So we have the termination u add 
to the nominative of weak a-bases, as in gharu for gkar, a house. Indeed, tl 
termination is often used in the oblique cases as well, where, however, its derivation 
different. 

There are several instances of the survival of the neuter gender. These have be 
dealt with ante on p. 72, and need not be again discussed. 

Adjectives which end in au often follow, in the south, the example of the ps 
participle, and insert a y. Thus, dehhyau, good ; meryau, my ; tihdryau, your. 

The accusative-dative of the personal pronouns often takes the forms mbe, toe, ai 
wde, in different varieties of spelling. The final e of these forms is very loosely attach 
to the base, so that, when emphatic particles are added they are inserted between tl 
two. Thus, mb-u-e, me also. In Aligarh and East Agra there is a peculiar form ( 
the personal pronoun of the third person, viz., gu or gwa, he, that ; oblique singular gttn 
Nominative plural gwe ; oblique plural guni. Connected with it is gwS or ngvod, then 
Another demonstrative pronoun which we meet is nearly the same in form as the relati"? 
pronoun. In Aligarh and the east it takes the form Ji, and means ‘ this.’ To the sout 
it takes the form ye, and means ‘that.’ Similarly we have words like jha meanin 
*here’ or ‘there,’ according to locality, and y <*5, the equivalent of if then, beside 
meaniitg ' when. ’ 

I have already mentioned the way in which, in some localities, the initial k of tlj 
auxiliary verb is dropped. Here I may also draw attention to the following forn 
found in the Doab. am not. Eai is used for hwai, having been, and hatu-e, 

nearly pure Eanauji form, for ‘ he is.’ In the definite present, when the h of ti 
verb substantive is elided, the latter is sometimes combined with the present participli 
as in mar'^tE, for marat-hE, I am dying. This may be further contracted in the east t 
mattE. 

The tense which in ordinary Hindostani is commonly used in the sense of a presen 
conjunctive is, in Braj BhakhS, quite commonly employed in its original meaning a:s 
simple present. Thus, mdrau, I strike, as well as ‘ I may strike.’ When the ver] 
substantive is Appended to this tense, we get another form of the definite present, as ii 
mdrau-hm, I am striking. 
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Another method of making a definite present and an imperfect is to take u verbal 
noun in ai or e, and to append to it the appropriate auxiliary. Thus, marai-hau or 
mdre-hau, I am striking ; mdrai-hau, or mare-hau, I was striking. The mdrai remains 
unchanged through all numbers and persons. 

Attention has been drawn, on pp. 69 and ff., to the fact that the y of the past parti- 
ciple is commonly dropjped in the east, as we approach Kanauji. 

As regards idiom we have to note that the agent case is often used with the past 
tenses of intransitive verbs. Thus (Muttra), lolfre betd-ne chalyau^ the younger son 
went away. This is, of course, quite contrary to the use of standard Hindustani, but is 
justified by the practice of Sanskrit. The verb is to be considered as impersonal, and 
the above sentence is literally, ‘ it was gone by the younger son, ’ In Sanskrit it would 
be laghwid putrena chalitam. 

Note also how the past tense of verbs of saying and the like is put in the feminine, 
to agree with bat understood. Thus, hahi, he said, literally ‘ the word {bdt) was said 
by him.’ 
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KANAUJT. 

Kanauji takes its name from tlie city of Kanauj, wliicli is situated on the bank of 
Name of the Dialect. river Gauges in the modern district of Farukhabad 

That city is one of the most ancient in India : u^deT tl; 
mme of Kanya-tobja (tie Oanogyea of classical geography) it is celebrated in Sanskrit 
htemtare early as the Kamyana and the earlier Arab geographers describe it as the 
chief city of In the middle of the 6tli century A.D. it fell into the hands of tic 

Rathor Eajpnte The fifth monarch of this dynasty was Jaiohand, who is a promineL 
figure in the Rajput epic of Oliand Bardai. and in the Alha-tJdal cycle descried uX- 
le head of Bundeh. In 1198-94 Jaiohand was defeated and slain by the Musahnans 
and Kananj heoame a portion of the Muhammadan Empire of India, ThronWiout S 
history, the o.y also gare its name to its dependenoies and to' the surrounding rtrW 
and Kanauji therefore means, literally, the dialeot of the old kingdom of Kanaui, 

At tie present day, Kanaufi is spoken in its.greatest pni-ity in the Doab districts of 

Where spoken. ' -Citawah and Parukbabad, aud, north of the Gauo-es in Shab- 

+T 1 ff r i. ’ 4 . - 4 . ■ ■ It is also fonnd in Cawnpore and Hardoi but in 

tlie latter district it is more or less mixed (according to locahty) 4ith the A r ^ ^ 

of Eastern Hindi spoken to its east, and in the former it shows si^f„, 1 ^ “* 

only of Amdhi, but of Bundsli, North of Shahjahanpur, in PilibMt we To'’%“°i 

ICanan]i, bpt here it is mixed with Braj Bhakha. ^ lohit we also find 

Kanauji is bounded on the west and north-west by Braj BhakhS and on the south 
Language Boundaries. -Bundeli. ^ Both of these are, like Kananji, dialects of 

Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi aorth-east it has the- 

The area over which Hanauji is spoken I's not a lai-ge one, and near the borders it is 
Vrteto. influenced by neighbouring dialects. In the tract in which 

important one is that, north oTL IXfn “omnpore torlis“1°“i 

a short i to a word ending in a consonant Thn. i tendency 'to add 

not Md, after. I have already said that in Cawnpoie and H^do’ tf ^ 

This is specially the case in Eastern ^ 

difflpnlt to say whether the language is Awadhi or Kanauii ’ ' " 

Oawn^re, and in that district, in aeti^toI ttatuTS ““ “ 

tact of Hami^ur, the language is so influenced by the Bundafof ^ 1 !?^°?! 

.It has a special name of its own, Tirhari or fbp hna. 4^1 ^ ^ ‘^teict that 

a Tirhan spoken on the opposite (sX^) ti^oflf T 

folio “ -ported to be as 


Number of Speakers. 


^3'ame of District. 

Faruktabad , 
Etawab^ 


Number of speakers. 

712,500 

351,000 




EANATJJi. 


Name of District. 


Number of speakers. 


Brought forward 

. 1,063,500 


Hardoi (except Sandila) • 

# • • » ‘ 

880,500 


Slialxialianpur • . * 


. 825,000 


Pilibtit . . . , . 


432,500 

3,201,500 

^lised dialects — 

, Cawnpore Hanaiiji 

. • • • 

. 1,090,000 


Cawnpore Tiriiari . . 

• it , * • 

. 40,000 


Hardoi (Sandila) 

-* • • 

150,000 

1,280,000 


Totai . . 4,481,500 


As a literary language Kanauji has been overshadowed by its more powerhii 
Literature neighbour Braj Bhakha. The district in the Kanauji area 

which has produced the most famous authors is Hardoi, 
where the towns of Pihani and Bilgram, especially the latter, were the homes of many 
distinguished writers. Most of these were Musalmans, and wrote in Arabic and Persian, 
but Hindu and Muhammadan writers in the vernacular were not wanting. 

The town of Tikmapur or Tikwanpur is in the district of Cawnpore. Here, in the 
middle of the 17th century, flourished four celebrated brothers, Chintamani Tripathi, 
Matiram Tripathi, Bhukhan Tripathi, and Nilkanth Tripathi. They were voluminous 
authors, and the reputation of their learning and poetic powers has survived to the 
present day. 

The only work dealing with Kanauji. which I have seen is Mr. Kellogg’s Hindi 
Authorities grammar. The Serampore Missionaries published a version 

of the New Testament in Kanauji in the year 1821. The 
dialect employed differs considerably from that illustrated in the following pages. 

As elsewhere stated, Kanauji differs hut slightly from Braj Bhakha. It prefers the 
_ termination d to the au of that dialect. 0, however, also 

occurs in some forms of Braj Bhakha. Both dialects are 
■fond of adding u to the endpf nouns which in ordinary Hinddstani terminate in a con- 
sonant. This is, perhaps, more common in Kanauji, which also, north of the Ganges, 
sometimes puts i instead of u. 

With reference to the accompanying skeleton grammar of Kanauji the following 
additional facts may be noted : — 

As in other dialects there is a tendency to drop h between two vowels. Thus, ‘ I 
will say ’ is JcaiJiau for kahihau. 

Strong masculine tadbhava adjectives (including the genitive case and participles), 
which in Standard Hindi end in d, in Kanauji end in 5. Thus, Hindi chhdfd, Kanauji 
chhoto, small. Strong masculine substantives, however, end in a, and this « is in some 
cases (mostly nouns of relationship) not changed to e in the oblique singular. Thus, 
laHhd, a son; .larihd-hb {x^ lariM-hd), of a son. 

Weak masculine tadbhavas, which in Hindi end in a silent consonant, in Kanauji 
optionally end in m. Thus, Hindi gJiar, Kanauji gJiar or gJiaru, a house. This termin- 
atfbn u is optionally retained in the oblique singular, as, ghar-hb or gharu-Jebt of a house. 

Tor-., IX, rA|a t, . m2 


Grammar, 
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As regards Demonstrative Pronouns, these are, in Standard Hind!, wahdtn^ yali, and 
in Bundeii, Id and Kanauji fluctuates between the two forms. We have as 
well as hau, he, that, and yahu as well as jau, this. 

We sometimes find the past tense of a neuter verb used impersonally with the subject 
in the agent case. Thus, lariJed-ne chald-gao, by the son it was gone away, i.e., the son 
went away. This is, of course, opposed to the rules of Standard Hindi. Note how verbs 
of saying, ashing, etc., are used in ih.e> feminine of the past tense, agreeing with hat under- 
stood. Thus, m^ne kahi, he said ; m-ne puchhlt he asked. 

The past tenses of and are, as in Bundeli, dad, lad, gad. The past 

tense of the verb substantive is rahd, Jiatd, or thd. In Bundeli it is raJio, hatd, or td, and 
in’ Braj Bhakha, rahau, hutau, or liati. 
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As its name implies, Bundelkliandi is the language of Bundelkhand. Biindeli 

signifies the language spoken hy the Bundelas, who axe the 

Area in which spoken. pjijicipal inhabitants of that country. ■ According to the 

Gazetteer of India, Bundelkhahd is the tract ‘lying between the river Jamna on the 
north, the Chambal on the north and west, the Jabalpur and Saugor Divisions of 
the Central Provinces on the south, and Bewa or Baghelkhand and the Mirzapur Hills 
on the south and east,’ Politically this area includes the British districts of Banda, 
Hamirpur, Jalaun, and- Jhansi ; so much of the Gwalior Agency of Central India 
as consists of the home districts of the State of Gwalior, the whole of the Bundelkhand 
Agency, and a small portion on the west side of the Baghelkhand Agency. The 
area" in which Bundeli is spoken does not altogether coincide with this definition. In 
the first place the dialects spoken 'in the district of Banda are not Bundeli. They are 
broken forms of the Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi,, and have been described imder 
that language.^ The Eiver Chambal forms the northern and western boundary of the- 
State of Gwalior. On the north, Bundeli not only extends to that river but crones jt 
into the districts of Agra, Mainpuri, and Etawah, being spoken'in the soirtherh portions 
of each. On the west, it does not extend to the Chambal, the languages spoken iii the 
western portion of Gwalior being Braj Bhakha, and various forms of Eajasthani. On 
the south it extends far beyond the nominal boundaries of Bundelkhand. It is spoken 
not only in the. districts of Saugor and Damoh and. in the eastern portions of Bhopal, 
^ all of which, like the south of the Bundelkhand Agency, lie on the Vindhyan jfiateau, 
but is the vernacular of the districts of Narsinghpiu and Hoshangabad which lie in the 
/.Narbada Valley, ahd, still further south, on the Satpura plateau, of the district of Seoni. 
Oi| the same plateau it is spoken in a broken form by the Lodhis of Balaghat and over 
' the centre of the district of Chhindwara, and a large number of its speakers have even 
found their way into the great Nagpur plain and are heard speaking a mongrel patois in 
the district of Nagpur, the proper vernacular of which is Marathi. We may say 
■roughly'lhat it is spoken by nearly seven millions of people, and over an area of 
nineteen ■Sidusand square miles, 

“ -BundeK is bounded on the east by the Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi ; on the- 

' ■' Language Boundartes. ' t^oxth and north- wcst by the closely related Kanauji mi 

Braj Bhakha dialects of W^estern Hindi, and, v in Hamirpur, 
by the Tirhan’ form, of Bagheli spoken on the south bank of the Jamna ; on the south- 
west b/' various dialects of Eajasthaui, the most important of which is Maiwi ; and on the 
south by Marathi.’ It merges gradnally, without any distinct boundary line, through 
some mixed dialects into Eastern Hindi, Kanauji, Braj Bhakha and Eajasthanl, but 
there is no merging into Marathi, although there are some broken dialects which are 
mechanical mixtures of the two languages. 

Bundeli is, on the whole, a very , homogeneous form of speech. There is one 
. uniform type current over the greater part of the area in 

which it is heard. Natives, who are very quick to notice 


Varieties. 


' See Vol. Vr, pp. 142 and S. 
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■sliprht variations of dialect, maintain that there are two or three suh*dialeets to which 
t hey have iriveii special names, but the differences are only very unimportant local peculia- 
rities. There arc, however, towards the north of the Bundelx tract some intermediate 
forms ot speech which deserve notice, and there are also the broken dialects of the south. 
The varieties of the standard Bundeli which are recognised by natives are called Pawari, 
Lotlhaiiti or RatliOra, and Khatoia. Pawari is tbe dialect used in tbe north-east of the State 
of (twalior, and in Datia andits neighbourhood, where the Pawar Rajputs are numerous. 
Lodhant! or RathOifi is the dialect spoken in the Path Pargana of Hamirpur, and the 
neiirhbouring iJOrtion of Jalaun, where the Lodhis are in a niajority. In the heart of the 
llnmir})ur district, and adjoining the Rath Pargana, lie the Rawan Ohanrasi Pargana of 
the Charkhari State, the Sarila State, and the Jigni Jagir, all falling politically under the 
Bundeikhand Agency. The same dialect is also spoken in them. Khatoia is the form 
of Bundeli spoken in the south-east of the Bundelkhand Agency and in the neighbouring 
part of Baghelkhand, i.e., in the Panna State and its neighbourhood. The same form of 
speech is also found in the adjoining district of Banioh in the Central Provinces. 

The mixed dialects are Banaphari, Kundri, Kibhatta, on the east, shading off into 
Eastern Hindi, and Bhadaufi, on the west, shading off into Braj Bhakha. Of these 
Banaphari is the most important. It is spoken in the south-east of the. Hamirpur 
district, and in the north-centre and east of the Bundelkhand Agency. Here the 
Banaphar Rajputs are strong, and an epic cycle celebrating their deeds, and composed in 
their language, is famous all over northern India. The Banaphari sub-dialect varies 
somewhat from place to place, that of Hamirpur being so full of ,Bagheli idioms that 
I have been compelled to' describe it under that language {ante, Vol. VI, pp, 155 and ff.). 
That of the Bundelkhand Agbney though borrowing freely from Bagbeli is in the main 
Bundeli, and is (\eait with here.^ Kusidri is spoken on both banks of , the river Ken, 
which separates the district'hf Banda from Hamirpur. The Kundri on the Banda side 
of the river is ba^d'^dn Ba^_^li;‘ and has been described uhder'that lary^Uage {ant^, 
Vol. VI, pp. 152 andff;). ifhat on the Hamirpur side is a mixed language, but its basis 
is Bundeli, an^ therefore it is described in Hie following pages. • Along the north side of 
the Hamirpur district, on tiie south bank ©f- tbe Jahina, there is a. nhrrow Btrip of 
country -in which Tirhari, a, mixed dfalect Msed on Bagbeli; is spoken. It -has been 
described <mte, Vol. VI, pp. 132 and ff. This Tkhari goes on .into the district of ^Jalautn, 
where it gradually merges into the standard Bundeli of the district through a 'form of 
Bundeli known as Mbhatta. Bhadauri or Towargarhi is properly speaking the dialect 
spoken in Bhadawar and TSwargarh, on Hie.hanks of the Ohamhal where it separates the 


Gwalior State from Etawah and Agra. On the north side of the river we And it in the 
•country near the Ohamhal belonging to these tfo districts and to Mainpuri In Gwalior 
it extends right down the whole centre of the home districts of the State, having Braj* 
Bhakha and Rajasthani to its west, and oh its east, to the north Pawari (already 
•described) and furthef south ordinary standsH^ ifeindeli.^ ''standard Bundeli itself, which 
is Recognised by natives as not being Paw|ri, Lodhanti, or Khatoia, 'la spoken in the rest 
<rf the disigicts of Jalaun and Hamirpur and, of the Bundelkhand Agency, in Jham and 
Baugor, together with the portions^ of Gwalior tod Bhppal fmmediately to their east,, and 
in Seoni, ISlarsingpur, and Hoshangaibad. ^ . 

— — tt '-r- 1 : :: 7— ss ^ 

I A of BanSpliari will bp^-foun^'Oti 481 and iff., fosi. " ^ \ 
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The bi’okea dialects of the south are not like the mixed ones of the north, as tlier 
are not intermediate links each between two neighbouring languages. The tu*o 
languages in each case are there, but as the members of each pair are not close! -i- 
connected, they do not merge into each other. There is, instead, a broken patois whicii 
IS a purely mechanical mixture of the two forms of speech. The speaker.s who aic 
amihar with both, sometimes use the idioms of one and sometimes of the other and 
usuaUy show so strict impartiality that in one sentence they will use the one for express- 
ing a particular idea, and in the next wiU employ the other for expressing it ov<u- 
again. These broken dialects are Lodhi, Koshti, Kumbhari and Nagpuri ‘Hindi/ 
whmli are Bundela mainly mixed with Marathi, and the Bundeli of central Chhindwara 

T Hindostani. Lodhi is spoken by the members of the 

dlu kibe who have settled in Balaghat (compare the Lodhanti Bundeli of the north) 
and Koshti by Koshtis in Chhindwara, Chanda, and Bhandara. Kumbhari is spoken bv 

Buldana. Nagpuri ‘Hindi ’ is the so-called ‘Hindf' 

of tne district of Nagpur. 

The following figures show the estimated number of speak- 
ers of the various forms of Bundeli. They are based on tlu^ 
census of 1891 : — 


Number of Speakers. 


Name of Dialect 

Standard • ' 


Pawari 


AVheie spoken. 

Jhanai 
Jalann 
Hamirpur 
SoHtli-east Gwalior 
East Bhopal 
Orchha, etc. 

Saugor , * , 
Narsinglipur , ^ 

SeOni 

Hoshangabad 


Total Standard 


* K^orfch-easfc Gwalior v , 
Batia, etc. 


Number of speakers. 

6*79, 700 * 
360,129 ^ 

384.000 

200.000 
67,000 

388,400 

582,500 

363.000 

195.000 

300.000 


- . 3,519,729 


150,000 

203,500 


Lodhanti or Rathara 


Khatola 


Total Pawari 


Hamirpnr 

Charkhari, etc., in Hamirpur 
dalaun 


Total Lodhanti or Rathsra 

• . Panna, etc, 

Bamoh' 

• ♦ 

^ Tatal for Khatola 
Total for all varieties of Standard Bundeli 


98.000 
39,600 

8.000 


669,200 

322,000 


353,500 


145,600 


891,200 


. 4,909,929 
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Nnme of Dialect. 


Where spoken. jNfumber of speakers. 

Mi,rf aaerts of the SorlW- BreeghH.rwtrf . 

lianapliari . . . JTorth-east Bundelkhand . . . 245,400 

West Baghelkhand . . . . > 90,000 

(Hamirpur, not incinded in the total . 5,000) 
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4,909,920 


Knndri 

iHibhatta 


Total Banaphari 


. Hamirpur . 
. J alarm 


Total mixed dialects of the North 
Mised dialect of the North-west — 

Bhadauri or Towargarhi . Gwalior 

Agra 

Mainpuri .... 
Etavrah ..... 


Broken dialects of the South — 

Lsdhi .... Balaghat 
Chhindwara Bundeli . C'hhindwara 
Koshti Dialects .... 
Kumbhar Dialects 
Nagpuri ‘ Hindi ’ , Nagpur 


Total Bhadauri 


Total broken dialects of the South 
Total of all forms of Buudsli 


335,400 

11,000 

10,200 


356,600 


1,000,000 

250,000 

8,000 

55,000 


1,313,000 


18,600 

145,600 

14,692 

4,980 

105,900 


289,672 

6,869,201 


Literature. 


Bundeli lias a large literature. There in the first place the well-known epic cycle 

about Alha and tTdal, still sung all over northern India, and 
preserved by bards in the Banaphari dialect. These heroes 
lived in the latter half of the twelfth century A. D. and their exploits have been the 
subject of verse ever since. The poet Chand Bardai, who according to tradition was 
their contemporary, devoted a whole canto of his famous epic to Prithiraj’s^ wars with 
the State of Mahoba, whose champions they were. Formal Bundeli literature, of the 
kind which the learned of India delight in, dates from at least the time of the Emperor 
Akbar. Kesah Das, the founder of vernacular rhetoric, was a native of the State of 
Orchha, and served as an ambassador from Indrajit Singh, its king, to that monarch 
He flourished at the end of the sixteenth century, and his works are to the present day 
the acknowledged standard of poetical criticism for the whole of Hindostan. Prom 'his 
time Bundelkhand has produced a long series of writers on poetics. Prom it have sprung- 
many masters whose works are admitted authorities on the art of criticism. Perhaps the 
two best known are Padmakar Bhatt of Banda and Paj'nes of Panna, both of whom 
flourished in the early part of the nineteenth century. All these could tell how poetry 
should be written, but none of them were great original poets themselves. The school of 
Bundelkhand shone in analysis rather than in composition. The only original writers of 
importance were Pran-nath and Lai Kahi, both of whom attended the court of Ohhattarsal 
of Panna in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. Pran-nath was a religious 
reformer who attempted to combine Hinduism with Muhammadanism. He was a 

VOi. IX, PART I. _ N 
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voltiminous autliorj and wrote in a curious language, which, like his doctrine, was a 
compound of India and Islam. While the grammatical structure of Ms language is 
purely vernacular, the vocabulary is mainly supplied from Persian and Arabic. Lai 
Kahi wrote the Ohhatra Praka4, an account of the life of his patron Chhattarsal and f>f 
his father Ohampati Pay. It is noteworthy as one of the few original liistorical works 
written by an Indian for Indians. 

AUTHORITIES 

Leech, Majoe R., C.B., — Notes on, and a short Vocahulary of the Hinduvee Dialect of Bn-ndelkhand. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. sii, 1813, pp. 1086 and ff. Contains a short 
grammar and a full vocabulary. 

Smith, V. A., — Popular Songs of the Hamirpur District in Bundelhhand, N. W. P. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. xliv, 1875, Pt. I, pp. 389 and ff. 

Smith, V. A., — Popular Songs of the Samirpur District in Bundelhhand, N. IF. P. No. II, ib., Vol. slv, 
1876, Pt. I, pp. 279 and ff. 

Besides the above, Mr. Vincent Smith has most kindly placed at my disposal a 
manuscript collection of Bundeli popular songs and a series of notes on the grammar 
of the dialect which have been freely utilised in the following pages. 

As elsewhere in Hindostan, both the Nagari character and its congener, the 
Written Character. IvaitM character, are used in writing Bundeli, 

Bundeli has several words in its vocabulary wliich are not met with in ordinary 

dictionaries. Some of these will be found in the specimens 
Vocabulary. standard List of Words and Sentences. In addi- 

tion I give the following from the Bundelkhand Gazetteer : — 

Bdha, hare habd, a paternal grandfather. 

Bdl, a grandmothfer. 

Dadd, bhdu, hhaiyd, bdpd, a father. *' 

Didi, aiyd, mdi, a mother. 

Dudd, a paternal uncle. 

Kakihi, an aunt, the wife of a dudd. 

Bhaiyd, ddu, dddd, ndnd, an elder brother. 

Bhobhi, bhaujl, an elder brother’s wdfe. 

^ Lahw% gutul, a younger brother’s wife. 

DuVJian, lagdl, mahariyd, basafhl, jurud, gotdnl, a wife. 

Dldi, a sister. 

Bitiyd, hulyd, chhaunl, a daughter. 

Bald, dddu, chhaund, bud, a son. 

Fhuwd, buwd, a mother’s sister. 

Jijd, a sister’s husband. 

Bdhm, ndt, a son-in-law. 

Sdr, sdro, a wife’s brother. 

Bahb, rdut, mahtau,,z, father-in-law, 

Bhduij, bhaine, a sister’s son. 

Oarai, lotiyd, si lotd. 

Gendwwd, Jhdri, harwd, a Ibtd with a spout. 

Thariyd, thdr, tdthl, a salver. . 

Batuwd, a brass vessel for holding water. (Hindi baflfiM,.) 
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Akord^ khor“wd, hhoriyd, heliyd, a cup. (H. katord.) 

Eop^n, a large brass plate. (H. pardt,) 

Chambd, a brass cup. (H. ield.) ' 

KaV'sd, a brass water-pot. (H. gagarl.) 

Tmneh^rd, a copper water-pot. 

Earalmjd, an iron pan. 

Gangal, an earthen vessel. (H. kdrdddr gagyd.) 

Adnda'bbd, & betel-box. 

Scma7'si, tongs. (BE. safsl.) 

Grrammar. —It is hoped that the following sketch of Bundeli grammar will be 
found sufficient for understanding the specimens. 

Pronunciation.— When the vowels e and o are shortened, they become Mandat, 
respectively. Thus from heti, a daughter, we have bitiyd, and from ghoi'd, a horse, 
gJiW'Hod, not betiyd and glior^tod as in the more eastern languages. I have no jn’oof 
of the existence of the short vowels e and o in Bundeli, biit it is probable that 
the short e occurs in words like kateh^ how many ? The diphthong ai is commonly 
confused with e, and mi with o. Judging from the specimens e and d seem to be the 
most common pronunciations. Thus we find kehd, for kaihau, I will say ; jehe and also 
jaihe, thou wilt go ; and er, for aw, and. In the following grammatical notes, when there 
are authorities for both pronunciations, I shall write e and d respectively, it being under- 
stood ^hat when these letters form parts of terminations they can be also w'ritten ai and 
an respectively. The value of other vowels is also fluctuating. Thus we find i substituted 
for a in bh'dbar, equal to, and the vowel a lengthened in 7'dyl, it, fern., remained. So 
also the word for the conjunction ‘ that ’ is indifferently written M, hi and he. 

As regards consonants the letter r is often substituted for f, as in pat'd, he fell, 
dam'-he, having run, and ghm^wd, a horse. In the word Tiaklgat, truth, a g has been 
substituted for a h. The most prominent feature, however, is the constant elision of 
a medial h. Thus, we have kal or hayl, ioxkaht, he said ; 7'an, ioxvakan, to remain ; 
hiidbe-ke Idk, for kahdbe-he Idik, fit to be called ; paird ded, for pahh'd ded, clothe. 
When a long d precedes the h, a following a is changed to n, as in chdut, for chdhat, 
wishing. RaM-ke, having remained, becomes 7'ei-ke. Other forms of the same verb are 
ratl’liai, they, fern., remain, and 7'ad-fd, he bad remained. In this connexion, note the 
form bhaut, for baJint, much. The letter y, as an initial, is unknown, its place being 
supplied by j. So, also, h is substittited for initial w. Thus, jd, for yah, this, and bo for 
wah, that. 

Declension. — The use of long forms of nouns, usually in a diminutive or non- 
honorific sense, is very common. ' Masculine long forms mostly end in tod, and feminine 
ones in yd. Thus, we have both ghdrd and also, more commonly, ghw^wd, a horse ; betl, 
and also bitiyd, a daughter. We also'often meet redundant forms in awa, as in bilalvd, 
a cat, and chirai'od, a bird.^ 


^ Theoretically, every Indo- Aryan noun can have three foms, a shoi-t, a long, and a redundant. The short form may be 
either weak or strong. In eastern languages, such as Biharl, all four forms of one and the same noun are commonly found,, 
but, so far as information is available, in the more vrestern dialects such instances have not been recorded, although they 
probably occur in the mouths of villagers. As an example of these different forms, I may quote from Eiha^— 'weak short 
form, ffhor, a horse : strong short form, ghord, a horse ; long form ghor'^wd, a horse ; redundant form, ghoraimd, a horse. 

VOL. TXj FART I, • N 2 
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Masculine tadhJima words, ^ which in Hindostani end in d, in Bundeli usually (uid 
in b. Thus, Hindostani, ghord,, but Bundeli, ghw’b, a horse. The only exceptions u liicli 
I have noted are some nouns of relationship, such as daddd, a father ; word, a sou ; 
kaJckd, an uncle and long forms like ghurHod,. 

The feminine often has nl where standard Hindostani has in, as in tel°n}, an oilman’.^ 
wife, hut Hinddstani telin. So kur^kinl, a harlot. 

The declension of nouns closely follows that of Hindostani. Masculine tadbhavas 
in 0 form their oblique form singular, and usually their nominative plural, in e. The 
oblique plural ends in an. We thus get the following forms of ghord, a horse. 

Singular. Pluial. 

Direct, ghord ghjdre. 

Oblique, ghdre ghdran. 

Other masculine nouns remain unchanged in the singular, and in the nominative 
plural, but form the oblique plural by adding an. This is the general rule, but some 
nouns in a form the nominative plural in a, or even in an. Thus, hinnd,, a deer, 
nom. plur., hinna ; kuttd, a dog, nom. and obi. plural, kuttan. Feminine long forms 
in iyd form the nominative plural in iya, and the oblique plural in iyan. Other femi- 
nine nouns form the nominative plural in e, or, if they end in l, in i, and the oblique 
plural in an or in. All feminine nouns remain unchanged in the singular. Examples 
of these forms taken from the specimens are 


Singular. Plural. 


Biz’ect. 

Oblique. 

Direct. 

Oblique. 

Lord, younger 

lore 

Idre 

Idran. 

Daddd, a father 

daddd . 

daddd 

daddan. 

Ku'karm, a bad action 

ku-karm 

ku-karm 

ku-karman. 

Ghdkar, a servant 

chdkar 

chdkar 

chdk‘ran. 

BEt, a bull 

sar 

safan 

sEran. 

Dahdiyd,, a dweller 

rahdiyd 

rahdiyd 

rahdiyan. 

Nugarid, a finger 

nugarid 

nugaria 

nugarian. 

Sur’^kinl, a harlot 

hui'^Mnd 

hnr^kim 

hur^hmin. 

Oaf^kl, a thump 

gam 

gaPk% 

gamn. 


Sometimes we meet ordinary Hindostani forms, as Utd, words ; hetid-ke sang, with 

friends ; pdd-md, on feet. Note also the forms ghare, in a house ; bhukhan-ke mare, 
through hunger. 

Cases are made as usual by postpositions. The following are the principal. The sio'n 
of the agent case is ne or ne. That of the accusative and dativeds kd or khd ; of the 
ablative se, sd, or sd ; and of the locative mai or mS. Lai or ld,ne is ‘ for.’ The usual 
suffix of the genitive is kd ; obi. masc., he ; fern. dir. and obi., kl. The termination 
khd is also apparently sometimes used to form an oblique genitive, as in td,-khd plchMi 
after that. Unless the words are mistake of the writer, as they probably are, we have 


^ A UdhUva. word is one whiclr has come down from the ancient Sanskrit, hy a regular process of development, through 
Prakrit, into ihe modern Indo-Aryan languages. A tatsama is one which has been borrowed in later direct from 
Sanskrit to make up some real or fancied deficiency in the vocabulai'y. 
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■in one case, ndch-ke hbl sund, I.e heard the sound of dancing, an oblique genitive used 
instead of a direct one. Either he or sv/no must be wrong. 

Tadbhava adjectives in d change in the same way as the suffixes of the genitive. 
The oblique masculine ends in e, and their feminine, direct and oblique, in l. Thus, 

. salfrd^ all ; obi. masc. sal^re ; fern. sa¥rl. 

The following are the forms of the two first personal pronouns ; — 


Singular. 

Nom. 

me, mi, mat, I 

tE, tat, thou 

Agent 

mai-ne ■ 

iat-ne 

Gen. 

mb-kb, merb, mbrb, mbnb 

tb-kb, terb, tbrb, tbnb 

Obi. 

moy^ moe^ mo 

tby, tbe, tb 

Plural. 

Nom. 

ham 

- turn 

Gen. 

ham-kb, hamdrb, hamdb 

tum-kb, tumdrb, timdb 

Obi. 

ham 

turn 


‘ He ’ or ‘ that ’ is ho or E, ‘ she ’ is bd. The obi. sing, of both is bd, it, » or td. * To 
him ’ is hdy or bde. The nom. plur. is he, and the obi. plur. is bin or un. These are 
all the forms which are vouched for by the specimens. Others probably occur, 

hThis ’ and ‘ who ’ are bothyo (fern, y a), obi. sing, ya, nom. plur. ya. No forms of 
the oblique plural occur in the specimens. ‘ This ’ is also e, with an oblique plural in. 

‘ Tour Honour ’ is dp, with a dative apali-hhd. ‘ Own ’ is ap‘'nd. All these geni- 
tives undergo the usual modifications. Thus, the feminine of mero is merl and of ap'^nb, 
ap^nl. 

Kd, obi. hdye, is ‘what?’ Kbu, obi. Aatt, anyone; haohhu, anything; kateh, 
Mteh or kai, how many ? 


CONJUGATION 

A— Auiiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive. 



Fresent, I am. 



Fast, 

I was. 





Sing. 

Plub. 


SiKO. 


Blue, 






Masc, 

Fern. 

♦ Masc. 


Fem, 


1. 

hOi au, or aw 

_ /V /V 

he, ay 

hath, or tb 

hatii tl 

hate. 

te 

hat% 

Ft 

2. 

he, dy 

hb, die 

hath, tb 

hatz) 

hate, 

te 

hatii 

it 

3. 

he, dy 

j eu nj 

he, ay 

hath, tb 

Jiotzy iz 

hate, 

te 

hati^ 

it 


Other forms are liuJib, or hbn-gb, I will be ; hue, it may be ; hhab, fern, hhayl, 
_inas6. plur. bhaye, he became ; nnlya, I am not ; nmyd, he is not, and so on ; bha^ %d 
.shaUy'e, ought not to become. 

B. Active Verbs.— to strike. Infinitive and Verbal Noun mdTan and 
.mdr'^hb y^obl. mdi'^be ; also mdrb. Present Participle, mdrat. Past Participle, mdrb. 

Tresent Subjunctive, I may strike. Future, I shall strike. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1. mdru 

mdri 

mdrihb 

mdrihe 

2. mare 

mdrb 

mdrihe 

mdrikb 

3. mare 

mare 

mdrihe . 

mdrihi 
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In the future the vowel a is often substituted throughout for i, thus, mdr^hd. 
Another form of the future is made by adding go to the present subjunctive. 
The go is liable to change for gender and number. Thus— 

SiHGULAB. PlTJEAL. 

Masc. Fem. Masc. Fem. 

/V ' _ gu ^ 

First Person, mdr^-gd mdru-gl mdre-ge mdre-gz 

and so on for the other persons. 

Present Definite, mdrat-hB or mdraf-dw, I am striking. The auxiliary verb is 
commonly omitted, so that the present participle alone serves for all persons and 
both numbers. 

Imperfect, mcirat-hatd, or mcbrat-to, etc., I was striking. The auxiliary changes 
according to the gender and number of the subject. 

Imperatme.~T)sAs, is the same as the Present Subjunctive, except that the second 
person singular is md,r. 

Temes formed from the Past Participle. — In the case of transitive verbs, these 
tenses are construed passively, exactly as in Hindostani, the subject being put in 
the case of the agent with ne. Thus, mai^ne mdo'd, I struck ; mat-ne mdo'd-td, I had 
struck. 

■Irregularities. — Verbs whose roots end in d, generally form the present participle in 
d,t. Thus, jat, going. Some, however, insert a u. Thus, chdut, wishing, dut, coming. 
So also raiit, remaining. Den, to give, and len, to take, make det and let. 

The verb haran, to do, makes its past participle regularly. Thus, hard. The past 
participle of den, to give, is dad ; of len, to take, lad ; and of jdn, to go, gad. In forming 
the feminine and the plural these generally insert tj. Thus, dayl, daye. Note that in 
the past tense, the verb han, to say, is always put in the feminine to agree with hdt 
understood. Thus, hayl, or 'kar^, he said. Note in this connexion the phrase rdyi hd, 
literally, what remained ?, which is used as a kind of expletive meaning ‘ thereupon.’ 

An example of a desiderative form is lhard chdut-td, he was wishing to fill. An 
example of an inceptive compound is ran lagd, he began to remain. 

The conjunctive participle ends in he or he. Thus, mar- he, dr mdr-hd, haviog 
struck. 

The case of the agent is used with some laxity in the specimens. Thus, we have it 
used with intransitive verbs in bd-ne baithd, he sat ; bd-ne lagd, he began. In bd-ne 
chdut-td, he was wishing, we even have it used before a tense formed from the present 
participle. 
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Literary HindOstanT. 

The first sj)ecimen is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in pure Theth 
Hindostani by the late Mabamabopadhyaya Pandit Sudbakara DTrivedi, F.A.U. It is 
Capable of being written in, and is perfectly legible in, botb tbe Deva-nagari and tbe 
Persian characters. In order to show this, it is printed in botb characters. 

Although in Theth Hindi it will be observed that it contains one or two foreign 
words, such as the Persian a share, and the Sanskrit sin. Such words 

are included because, although foreign, they are in daily use in everybody’s mouths* 
They have attained to full right of citizenship. 


[ No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Hindostani {Theth varijbty). 

\ 

(MahStmahOpSidhyaya Fandit Sudhdhava JDwivSdl) F.A.U., 1898.) 

dEva-nagart character. 

# fr t r ^ W h % to 

% TO ft ^ q I crq 

^TXRT ^ qf^ fqqi I qicT 5Tff qt^, f% q^r ^ 

q:^tT TO TO ^ q^T ^ fro froq^ ^iqilT 

^ TO fqqi 1 qrq q^ nq fw TO w crq ^ q^ 

^ q^ ft TO I ^ qr TO TO % TO % qff 
mm TTO TO t%TO TO ^ to% ^ tot i 

^ qf qTTOT qx, W q^ TO ftfqqf % ^ fro 
f qr ^ TOft fw qff qm qx i to to^ to f ^x ^ qrf% 
TO, qxq % q^f qcrft ^xrof ti€t fr^t %" fqx f%cr% ?r^ 

^ TO 1 qqxq ^ tto ¥ ^ tottx i ’ if 
^3crr ^ ^ qjq % TO qfxqnc qft w^m % qxq W % TOqxq % 
fq^ ^ % TO% qxq f^qx i W fm to qix to q?% wrq 

qft I S ^ TOX ^ qxf Tf%q I TO qq TO 
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^ ^ I ft 1% ^l^ % 

^ ^WT ^ ^ ?T% ^f ^k^Z W ^ 

1 % ^ffT t TO W % % 

TO% ^ mr TO ^ ^T% ^ ^rlt I to % to% 

W t % WWT, f% ^fTO ^ 

TO if xrrff if ^ i ^ 'f tr ^ ^ i 

%;ct to wr fqn: ^ fkr % f to tot ^ ftp; f^w 

% I TO ^ t ^tt II 

^TOT W3TT TO #fr if m I WW TO fiT ’g?; % ttf^T 
TOTOTO ^m^ m TO ^5TT I ^q[% '^^t! if % ^ 

TO f% TO TO % I T, f% ^Ttf TO ^tI ^1511 % 

^ 3TW % mq ^ ^fiTR ^qr % wfftt "fTHTO qraT% I t« 

qq ftrat ^ qr % aftctt STRT q qT?T I qq 'sqrqfl qiq qrer 

snqiT nqrq^ qnn i qiq ^ gtqjq f^qr ftr ^ 

?:cR qrqff % ^rrq ^ ^??r qirm # ^ «nq % «iq^ qtr ^jqm q 
fqtm «nq% gqi^ qf#f qqr iirqT q f^qr fqt If ^q% ^f%qf #' 
qfq I qq; anq qrt qr %3T # qgftqf ^ qq anq ^ qq ^ 
^T qqr % tt ft ^nqr ^ ft «nq q qq% ftra qf^ flqqK ftm 1 1 
qrt^ qqq qiqr t tjt f ^ ft Stt % ft qq 
qtr % I qt ’sqqqr qqiqqr q^ % qqfff qq tTT qit qq; 
Qqr qr fq<^ ft^r % f tra qqr qr fqqr % ii 




\ 
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ENO. I.] 

fNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

HiNDosTANi {Theth variety). 

(Mahd/tnaJKfpMhySiya Pandit Stidhdkara Pwivgdi, F.A.U., 1898.) 

PERSIAN CHARACTER. 


1 I -** 

iiiL v • A ^§d A 

^ in^Ij 


^ ijt 'A^i 

cL. ‘-r^ jj) 

^ ^ *^1)^ jly** O-Ji^ ^'^1 ^ /-^ (jV" 

^yCwJ ^{: l.^ LLO ^-^1 _);J (.J;^ A_L$5^ 

&.$JjJj ^ ^ Ij^ 

j^l (^ ‘LA^ j^j ^ i^y> 

^ V^ jjl ^ j^l 

V-l j^W l^L 


VOL. IS, PAST I. 


O 
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^ c>LU ^ li)o 15 ^ Us^ ^ 

<iiL 

ci— L— jIj Sr^"^ JO^ ^ ^ 

y^M>^ y^] Lj^-^.xJ S'^ f _,,)^ 

cff. - '•—^1 ^^*1 &-^^-o-j cl — cl — Sr’^ 

^ ] <L- ^4 cLL^ qC IaAj ^ w| J^j 

jy] <i!l- <iiL u/*V^ 

<^yl ^ yi^ yy] 4r <L^y^ i^aili 

^ ^ ^''‘^1 1)"^ ^*5^^ 4r ^.JowJo yy J 

/a^ CL^y ^ ,iL*C5 

y^ — J ^ V | ^ ^ 3 ...X, c\ 15*^1 

^—^1 <iiL 4:^1 ^ 

lj| j^W;^ ^ ^1 <iiL /5^ f ^ &j y^ ^ y^ 

^ ^ !;•* jr^l &io^^ ^ l^jli^^ ciL cL- v^ jjl A. 

^^L) I5^) yj ^ ^ lil^ y^'it^'^ y^ y^ LJ^ 

y^ «Lyls^ ySij^j yS' j 

Jj] ly 5i IDb ^ *iL L^J J^l Jy y ^ 

s^'Xm tL- ^1 ^ Sr^'®’’ ^->^<4^ ^:?l j 
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^ ^0 <L^ ^ ^ ^ vJ 

(j4^ £^j <^ ^ ^ ^ U/ 

^ A. e^" 

^ (JSJ Lx^-^ JD I Lx^uJsib ^jJ ^ c I ^ MJ yMi ^ &i^J.^V^5^ 

4V- ^ ^ Uj 1;^ A. 4^ ^5 ]j^ b 


A ^ 
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[ No. 1.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group, 


WESTERN HINDI. 


HikdostAni {Theth variety). 

{MahamahOp^dhyd>ya Pandit SudhdTcara DwivSdl, F.A.TJ., 18980 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


d5 bets tbs. Un-me-sS lahurS bStS-nS 

two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger son-hy 

‘ be bap, aj)-kS dban-mS jo mSra 

‘ 0 father, yourSonour-of property-in what my 

mujbS ds-dijiye.’ Tab tis-nS ap^na dhan 

fo-me give-away' Then him-hy his-own property 

Babut din nabi bite, ki labura bSta 

was-divided. Many days not passed, that the-younger son 

bator dur des cbala-gaya, aur waba lucb^pan-me 

all things collecting distant country went-away, and there debauchery-in 

din bitaw^te ap^na dban ura-diya. Jab wab sab-kucbb 

days passing his-own fortune was-wasted-away. When he all-things 

kangal 


Kisi manns-kS 

A-certain man-of 
bap-sS kaba, 

the-father-to it-was-said, 

bakbb’a bo, ns-ko 
share may-be, that 
nn-me bSt-diya. 

them-among 
sab kucbb 


nra-cbuka, tab 

wasted-completely, then 

bo-gaya. Tab wab 

became. Then he , 


ns dSs-me akal 
that country-in famine 

us dSs-kS kisi 

that country-of a-certain 

jis-nS us-ko 

whom-by him-for 

wab cbabHa-tba ki, 
he wishing-was that. 


para, 

fell, 


aur 

and 


wab 

he 


indigent 


ja-kar rab“nS laga ; 

gone-having to-live began; 

cbaranS-ko bbsja. Aur 

to-feed it-was-sent. And 

cbhimiyS-se bbarb, jinhl suar kbate-bai,’ 

hushs-with I-may-fill, which swine eating-are,' 

obet ' bua, 
senses became, 

alSlab 

thoughtlessly 

pSt-bhar kbate-bai aur 


par 

but 


nabi 

dSta-tba. 

Tab 

us-ko 

not 

giving-wa$. 

Then 

him- to 

‘ mSrS 

bap-ke 

yabi 

it^'ui 

‘my 

father-qf 

near 

80-many 


aur 
and 
roti 
loaves 
bacbay 

how-many labourers belly-full eating-are and putting-by 
aur mai bbukba ruar^ta-bS. Mai utb*ta-bu aur 

J hungry dying-am. I arising^am and 


kit*ne 


ma3ure 


bbale-manus-kS yabS 
well-to-do-vnan-of near 
apbiS kbst-mi suar 
his-own fields-in swine 
' mar ap^'na pet un 
‘ J my -own belly those 
koi us-ko kucbb 
anyone himOo anything 
kabbie laga ki, 
fo-say he-began that, 
boti-bai, ki 
prepared-are, that 

bbi rakb®tS-bai 
also heeping-are, 
bap-ke pas 
the-father-of near 
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ja-kar yahi kahuga ki, “he bap, mai-ne Bhag°'waB.-k« 

^one-having this-very will-say that, “ 0 father, me-hy God-of 

bimukh aiu* ap-ke sam^ne pap kiya. Mai phir 

against a/nd yonr-Honour-of in-presence sin was-done. I again 
aj)-ka beta kahe-jane jog nahl. Mujh-ko ap'*ne 

your-SonoiM'-of son to-be-called worthy not. Me your-own 

m.ajur5-mi-se ek-ki nal rakhiye.” ’ Tab wah uth-kar ap'^ne 


labourers- 

-among-from one-of 

like 

keep." ’ Then he risen-having 

his-own 

bap-ke 

pas chala ; 

, par 

wah 

dur-hi tha ki 

us-ke 

bap-ne 

father-of 

near went ; 

but 

he 

far-off-even was that 

his 

father-by 

us-ko 

dekh-kar 

daya 

ki, 

aur daur-kar 

us-ke 

gale-mg 

him-to 

seen-having 

pity 

was-done, and run-having 

his 

neck-in 


lipat-gaya, aur us-ko cham’'ne laga. Bete-ne kaha, ‘he bap, 
threw-himself, and him to-hiss began. The-son-by it-was-said, ‘ O father, 

mai-ne Bhag^wan-ke bimukh aur ap-ke sam^ue pap kiya ; 

me-by God-of against and yourSonour-qf in-presence sin was-done; 

aur ap-ka beta kahe-jane jog nahf.’ Par bap-ne ap“ne 

and yourSonour-of son to-be-called worthy not.' But the-father-by his-own 

chakT’5-mi-se ek-se kaha ki, ‘ sab-se achchha kap®ra is-ko 
servants-in-from one-to it-was-said that, ‘ all-than good clothes this-one-io 

pahinawb, aur hath-mi aguthi aur pSw5-mi jute. Aur chalo, ham-log 
put-on, and hand-on a-ring and fe’et-on shoes. And come, we-people 

khly aur bePsI, kyo-ki yah beta mara aisa tha, phir-se 

may-eat and may-rejoice, because this son dead like teas, ' again 

jiya-hai ; heray gaya tha, phir mila-hai.’ Tab -we sukh-se 

alive-is; lost gone was, again found-is.’ Then they pleasm-e-xoith 

belas^ne lage. 
to-make-merry began. 

Us-ka jeth^ra beta khet~mi tha. Jab wah ate-hue ghar-ke niar 

Bis elder son field-in was. When he coming house-of near 

pahucha, tab nach“ne bajane-ka sur suna. Us-ne ap^ne 

■arrived, then dancing music-of sound was-heard. Sim-by his-own 

chak^rb-mi-se ek-ko bula-kar pSchha ki, ‘yah kya ,hai?’ 

servants-in-from one called-having it-was-asked that, ‘ this what is ? ’ 

TJs-ne us-se kaha ki, ‘ ap-ka bhai aya ’ hai, aur 

Bim-by Um-to it-was-said that, ‘ your-Bonour-of brother come is, and 

ap-ke bap-ne jew^nar kiya-hai, kyg-ki us-ko hara-bhara 

your-BLonour-of father-by feast made-is, because him-to fiourishing 

paya-hai.’ Is-par us-ne ris kiya aur ghar-ke bhitar 

it-has-been-found' Bereupon him-by anger was-made and house-of inside 
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jana na chaha. Par us-ka bap babar a-kar us-ko manaw^ne 

to-go not toished. But him-of father outside come-having him to-apigease 

laga. IJs-ne bap-ko jabab diya ki, ‘ dekbiye, mai iPne 
began. BLim-bg thefather-to answer was-gwen that, ‘ see, I so-mauy 
bar*s5-se ap*ki tabal kar“ta-bs, anr ap-ke ades-ka 

Hears-since your-Honour-of service doing-am, and yourSonour-qf order-of 

taPna na kiya, aur ap-ne mnjb-ko kablu ek 

transgression not ims~done, and your-Honour-by me-to ever-even one 
mem“na na diya ki mai ap^'ne meliy5-ke sang 

kid not was-given that I my-own friends-of with 

bibar^ta. Par ap-ka yab beta jo paturiy5-ke 

might-have-made-merry . But your-Sononr-of this son who harlots-of 

sang ap'ke dban-ko kba-gaya-bai, jaise-bi aya taise-bi 

in-eompany your-Sonour-of fortune eaten-up-has^ as-even he-came so-eten 

ap-ne ns-ke liye barbiyi jew^nar kiya-bai.’ Bap-ne 

yourSonour-by him-of for good feast has-been-made.^ The-father-by 

us-se kaba, ‘ be beta, tb sada mere sang bai, aur jo-kucbb 
him-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 son, thou always me with art, and whatever 
inera bai, so sab tera bai. Par bulas“na aur barakb^na pad 

mine is, that all thine is. But to-be-pleased and to-be-glad proper 

bai, kyo-ki yab tera bbai mara aisa tba, pbir jia-bai; berajr 

is, because this thy brother dgad like was, again alive-is ; lost 

gaya-tba, pbir mila bai.’ 

had-been, again found is' 
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I next give an extract from the Kalidnl ThStli Sindl-mS, the celebrated story of thi 
loves of Prince IJdai Bhan and the Princess Ketaki, by In^a Allah ^an, who flourisbec 
at Lucknow in the early part of the nineteenth century. The passage given is tin 
Preface. In this the author exj)lains that his intention is to write a composition in the 
idiom used by the better class of people, meaning by this the Urdu of Lucknow, but with 
a vocabulary which rigorously excludes all words of foreign origin, and which is drawn 
entirely from Hindui, i.e. the speech of Hindus. As a tou7' de Joroe, his success has been 
complete. The work is a treasury of words in everyday use amongst the people of 
Hindostan, many of which will not be found in any dictionary. On the other hand, as 
a model of stylo, it can only rank as a curiosity. The style is that of the Persianiseci 
Urdu current in Lucknow, not that of a true Indian language. The verb is commonly 
in the middle of the sentence, for instance ragaftd-hE in the very first clause. Again, 
the metres used for the poetry are Persian, not Hindi. As explained elsewhere, Hindu 
scholars class a language as Urdu or Hindi, not according to its vocabulary, but according 
to the idiom — especially the order of the words, — employed. Hence, although from be- 
ginning to end Insha Allah’s tale' does not contain a single Persian word, they universally 
deny that it is written in Hindi. To them it is written in Urdu and in nothing else. 

I give the extract in two characters, in the Persian in which it was originally 
published, and also in the Deva-nagari. Anyone capable of studying it will be able to 
read it in one or other of these characters, and I therefore give no transliteration. I 
append a translation based on that of Mr. Olint, but more literal. 

The whole work was published (with a good many misprints) in Vols. XXI and 
XXIV of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The first section was translated 
by Mr. L. Olint, and the second by Mr. S. Slater. It has been more than once reprinted 
in Bazar presses in India. A satisfactory text has not yet been issued. I have, in the 
main, followed that of Mr. Clint, with a few alterations based on other iuformation. 


C NO. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

■WESTERN HINDI. 

HindostanI {Theth variety). 

(InsJiS, Alld-h Kfid-n, circa 1800.) 

/»LoU> <L- cL-Uo 

f ^ f 

^ euL ^ cuL LUo ^ ^ 

^ Lb A) 
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y - ^ L^_^l Al ^ 

^ ‘-o’ * y aji^ ^ ’^y jjj - ^ 

** ✓ 

Sr^"^ ■’*’ <=^^ £^ y} - jS' J^S^d 

^ S:^"^ ^ _/ u;i)y’ - L^oy S:i^3^ 

^ ^ ^ U. ^y ^ ^Ly ^y yjj y 

4& 41 Ur y y y y^ 

^ ^y (^J ^ ^^.u. ,«* ^ 15;^ 

i;^j ujO’’ Aij jj) (^y uy jjj u^ <C- i_^ ^ 

^ (^t- yi^ 

^ y y &«y" y - 

’^■|‘> >^j) yy Lul ^Ij yO ^u .L, .LK^ 

f 

y i y w>; y ^y?- -y c^Uj y^A 

* IjijJ^L. ^jfsLy y . lyj jj’ * “ t;Uo «j i;^y 

V? i) - y- - i, y yi ^ y ^ 
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^"Uj y' - y> j^l 

^ £pj! j^l ]j^) '^y^ e/V^^ 

B'<^ L-S^I Jii Jj3 

«♦ 

v^y" - v^J ^3"^ <L) y? 

^ fc/^r>‘‘**^ cz:^^ 

^ i-^jj^ <iL ^^_yr ^^y' jy^ tfLi:^ 1.^“ «F ^ 

<fiL ^^V® ^ S:Ol?^ '-1^ 

- ^ ^ c_y - <^jj ^L|^o «i_y ^ ^^_y c>y (,^yy 

T 

y" “ y^ u)^ ^ - y" U4 

1^ ** I ** ^ % ** 0 ' ♦. 0 *> y ' ^ 

<^J 4iL (j^J ^ di^ - ‘=^4- ^ u/J 4^4 y^] 

^W uy^ ^ uy^ c=^y e/-i<^) 

^ 15 <L.yM> iy c-y &i <£_ 

yi)L»x^y^ty ly^ 15 i__^Lw (^/^ 

^^45o y y ^^!) y?- ^ ^rJ uyj 4 j1 

4— ^ — y)^ (jy^"^ ^ Uy^ y '-^y^ 

«« ^ vl 

TOI.. II, PABT I. f 
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W^ jy) - i_ yf v 5 uV ^ 

_Jv Lxjfct) lilxw t,;/^ ^iLy) '>—5^ Ss^^yS' 

3? jy^ 3^^ 3^" y y^ ^ uy _y^ v^ 

^~~ *‘T^'^ jyJ *"3^ 3^^ 

** ^ f f f 

* Jj^' >:^j^ i^l - VJJ ^ liji;* 


i^' ^1 « 3 ^ iiji 

je 

^__^f y ‘=^ c=^l) <=^W u^y) 


^y y' ^A> 

J> ^ 

KJ*^ L-J>j 

St^ 4^^ 4-^ ey^ ^ ^3^ 

UI^J J^ ^ ^ ^ 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTANi {ThSth vabiett). 

(Xn^a, Allah 'Kh an, circa 1800.) 

^^TTSTT ^TcT-^ ^Tcl-W W’f ^ f^T^TT 
^ II 

^ Hre f' I 

ISSSJ^ ?ff ^ wt f II 

^ ft 1 f^sxt ft 

^tI R#-% II 

♦ 

?rf wTif I ^ f 

^ ^ I ijTff-ft ft ^ 1 T^it-% ^H^r-ft ?:cfft 

wr ft f^K-% ^fTcR ^ ^cTT Hf I ’RR % ft ^ifHT 

IRT ft ft Rqf ^Tf ^T%.ft mi ^PHt ^T ^ I f ffH-^ ft^ 

^T% W I f%T-% W qf^-cT^ ffcr% ^^-%— ft ft^ 

^ HTT?T fr ^ wrff ^ ^2IT5T-f xf' ffcnft wft 
Tcf ^ Xffffff fcT-if f— ft ft fW 5T ft Hf n 

ftlT -f Hit TTrl RqrtT-f ^ ^cTT-t xjft-fQ; 

X5nt-ft— ff H-% f ^fT-%— ft ^ ftrTT W fW ^T ^^TTcTT I 

^-■m Rf TT ff SIT¥ ^ft-ft ^rr ^ 

^ Tlt-% I W W 1 5Tft wm I tf ?Tf 

f TO xitRR I I ^ ftlft—f^ fT ft- 
ft ^rlf 1 ^ ^ TOf-f f?; ffft t-WT-^3R^-ftT-3^T*f 
TO ^ft I ftf XTTf HffTO ^ ?:5I3?IT- 

#ftf! ^ II 

V 2 


VOT.* TX. PART I. 
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ira sRifrft m it i 

t%^ ^ H7 5T f^% I m W{-% ^ 

^ % %^-% I ^ ^Nrft ^ 

w% ^ ’ft I ^ wtk ^ f%%- 

HTR ITR — w^ wzxm ^xi— f%T ff^-^— 

^5JT-^ — XTT^ WI-^ — — W^ ^TcT ft^t 

t^xirt x?rlt I f%^^-i75T ^ 5T ^ HTXIT-XT5f ^ 

•sTRi — ^tt ^ ^ fr^^-^^T^-¥— ^ 

^ tI ^ ^ x^t I ifff ft%-^ I 

♦ 

W-% xfiiTO-^T wr— W 

^€T '^r^xiT ft^ xrf^ I €r Trq[-€t xrc^ ^ ^ 

wt^-% €xTf%3Tf ^ 

I ^ iw-% ^ ft ^ ^rT ^ fx^RTMerr i 

1%TH ^-t frm ^ ^^%-^z[km.\ 

^TfT^-^T ^rf%-wr w Wctt-%— ^ t^T 

^ €t^ l^Tm-% I 

'?rTqi-# wcTTcrr-^ i €t ^ ^ ^ crr^-^ ^ 

^ ^ I €t 

^ ^T^-% ^-Tf~ 

WTXI I 

♦ C\ 

'frf-xTT =^f-% if i 

^ ¥ €t l^iTcrT-# if I 

^fcTT ^ ^ WC t^TcTT-^ ¥ l| 

m Txf-% it-% ^ 

^ ’Stq^ ^ ti ^ 

li 
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TRANSLATION. 

Having bowed my head, I rub my nose (in the dust) before Him, my Maker, by 
whom we all were made, and by whom in an instant^ were revealed all those things 
of which the secret had hitherto been found by none. 

Each breath that comes and goes. 

Without meditation on Him, would be a noose for our necks. 

How shall this puppet, that holds in remembrance the Being that makes it 
•dance, fall into any difficulty {lit. sourness) ? How shall bitterness and astringency be 
met with? It is the sweetness of this fruit which thou shouldst taste, as thy fore- 
fathers have tasted of excellence from their elders.^ 

Eor seeing He gave the eyes, and for hearing the ears. The nose also He made 
prominent amongst all (the features). On our forms bestowed He a soul. Where 
has a vessel of clay so much power as will enable it to declare the skill of its potter ? 
Of a truth, how can that which is created praise its Creator, and what can it say ? Let 
him who thus would do, babble in vain, (but as for me,) if every hair of the down upon 
my body from head to feet were each to speak and to continue glorifying, and were to 
remain rapt in that case for as many years as there are sands in all the rivers and 
blossoms and pods in the fields, even then they could not accomplish aught. 

With this bowing of my head, I also prostrate myself day and night before that 
Friend® of the Giver, far advanced (in favour), on whose account it was said, ‘ if Thou 
hadst not been, I would have created nothing.’ And of his cousin (‘Ali), whose 
marriage was contracted in his family, the remembrance has always been with me. 
(As I remembered him), I exulted, and could not contain myself. And as many 
children as there are of him, to them alone am I devoted.^ Whoever else there may 
be, he pleases not my heart. Beyond the pale of this family, what have I to do with 
any vagabond, sharper, thief, or robber ? While)! live, and while I die, on all these 
alone and on their house, day and night, do I place my hope. 

THE FOHNDATION® OF A WONDEOHS TALE. 

One day, while I was sitting doing nothing, it came into my thought to write a 
story in which there should not appear the employment® of any language except 
Hindu!. Having taken this resolution, my heart expanded like a flower-bud. Ho 
foreign words or rustic expressions were to appear in it. Of those who heard (my 
intention), a few great scholars, old-fashioned curmudgeons, wily old rascals, introduced a 
cats’ concert,^ wagging their heads, screwing their faces, lifting up their noses and eye- 
brows, petrifying their eyes, and began to say, ‘ we don’t see how this thing can be. That 

^ Bdt-'lct hdt‘me='hdt Jcah*ts, in an instant, lit., while the words were being said. 

* There is a pun here, which cannot be translated. JBarS^se hardi means literally ‘ greatness fi’om the great.' 

3 Muhammad. 

^ Par*chdnd is literally ‘ to iiltroduce one person to another.' Hence, ‘ to fascinate, beguile.’ Hence, as here, ^ to le 
-an object of affection or devotion.' ** 

® Paul is ‘ method, manner, appearance, shape.' But daul dar,id is ‘to lay a foundation.* 

® The dictionary meaning of^wfis ‘a menstruum, a solvent, a dux.* It is the application of anything, as the appli* 
cation of a medicine, of fire, of plaster, of a smearing, and so on. 

7 Khat-rdg is literally ‘ six tunes ’ (played at once). Hence ‘ discord,’ It coixesponds exactly to the cats* concerts of 
'Our schoolboy days. Jlche faWrdnd is to turn the eyes to stone {^atthay'), to give a stony stare. 
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the quality of Hindui should not appear, that the quality of local dialects should not slip 
in, that the style in use among the better sort of people, the super-excellent, which they 
employ amongst themselyes, should under such conditions remain as it always was, aiid 
that neither of these (two faults) should be reflected in it, — that is impossible.’ 

I took offence at the difficulties raised by their cold sighs (of discouragement), and 
replied with some irritation, ‘I hare said nothing so very wonderful. If I show you 
a grain of mustard seed and try to persuade you that it is a mountain ; if I play a 
pantomime with my fingers and call the false true ; if I construct entangled and uncon- 
nected sentences without measure or moderation; if (in short) I cannot do (what I 
propose), then, well and good; (you are quite right to ask me) why I let such words 
issue from my mouth. (Let us judge by results.) In what way soever it is effected, an 
end is put to the dispute.’ 

The narrator of this story here declares himself, and to that degree in which some 
people proclaim him (in the way of praise), speaks conformably. Passing the right 
hand over the face (in consideration), I explain myself. Whatever my Benefactor 
willed, that, whether it is gestures and hints, ^ or coming and going, or leaping and jump- 
ing, or struggling and striving, will I show. Immediately on seeing which, the steed of 
your fancy, which is much faster even than lightning, and which in his bound is like 
the deer, will be lost in amazement.^ 

Mounting my horse I come. 

The skill I have I show it all. 

Whatever He who wished did wish, that, at once. 

In whatever I may say, do I show forth. 

Do you now give ear, and turning towards me, look for a moment in my direc- 
tion. See in what manner I progress, and what sort of flowers I disclose from the petals- 
of my lips. 


* Tho dictionary meaning of is ‘ very little.’ Td^B is properly the red glo-w of the face when angry. Whea 

a i«raon’s face is inflamed with rage, he is said tdio ieUldnS. BhSw is a gesture or hint. Thns, hlidw na dehkdo, sdfsdf 
kaho, don t hint, speak plainly. In tdw-bhdw, tdw is little more than a donhlet of hhdw, as in the phrase m-ne bahut fdw- 
hhdwdelhm,parma?-neehnamdnuap'-7H.iitekrali;m,hegB.Ye me several hints, bat 1 did not heed, and stuck to 
my own aetermmation, 

* OAonior* IE the hound off all four legs at once, taken hy a doer. Hence ‘ to forget one’s hound ’ is ‘to he lost im 
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The next specimen is an extract from the TJiSth Hindl-kd Thdth, a short novel 
by Pandit Ayodhya Singh Upadhyay. It is an admirable specimen of the trne Hindo- 
stani language, free from any admixture of borrowed words, whether Persian or 
Sanskrit. This pathetic story, illustrating Hindu life in northern India, is well worth 
the study of everyone who wishes to master the real language spoken by the people of 
the Upper Doab, which is at the same time readily intelligible wherever Hindostani 
is employed as a lingua franca. This is more than can be said either for the Persianised 
Urdu of Maulvis, or for the Pandit-ridden Hindi of Benares. 

It has been published both in the Heva-nagari and in the Persian characters, and 
both editions are here given. I append a fairly literal translation The Indian idiom, 
it will be observed, is retained throughout. There is none of the Persian order of words 
which we have observed in the preceding specimen. 


[ No. 3.3 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HlNBOSTANi {ThSth variety). 

{Pandit Ayodhyd Singh JJpadhydy, 1899 . ) 

’ll# 

1!-%, WT it ^ I 

I 5 T, fw ft-w, ^ 

^^TTcn' wr, ^ ^ ^ I 

^ TOT nfT tt-w, m 

cl^ W t f W Tft-f 11 

TO TO, ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ €!-% TO TTffIT-% ^ TO 

TO % I ^ ^ TO-if Tfm-% 

T^-%, ^ I 

^ m ^ TOT, m-'mK fTror i ^ 

♦ 
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^ ^T^-% ^-% 

» 

% TO I ^ TOT ^T. I ^ 

^ ?r^ grr ^if t f 
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C No. 3 .] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Groi 

WESTERN HINDI, 

HiNDosTiNl {Theth variety). 

( Pandit Ay9dhyS> Singh JJpadhydy, 1899.) 

A ^ ^ ^ 

^y UAU y ^ jbo - ^ yy 

** ** *« 

fJT - A yyo 

JJ’ s:^y 4)1 -^1 y' - yy i» lyy,. 

yr *, y. ^ ^ jy 

^ s-=! yi>^yo - y jyj A - Ufy |yr 

. * uy ^ j/j y-4 uyr £L _y 5 


^j/ JjA. A ^ Ky B ^ ysyr 

^U J.5 yU &«jU ^) 

HL. A ^ yi^ .i_iy ^ 

14^ iy1 ^ 3 ^ A y I ji yyj y ^ 

y yyj'^ A ^ >yy *5 A ly 

.yy w»"i y ‘*r*^ 4 *' ^-A f 

TOL. IX, PAHT I. 
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^ ^ j^l HL. 






S:^ V^ 

e. 


0 i^lj <ilL 

41 >^j - <c/ Jjh'l ^ LJ 
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TRANSLATION. 

A. girl of eleven years of age is standing in the garden by her house watching foi 
someone to come. The sun is about to set, the clouds are suffused with red, a gentle 
breeze is giving coolness to her spirit. In a short time the sun set, and, just as it was 
beginning to be dusky, someone became visible approaching, from another side of the 
garden, that side where the girl was standing. In a little while he came and stood by 
her. When the girl saw him she said, ‘ Deonandan, where have you been all this time ? 
I have been standing here a long while waiting for you.’ 

Deonandan is a youth of fourteen or fifteen years. To look at his well-favoured 
fair-complexioned face, shapely hands and feet, slender form, high and broad forehead, 
long arms, and large heart-attracting eyes, you would think that Jayanta, the son of 
Indra,.had himself descended from heaven and come down to the earth. He really be- 
longed to the same village as that in which the girl lived, and from babyhood they had 
been fond of each other. Every third or fourth day, as he found an opportunity, 
JDeonandan would come to see her, and she, too, would meet him with the greatest affec- 
tion, and with her sweet, sweet, words would attract his soul. The girl knew that 
Deonandan would come that day, and for this reason had been looking out for him. He 
did come, but it was a little late, and that is why she said to him, ‘ Deonandan, where 
have you been all this time ? ’ 




VOl. IX, PAET I. 
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LUOKNOW LITERARY URDO. 

The following specimen is in the Persianised literary Urdu of Lucknow. The 
preference for Persian words instead of indigenous ones is manifest from the first 
sentence. 

Notice, too, the preference for the Persian order of words with the rerb in the 
middle, not at the end of the sentence, and the subject after the object. Hindi, or indeed 
any pure Indo- Aryan language, will not tolerate -sentences like ehald ayd bdp-M pds, 
he went to his father. The true Indian order would be hdp-ke pds chald apd. Again 
the order of the phrase eh nmhar-hd m^ne puohhd is not truly Indian. The Indian 
order would be us-ne eh nauhar-hd (or -se) puohhd, the subject preceding the object. 

The specimen (which is a version of the Parable) is given in the Persian character. 
As it is a good specimen of Urdu handwriting, it is given in facsimile, and not in type. 



[No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

HiKDos'EANi (Standard IJRDt} variety). 
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[ No. 4 . ] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEBSr HIIfDl. 

HtndostanI (Standakd Urdu variety). District, Lccknow, 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


' abba jan, 
‘father dear, 

Cbunaclie 


Ek shakbs“ke do bete the. Un-me-se chbota bap-se 

One man-of two sons tvere. Them-infrom the-younger father-to 

jaedad-me liamara jo-kuchb liissa hai bam- 

property-in my lohatever share is me- 

us-ne apna asasa donS-ko taqsim 

Accordingly him-by his-own property both-to division 

Aur cband-bi roz ba‘d cblidta beta sab mal 

. And some-even days after the-younger son all property 

babut dur-ke mulk-mi cbalfi-gaya aui* wabi 

together made-having great distance-of country-into went-away and there 


kabne laga, 
to-say began, 

ko de-dijie.’ 
to give-away 

kar-diya. 

was-made-and-given. 
ikattba kar-ke 


sari 

daulat shobad-iian-mi 

ura-di. 


Jab 

sab 

utb-gaya 

to 

all 

wea^^ dehaucliery-in squandered- away . 

When 

all 

up-went 

then 

ns 

mnlk-me qahat-e-‘azim 

para aur 

wob 

muhtaj 

bo-cbala. Aur 

us- 

that 

country-in a-famine-great 

fell’ and 

he 

needy 

became. And 

him- 


Re RS mulk-ke 
by that country-of 

Us-ne ■ ise 
Sim-by foi'-this-one 

diya. Wab, to, 

away. JELe, indeed, 
bbar-leta 36 

would-have-filled which 
us-ko na di. 

him-to not was-given. 


ek 


rais-ke 


ba 


ja-kar naukari kar-lL 


a rich-native- of place-in gone-having service took. 

apne kbetd-mi snare charane-ke liye bbej- 


-own 
bari 
great 

suari 


fields-in swine feeding-of for 
arzu-ke satb un cbbilko-se 

desire-of with those husTcs-with 

kbati-tbT, magar wob bbi 


the-swine eating-were, 
Ab us-ki , Skbi 
Now him-of eyes 


but that even 
kbnlf. Us-ne 

opened. Mim-by 


it-was-sent- 
bbi pet 
even belly 
kisi-ne 
anyone-by 
kaba 

it-was-said 


ki, ‘ babntere 

mazdtir to 

mere ’ bap-ke 

yaba 

pet 

bhar 

that, ‘ many 

labourers indeed my father- of 

house-at belly 

full 

kbana paS, 

balki bacba 

bbi 

rakbai, aur 

mai 

bbukbo 

marS. 

food get, nay-rather saving 

also 

keep, and 

I from-hunger 

die. 

Utbu aur 

abba-ke pas 

3an 

aur un-se 

kabB, 

“ abba 

jan,. 

Lkf-vne-rise and 

father-of near 

90 

and him-to 

say, 

“father 

deaVi 

mai :^uda-ka 

aur ap-ke 


buzur-mi g 

unah-gar 

bB, aur 

ab 

, I Ood-of 

and yourSonour-of 

presence-in 

sinner 

am, and 

now 
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is laiq nalii M ap-ka beta kahlau. Mujbe apne 

■this woi'thy not that your-Honour-of son I-may-he-callecl. Me your-oton 

mazdurS-mi rakb-lijiye.” ’ Pas wob utba atir cbala-aya bap-ke 

labourers-in having-kept-take.” ’ So he arose and loent the-f ather-qf 


pas. 

near. 

rahm 

pity 

Am* 

And 


ki 

that 


Haa5z fasile-bi-se tba 
Yet distance-even-at he-ioas 
kba-kar daura, 
eaten-having he-ran, 

bete-ne 
the-son-by 
Khuda-ke huzur 
God-of presence and yoiir-Sonour-of sight-in 
is laiq nabi ki ap-ka beta 

this worthy not that yourSonour-qf son 


us-se 
him- to 
aur 


gale-se 

neck-to 

‘arz 

the- request 
ap-ki 


baj>ne 
the-father-hy 
am* 

ijoas-attached, and 
kiya, ‘ abba 
was-made, ‘father 
nazar-mi gunab-gar 
sinner 


dekb-liya aur 
he-was-seen and 

piyar kiya. 
love icas-made. 


jan, 

dear, 

bS, aur 
am, and 


mai 

I 

ah 

now 


kablau. ’ 

I-may-be-oalled. ’ 


bap-ne 

the-father-by 


apne 

Ms-own 


naukaro-ko 

servants-to 


hukm 

order 


diya 

was-given 


ki, 

tJiat, 


Magar 
But 

‘ ‘umda-se 
‘ good-tham, 


‘mnda 

po^ak 

lao 

aur 

in-ko 

pabnao ; 

agatbi batb-me aur 

good 

dress 

bring 

and 

this-one-on 

put ; 

a-ring hand-on and 

juta 

_ rv AJ 

pao-me 

pinbao ; 

am* 

sab log 

da‘watl 

kba-kar kbushiyS 

shoe 

feet-on 

put ; 

and 

all people feast eaten^hamng rejoicings 

manae. 

Mera 

veil 

<b 

farzand 

mar-kar, 

jibir jiya ; aur 

let-us-celebrate. 

My 

this 

son 

died-having. 

again lived ; and 

gum 

bo'kar. 

pbir 

mila.’ 

Cbunlobe 

wob sab log 

lost 

beoome-having. 

again 

was-foimd.' 

Accordingly 

they all people 


kbtisbiya 

rejoicings 


manane 

to-celebrate 


lage, 

began. 


waqt 

time 


Us 
That 

palat-kar 
retmned-hamng 

aur nacb-ki. 
and dancing-of 

pucbha . ki, 
it-wds-asked that, 

iis-se 
him-to 

salamat 
sound 

babut. 

much 


us-ka 

him-of 


gbar-ke 

house-of 


awaz 

sound 


bara 

elder 

qarib 

near 


beta kbet-par 
son jield-on 

pahScha 

arrived 


tba. 

was. 

to 

then 


Jab wob 

When he 

ns-ne gane 

him-by singing 

STini. Ek naukar-ko ns-ne bula-kar 

was-heard- A servant him-by called-havmg 

yeb sab kis bat-par bo-raba-bai ? ’ Us-ne 

this all what matter-on jgoing-on-is t ’ Sim-by 

kaba, ‘ ap-ke bbai ae-bai aur un-ke sahih- 

ii-was-said, ‘ yottr-Eonour-of brother come-is and him-of safe- 

wapas ane-par ap-ke w^id-ne jasbn kiya-hai.’ Wob 

back coming-on your-Eonour-of father-by feast made-is: Ee 

bigra, gbar-ke andar-bl na jata tba. Is-par 

was-put-ouf, house-of inside-even not going was. This-upon 
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us-ka bap bahar nikal aya aur manane laga. Us- 

Mm-of the-father outside emerging came and to-appease began. Sim- 
ue bap-se kaba ki, ‘ dekbiye, it®iie bartS-se mai 

by the-father-to it-was-said that, ‘see, so-many years-from I 

ap-ki kbidmat karta-bS aur kisi waqt ap-ke bukm- 

your-Sonour-of service doing-am and any time youi'-Sonour-of orders- 


se 

sartabi 

uabi 

ki; 

us-par 

bbi 

ap-ue 

kabbi 

from 

disobedience 

not 

was-done 

; that-on 

even 

your-Sonour-by 

ever 

mujbe 

bakri-ka 

ek 

bacbcba 

tak na 

diya 

ki apne 

dost8- 

to-me 

she-goat-of 

one 

young-one 

up-to not 

was-given 

that my-own 

friends- 


ke satb kbu^i manata. Magar jb-bi ap-ka 

of with rejoicings 1-might-have-celebrated, But as-even ymir-Sonour-of 

yeb beta aya jis-ne ap-ka sara mal kasbiy5-mS gawa- 

this son came whom-by your-Sonour-qf all substance harlots-in was- 

diya, t5 ' ap-ne un-ki kbatir-se jashn kiya.’ ds-ue 

lost, then your-Sonour-by him-of afftction-by a-jeast was-made.' Sim-by 

uS-se kaba, ‘ beta, turn, hamesba mere pas bo ; jo-kucbh mera 

him-to it-was-said, ‘ son, you always me near are ; whatever mine 

bai, wob tumbara bai. Muuasib yebi tba ki barn-log 

is, that yours is. Proper this-indeed was that we-people 

kbusbiyS manae aur masrur bo, kyS-ki tumbara bbai 
rejoicings may-celebrate and happy - may-be, because your brother 
mar-ke, zinda bua-bai ; ■ aur gum bo-ke, pbir mila-bai.’ 

died-having, alive become-has ; and lost become-having, again found-is.* 


TOl. K, PAKT 


K 
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QASBATT URDO of LUCKNOW. 

Tlie preceding specimen lias illustrated the high, literary style of Lucknow Urdu. 
We now proceed to give specimens of the ordinary Urdu spoken in the city. It is 
known as qasbdti, from qasbdf, the plural of qasba, a quarter of a town. 

It is not so highly Persianised as the literary dialect, but possesses the typical order 
of words which Urdu has borrowed from Persian. Thus we have Jdnib dakhin, in the 
southern direction, the Indian order of which would be dahhinjdmb. Similarly, Mndre 
daryd-e Sai-ke, instead of daryd-e Sal-ke Mndre, on the bank of the river Sai. 

I give two specimens of this form of Urdu. The first is a short passage of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, which I give in transliteration only, merely for the purpose 
of comparison with the literary dialect. The other is a folk-tale about the temple of 
Bhauresar in Nigoha. It is given in the Persian character, with full transhteration and 
translation. 

[No. 5.3 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY, . Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTANi (Q,A8BATi URDfi OB IdcKNOW). 

Specimen I. 

Ek s^akhs-ke do larks the. Un-mi-se chhote-ne apne bap-se kaha ki, ‘ai bap, 
jaedad-me-se^ 36 mera haqq hota-ho mujhe de-dijiye.’ Tab us-ne un-ko apni jaedad 
taqsim kar-di. Auf thore roz-ke ba‘d chhota larka sab kuchh mal j'am' kar-ke ek dur- 
ke mulk-ko rawana hua, aur jvaha-par apna mal ‘aiyashi-me ura-diya. Aur jab sab 
tech kar-dala, tab us mulk-mi bara qaht para, aur woh khud mobtaj hone laga. 


% 
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[ No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI 


HiNDosTANi (QasbatI ITedu op Lucknow}. 

Specimen II. 

A. ^3^ \jyi *) 

fit-wOL . J >^-^1 ^ A_ /^ M> 

ji>L/o LkLo j^l ^ ^ c_i) \ ^ jjsLc 

<£!_ c:j^y* L.>^J {^.y) 3"^ 

^ &.3 Lj,AJ| ^^, 5^ Crn^^ht f^xlMuO ^ 

^ 3-^ lj'*') ^ ^ I /..x ftC i cl — 

(.:;-}r^ yy '— y jyJ ^4^ ^3.^ 

' j^j ^ ’yy^ i,_^~^ ,^_^j-9J c-^***^ 

e^j.:^ o^Ojj Jy <it- '■yy {.s^ Uj^ 

j^j J^ 4 ) 13 ^ iiL ^ v^y 

^ sLuliiL y^ ^ yy {:}'^*yi ^ uyjy^ xLuoU ^y i--.^- 

VOL. IX, lART^r. K 3 


/ 
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W J> 


s> 



y oJo ^ jj ^jL }jjb j^j^ ^ y 


^ Ijti ^ j4ljajj| 1$ ci_jy 0^ ei_. xLwjlj 

Ljy jj(>3^o ^ eo*^ <iii- jj)^ 

cistit) 

^ 1.:;^ dr^ 
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[ No. 6.3 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group, 


WESTERN HINDI. 


HiNDosTANi (QasbIti Hbdu of Lucknow). 


Specimen 11. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


dakMiL 

southern 


aur 

and 

Ear 


mi 


Qasba Nig5ha-ki janib 
Town Nigoha-qf direction 

jis-ko Bbauresar kabte-kai, 
which Bhauresar calling-they-are^ 
waqe* bai. Anr wab§-par 
situated is. And there-on 
aksar log bar 

generally people every 

jaya-karte-bai, aur 
going-regularly-aret and ■ 
pura bota-bai. 
fulfilled heing-is. 

Suuue-mi aya-bai 
Searing-in come-it-is 
uu-ke maudi]^-par 

that-{Ood-)of temple-on 
mau^a tbi ki is 

was that this 

aur sadba mazddr us 

and hundreds labourers that 

le]|;iu murat-ki iutilja 

but the4mage~cf end 

a-kar 

come-having 


roz 

day 

jb 

what 


ki 

that 


Mahadeo-ji-ka bai, 
Mahddeo-ji-of ia, 
darya-e Sai-ke 
the-river-of Sal-of 

mela bota-bai, aur 
a-fair being-is, and 
bUa aa gb a 

without intermission 
rakbte-bai wob 
desire-of of-the-heart heeping-fhey-are that 


ek maudir 
a temple 

kinare 
on-the-banh 
Du-sbamba-ko 
every Monday-on 

dar^au-k5 
paying-respects-for 
,-e dili 


ek waqt-me Auraugzeb Badsbab bbi 

one time-in Aurangzeb the-Smperor also 


intention 

lewS, 
tahen-out) 

bue, 
became, 

Badshab-ue ^usse-mi 

the-Bmperor-by anger-in 

murat-ko tor-dalo-’ 
image break-in-pieces’ 

kiya, aur do ek 


tashrif-lae-tbe. 
honoured-with-his-presence. 
maudir-ko kbudwa-kar 
temple got-dug-up-having 
murat-ke 
image-of 
ua 
not 
ijazat 
permission 

Tab mazdur5-ue 

Then the-labourers-by 

zarb murat-ml 


Aur un-Iri yeb 

And Sim-of this 

murat-ko uikalwa- 

the -image he-might-get- 

nikalue-ko musta'idd 

taking-out-for ready 

malum bui. Tab 

found became. Then 

di ki, ‘is 

was-given that, ‘ this 

torna shuru.‘ 

to-break commencement 
ii, balki, kucbb 


was-made, and two one 
shikast bbi bo-gai, jis-ka uisbau 

broken also it-became, . which-of the-nm'k 


strokes the-image-in were-appUed, nay, somewhat 

aj-tak blu maujud bai, aur 
today-to also existing is, and 
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qadr-e ^un bM murat-se 

Uttle-a blood also the-i'mage-from, 

qudrat marat-ki zabir 

supernatiiTal-power tlie-image-of manifest became, 
Diohe-se bazarba bbaure nikal-pare, aur sab 
below-from thousands hornets issued, and all 
bbaur6-se paresban bui. Aur yeb kbabar 

hornets-from distress became. A.nd this news 

bui. Tab Badshab-ne hukm diya 
became. Then the-Mmperor-by order ims-given 


numud 

visible 

bui, 


bua ; lekin aisi 

became ; but such 

aur usi murat-ke 

and that-very image-of 
fauj-e Badsbah-kl 

the-army-of the-Bmperor-of 
Badsbab-ko bbi ma'luiu 

the-Bmperor'to also known 
ki, ‘ acbcbba, is 
that, ‘ good, this 


uiurat-ka nam aj-se Bbauresar bua, aur jis 

image-of name today -from JBhauresar{Lord-of-Sornets) became, and what 


|arh-par tbi usi terb-se baud kar-do,’ aur kbud 

•manner-on it-was that-very manner-by closed-up make^ and himself 


Badshab-ue murat mazkur band karane-ka intizam 

the-Emperor-by the-image aforesaid closed-up caming-to-make-of arrangement 

kar-diya. 

was-made. 

% 

Ab cband roz-se ‘ilawa darshan-ke babut-se dukandar 

Eoio some days-from beside paying -respect s-of many-very shopkeeper 

log waba diikanl lagate-bai. ‘Ilawa ma'muli cbizS-ke, kashtkari-ki 

people there shops arranging-are. .Besides ordinary things~of, cultivation- of 

cbizi, 36 debat-mi babut ziyada kar-ke zarurat boti-bai, 

things, which villages-in much more done-having necessary being-are, 

walii-par mil sakti-bai. , 

there-on be-found can. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

To tbe south of the town of Nigoba there is a temple of Mabadeo, which people 
call Bbauresar, and is situated on tbe bank of tbe river Sai. A fair is held there every 
Monday, and every day there is a stream of’ people who come to visit tbe image, in the 
belief that this act of worship will lead to the fulfilment of all tbe desires of their hearts. 

Tbe story goes that the Emperor Aurangzeb once visited tbe temple of this deity, 
and gave orders that the image should be dug up and taken out of tbe temple. He sent 
several hundred labourers, but no matter bow deep they dug, they could not find the 
bottom of tbe image. Enraged at this, tbe Emperor ordered tbe image to be broken in 
pieces. Tbe labourers commenced tbe work and gave it one or two blows. Im doing so 
they damaged it slightly, and the marks of this are visible to the present day. A few 
drops of blood also issued frpm tbe image. But this indignity only served to make 
manifest the supernatural power which existed in the idol. Thousands of hornets issued 
from below it, and put the Emperor’s army of men to flight. When this was told 
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iiord^f Hompts t" +T^^’ kaown as Bhauresar, or tte 

as tLt - *0 -tore it to the same condition 

ino* the imao-e to it T^’ ^ timself saw that the arrangements for restor- 

but a numW !/ir People visited this shrine to pay homage to the deity, 

ordinary stock in “* ‘I'® 

ry in trade but also everything that is necessary for village life. 
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BEGAMATT URDU OF LUCKNOW. 

The form of Urdu employed by respectable Musalmau ladies of Luchno'w City is 
known as Begamati. It is said to be rery free from any Hindi admixture, but this 
statement is not borne out by the specimens which I have received. 

Two specimens are given. The first is a transliterated text of a portion of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, for comparison with the other Urdu versions. The other is 
a letter written by a Musalman lady of Lucknow to her mother. It is an admirable * 
specimen of this dialect, full of quaint idioms and vivid expressions. I give it in fac- 
simile of the original manuscript, together with a transliteration and translation. The 
writing of the manuscript is in the ordinary broken Urdu running hand. 

Note that Persian and Arabic words ending in a short a are not inflected for the 
oblique cases, as the grammars tell us should be done. Thus, Khdnam Sdhiba (not -be)-Jce, 
(by the son) of the Elbanam Sahiba ; cJiha mahlna (not -ne)-hd bachcha, a baby of six 
months. This is a common irregularity of writing, which, however, does not affect the 
prohunciation. These oblique forms are pronounced as if ending in e. Sdhiba-ke is 
pronounced SdJiibe~he, and so on. 

[No. 7.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

' WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDosTANi (BEgamatI Uedu OB Ltjcknow). 

Specimen 1. 

Ek admi-ke do bete the. Un-me-se chhota bap-se bola, ‘ abba-jan, mal asbab-ml 
jitna hamara hissa hai ham-k5 de-dijiye.’ Aur us-ne apni daulat dons-ko b5t-di. Thoye 
dinS ba‘d chhota sab jam'-jatha samet-kar bahut dur kisi mulk-ko nikal-gaya. "Wahi sab 
shohad-pan-me ura baitha. Jab sab uth-utha-gaya to us mulk-mi bahut bara qaht parA 
aur yeh mohtaj ho-chala . 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

ITindostani (BfiGAMATi Urdu or Ltjcknow). 

Specimen II. 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTiNi (BSaAMATI UllBlff OF LUCENOW). 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

KHATT BETl-Kl TARAF-SE MA-KO. 

LETTER EAUQETEB-OF I)IBEQTIQN-FEOM MOTEEB-TO. 

Ammi jan, !^uda Fare ap salamat 'rahS. 

Eother deaT, God may-make Your-Eonour {vu-)sc^ety may-remain. 

Bahia Jhasaman Sahib aj Lakhaau-ml dakhil huT. TJa-se 

Sister Jhamman Sdhiba today LucKnow-i'ii entered beca/me. Eer-from 

ap-ki . sab khair wa salah aia'lum hui. Bare 

Your-Eonour-of all health and prosperity known became. The-elder 

mamS-ka 31 ae-dia (hame^xa) maada rahta-hai. 

maternal-unde-of spirit daily (i.e. always) unwell remaining -is. 

Lakhaau-ml bahut dawa-darmaa . ki, magar kuchh faida nahf 

Lucknow-in much medicine-drugs were-done, but any benefit not 

hua. Kalh agar upar-wala ho-gaya, 

became. Tomorrow if the-above-one (i.e. the-moon) happened (i.e. becomes visible), 

t 5 Jtun‘a-rat-ko woh zarur zarur ‘ilaj karne Faiz-abad 

then Thursday-on he certainly, certainly {for-)treatment doing Faizabad 
sidharige. 
he-will-start. 

Aj-kalh yahS chorS-ka bara nar gh a hai. Paros-ml 

Nowadays here thieves-of great yang is. The-neighbourhood-in 

Ekauam Sahib-ke yaha kalh din-dahare kai chor 

Khdnam Sdhiba-of at yesterday in-broad-daylight several thieves 

ghus-ae. Bara gh,ul-^para macha. Sipahi nigbre, gaTvar-ke 

entered. Much noise-clamour was-raised. Constables useless, hoor-of 

lath, samjhe ua bujhe, huUar ‘ sunte-M hamare'' 

stick, understood not knew, uproar , immediately-on-hearing our 

tnakan-ml darrana chale-ae. Woh to kahiye, ban khairiyat 

house-in straightway came. That verily you-may-say, great good-luck 

gtwri. Admi dyorhi-par mau3'ud tha. Us-ne roka 

happened. A~man ante-chamber-on present was. By-him^ it-wasrsfopped 

TOL. IX, PAST I. S 2 

A 
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tMma. 
impeded. 
do chor 
iwo thieves 


Nahl-to 

Otherwise 

pakre 

arrested 


sab-ka 

all{'of-m) -of 
bM gae. 
also went. 


samna bo-jata, Us-me-ise 

exposure would-have-been. Thut-ont-qf 

Mu5-ne hakim-ke samne 

The-idiots-by the-magistrate-of before 


Hlta cbbudda rakba ki, 

contrary accusation brought that, 

akwane-ke babana-se gbar-mi 
estimating-of pretext-on house-in 
rakba, pacbas rupaiye 


' Khanam Sabiba-ke bete-ne 
‘ Khanam SdMba-of the-son-by 
bulaya. Do pabar 

{we-)were-summoned. Two 

cbbin-liye, alta 


watches 
“ cbor 


{we-)were-Jcept, fifty rupees 
kar-ke gbr d macba-diya.’ 

doing noise was-raised' 


were-snatched-away, contrary “ thief 


makan 

the-house 

band 

confined 

cbor” 

thief” 


Nazir aiir 
Naeir and 
Na^ir-ko to 
Nazir indeed 
bbi mizajdar ; 

■also haughty ; 

bone lagti-bai 
to-be 


nn-ki biwi-me 
him-of wife-between 
ap jaiiiye, 

Your-Konour may-hnow, 
zarra-zarra*8i bat-par 

very -little matter-on 
. Lakb 

is. Sundred-ihousand 


bna-karti-bai. 
Tceeps- going-on. 
Biwi 
The-wife 


kacbcba satb bai. 

inexperienced company is. 

biyabne laiq pablu-se 

for-being-married jit > side-by 

bak-bak 
talking 
Magar 
But 


l^uda 

God 

lagi 

close 


aisi 

such 


batangar 


nakku 

disgraced 

Anlad 

Auldd 


iJekar 


‘Ali-k5 
‘All 
bbi, 

without-ground also, 

cbala-gaya. 

he-went-off. 

Begam Jan-ka 
Begam Jdn-of 
parsS 

the-day-before-yestefday 


din rat-ke dgt 

altercation day night-of teeth 

‘aqlB-par Khuda-ki mar. 

wits- on Ood-of curse. 

badbte-bai. Kaun 

increasing- are. Who 

bane. 

he-may-become. 

dekbiye. 
please-see. 


roz-marra jbanjbat 

daily wrangling 

— ek nak-cbarba. 

— a nose-mounted-one. 

' tu tn, mai mai ’ 

‘ thou thou, I J’ (i.e. quarrelling) 
samjbaya, ‘ babin, 

was-it-remonstrated{-by-me), ‘ sister, 

rakbe. Siyani larki 

preserve{-you). Youthful daughter 

baitbi-bai. Us-ke samne is 

seated-is. Mer-of before this 


kil-kil-se kya 
gnashing-from what 
Samjbane-mi 
Bemonstrating-on 
dakbl-de ? 


faida.’ 

profit.^ 

bat-ke 

words-of 

TJlta 


may-interfere ? On-the-contrary 


ma-se 

mother-with 


Na koi bat 
Not any word 
lar-bbir-kar 
quarrelled-h aving 


na chit, bekar 
or talk, idthout-ground 
dadbiyal 

io-grandfathp'^s-house 


cbba 

six 


mabina-ka pala-posa bacbcba 

months-of brought-up{-and)-nursed haby 

jata-raba. Becbari, ek ikb dabati-bai, 

Boor-creature, one eye pressing -she-is> 


has-died. 
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lakh 

asu 

girte-hai. 

Abhi 

Miya-k5 

n-htmdred-thomand tears 

falling-are. 

Only-now 

{her - ) husband- to 

mare 

pure char mahina 

bhi nahl 

hue-the ki 

yeh asman 

since-death 

full four months 

even not 

passed-had when this sky 

phat-para. 

Gharib-ki 

rahi-sahi as 

bhi tut-gai. 


fell-in. 

The-poor-woman-of 

remaining hope 

also broke. 



FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A LETTER FROM A DAUGHTER TO HER MOTHER. 


Dearest Mother, 

May G-od ordain that you ever remain in safety. Sister Jhamman arrived today 
in Lucknow, and from her we have heard how you are getting on. The elder uncle’s 
health is daily getting worse and worse. He has been trying all kinds of medicine here 
in Lucknow, but they don’t seem to do him any good. So, if the moon becomes visible 
tomorrow, he will certainly set out on Thursday for Faizabad to be treated by the 
doctors there. 

Nowadays there is a big gang of thieves about. Yesterday, in broad daylight, a 
number of them got into the house of the ^anam Sahiba, who lives close by us. 
There was a great hue and cry, and the fools of police, useless as a boor’s cudgel which 
neither knows nor understands, directly they heard the outcry, made straight for our 
house. You may indeed say that we were fortunate, for by great good luck there was 
a man standing at our hall-door who s'topped them. Otherwise all we women in the 
zanana would have been exposed to view. Two of the thieves were caught, and the 
idiots, when they came before the magistrate, brought a countercharge that the Kb aTiaTn 
Sahiba’s son had invited them into the house under the pretext o:^ getting the building 
valued. They added that he had imprisoned them for some six hours, had robbed them 
of fifty rupees, and had then got rid of them by calling out ‘ thief, thief.’ 

You will be sorry to hear that Nazir and his wife keep on their daily quarrelling. 
You know Nazir, what sort of man he is, going about with his nose in the air. His wife, 
too, is overweening, and starts a wrangle on ever so little a matter. I’ve reasoned 
with her thousands of times, — ‘sister dear, there’s inexperienced company. There’s 
a young marriageable girl sitting close to your side. What good will come from aU this 
nonsense and talk, aU this teeth-gnashing by day and by night, in her presence ? ’ May 
God’s curse rest on such sHly-wits. The more one remonstrates, the more she wrangles. 
Who is there to interfere, with the certainty of having some rude thing said in return ? 

Just look at Aulad ‘All’s conduct. Without saying a word, nay, for absolutely no 
Teason, he has quarrelled with his mother, and gone off to stay with his grandfather. 

Begam Jan’s six-months’ old little baby, which she had been nursing with such 
loving care, died the day before yesterday. Poor creature, when she presses together . 
the lids of a single eye, a hundred thousand tears fall. It is only four months since 
her husband died, and now, again, the sky has fallen in upon her. The poor thing’s one 
remaining consolation is now broken. 
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STANDARD URDO OF DELHI. 

The Urdu of Delhi is less Persianised than that of Lucknow, and hence more nearly 
fulfils the requirements of a lingua franca intelligihle over the whole of India. This 
will he evident from the following specimen (the authorised Urdu version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, as issued under the auspices of the British and Poreign 
Bible Society). It will be seen that the vocabulary is on the whole simple, and that the 
Indian, and not the Persian, order of words is preferred. Por another example of Delhi 
Urdu, the Urdu List of Standard Words and Sentences, which was prepared in that city, 
may be consulted. 

The original Urdu version of the New Testament was made for the British and 
Poreign Bible Society by Henry Martyn during the years 1806-1810. It has been 
thrice revised. The version of the Parable .now given is taken from the third and 
last revision carried out by a committee headed by Dr. Weitbrecht during the years 
1893-1899. 

The Bible Society has issued this version under two forms, — one in the Persian 
character, and the olher in the Roman character. I give both here. The system of 
transliteration used by the Bible Society differs somewhat from that employed in the 
present Survey, but this wiU give rise to no difSculty. 

It is not necessary to give an interlinear translation. 



[ No . 9.3 

[NDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


13.5 


Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDosTANi (Standard XTEDfi’, Persian Character). 

(JPanjoJb Auxiliary Bible Society, 1900.) 

HL. c=^y^ dL. — si ^ 

- c— 0 ^ ILai.. y:^ iS jUo - c_| sf 

bj^ tX*J ^^0 <=—jyQ^ k^b ^lU JU UjJ «L 

JU Uj| (jU^ - ]yb d3]y^ lBXLc <^j^d <L.^ ljuj Uxj 

^ C«ibo y J . ^ ^ 

♦* 

^-1 «iL yj _ ^Usv.*o y - jt^ Jl^ C.xciw 

~ ^ W uLi <L. c;_(>Xwb 

^ L.J ^ ^ ^ 

^ •i— - W bjj bj S:^"^ - 

«LI - uy ij^ ^j'V® j^] 

^ - V^ ^ dL lj 4 y] 

- ujV ^ ^ uV <^1 ^] - ]y ^ 

'— ^ <Ll L.^ " Lje^ 

•f V^’’^ ^ b^d- bS' I3J y> yi y - y 
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4_ - ii y ^ i^y 'u-i - y 

_ )y ^ ^ Jj;! ^ 

y «iiL <Li v^ “ u3^^ i;^ ^ y 

i^iU ^ j^] - y wi iiL c^i ^ 

y yy^ cr^ j^J - 3y^ 

- Uj it>^ ixu &j 1^4;^ &^jj/ - ^'^yyy y yy^ 

^ ^ «d_ii/c "■ ‘~r^i “ y* y^ " 1^ 

y 1 8^ " y y^* 13^ ^ <w>*'! 

jj) - jiy v.y" / — j^j ‘^y^? ^ yy y^jy 

ifS" >*> t ^ f*if *5 ji> t.^ ^jb &j 1^ 

* i_ yy y y ^ y v^ ‘^-ly y ^ 

♦ 

- lity iG uia. j(>ii j^j jyi> - yy i^y ^ ^ 

/ W i^y «i_j y u^“i * ^ ci_U/c yy ^y “^y ^ y® 

1^5^ SrO^ ^ ~ ^ y 

^ y y* ' St^ Sr^'b^ S:^"^ 

- Uljwc i^jLw dL- ^1 LjO S 3 ^ 

- (^i> ijj {jy^^ jy y u**^ yj ^ y^* s-^ yy 

' y £L c/"i «i- iw'*'! - yy 13®?^ y ^ yy* <y. y 

}y^ ^y ^ )y^ jy] - A. v.^y ^y^ &Aj^ - lijo 

a^yS - y U^ j.| LT^y* e/y ■ 

♦ A. s^j y y^ ~ ly * y i.^y ^ jy* 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

HiNDosTANi (Standard Urdu, Eoman Character^). 

(British and Foreign Bible Society, 1900.) 

Ek skaklis ke do bete the. Un men se clihote ne baj) se kaha, ki Ai bap, mal ka jc' 
hissa mujh ko pahuncbta hai, mujhe de. Us ne apna mal mata‘ unhen bant dl. Aur 
thore din ba‘d chhota betd, apna sab kuchh jama' karke, dilr ke mulk ko rawana hdd, 
aur wahan apnd mal badchalnl men ura diya. Aur jab sab kharch kar chuka, to us- 
mulk men saklit kal para ; aur wuh muhtaj hone laga. Phir us mulk ke ek bashinde ke 
han ja para : us ne us ko apne kheton men sdar charane bheja. Aur use arzu thl, ki 
jo phaliyan suar khate the, un se apna pet bhare ; magar kol use na deta tha. Phir us- 
ne hosh men akar kaha, ki Mere bap ke kitne hi mazdiiron ko roti ifrat se milti hai, aur 
main yahan bhiikha mar raha bun ! Main uthkar apne bap ke pas jdunga, aur us se 
kahunga, ki Ai bap, main asman ka aur teri nazar men gunaligdr hua : ab is laiq nahln 
raha, ki phir tera beta kahladn ; mujhe apne mazdiir jaisd hi kar le. Pas wuh uthkar 
apne bap kl taraf rawana hda. Wuh abhl dduhl tha, ki use dekhkar us ke bap ko tars- 
aya, aur daurkar us ko gale laga liya, aur hose liye. Bete ne us se kaha, ki Ai bdp, main 
asman kd aur terl nazar men gunahgar hda ; ab is laiq nahln raha, ki phir tera betd 
kahladn. Bap ne apne naukaron se kaha, ki Aehchhe se aohclilia jama jald nikdlkar 
use pahinao ; aur us ke hath men angdthl, aur panwon men jut! pahinao. Aur pale hde; 
bachhre ko lakar zabh karo, taki ham khakar khuslil manaen ; kyunki mera yih beta 
murda tha, ab zinda hud ; kho gaya tha, ab mila hai. Pas wuh khushl manane lage. 

Lekin us ka bara beta khet men tha : jab wuh akar ghar ke nazdlk pahuncha, to gane 
bajane aur nachne kl awaz sunl ; aur ek naukar ko bulakar daryaft karne laga, ki Yih 
kya ho raha hai ? Us ne us se kaha, ki Tera bhal a gaya hai ; aur tere bap ne pala hua 
bachhra zabh karaya hai, is liye ki use bhala changa pdya. W uh gusse hda, aur andar 
jana na chaha ; magar us ka bap bahar jake use mandne laga. Us ne apne bap se 
jawab men kaha, ki Dekh, itne haras se main teri khidmat karta hdn, aur kabhi teri 
hukm'udull nahln ki; magar mujhe tu ne kabhi ek bakrl ka bachehd bhi na diya, ki 
apne doston ke sath khushl manatd : lekin jab tera jnh be^ dya, jis ne terd mal mata‘ 
kasbion men urd di, to us ke liye td ne paid hda bachhra zabh kardyd. Us ne us se- , 
kahd ; Beta, td to hamesha mere pas hai, aur jo. kuchh mera hai,, wuh terd hi hai ; lekin 
khushl mandni aur shadmdn bond munasib tha, kydnki terd yih bhal murda thd, ab- 
zinda hdd, kho gaya thd, ab mild hai. 

1 Tlie system of trausliteTatio-n is that adopted by the Biitish ar d roieign Bible Society, and differs somewhat fi-om that 
employed in the present Survey. 

VOL. IX; 1. T 
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MODERN URDU OF DELHI. 

During the last thirty or forty years a school of writers has arisen in Delhi, which 
has paid attention to the necessity of avoiding the extreme Persianisation of style 
which, had hitherto been fashionable, and which is still fashionable in Lucknow. 

The author of this school who has obtained the greatest reputation is Maulavi 
Nagir Ahmad. Two novels by this writer, the Mir’dtu (The Bride’s Mirror), 

and the Tmibatu'n-Nasuh (The Repentance of Nasuh), have been edited in England. 
They are well worth reading, not only as introductions to the Urdu language, but for 
their contents. They are admirable pictures of the home life of respectable Indian 
Musalmans of the middle class. The stories are absolutely unobjectionable and firll of 
interest, and are illumined by many pages of true humour. An account of the best 
editions of these works will be found in the Bibliography under the name of their author, 
and for further information regarding the school of writers to which he belongs, the 
reader is referred to Shekh ‘Abdu ’l-Qadir’s work on ‘ The new School of Urdu Literature ’ 
■quoted in the first section of the Bibliography. 

As a specimen of Nazir Ahmad’s style, I give an extract from the Mir’atu ’l>‘Arus. 
The text is taken from Mr. Gi. E. Ward’s edition in Roman characters (London, 1899). 

. The passage selected is a cock-and-bull story, freely interlarded with pious phrases, told 
by a swindling old crone to the silly heroine, on whom she is playing the confidence trick. 
The story is h, propos of two miraculous (but ‘quite unnecessary) cloves, which the old 
lady presents to the year-old bride, and which are guaranteed to restore a husband’s love 
and to give children to the most unloved of barren wives. The reader who is curious as 
to the sequel is referred to the original work. Suffice it here to say that the old lady 
having gained the bride’s confidence, successfully decamps with -all her jewelry. 

Considering that the novel is written by a Musalman for his co-religionists, and is 
professedly in Urdfi, not in Hindi, it is remarkably free from Arabic and Persian 
expressions. In Lucknow Urdu, nearly every word would hail from one or other of 
these sources. Here fully forty-five per cent of the vocabulary is Indian, about twenty 
per cent is Persian, and less than 31 per cent is Arabic. The small remainder comes 
from other languages,— Turkish, English, and Portuguese.’ 

• I am indebted to Mr. Ward, the editor of the Mirdtu *WArus^ for these particulars, I would strongly recommend 
everyone who is interested in the great Lingua Franca of India or its literatui'e to read this edition of a highly original and 
amusing worl., Tue pemal is rendered easy to Eui’opeans by its being in the Homan character, and every assistance is 
given hy an excellent vocabulary and hy notes when necessary. An English translation by Mr. Ward is pnblished as a sepa- 
I’cTte work. 
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foil. 1-^ 


D!.?**** 1*^^ '^-^f 

C_0 ^ (._^ ^Jo 

yy — ^ V^i i^y 

<iiL <— ^ y ^) — W 

y c_-^.«^o — i.^j' s3 Ssu ^y — ^yy 

L <*’ ylt> Jol.u' j^y Lj si C^LaJJ U_5^ 


C— i>A^ <.^lXjJ C_0“i^ ij^ ^~y 

80Lj Lijj y 0-|^^ ^ U.>“j .U^ljjbLo 

{j^y^ y ^ I-^Laj yy y 1*^' 

&5" iSsxiO ^ Li olfilxij 15 ^0 ^ 

' ? 

L XoUj ^ ^1 c^J) ^ <^1^ J^15 ^y Jj 

^ (®jj j.^ 

✓ 


YOL* IX^ PAET T. 
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^yc 15 t)i^;£ u. y" ^ ^ '■TtO^ ‘-r^iy y 

^ J^y> ^ ^ ^ ^ iJ JI5i ^ 

J_ jy j,y« jj jl^ j5o0 &jj^5" «il_ 




ly^ 15 ciy^ jA ^:!l <ii!_ (J/V® 

ji uV^ L^I ^,^b^' 

r ** 


i.£jj ijii i^d ^ V^ 

✓ ✓ ** /< ** / / ** *' 

3*1^ ^ yj ^_y)iy _ ly % ^b jl^ 

VI y y •* / 

Ji u^j ly '>->:^i y" ly «i_ i(>i^ij ^ ly 

/ ✓ ** ^ y / 

^ # 

ly ^ |(>i.U «i_ C-^L-? y)jj bj ^)j^b \jS y:^ _p by 

y jy* jy^ jo^b ^ jj ^y y" ^y> 

✓ #♦ / 

_y 3y^ y ‘^yi v? y jy 

r% * t/iW 1 y Wv '-^) _y V? jjj y 

^ Ji 5 / i^l- .iL ^ ^ ^ 

.j-> ^-r-if^ y Ji jy » jj) jW- JjI i^y liii)-. ^ — ^^- 

* ^ y 

* <^. -v^)^ ik - i^j tSi^ ^ 

f 

j/ ilEj jI& tyj _ 0 J 3 yj si «i - U>ylM K y 
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* * ** ** 




r 

OJ. 

‘<)^^ (^V® jy) Hi- ^ ^ 1*'^ 

I* .♦ ^ ^1 

^ ^ ^-jiT y ^ ^'ly y 4P 

yi '-Ai A" “ S:5"V '^y y 

*=^ s^y /^A^:’ ^ 1^ y" cA^ 

/ ' ** ✓ 

•« L^y ^U;c ikL y Lo &y jj ^ 

^ icj ^ soy y^ jy«^ u/v® 

•C—vA. 

J“ 

— A) “^A Iij**:!*^ _y ^ ^ ^ C-Sii J^J 


,j^ _ <£_ y^j ^ jIa. — ^ &ijj _ jj j.jjj ^uii) ^ oyj 


y «i_ 1 ^.^ \ u 


>JJ U. c^ ^ St^^ e^y ^ yj 

, Jf , ^ m 

_ C-^5" J ^ <L» iiLl 

y jiW^ jW ‘i- y* y ^ — y yyy^ ^w (^y y 
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Mai jab bajj-ko gai-thi, 

I when pilgriniage{-to-Mecca)-to gone-was, 

Bbopal-ki ek Begam bbi suwar tbi ; - 

Bhopdl-of a Begam also passenger was ; - 


to HSi 

then that-very 
shayad tum-ne 
perhaps you-ly 


sab-kucbb 
everything 
intiba na 

end not 


jabaa-me 

ship-in 

un-ka 

her-of 

j^uda-rie 

Ood-ly 

tbi ; 
was ; 


nam bbi siiDa-bo, Balqis Jabani Begam; — 
name also heard-mhy-be, Balqis Jahdnl Begam ; — 

Tin-ko de rakba-tba ; daiilat'ki kucbb 
her-to giving placed-was ; wealth-of any 
naukar-cbakar, laiindi- gh ulam . palki-nalki, sab-bi-kiicb 

servanfs-attendants, girls[-and)-slaves, palanquins {-and)-litters, everything-verily 

tba; ek to aiilad-ki 'taraf-se ma^mum raba-karti-tbl ; 
was ; one indeed family-of direction-from grieved she-continued-fo-remain ; 
koi bacbcba na tba ; dusre Nawab-Sahib-ko nn-ki taraf mntlaq 

not was ; secondly the-Nawdh-Sdhib-fo her-of direction absolute 

tba, aur sbayad anlad na bone-ke sabab mababbat na 

was, and perhaps family not beimg-of because affection not 

warna Begam surat-shakl-ml ‘ cbande aftab, 
otherwise the- Beg am form-appearance-in ‘ now a- sun, 

husn-o-danlat-par mizaj aisa sada, 

beauty-and-wealth-on disposition so simple. 


any child 
iltifat na 
Jcindness not 

i.. karte-bo, 
doing-he-may-be, 

cbande mabtab,’ 
now a-moonf 
ki bam-jaise 

that US-like 

Begam-ko 

The-Begam-io 


— aur IS 

— and this 
nacbiz5»ko 
nothi/ngs-to 

faqir§-se 

mendicants-to 


barabar 
equally 
parle 
utmost 
k5s-par 
kos-on 


bitbana aur 

to-give-a-seat and 

darje-ka e'tiqad 

degree-of faith 


bat pucbbna ! 
matters to-ask ! 

tba. Ek daf'a 

( 

was. ' One time 


suna ki tin k5s-par koi kamil 

it'was-heard that three kos-on a-certain saint 

rat-mi apne gbar-se piyada-pa un-ke , pas 
night-in her-own house-from on-foot him-of near 
tak batb bandbe kbari rabl. 

during hands being-Jolded standing-up remained. 


warid bai ; andberi 
arrived is ; dark 

gal, aur pabar-bbar 
she-went, and a-watch-fdll 
EaqirS-ke nam-kfr 
Mendicants-of name-of 
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qurban jaiye ! Ek martaba j5 Sh.ab-Sahib-ne akb 

•sacrificial-off ermg go ! One time when the- Shah- Sdhib-by eyes 

utba-kar dekha, farmaya, ‘ja mai, isi rat-ko 

lifted-hamng it-was-looked, it-was-ordered, ‘go mother, this-very night-at 

hukm milega.’ Begam-ko kbwab-mi bisharat bni ki 

order will-he-got.' The-Begam-to dream-in annunciation became that 

‘ haj j-ko ja, aur murad-ka moti satnundar-se nikal-la.’ Subb 

‘ pilgrimage-to go, and desire-of pearl ocean-from taks-outd {At-)dawn 

utb hajj-ki taiyariyi bone lagi. Pa-sau miskin 

rising pilgrimage-of preparations to-be began. Five-hundred lowly-people 


Begam-ne ap kiraya de-kar jabaz-par suwar 

the-Begam-by herself the-fare given-having ship-on embarked 

karae ; un-me-se ek max bbi tbi. Har 

were-camed-to-be-made ; them-in-from one I also was. JEvery 

waqt-ka pas-rabna — Begam-Sahib (Ilabi ! donS jaban-mi 

time-of near-remaining — the-Begam-Sdhib (O God ! both worlds-in 

snrkbru !) mujh-par babnt mibrbani karne lagf, aur 

<{may-her-)faoe{-be)-bright !) me-on much friendship to-do began, and 

sabeli kaba-karti-tbl. Das din tak barabar jabaz pani-ml 

■comrade med-to-call. Ten days during straight-on the-ship water-in 

cbala-gaya ; gyarabwl din bicb samundar-mi ek pahar ' nazar aya. 

^went-along ; on-eleventh day mid ^ ocean-in a mountain in-sight came. 

Nakbuda-ne kaba, SKob-e Habsha yebi bai, aur 

The-captain-by it-was-said, ‘ The-Mountain-of Ethiopia this-verily is,‘ and 

•ek bara kamil faqir is-par rabta-hai ; jo gaya, bamurad 

a great saint hermit it-on dwelling-is ; who loent, possessed-of-ioish 

aya.’ Begam-Sahib-ne Nakbuda-se kah'a, ‘ kisi ^avah mujb-ko 

•came.” The-Begam-Sdhib-by the-captain-to it-was-said, ‘ in-some way me 


i 


us pabar-par 
that monntain-on 


pabucbao.’ 

cause-to-arrive. 

pahar 


jabaz to pahar 

the-ship indeed the-mountain 

ap irsbad karl, to 


Nakbuda-ne kaba, 
g.’ The-captain-by it-was-said^ 

tak nabi pahucb sakta ; 

up-io not arrive can; 

jabaz-ko langar kar-di. 


you instruction make, then the-ship-to anchor we-may-make. 


‘ Huzur, 

' My -Lady, 

albatta agar 
certamly if 

aur ap-ko 


bitba-kar 


le-cbali.’ 


ek kisbti-rm'e bitba-kar le-cbale.’ Begam-ne kaba, 

a boat-in caused-to-sit-having we-may-take-away.' The-Begam-by it-was-said, 

‘ ^air, yehi sabi.’ PScb aurati Begam-ke satb Koh-e 
‘loell, this-indeed easy.' Five women the-Begam-of with fhe-Mountam-of 


Habsjia-par gai-tbl, — ek mai, aur char ^ aur. Pabar^par 

Ethiopia-on gone-were, — one I, and four others. The-Mountain-on 
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pabuclie, to ‘ajib tarah-kl kbushbu mabak-rabi-tbi. Cbalte 

loe-arrived, then oi-wondeTful Tcmd-of odour e.rludc On-going 

cbalte Sbab-Sabib tak pabucbe. Hu-ka maqam tha ; na 
on-going the- Shah- Sahih up-to ice-arrived. God-of place it-was ; nor, 
Mmi Da adamzad ; tan-e-tanba Sbab-Sabib ek gbar-me rabte-tbe ; 
man nor horn-of-man ; all-alone the-Shdh-Sdhib a house-in dioelling-icas ; 

kaisi nurani shakl ! jaise firi^ta ! Ham sab-ko dekh-kar 

what-sort-of serene appearance ! like an-angel ! Zfs all seen-having 

du‘a di ; ■ Begam-k5 barah laug§ di, am’ kiicbb 

a-hlessing was-given ; the-Begam-to ticelve cloves were-given, and something- 


parb-kar dam kar-diya. Mujb-se kaba, ‘ cbali-ja, Agre 

re cited- having breathing icas-performed. Me-to it-icas-said, ‘ depart, .Agra 


aur ' 

Dilli-me logo-ke 

kam 


baaaya-kar.’ 

Beta, 

and 

JDelhi-in people-of 

wishes 

eontinue-causing-to-be-successful.' 

Daughter, 

ua 

barab laug5-mi-ki 

do 

•r r\l CA 

iauge 

yeb baT. Hajj 

kar-ke 

those 

twelve cloves-in-of 

two 

cloves 

these are. Pilgrimage 

made-having- 

jo 

laute, 

to 

Hawab, — ya-to 

Begam-ki 

when 

we-returned, 

then 

th e-N awdb, — whereas-formerly 

the-Begam-of 

bat 

pucbbte-aa-tbe,— 

- ya 

yeb 

aaubat ' but, ki 

ek mabiae' 

affair 

asking-not-he-was,— 

- nmo 

this 

pass became, that 

one month 

age-se Bambai-me 

a-kar 


Begam-ke' leae-ko 

pare-tbe. 


Begam-ne jabaz-se 

the-Begam-hy the-ship-from 

sar Begam-ke 
head the-Begam-nf 

mu‘af karat. 


JO-bi 
As-even 

apaa 
his -own 

kbata 

fault forgiveness was-got-made. 

a-kar tbabri. 
come-having stayed. 
upar-talej 

one-after- th e-other, 
mere .rabae tak, 
my stay during, 
aya ; Begam-se 

came , 


fallen-had. 

Nawab-ne 

the-Nawdb-by 

ro-ro-kar 


the-Begam-of hringing-for 
p|.Av utara, 

foot loas-caused-to-descend, 
qadamS-par rakb-diya, aur 

feet-on was-placed, and wept-wept-having 

Obba baras mai Bbopal-mi bajj-se 

Bh bpdl-in pilgrim age-from 

barakat-se, lagatar 

blessing-from, successively 
cbar bete Begam-ke, 

four sons the-Begam-of, 

Pbir mujb-ko apna des yad 
igain me-to my-own country memory 
ijazat migi; babat-sa roka; 


Six years I 
Paqir-ki du‘a-ki 

The-liermit-of prayer-of 

Allab rakbe ! 

God preserve{-them) ! 
bo-cbake-tbe. 
been-had. 


the-Begam-from leave(-to-go) icas-asked'; very-much stopping -was-done p 


mai-ae kaba, 
me-by it-was-said, 
sapm’d M-bai, 
entrusted made-is, 


Sbab-Sahib-ae 
‘ the- Shah- Sdhib-by 
mujb-kd wabS jaaa 
me-to there to-go 


mujb-ko Bilii-Agre-ki kbidmat 

me-to Belhi-Agra-of service 

zarur bai ; ’ yeb saa-kar 


necessary 

rukbsat 


%s ; 


Begam-ae cbar aacbar majb-ko 

ihe-Begam-by willy nilly • me-to leave-to-depart 


this 

kiya. 

toas-made. 


heard-having- 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

When I went on my pilgrimage to Mecca I had. for a fellow-passenger a Begam of 
Bhopal, — perhaps yon haye heard of her, her name was Balqis Jahani Begam. God had 
endowed her with erery l^lessing. As for her wealth, there was no end to it. She had 
troops of servants, women slaves and men slaves, palanquins and litters,— -everything, 
in fact, which she could want. But she had an aching heart about her prospects of a 
family, — she had no children, — and besides this, the Nawab Sahib, her husband, had 
altogether ceased to show her any affection. This latter grief was probably due to her 
being childless, for, as to her personal appearance, as the saying goes, ^ when she wasn’t 
as bright as the sun she was as fair as the moon ; ’ and to this beauty and wealth was 
added a disposition of the purest sincerity and simplicity, — even nobodies like us she 
would ask to sit down beside her, and talk with them. 

Now, she had the greatest faith in wandering mendicants, and once she heard that 
a certain holy saint had arrived at a place some six miles away. So one dark night she 
started off on foot from her house and stood a good three hours in front of him with 
folded hands. My life for the fame of such holy men ! On one occasion when this one 
lifted his eyes he saw her and said, ‘ go, madam, this very night will you receive a 
command from above.’ That night she had a dream, in which she heard a voice saying, 

‘ depart on a pilgrim.age to Mecca, and gather the pearl of your desire from the ocean.’ 
The first thing in the morning she began the preparations for her pilgrimage. She paid 
the fares of five hundred poor people, amongst whom I was one, and took them on board 
the ship with her. She always kept me by her side and (O God, may her face be bright 
in this world and the next) not only began she to show great friendship to me but even 
used to address me as ‘ comrade.’ The ship went on straight through the sea for ten 
days, and on the eleventh a mountain came in sight in the middle of the ocean. ‘ That,’ 
said the captain, ‘ is the Mountain of Ethiopia, and on it there dwells a holy hermit. 
There never was a petitioner who went to him that did not have his prayer granted.’ 
Said the Begam to him, ‘ you must get me in some way or other to that mountain.’ 

‘ Your Ladyship,’ replied he, ‘ there is not enough water for the ship to go alongside, 
but, if you wish it, I can have the anchor let go and send you ashore in the jolly-boat.’ 

‘ That wiU do excellently,’ said she. So five women (myself and four others) went off 
with her to the Mountain of Ethiopia. When we got there we found the air filled with 
a wondrous fine odour. We came at length to where His Holiness lived. It was a very 
place where God alone dwells. Not a man or son of man was there. In his house 
abode His Holiness in perfect solitude. What a serene appearance he displayed ! lake 
an angel of heaven ! As soon as he saw us all he blessed us. To the Begam he gave 
twelve cloves and, after reciting something, breathed over her. To me he said, ‘ depart 
and busy yourself with bringing about the desires of the people of Agra and Delhi.’ 

Daughter, here are two of those twelve cloves ! 

Now, when we came home from our pilgrimage, the Nawab, — who formerly had not 
taken the slightest interest in the Begam,— must needs go down to Bombay a month 
before the ship was due, and wait there for his wife in order to escort her home. She 
had hardly got off the gangway before he feU at her feet, and with many tears asked 
pardon for his neglect. After I came back from the journey I stayed for six years in 
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Bhopalj and wMle I was tliere, all owing to the power of the holy man s blessing, one 
by one, the Begam had four sons. By this time I began to think of my own coniitiy? 
and asked her for leave to go away. She wonld not hear of it, but I reminded her of 
how His Holiness had made over to me the care of Agra and Delhi, and that I really 
must go. When she heard this, she had perforce to allow me to depart. 
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URDU POETRY. 

As a specimen of Urdu poetay of the classic period (as elsewhere explained standard 
Hindi has no old poetical literature), I give an extract from the Tanhllm ’l-juhhdl, or 
Admonition to Tools, hy the celebrated Mir Taqi. This poet was horn at Agra, and 
studied at Delhi under Siraju ’d-din Eihan (‘Arzu). He lived there up to the year 1782, 
when he migrated to Lucknow, where he died at a very advanced age in 1710. He and 
Hafi‘u ’s-sauda are considered by native authorities to be the two greatest Urdu poets. 

An elegant paraphrase of the j)oem, under the title of Conseils aux mauvais poetest 
was published by Garcin de Tassy on pp. 300 and ff. of Yol. vii of the Journal Asiatiqzte 
(1825). An Italian translation of this paraphrase was published at Palermo in 1 891 by 
Signor Pugliese Pico, under the title of Consigli ai cattivi poeti. Monsieur J. Yinson 
published a more literal translation, under the title of Satire oontre les Ignorants in the 
JRevue de Linguistique, Yol. xxiv (1891), pp. 101 ff. 

Mir Taqi’s works have been printed in India. Tlie text of the poem under consid- 
eration is carefully edited by Shakespear in his MmtaJchabdt-e JEindl. This text has 
been reproduced in Monsieur Yinson’s Manuel de la Langue Mndomtani. The text 
given here is based on that of Shakespear, with a few corrections rendered necessary by 
the metre. I have to thank Mr. G. E. W ard for assistance rendered in translating this 
not always easy poem. 

"We may note a few points in which the language of the poem differs somewhat 
from the language of the standard grammars. In harguzida~ne,'bj the Elect One (verse 
28), the oblique form ends in a, not e. This may, however, be a mere matter of spell- 
ing, for most scribes in such cases write a final a, but pronounce it e. In verse 28 w'e 
have an example of the custom which at the present day prevails in Lucknow of treating 
as if it were a neuter verb. In verse 13 w'e have de-Aai which is the dialectic 
form in the Upper Doab for detd-hai, he gives. In verse 25 we have ruMksat construed 
with a masculine verb. Note also the spelling of muj-ho, instead of mujh-Tto in verse 14. 

* In the transliteration, I have marked the vowels as long or short, as is required by 
the metre, so as to assist the scansion, and not according to their natural length. Edi 
and’ Ml are each to be counted as one short syllable. A syllable containing a short 
vowel, and ending in a consonant, is long, if the next syllable begins with a consonant. 

Thus, in the second verse, because td follows is^draf, the latter Avord is scanned kj . 

But if such a syllable is followed by a vowel, it may be either long or short. Thus, in 

the first verse, din dyd is scanned , while in the third Averse, ‘ izzaf d is scanned 

_ . Note also that a syllable Hke eh, consisting of a voArel naturally long 

followed by a silent consonant, or a syllable like §he‘r, containing a short vowel fdllowed 
by two silent consonants, counts as two syllables, and is scanned as a trochee ( — ), 

if followed by another syllable commencing with a consonant. Thus, in the first verse, 
eh din is scanned — , and in the fifth verse, she‘r~ki taqrib Id-har is scanned 

w— • long final voAA^el is often shortened, and the Persian 

i^dfaf {e) may be long or short as required by the metre. 
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^L) ^ ,.. C | Ijj jjO ^. 3^1 

J- 9 ^ dL.) ^ ^ 

OLi tiLi ^ ty..iAw./P ^ 


Js“ ' t ‘ ' 

^ 


S*~Lo| ^ ^ 

.k— ^ 1 $^ ^ 

tjj^^ Ij ^ 

** / ✓ 
<w^Lj) c^ . 3 r\ j L.,.. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 5 ^ Ij 

^ ( 1 ^ ^ 

|.jJ jjUjO ^^ c_y^J^. 

•Lm; L_<r ^ ii^X.^15 


m , 


Ik ® tt> 

SUsJ ^ "-O^ ^ Jh^Li 

y r 

^15 ^ j (3 

. l» . t« U> 

HL. t>>— ^ i-( — }fj^" ^ 

^ — ftj ^ j_^ ( 9 ) 
/ , 0* ^ ^ 

.laic T >:/ 

^ w 

^ ^ y^ ^ ^ l)L> jtxS ^^J 

bo ip^ / , 

‘^ 1 ) } crr-*^^ ^ - - L / 1 ( I ♦} 

b-^ — ^0 (j^ — ^0 ^ bu 

P jl *.wj Ja U bb 1 vJli 

^ i — cJaJ^^^^«4> ($ a#j jPl 
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^JyQXy <iLl^ 

A*j ty — 

^ ^ tu 

. (j/* ^ 

^ t>% 

• * * *• ^ 

,V*«> J ^ 0 


J- 






.u 


Jt) «^j ^ U ^it» '(> ^ 

y U^ LxU yy 0 

✓ ' .p >> * 

jy (^/V® 

1^5^ y^ y^ j — ^ «£_ ^-5j 

* . W .0 

j LSkXj ^ ;>aw JIUu- i_^y 

•J^ 4 i:'!) '-'“-4r* V*^ 

yr ci_ ^1 s^Jyj^ 

/ 

/ *fcy? 

^ — !i^^1y y 

j4 j ^.i^j y-^ iy 4^' 
c_^W y-^^ cyy" 

^yilfi>y s — 5^ 6 

•* / ^ / 


jjy s4~^^ ''^^y 

^ oUwJ (J^y J— 0.^sv-« 

J J4f c=^ ^ 

(^w-LLj ^y— 

✓ 

jj — u«o y y yi ly j— sj^ (f'^) 

/ 

jiy (3^ ^ jjp L./"! y^J 

y s4/ ^ y 

j-^ y y 

Jdb %vjJ ^^0^1 ^Jj] (>0^ 

ly' c>-y) c— 0 <iiL (f'9) 

^ y 

(j|y y^ c— 0 yjL^ 

lyy^ L^j ^ si ^y^ 

lJlLw (3yp-«^' uy^i^y^y L.^y ^ 

I ,-^J iL-J^ j;>w---JLwJ ({^♦j 

5 £ 1 . <yyy 

f 

sS—^y y \Sjf 
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L-aJ y 

I..5— ^ ji ^ 

IS ✓ ^ 

^U 

y^Ss^S ^hi t? 


Uj |.U a^ 

u, '*' 

^1 ^jd j ^ ^>'-^ 

V 

^'1) -=;- ‘/j — 

c£_ & ^ ^ 

u; — StO^ r^ 

/ ✓ 

u^_/ ^ ^y" ^_;-^ (^y 

]j^ £1. e0>y" 
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HiNDOSTANi (UUDfi PoETBY). 

(Mir MuJiammad Taqi, fl. 1780 A.D.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Metre. — w 




V-/ 


HIKAYAT. 

STOUT. 

^aiq-e-fanii tM Wazir-e-Isfahan. 

Ardent-admirer-of-accomplishnient was the- Waxlr-of-Ispahan. 
Ek din aya Hilali us-ke yl. 

One day came Sildll lim>~of to-tke-liouse. 

Hajika-e-dar-se to agah-e-kar, 

The-porters-of-the-doorway-hy being informed-of-the-maUer, 
Ki isharat ta use ' dg 

Was-made a-sign that to-him they^may-give 


Tzzat o 
Sonom' and 
Pas le, 
Near bringing, 
Un-ne 


ta'zim ki hadd-se 

a 

respect was-made limit-than 

masnad-pa baitha, shad 
throne-on causing-to-sit, happy 
lihaichi usdd mirzai 


gbar-ni§ 
Jiouse-in 
ziyad ; 
more ; 
shad, 
happy, 

hahut. 


( 5 ) 


bar. 

entrance. 


That-{W azlr-)by was-drawn him-qf 

mirzd-ship muck. 


Baithe baithe 

rat jab 

ai bahut, 



Seated seated 

night when came much. 



She‘r-ki taqrib 

la-kar 

dar*miyan, 



Poetry-of mention 

brought-having 

between, 



Karne laga 

sha‘iri-ka 

imtihan. 



To~'mahe he-hegan 

poetic -power-qf 

testing. 



Sh.e'r-khwani 

ki, 

parha so 

tha 

^alat, 

Toetry-recitation 

toas-made, what-was-recited that 

was 

incorrect. 

Sunte-hi 

bharka 

woh sho‘le-ki 

namat. 

On-hearing-immediaiely hlazed-up 

he Jlame-qf 

manner. 

Ghusse ho 

bola ki, 

‘ hi, farrash 

0 

chub.’ 

Angrily becoming 

he-saidi- that. 

‘ here, sweeper 

and 

rodd 
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EHiaich-la maida-m§ M shallaq^ kh.ub. 
liragging’taTemg field-in was-made heating well. 

Is-qadar mara ki be'dam ]io-gaya, 

So-mnch was-he-strucle that without-hreath he-became, 

Suj dast 6 pa bar-ik tbam bo-gaya. 

JBeing-swollen hand and foot each a-pillar became. 

■ ' Ebaicb-kar dalwa-diya darbar-ml, 

‘ I)ragged{-him)-having he-was-camed-to-be-thrown-douon the-eourt-in 
Yeb kb,abar p’buncbi jo bar bazar-mi, 

This news arrived when every marhet-in, 

(10) Waris us-ke le-gae a rat-ko, 

The-heirs him-of carried{-himi)-aioay coming night-at, 

Jab ba-kby.d aya to paya bat-ko. 

When to ‘himself he-came then was-found , the-circnmstance-to. 

Ta'ni, ‘ dastur-e-zamS dushman na tba, 

Viz., ‘ the-Mimster-of-the-age enemy not ' was, 

Ya woh kucbb na-a^na-e-fann na 

Or he {in-)any{-way) unacquainted-with-accomplishment not 
Gbaliban paya gbalat asb‘ar-ko, 

Probably was-found incorrectness the-verses-to, 

EZbush na aya us karam-kirdar-ko. 

Agreeable not it-eame that liberqlity-doer-to. 

War-na shewa^ us-ka bai lutf o karam, 

Otherwise the-habit him-of is praise and liberality, 

Jaize-mi de-bai dinar 5 diram. 

Meward-in he-gives dinar and dirham. 

Muj-ko kyS ^allaq karta itni shab ? 

Me-to why beating domg so-much {at-)night? 

Eabe-ko bad-nam bota be-sabab ? 

What-for bad-name becoming mthout-oause ? 

(15) , Pas, mujbe bi tarbiyat apni zarur, 

Consequently, to~me verily mstructimi my-own necessary, 

Ja-ke baitbS ik sar-amad-ke huzur. 

Gone-having let-me-sit a top-come-of {in-)presence. 

Sobbat aksar rakkbu us ustad-se, 

Intercourse very-much let-me-hold that *teacher-with, 

Sbayad us-ki daulat-e-irshad-se 
Perhaps him-of benefit-of-instruction-from 


1 The word is properly AalSq^, hut the metre shows that Mir Taqi spelt it with two ^’s. 

' The final a of jAewa is considered long owing to the existence of &e ‘ imperceptible ’ A. 
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P’lmnche' ik rutbe-ko meri qil o qa]. 

May -arrive a-certain high-sfation-to my proposition and answer. 

Ho mujhe is faim-m§ ik-guna' kamal.’ 

There-may-be to-me this acoomplishment-in one-hind perfection’ 

Utb-ke aya Maiilavi Jami kane, 

Arisen-having he-came Maulavl Jdml near, 

Mashq ki yak-chand vis nami kane. 

Practice was-made a-Uttle that famous-one near. 

Jab hua kuobb sheb’-ka rutba^ buland, 

When there-hecame some poetry-of* degree high, 

Aur Maulana lage kame pasand, 

And Lord-our began to-mahe approval, 

(20) PMr gaya ik din. dar-e-dastiir-par. 

Again he-went one day door-of-the-minister-on. 

Hajib-e-dargab-ne ki ja khabar. 

Porters-of-the-gateway-by was-made going news. 

K’, ‘ ai Amir, ns roz-ka shallaq-kh.war 

That, ‘ 0 Prince, that day-of beating-eater 

Aj dar upar bai, pbir kbwaban-e-bar.’ 

Today door upon is, again desirous-of-admission.’ 

Eli i^arat, ‘ sadd-e-rab koi na bo, 

Was-made a-sign, ‘ obstruction-of-roa'd any not let-be, 

Q,asd bai bar-kburd-ka, to ane do.’ 

Intention is fruit-eating -of, then to-come allow’ 

Samne aya, to ki ' nicM nazar, 

In-front he-eame, then toas-made downcast look, 

Dbup-m§ jalta-raba to ik pabar. 

Sunshine-in burning-he-remained then one loatch. 

Ba‘d az an ima-e-abru ki ki, ‘ ba,’ 

After of that sign-of -eyebrow was-made that, ^yes’ 

Sahn-bi-mi-se bna wob madh-kbwi. 

Courtyard-even-in-Jrom became he eulogy -reciter. 

(26) PMr vabf-se de sila rnMtsat kiya. 

Again there-from giving a-present dismission was-made 

Ik nrasahib-ne jigar kar-kar kaba, 

A courtier-by courage made-having it-ivas-said, 

‘Agb sobbat-ki tM ‘izzat is-qadar, 

‘ Former interview was honour to-this-degree, 

\ 

^ The na of guna is prosodiacally long owing to the existence of the ‘ imperceptible ’ h. 

* Ao-ain rutha is a spondee owing tQ the ‘imperceptible ' h. So also in several subsequent instances to which I shall not 
araw attention. 

V(^. PAllT I. 

• t 


X 
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So hui shalia(][ hadd-se beshtar. 

Yet leoame a-heating limit-than more. 

Abki us-ko jaiza de-kar girS. 
lYow him-to reioarcl given-having heavy, 

Tu-ne farmaya murakhkbas wt-se wa. 

Thee-hy was-oi^dered permitted- to- depart ' there-from there. 
ai 'na samjlia yeh ki woh kya tba yeb kya.’ 

I ■ not understood this that that what was this lohatj 

Dar Jawab us bar-guzida-ne kaba, 

In answer that JEJleot-one-by it-was-said, 


‘ Aisi-hi lioti-bal tazhik-e-salaf ? 

‘ Such-verily become moelcings-of-the-past ? 

Dast bo to un-ki-tai karye talaf. 

Sand he-may-be then him maJce ruin. 


'(30) Is-qadar us-ka tauabbob tba 

To-this-degree him-of admonition was 

Ta-ki’ p’bunche yeb kbabar 

In-order-that may-arrive this news 


Jo sune, so 
Who may-hear, hie 
Tarbiyat b5ue-ko 

Instruction being- for 
War-ua karta 

Otherwise would-make nonsense-speaking 


zarur, 
necessary, 
nazdik o 
near and 
baz-ay, 


dur. 

far. 


Rafta-rafta 
Ooing-going 
Tab jo 
Then when 
Ab jo 
Now when 
Qissa 


kbud-sari-se 

self-conceit-from may-refrain, 
ustadS'ki jay. 
teachers-of may-go. 

pucb-goi - bar dabang, 

lout, 


sha'iri bo-jati 

poetiC‘Skill would-become 
mai sballaq ki 
by-me beating was-done 
aya laiq-e-in'am 
he-came worthy-of-reward 
kdta. 


every 
uang. 
ignominy. 

yeb kbam 


this-one 
tba.’ 

he-was.’ 

Tbe 

{Of-the-)st(n'y the{-long-and)-short. There-were 
Fang bai / kirm-e mazabil-par 
Sense- of -shame is the-worm-of the-dunghill-on 
(35) Be-tarnizi-se bai raij abtari. 

Indiscretion- from is becoming-usual deterioration. 


raw 


tba, 

was. 


mumayyiz 

discriminating 

bbi ya. 
even here. 


Jis-ko 
. Whom 

m. 

Neither 

Ts-pa 

This-on 


dekbo kbud-uumai kbud-sari. 

you-may-jee{-there-is) self-osieniaiion self-conceit. 

bayl-ka bai saliga ne zaba, 

explanation-of is skill nor diction, ’ 

bai bar-olc Sabban-e-bayS. 
is every-one a^Sahhan-of-oratory. 


dar-naiya, 

between, 
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Bas qalam! Waqt-e-zaba-bazi naliT, 

Enough pen I Time-of -tongue-feats is-not, 

Chup, ki daTiran-e-STi kb an-sazi nabT. 

Silence, for time-of -eloquence it-is-not. 

Kaan biarf-e-kkub-ko karta-hai gosh ? 

JVho advice-good-to makes hearing 't 
Bat-ki fahmid-ka hai kis-ko hosh ? 
Word-of understanding -of is whom-to intelligence? 

Be-tamizB-se bhara hai sab jaha, 
The-indiscreet-by filled is all the-uoorld, 

Hai dimagh-e-harf ham-ko bhi kahS ? 

Is patience- of -adnice me-to also where ? 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Passionately devoted to the Mnses was the Wazii’ of Ispahan, and one day HilalP 
approached his palace. Informed by the gate-porters of the poet’s arrival, the minister 
made a sign that he should be admitted into the airdienee-halP of the palace. The greatest 
honour and respect were shown to him ; His Highness called him up, caused him to sit 
rejoicing on the throne by his side, and made a point of addressing him as often as 
possible by the title of ‘ Prince.’^ After they had sat together for a long time, night 
fell, and then the Wazir turned the conversation on to the subject of poetry, and 
proceeded to test his visitor’s poetic powers. Hilali recited some of his verses, and, in 
doing so, made a false quantity. Directly he heard it His Highness burst forth like a ■ 
flame, and, in a rage, he cried, ‘ what ho there ! A sweeper, and a rod ! ’ He dragged him 
out into the palace grounds, and there gave him such a thorough drubbing, that he fell 
like a breathless corpse upon the ground with limbs numb and swollen like pillars. 

When the news spread through every bazar that Hilali had been dragged about and 
dashed down in the very audience-hall his people came and carried him home by night. ^ 
After he came to himself he discovered the Wazir’ s intentions (by the following train of 
reasoning) : — 

‘ His Highness, the Minister of the Age, was no enemy, nor was he by any means 
unacquainted with the canons of poesy. Probably he noted something incorrect in my 
verses, and they sounded harsh to His Munificence. His usual habit is to give praise 
and to show liberality and (on others) he bestows golden sequins and silver coins as re- 
wards. Why did he give me such a drubbing last night ? Surely it was not without 
a cause that I was thus disgraced. It is evident that I must continue my studies, and 
that I must go and sit at the feet of some illustrious scholfir. I must hold frequent 

^ Hilali was a Tartar poet famous for his amorous lays. He died about 1530 A.D. 

2 He was admitted inside the house. It will be seen that on his next visit he had to stand in the courtyard. The 
audience-hall occupied one side of the courtyard, being separated from it by a row of arches, not by a wall. 

3 Literally, ^ dragged out his prince-ship.’ ‘ Mirza,’ or ‘ prince/ is often giren as an honoraiy title to eminent scholars. 
There is a double meaning ; the phrase also signifies ‘ dragged his mlrzal ’ or ‘ jacket/ or as we should say ^ button-holed him.^ 

^ Warn here probably means merely friends and relations, but Garcin de Tassy takes the word in its literal sense of 
‘heirs.’ He considers that Hilali was supposed to be dead, and that, his heirs ran up, only to find to their disappointment 
that he had xecovered. <• 

' rou IX; pab-t ’ 3. % 
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intercourse with, my master, and perhaps through his instruction I may attain to a 
certain eminence in elocution, and to some sort of perfection in the Muses’ art.’ 

So rising he repaired to the learned Jami,’' and studied a little with that famous 
author. When he had arrived at some sort of eminence in the poetic art, and his master 
began to express his approval, he returned one day to the gate of the minister. The gate 
porters approached His Highness with the intelligence, — ‘ Your Majesty,’ said they, ‘ ho 
who was drubbed the other day, is now again at the door, and prays for admission.’ He 
made a sign of consent, ‘ let no one stop his entrance. As he is determined to succeed, 
let him enter.’^ He came before His Highness, who lowered his eyes (and affected to be 
engaged on some business). The poor poet remained standing (outside in front of the 
audience-hall), scorched in the sun for at least three hours. At length the Wazir raised 
his eyebrows and merely said ‘ well ? ’ and then the unfortunate man had to recite his 
panegyric from where he was standing in the courtyard.® Without being called up, 
when he had concluded, he was simply given a present and told to go. 

One of the Wazir’s boon companions took courage, and said, ‘At the former inter- 
view, Your Highness paid him so much honour, an^ then gave him the severest possible 
cudgelling. Now Your Highness has given him a large reward, but has got rid of him 
without further ceremony straight off from where he was. I understand not. What 
was that ? and Avhat w'as this ? ’ In answer the Elect One deigned to rej)ly, ‘ Is such 
mockery of the time-honoured (rules of poetry) to be allowed to exist ? When you have 
(a mocker) in your power, destroy him pitilessly. Such correction was necessary for 
him, that the news of it might reach near and far, and that he who hears may refrain 
from self-conceit and seek teachers from whom he may receive instruction. Otherwise 
every lout would be uttering his nonsensical talk, and by degrees the art of poesy would 
fall into disrepute. When I drubbed this Hilali he was raw (and untaught), but when 
he came this time he was worthy of reward.’ 

Not to make too long a story, — there were men of discernment at that period, — here, 
too, there arises a sense of shame at (my detractors), those worms of the dunghill. Prom 
this want of discernment a deterioration in poetry is becoming prevalent, and, at whom- 
soever you look, you see nothing but self -ostentation and self-conceit. There is neither 
the skill for telling a story effectively, nor the command of language (to put it into 
choice words), and over and above this each (would-be poet) considers himself a Sahban 
of eloquence.^ 

Let not my pen run away with me,— -now is not the time for feats of oratory. 
■Silence, for it is not the season for eloquence. Who nowadays listens to good advice ? 
Who has suf&cient intelligence to understand (my) words ? The whole world is filled with 
people of no discernmen t and where, also, have I patience® to bear (their) rejoinders? 


1 Jmi (1414-1492), the author of the Yusuf o Zulaitts, was oae of the most famous of Persian poets. 

- There was no ushering in m state. He was simply told to go in. 

audienee-hall. The contrast is, of course, 
with the poet s foimer welcome, when he was inyited into the hall and sat on the throne beside the Wazir. Now he is dis- 
missed. Horn the sc4n itseH (waM-se), without being called up 


to 
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As a further specimeu of Urdu poetry, I give a set of verses by Shamsu’l ‘ulama 
Maulavi Saiyid Altaf Husain Ausari Panipati, corumouly known as Hali, who is another 
member of the new school of Delhi authors, to which Nazir Ahmad also belongs. Hali 
has as great a reputation for his verse as that writer has for his prose. The school aims 
at abandoning the false hyperbole which is so common a feature in oriental verse, and at 
depicting thoughts in natural colours. In the poem here quoted, Hali addresses his Muse, 
and encourages her to adhere to simplicity of diction and to truth. As will be seen, his 
style, though full of Persian words, combines simplicity with great elegance of thought 
and expression. The text is taken, with Mr. G. E. Ward’s kind permission,^ from his 
edition of the Quatrains of Hali. • ^ 

Regarding the system of transliteration here adopted for Urdu poetry, and the 
method of scansion, see p. 147. Note specially that in words '^&firefta (verse 2) or 
rdsti (verse 3),’ the syllable containing a long vowel followed by . a silent consonant is 
scanned as a trochee ( — \^). Thus, firefta is scanned v.^ — w and rdsU is 
scanned — , 
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HindostanI (Modern Urdu Poetry). 

(Hm.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Metre. w — ^ — 

Ai she'r, dil-fireb na bo tu, to ^am aahi ; 

0 Poetry, heai't-leguiling not mayst-he thou, then sorroio not ; 

Par tujb-pa haif bai, jo na bo dil-gudaz tu. 

But thee-on pity is, if not mayst^be heart-melting thoic. 

San‘at-pa bo firefta ‘alam agar tamam, 

Skill-on may-be fascinated icorld if entire, 

Ha, sadagi-se aiyo apni na baz tu. 

Yes, simplicity-from come thine-own not bach thou. 

Janbar bai rasti-ka agar teri zat-ml, 

Jewel is sincerity-of if thy .nature-in, 

Tahsin-e rozgM’*se ^ bai be-niyaz tu, 

Applause-of {present-') time-from art independent thou>. 

Husn apna gar dikba nabi sakta jaban-ko, 

Beauty thine-own if make-to-see not thou-canst the-ioorld, 

Ape-ko dekb ; — aur kar apne-pa naz tu. 

Thyself look-at ; — and make thyself-on pride thou. 

5. Tu-ne kiya-bai bahr-e baqiqat-ko mauj-kbez ; 

Thee-hy made-is the-ocean-of reality billow-raising ; 

DbokAka gb arq kar-ke, rabega, jabaz, tu. 

Imposture-of sunk made-having, thou-wilt-remain, the-ship, thou. 

Wob din gae, ki jbut tha iman-e shabri; 

Thpse days are-gone, that falsehood was the-creed-of poetics ; 

Qibla bo ab udbar, to na kij5 namaz tQ'. 

The-Qibla may-be now in-that-direction, then not make woi'ship thou. 

Abl-e nazar-ki lkb-m§ rabna bai gar ‘aziz, 

Men-of insight-of eyes-in to-live is if precious, 

Jo be-basar haf, un-se na rakb saz-baz tu. 

Who wiihout-eyes are, fhem-with not hold concord thou. 

Nak npari dawa-se teri gar charbaS log, 

Noses upwards medicine-from thy if raise people, 
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ila 2ur jan un-ko, — jo ho chara-saz tu. 

Mxcused consider thevn) — if mayst-be remedy-preparer thou. 

Chup-chap apne sach-se kiye-ja dilo-m§ ghar ; 

Silently thine-own truth-hy build-up hearts-in a-home ; 

XJcha abhi na kar ‘alam-e imtiyaz tu. 

Sigh now-even not make the-banner-of refinement thou. 

10. ' J 5 na-balad haf un-ko bata chor ban-ke rah ; 

Who withouUcountry are them-to show thief ^Jbecome-havmg the-way ; 
Gar chahta-hai Khizr-ki ‘umr-e daraz tu. 

If wishing-thou-art KMer-of the-life long thou. 

‘Izzat-ka bhed mulk-ki khidmat-in§ hai chhipa ; 

Sonour-of secret country-of service-in is hidden ; 

Mahmud jan ap-ko, gar hai Ayaz tu. 

Mafimud think thyself if thou-art Aydz thou. 

Ai she'r, rah-e rast-pa tu jab ki par-liya, 

0 poetry, road straighUon thou when that threwest-ihyself, 

Ab rah-ke na dekh nisheb-o-faraz tu. 

Now the-road-of not look-at hollows-{and-)heights thou. 

Kami hai fath gar nai dunya, to le-nikai 

To-be-made is conquered if a-new world, then go-forth-{and-)take 
Bero-ka sath ohhor-kar, apna jahaz tu. 

JRafts-of company abandoned-having,, thine-own ship thou. 

Hoti-hai sach-ki qadr ; — pa be-qadriyS-ke ba‘d ; 

Becoming-is truth-of appreciation ;—but non-appreciation-of after ; 

Is-ke khilaf ho, to samajh us-ko ^az tu. 

This-of contrary may-be, then consider it rare thou. 

15. Jo qadr-di ho apna, use mu^tanam samajh. 

Who appreciate' may-be your-own, him a-prize consider, 

Hali-ko tujh-pa naz hai ;--kar us-pa naz tu. 

Sall-to thee-on pride is ; — make him-on pride thou. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING.' 

1. My Muse ! if thou be not heart-beguiling, it is no sorroTv ; but pity on thee if 
thou be not heart-melting, thou, 

2. Though the whole world be spell-bound in allegiance to artifice. Courage ! from 
thine own simplicity turn not back, thou. 

3. If there is in thine own nature the precious gem of sincerity, independent of 
applause from the present age art thou. 

4. If thou canst not make the world turn to look at thy beauty, look at thyself ; 
and take a pride in thine own self, thou. 

1 The translatioa is by Mr. Q. E. Ward, to whose kinclness I am ako iadehted for the text. The notes are mine. 

YOL. II, FABT I. 
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5. The deep sea of reality thou hast made heave its waves ; thou shalt sink the ship 
of imposture, and still survive, thou. 

6. Those days are past when lies were the creed of verse-making ; now should the 
QibW shift that way, do not worship thither, thou. 

7. If to live within the eyes of men of insight is precious,^ with those void of vision 
hold no compromises, thou. 

8. Should men turn up their noses at thy new-fangled medicine, hold them 
excused ; — if so be thou art a wise physician, thou. 

9. In stillness, with thy truth, build up a home in peoples’ hearts ; exalt not the 
banner of refinement yet, thou. 

10. Disguised as a thief point out the road to the benighted ; if thou wish for the 
long life of Elijah,® thou. 

11. Honour’s secret lies hidden in the service of one’s country . Think thyself to be 
Mahmud, if thou art Ayaz,^ thou. 

12. O Muse ! since thou hast cast thyself upon the straight path, begin not mw to 
look upon its ups and downs, thou. 

13. If a new world is to be conquered, do thou go forth, and take, clear of the 
hugging rafts, thine own ship, thou. 

14. Value for truth does come ; — but after disparagements. If there be an instance 
to the contrary, think it rare, thou. 

15. Should any recognise thy merit, count him one more gained. Hali has pride 
in thee ; have a pride in him, thou. 

^ The Ciihla is the temple of the Ka'ha at Mecca, tWards which Muslims turn their faces when at prayer. 

2 Mr. Ward suggests, as an alternative rendering, ‘ If (thofi wish) to live honoured in the eyes of men of insight.’ 

® ^waja ]^izr, or the Green Prophet, so named from the traditional colour of his apparel, is usually identified by 
Muslims with the prophet Elijah. He is said to have discovered and to have drunk of the Pountain of Life, and hence lives 
for ever. 

^ Ayaz was a favourite slave of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. He is the hero of many stories. His master’s courtiers 
who were jealous of his influence, accused him to MahmUd, of purloining his jewels from the treasury. The next time he went 
there the Sultan followed him secretly. What was his surprise to see Ayaz draw from one of the chests a suit of 
old and dirty garments with which having clothed himself he prostrated himself on the ground and returned thanks to the 
Almighty for all the benefits conferred upon Mm. The Shltin went to him and demanded an explanation of his conduct. 
He replied, * Most gracious Sire, when I first became youi‘ Majesty’s servant, this was my dress, and, till that period, humble 
had been my lot. How that, by the gi-ace of God and your Majesty’s favour, I am elevated above all the nobles of the land, 
and am entrusted with the treasures of the world, I am fearful that my heart should be puffed up by vanity ; I therefore daily 
practise tMs act of humiliation to remind me of my former insignificance.’ The Sultan being much pleased, added to his rank, 
and severely reprimanded his slanderei’s. See Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary, s,v, Ayaz. Mahmfid himself was a 
mighty monarch, who invaded India no less than twelve times. He died A.I). 1030. 
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HIGH LITERARY HINDI OF BENARES. 

The following version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, by Babii ^yam Sundar Das, 
is in the high Sanskritised Hindi fashionable for literature written in Benares. Sanskrit 
words abound. In the very first sentence we have two, — manmhya, a man, and pufra, 
a son. Sanskrit spelling is also affected, as in ams for ans> a share ; des for des, 
a country ; dayd for ddyd, compassion. 

[ No. 13.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HindostInI (Hindi variety). Benares. 

(Bdibu Symn Sundar Das, 1899.) 

^ t 1 fqcTT-% wm % 

to ^ ^ ft gw ftto i 

^-■5^ TO ft 1 to ^ 

WT-W fT to ^ to 

gto ^fT-ft I IWT ct^ to-^^ 

WTO tosrr I ^ WT-% f to txw-w 

^ wwr to wto %^-W wTT^-wr Tmt i ^ 
to!-t wm-t to tofw 

c\ 

to! f m-sH I m to to fwr wit fw 

^ tor-W WT%-xiT^ft ^fcTTto^H wft Tfft-f 

W ^W-% WCrTT-f I €t W ^-W tot-W TO ^ 

C\ 

wtor fw I fqciT W-w wwto-t ^ ^ito to tor- 

% 1 W to: wrq-WT gw wto-% toi wf! f i gw to% 

xrw-w WTO wwtor I TO wto tow tor-w to 
tor I qr fT-ft-t TOT-w tox-^ to to-t ^wx to ^ ^-w ww- 
% to-w tois-w to TOx I ip--% ww-w wfx fw t tor W-% ww- 
to-^ ^ qxq torx-t i ^-w to wxq-wx gw 

wfx^-t towT' to! f I qto ^ w wfx fw to-% tow 

. X. 3 


VOI-. IX, BART I. 
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nffCT^ ^ trrtf-W ^ 

ip mrm\-m fe % ^-TO-^r Tm fiMT-% i m t 

^5(n:% ^ 11 

%r ^ #cT-W m \ ^ ^ ^ wt-# f^ro: 

rrw m^-wi i 

#-% ’^rq^ ^J^ pTT-# ij^ % ^ W % I ^trfT 

f% irri ^TRH % €t f^fcrT-% ^ttr? irt^ f^5iT-% 

f% w trnrr-% i w^ ^ ^ fejT ^ ’^wr i ^ 

fqcn ^ w 1 fqcn-^ 'sm 

%IT f% WT€f-% WtT-^ W ^ Sf-^ w:^-^^ 

'^rrar-^ ^rlf f^qr i ^ xm 

fw fer-t 8F wrr i ^ ^ 

1%Ri-% %¥aT^-# ^ '?rrq‘-^ ^-^-% ^^rrar w^-^ 

^■5TTOT-% I fwr-% ^TfT f% t ^ 

g# ’^TR^ Tfwrr fRr m ^€!f% ^ wrt ?ii:- 

TO-m fwT % ^-iniT-wr ftp; fror % ii 


I 
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[ No. 13.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Hindostani (Hindi variety). Benares. 

(Bobu 8yd>vn Sundar Bds, 1899.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

'V* 

Nisi manushya-ke do putra the. Un-me-se chhufke-ne pita-se 
A-certain man-of two sons were. Them-m-from the-yoimger-by the-father-to 

kaha ki, ‘ he- pita, ap^ni sampatti-me-se jo mera ams ho so 

it-was-said that, ‘0 father, your fortune-in-from what my share may-be that 

mujhe dijie.’ Tab us-ne un-ko ap®nl sampatti bit-di. 

me-to give' Then him-by them-to Ms-own property having-been-divided-was-given. 
Kuchh din bite chhufka putra sab kuehh ikattha kar-ke dur des 
Some days after the-younger son all things together made-having distant country 

chala-gaya, aur wahi luch-pan-ml din. bitate-hue us-ne ap^ni sampatti 

went-away, and there debamhery-in days passing him-by Ms-own fortune 

ura-di. Jab wah sab kuehh - ura-chuka tab us dei-mi bara 

was-wasted-away . When he all things wasted-completely then that country-in great 

akal pVdj am wah kangal ho-gaya. Aur wah ja-ke us de^-ke 

famine fell, and he poor became. And he gone-having that country-of 

niwasiyo-mi-se ek*ke yahl rah'ne laga,' jis-ne use ap*ne khet§-ml 

inhabitants-in-from one-of near to-live began, whom-by to-him Ms-own fields-in 

suar charane-par rakkha. Aur wah un mothS-se jinhe suar 

swine feeding-on it-was-sent. And he those water-grasses-with which the-swine 

khate-the ap*na pet bhar*na chah*ta-tha ; ky6-ki us-ko koi 
eating-were his-own belly to- fill wishing-was; because-that him-to any-one 

kuehh nahi deta-tha. Tab use chet hua aur us-ne 

mything not giving-was. Then to-him remembrance became and him-by 
kaha ki, ‘ mere pita-ke yahi kit®ne majuro-ke khane-par bhi 

it-was-said that, 'my father-of here how-many laibourers-of eating-after even 

bahut rotiya bachi rahTi-hai aur max bhukh-se mar“ta-ha. So mai 
many loaves saved remaining-are and I hunger-from dying -am. So I 
uth-ke ap®ne pita-ke pas jahga aur un-se kahSga ki, “ he pita, 
arisen-having my-own father-of near will-go and him-to will-say that, “ O father, 
mai-ne Swarg-Daiv-se viruddh aur ap-ke sam*ne pap kiya-hai; 
me-by Heavenly^Beity-from contrary and yourSonour-of before sin done-is ; 
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is-liye mai pMr ap-ka putra kaliane-ke yogy^ nalil im ; mujhe 

this-foT I again youT~SonouT-of son heing-called-of worthy not I-am; me 
ap^'iie raajurS-mi-se ek-ke saman. sam^iMye.” ’ Tab wall iith-ke 
your-own lahourers-in-Jrom one^to equal hnowP ’ Then he arisen-having 
ap®rLe pita-ke pas chala, par dur-bi-se tis-ke pita-ne use 

Ms-own father-of near started^ hut distance-even-froni him-of father-hy him 
dekh-ke daya ki, aur daur-ke us-ke gale-me lipat-ke 

seen-having yity loas-done, and run-having him-of neok-in enfolded-heing 

use chuma. Putra-ne us-se kaba ki, ‘ be pita, mai-ne 
fo-him it-was-kissed. The-son-hy him-to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, me-hy 

Swarg-Daiv-se yiruddb aur ap-ke saui^ne pap kiya-bai, 

Seavenly-Deity-frmn contrary and your-SLonour-of presence-in sin done4s, 

is-se ab ap-ka putra kabaue-ke ybgya nahl bS.’ Parantu 
fhis-from now yourSonour-of son being -called-of worthy not I-am.' But 

pita-ne ap^ne dasSrse kaba ki, ‘ sab-se uttam wastra 

thefathe7'-by his-own servants-to it-was-said that, ‘ all~tha7i excellent clothes 

uikM-ke ise pabirao aur is-ke bath-mi agutbi aur paw8-mi 

taken-out-having to-this~one put and this-one-qf hand-on ring and feet-on 

jute pabirao, aur bam-log mil-kar kbawi aur auand kari ; 
shoes put, and we-people united-being let-eat and rejoicing let-make; 

ky5-ki yab mera putra mar-gaya-tba, pbir jia-bai ; kho-gaya-tha, pbir 
hecame-that this my son dead-gone-was, again alive-is ; lost-gone-was, again 
mila-bai.’ Tab we . anand kar^ne *lage. 

found-is' Then they rejoicing to-make began. 


Us-ka jetba putra kbet-mi tha ; aur ^jab wab ate-bue gbar-ke nikat 

JS-im-of the-elde7' son f eld-in was ; and when he coming house-of near 

pabucba tab us-ne baja aur nach-ka sabd suna ; aur us-ne ap^ne 

arrived then him-by music and dance-of sound was-heard; and him-by Us-(mn 

sew*ko-ml-se ek-ko ap^ne pas bula-ke pdchba ki, ‘yab 

attendants4n-from one himself -of near called-having it-was-asked that, ‘this 
kya hai?’ Us-ne us-se kaba ki, ‘ap-ka bbai ’aya-bai, 

what is?' Sim-by him-to it-ivas-said that, ‘ your-Sonour-of hwther cmie-is, 
so ap-ke pita-ne uttam bboj diya-hai, is-liye ki use bbaE 

so your-Eonour-of father-by excellent jeast given-is, this-for that for-Um well 

cbanga paya-bai.’ Yab sun us-ne ' krodb kiya aur lautbia 

in-health foimd-it-is? This hearing him-by anger was-done and to-return 


chaba. Is-par us-ka pita babar a use manane la-a 

tf-tms-des%red.> This-on him-of the-father outside coming him to-appease begm 
Us-ne pita-ko uttar diya ki, ‘dekbiye, max it^ne bar*s§-sc 
E^m-by fath^r-to answer was-gwen that, ‘ ,ee, I so-rmny years-frcm 
ap-ki sewa karHa-bu, aui iabbi maT-ne ap-ki aini ka 

your-Sonour-of service .domg-am, md ever me-by ypur-Eonom^-of order-of 
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uliangliaB nahi Mya, aur ap-iie mujhe kabM ek mem^iia bM 

transgression not was-done, and your-So'nonr-hy me~to ever a lamib even 

Ha diya jis-se ap^ne mitrS-ke sang niai anand 

not icas-given ' which-hy 'tny-own friends-of in-conipany I rejoieing 
karHa. Parantu ap-ka yah putra jis-ne ve%a5-ke 

vniglit-Tiave-made. 3nt your-Monowr-of this son tchoni~hy harlofs-of 

sang ap-ki sampatti xira-di-hai jyS-bi ay a ty5-M 

in-company yonr-Monour-of fortime wasted-is as-even lie-cavne so-even 

ap-ne us-ke liye uttam bbdjan ban“w%a-bai.’ Pita-ne 

yonrSonow'-ly him-of for excellent feast heen-got-prepared-isJ The-faflier-by 

Hs-se kaba ki, ‘ lie pntra, tu sada mere sang liai ; 

him-to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 son, thou always me-of in-company art ; 

is-liye jo-kucMi mera had, so sab tera bad ; parantn aj tujbe 

this for what-ever mine is, that all thine is ; but to-day to-thee 

anand karbia anr barsbdt bona ucbit tba ; kyS-kd yab tera 

rejoicing to-mahe atid glad to-be proper was ; became-that this thif 

bbai mar-gay a-tba, pbdr jiya-bad; kbo-gaya-tba, phdr mdia-bad.* 

brother dead- gone- was, again alive-is ; lost-gone-was, again fownd-is* 
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As another example of high Hindi I give the authorised Hindi version of tlie 
Parable issued under the auspices of the British and Foreign Bible Society. It closely 
resembles the preceding version, and it will be sufidcient to give the text without 
transliteration or translation. 

[ No. 14.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTlNi (Standard Hindi). 

(North India Bible Society, 1898.) 

ft t 1 toxt w % tor 

wt ft^r Ht gw I m ^^wt 

I ^ ^ wmi ^ 

^ f 5r ’rar ’f q: 

fft I m ^ m ^ ^ IWT ^ m ^ 

tf^ ^ fr i ^ mrm ^ 

♦ 

Tcrww wn ^ i 

^ ^ ^ w?nc WTH t m m 

C\ 

^ Wti Wlf f W ^ ^ I cl^ %cT 'f^TT ^ WIT 

- tort twcrw OTff# tt€t % #c If 

©s 

H TTW W I ^ W WrWiTT #C % ftTcTT 

1^ fro ^ WTIT% WTW iTHT fW^T % 1 If fWT WTW gW 

WfT^%% ftw wff g# TTWfTf^t ^ww^ wm wtfwt l cT^T 
^,w wq% ftmr m w wf m fm ^ 

^w ^ ^ ^ w \ gw% 

w¥T % fwr lr% wrtiw ^tht feir % 

fwT wrqwT gw WTO%% wit ^ \ nT*g ^j^- 

% WfT WfW WWf fWWTW% Wt qflWTft ^ toIt 

4r^ ^ xiTttlf ^ gffwt^ 1 ^ %!nr wt% wt^ ^ 

©s »s ^ 
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^ ^ I ?rf i|5T WT flRT ^T % 

^ ^ ^ fm f^T % I cr^ % ^ II 

# 3 T ^^^ %cIH WT ^ 

XTf^ cT^ ^TWT I ^ ^ 3 ^ ^nT% twfift 

^tT% TTO J5^T ^ W I I 
mi ’^rr^TT % ^ ^tzj ^tkt % 

Cv 

w w mm % 1 ^ 3 ^ ^ ^T% 5 r i 

ftTcTT ^T¥T '^Hf 3 ^ ?T 3 T% i 3^3 Iw^ 3 ^T 

f^ 3 T f% H ^cr% wwft '?[T’T^ wrr # ^ ^ '^rrq^ 

3^3 3 f% 3 T 3 iiT 3 

i% If f3^% 33 313^ 3ri:3T I 3X333 , 3¥ 33 ^ 

^ 3X3^ 3X3f% ^iX 33r % ^tX3X ^‘'ft 3X33 33% 

f %3 Xto 3^3 3 XXI % I f 33 X 3 33 % mi % ^3 3 3 ^ 3 T 33 
% ^ ^ 1 ^ 33 r % 3 t 33 %’CX % I 33 ^ 3 X 3^3 3 n[ 3 X ^ 'f f 33 
ft 3 r 3 f 33 3 X 33 ff% 3 f 3 TX 3 Xt XJ 3 X 3 X f 3 n: ^t 3 X % ^ 33 X 3 T 
fm f 33 X % II 


r ZT^ 


TOli. IX, PART r. 



hindOst^nt in the united provinces, the panjab, 

CENTRAL PROVINCES, RAJPUTANA, AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

The Hindostani spoken in the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh requires no 
further illustrations. That of Lucknow has already been very fully dealt with. Over 
the rest of the jprovinces, where it is not a vernacular, Hinddstani is largely used by the 
better classes of Musalmans, by Native Christians, by educated Hindus as a lingua 
franca, and very generally in the large cities. The same remarks apply to the Panjab, 
to the Central Provinces, to Rajputana, and to Central India. 
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HINDOSTANT in eastern INDIA. 

Hindostani is also sj)oken in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. In Assam it is 
spoken only by immigrants. In Bihar it is used much as in the United Provinces, but 
to a less extent, a large number of middle class Musalmans speaking Awadhi instead, so 
that we find three languages in use in the territory, — Bihari by the mass of the 
population, Awadhi by middle class Musalmans of the country parts, and Hindostani in 
the great towns and among the upper class Musalmans. As we go East in Bihar the 
employment of Awadhi disappears.^ 

In Bengal proper most of the Musalmans speak Bengali more or less mixed with 
Persian and Arabic words. The upper class Musalmans (who often have marriage 
connexions with Upper India), however, speak Urdu, and often very good Urdu. In 
Western Bengal, Hindostani is more widely spread, and in Birbhum it is largely spoken 
by all Muslims. Hindostani, in fact, is so much the language of the Musalmans of 
Western Bengal and Orissa that when a family is converted to Islam it changes its 
language also. For instance, the Garpada Bhuiya family of Balasore were formerly 
Hindus, but since they became Muslim they have abandoned their native Oriya for 
the Hindostani of their co-religionists. 

The Musalmans of Orissa, though thpy form an exceedingly small fraction of the 
population, have preserved a fairly pure though not very grammatical Urdu, as the 
language of their home life. 

The upper class Musalmans of Bengal employ the Persian character for writing 
their Hindostani. The lower classes, when literate, usually employ the Bengali or the 
Nagari character. In Eastern Bengal, especially, the Nagari is quite common among 
Muslims. As an example of Bengali Hindostani I give a short extract from the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son, which illustrates the language of the Muhammadan population of 
Birbhum. It was received in the Nagari character. The only thing to be remarked in 
it is the spelling. The influence of the Bengali round them makes them pronounce a 
short a, when written, like the 6 in ‘ hot.’ Hence when they wish to write Bindbstani 
in the Bengali or the Nagari character, they do not represent the Hindostani short a 
(pronounced like the u in ‘ nut ’) by a, but, for want of some better expedient, write 
it d. Thus they spell ham, I, ham. Sometimes this Hindostani a is represented by e, 
as in lefM, a son. If they wrote ham, they would pronounce it horn. In other re- 
spects, it will be seen that the Birbhum Hindostani, or (as it is locally called) Musalmani, 
is far from correct. Gender and number are altogether neglected. In transliterating, 
when a short a is written in the original, I represent it by 6. This only occurs in words 
borrowed from Bengali, such as Usoy, property, which is meant' for fgisi?!. Another 
example of the influence of Bengali is the employment of giyd, instead of gayd, to mean 
‘ he went,’ As, we shall see, is also the case in Madras, the use of the agent case with ne 

is unknown. 


I Vide mte, Vol. VI, pp. 118 and S. 


z 2 

N- 


VOL. IX, PAST I. 
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[ No. 15.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

-Hindostani (Birbhum MtjsaimanI). District, Bibbhi'm. 

s ♦ * 

1TXX‘^ ^ I iXPX-^-fW 1 ^.T ^ 

^ f^wi ^ %5r w fw m 

ww-t €t ^xrrq ferra-^f u 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek admi-ka do ler“ka raM. Ds l6k-ke bicli-mi cMidta 
A man-of two sons were. Those people-of middle-in the-yomger 

lefka ap“'na bap>k6 boia, ‘ bap-ji, bisoy-ka 36 bhag bam-ko 
son his-own father-to said, ^father-dear, property-of what shm'e me-to 
milega b bbag ham-ko deo.’ 0 us l6k-ko bisby 

will-he-gof that share me-to give' JSe those people-to the-property 

bbag-kar-diya. Tbora diu bM chhota beta sab kucKh bisoy ek 

divided-and-gave, A-few days after the-yownger son all any property one 

jay^ga kar^ke dur del cbala-giyl, or us ' ja/ga-mg so ap^na 

place made-having a-far country went-away, and that place-in he his-own 

kbarap kbiyal-mg bisby-ko ura-diya. . ' 

evil ideas-in the-property squandered. 
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The Hindostani of Orissa is not written in the Persian character. The few literate 
Musahnans write it in the Oriya character. As an example, I give an extract from 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son. As in Birbhnm Musalmani it is most ungrammatical. 
The agent case with ne is not used, and no attention is paid to gender or number. "W e 
may also note the Oriya (and also Dakhini Hindostani) form hu, employed instead of 
the accusative-dative suflBx kd. 

i No. 16.] 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

Hindostani (ov Oeissa Musaimans). Disteict, Ctjxtack. 

4Q nqQQ\ GQl Q0Q1 811, d CqqCQ QQ,Gq Q^\t\ 

Q91 Q1(Sh1 ! m (§ €91 6 6 

QQ€a QSLQl 9 QQQ. Ql^ 9 €^.l 8 I 1 (!q G 8 IIG& G^S^GQ Q 19 ^ G^l^l Q9Q\ 

' qQ^ 4Q9GO Q€|l n^Q. 8IQG9^§ n^Q. 99199 9QQI SIQ, 99Q£V 

er€-e^QQi 9 Gfl €99319. 9999^1 1 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek admi-ka do larika tha. Aor 6 l6g-ke bich-se 

, A man-of two sons were. And those people-of middle-from 

chhota bawa-ku kaha, ‘bawa, hamara 36 hisa hota hae 6 

the-younger the-father~to said, ‘father, my what share heing is that 

"ham-ku do.’ Aor o 6 log-ke bich-me us-ka daulat bant 

me-to give.’ And he those people-of among-m , him-of wealth dividing 

diya. Aor thore roz-ke bad chhota larika sab ekkaththe kiya aor 

gave. And a-few days-qf qfter the-yoimger son all together made ana 

par-de4-ku gaya, aor uha-par us-kS sab daulat phayel-bap-mi 

<trforeign-land-to went, and there-on his all wealth dehamhery-ini 

1 

loksan kar-diya. ! 

.destroyed made, I 
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HINDOSTANi OF GUJARAT. 

The Hiadostani spokea by the Masalmaas of Gujarat is, on the whole, very fairly 
pure, ^much better than that of Bengal or Orissa. It is naturally influenced somewhat 
by the Gujarati spoken by the surrounding Hindus. This influence is shown prmcij)ally 
in the yocabulary. As a rule the vocabulary is remarkably free from Arabic and 
Persian words, and, when these occur, they are often curiously distorted. On the other 
hand a few Gujarati words, especially the very common ne or ane, and, have been 
adopted. The grammar is, as a rule, correct. The character employed for writing is 

sometimes the Persian, and sometimes the Gujarati. I shall give examples in both 
modes of script. 

The first examjple is in the Persian character. It was sent by the Collector of 
Customs, Bombay, as a specimen of the ‘ Gujarati dialect of Urdu spoken by Musalmans 
of north, central, and south Gujarat.’ Tie following peculiarities may be noted. 

The word for ‘one ’ is eh, not eh. The Arabic word fmul has become phadul, and 
safar has become saphr. There is a Dakhini fdrm apas, used as an oblique form in 

apas-he, of one self. In standard Urdu apas (with a long initial d) is only used in tlie 
plural. 

^ Gujarati forms are ne, and ; bhegnd, to collect ; pdd-dend, to make completely. 

Some forms common in local dialects of Hindostan, which have disappeared in 
sandard Urdu, have survived in Gujarat* Such axe among them ; ka^a (fox 

kahyd)^ it was said ; and sccphrd, on a journev. 
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[ No. 17.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


HindostInI (Gtjjabat vamett). 


ur ^ 




^LuJ^pM di I^;uuu)| ^ yLuiJ ^ C 

^ JX ) li i^yd <L- ^ Lti jb i.ALj L!Tb^ 

y / / / 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek admi-ke , do bete tbe. Ne uno-me-ke cbbote-ne 

A man-of two sons were. And them-m-of the-younger-hy 

‘bawa, ratijbe mere bbag-ka mal de-de.’ Tis-par 

‘father, to-me my share-of prope^'ty give-away.' That-wi 

apas-ke sausar-ke 'unS-ml bbag pad-dija. Ne gbane 

himself-of goods-of them-in division completely -made. And many 

Hikle-tke ki cbbote ckliokre-ne sab bbega kiya, ne 
passed-had that the-yomger son-by all collected was-made, 
dux des-ki sapbrS gay a, ne wl apas-ka dhan 


kaya, 

it-was-said, 
bap-ne 
the-father-by 
dxwas iia 
days not 

koi 

and a-certain 
pbaduliyS-ml 


far country -of on- journey went, 

uda-diya. 

ioas-squanderedt 


and ■ there himself-of wealth debaucheries-in 
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The following little story comes from Surat. It is much more Persianised than 
the preceding specimen, the writer of it signing himself as a Qazi. The only irregu- 
larities are the pronunciation of aur, and, as or, and hai, is, as he, as is customary in 
Gujarat. 
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HiNDOSTiNl (Gujarat variety). 


Central Group. 


District, Surat. 




♦♦ ^ \ , M , .* 

^ J-ai * fjl 1^1 jjj ^ Uf 

. ✓ 

** V / 

‘=—1 vy ‘-7’4 y ^ UT bo ji" 

y* 

^ V? <iiL S3 U^o Ujj ^ cJlii. 

UaTo &r ^ <L. ^_jCLs^ _ jij 

jjl £=Ht?^ ^ jjt (*1^ ^ «j J..U 

^ y. 

* 'SJ eLyJUi. 
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WESTEEN HINDI. 


HiNDOSTANi (GtJJAEAT VARIETY). 


District, Surat. 


TRANSLlfTERATION AND TRANSl-ATION. 

HIKAYAT. 


STOBT. 


Ik 

One 


kisi hakim-ke 
a-certain king- of 

likh-gaya, or 
written-was, and 


nam 

{in~)name 

jawab 

answer 


hakira-e 

the-king 

bua, 

became, 

jawab 
answer 
ki 


miuisif-ki 
just-of 
or mo'af 
and pardoned 

likha, ‘ Ae 
was-written, ‘ 0 
ikh kbol-kar, 


Hkhi, or 

was-written, and 

us-ka talab 
him- of demanded 

rai-mi woh. 

opinion-in he 

kar-diya-gaya. 
he-was-made. 


sbakhs-ne ‘arzi 
person-hy petition 

Tis-mg kuchJi-ka kucbh. 
it-in something-of anything 
bna. Bare fa?l-e !^uda-se 

became. At-last grace-of God-by 

qasur-mand ‘amdan sabit na 

guilty intentionally proved not 

To us-k5 us-ke bap-ne 

Then Mm-to him-of the-father-hy 

farzand, msaii-k5 cbabiye 

son, mankind-to it-is-necessary that eyes opened-having, and 

dekh-bhal-kar kam kiya-kare, ki gkaflat-se 

seen-having business he-should-make-a-practice-of -doing, that carelessness-by 

itna dbokba na kbae, ki jis-se ap dukh ntbawe. Is- 

so-much blunder not he-may-eat, that which-from himself sorrow he-may-raise. This- 

par yeh naql, — Ek ^akhs-ne, kisi tabib-se kaba ki, “mera 

- A person-by a-certain doctoi'-to it-was-said that, “ my 


mere 

my 

or 


pyare 

dear 

babnt 

much 


naql, 

on this fable, 
pet dukbta-be.” 
belly aching-is.” 

Kaba ki, 
It-was-said that, 
surma diya, 

eye-ointment was-given 
karna cbabiye, 
to-be-done''* is-necessary, 
kbata. 


Tabib-ne pucbba ki, 

The-doctor-by it-was-asked that 
“ jali roti.” jLaba-gaya 

“ burnt bread." Said-it-is 

or kaba ki, 

and it-was-said that, 
kis-vaste ki akb acbcbbi 
what-for that eyes well 
Hasil yeb ki 


not he-would-have-eaten.” Moral this that 
bosjtiyari or khabardari-se kijiye. 


“aj kya kbaya-tba ? ” 
“ today what eaten-was ? ” 

ki tabib-ne use 

that the-doctor-by to-him 

“ akb6-ka ‘ilaj pable 

“ eyes-of treatment first 

boti, to Jali roti 

if-had-been, then burnt bread 

sarkar-ka kam babut 

government-of business much 


or ^aflat na kijiye.’ 
ZSigTnce and c^efuUess-with you-should-do, and carelessness not you-should-do: 

TOL. IX, PAST !• 
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WBSTEEN HINDI. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

A certain man wrote an application addressed to a king. In it lie wrote a deal of 
nonsense, and he was called on for an explanation. By the grace of God the king, 
who was a just monarch, found him not guilty of having committed his fault intentionally, 
and he was pardoned. Then his father wrote a letter to him saying, ‘ O my dear son, 
everyone should do everything with open eyes, and after mature consideration, so that 
he may not fall into any blunder through his carelessness, and thereby sup sorrow 
There is a fable to this effect. — A man once complained to a doctor that he had a pain 
in his belly. The doctor asked him what he had been eating that day. “ Only a bit 
of burnt bread,” said he. The story goes that the doctor gave him for medicine some eye- 
ointment, “ for,” said he, “ it is important first of all to apply remedies to your eyes. If 
they had been sound, you would not have catena bit of burnt bread.” The moral of this 
is that in dealing with Government, you should show intelligence and watchfulness, 
and avoid every kind of carelessness.’ 



HINDOSTANI OF &UJAEAT. 
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The next specimen is an extract from the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and comes 
from the Mahikantha Political Agency. It is written in the Gujarati character. It 
win be noticed that in general style it resembles the specimen received from Bombay. It 
is not highly Persianised, and possesses a few Gujarati idioms. As elsewhere in Gujarat 
the diphthong au becomes o, as in or, and ; ddlat, wealth. There is considerable laxity 
in employing the numbers of the pronouns, e.g., us-mM-he for un-me-ke. The vowel d 
sometimes becomes w, as it does dialectically in Upper India. Thus the sign of the 
dative-accusative is ku, not kd, and the oblique plural of nouns ends in u, not 5. The 
oblique s ing nlav of the first personal pronoun is muj, not mujh, which is also an Upper 
India dialectic form. Gujarati words are sometimes employed. Such are cJihete, far, 
and hhegn&, to collect. 


« 
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[ No. 19.3 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group- 

WESTBEN HINDI. 

HiNDosTlKi (Gtjjaeat variett). Agency, Mahikantha. 

%, PiSlSCtSl >1^1 I, »!« 

?l€icl €1. 5}i^ (iri iH«»l h?., »lHl, 5^1^ 'll 

lieict §41 €i. (§y^ 4l4t M ‘H41 |Sl€l M41, M4^ 613(1. (3%i 

={l^ »iS ^ §%l^ §y| ^isvi. SiR 5>i «(toii <H4 'tlii 

\ §HH%t sHH'lt ^ §Rl!l (isi *11, 5li:i fs«ll ri^l. 


i 
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I No. 19.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


HindostanI (Gtjjauat variety). 


Agency, Maeikantha. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Ek admi-ke do bete the. Or us-ml-ke chhote-ne 

One man-of two sons were. And tliem-in-of the-younger-hy 

bap-ku kaha ke, ‘ bapu, milkat-ka mera hissa muj-ko 

the-father-to it-was-said that, ‘father, the-property-qf my share me-to 

de.’ Or us-ne un-ku dolat blhech di. Or 

give.’ And him-hy them-to the-wealth having-divided loas-given. And 

thode din pichhe, chhofca beta, sab bhegi kar-kar, chhete 

a-feio days after, the-yomger son , , all collected having-made, a-far 


mulak-me 
country-in 
uda 

having-wasted 


gaya, or 

went, and 

di. 

was-given. 


wa moi-maihe-me apni dolat 

there pleasure-and-enjoyment-in Ms-own wealth 

Or us-ne sab kharach-dale, pichhe 

And him-hy all was-spent-entirely, afterwards 

us des-ml bada duk&l pada, or us-ku tangai padne lagi. 

that country-in a-great fami/ne fell, and him-to distress to-fall 

Or wo ja-kar us miilak-ke rahenewalu-ml-sl ek-ke 

And he having-gone that country-of dwellers-in-from 

raha, or us-ne us-ku apnl khetar-me bhSdu-ku 
remained, and hy-him him-to his-own field-in swine 
bheja. Or 36 singa bhud khate-the, 

U-was-sent. And what husks the-swine eating-were, them-in-from 

pet bharne-ku us-ka dil tha, or us-ku kisi-ne diya 

Aeliy filling-for him-of mind was, and him-to anyone-hy it-was-given 


one-of 

charane 

feeding 


us-me-se 


began. 

waht 

near 

waste 

for 

apna 

his-own 

nahl. 

not. 
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HlNDOSTANl OF CUTCH. 

The Hind5stam spoken in Cntoh is more corrnpt than the foregoing specimens. 
It is fuU of Grujarati, and has also local peculiarities of its own. As a specimen I give a 
short folk-tale. It is not worth while to give a complete account of the h’regularities, 
but the following are the main points worthy of notice. Some of the forms given below 
are interesting survivals of an archaic dialect which has elsewhere been levelled down to 
the general standard of Hindostani. Such, especially, is the use of IM for the nominative 
case of the first personal pronoun, while mS is reserved for the case of the agent. In, 
standard Hindostani has passed out of use, and mat is employed for the nominative, 
although it is by origin an instrumental. 

There is the usual Gujarat change of ai to e in esa, such ; he, is ; and by me. 

Verbs are often contracted when the root ends in Ti. This is also found in the 
dialects of Upper India. Examples are raiya, they ( fern.) remained ; kaya, it was said ; 
hetd~he, he says. 

Feminine nouns have a nominative plural in a, as ahha, eyes; chlja, things. 
Adjectives agreeing with feminine nouns in the plural, also end in a, as raiyd, they 
(fem.) remained ; sdjia, sound, in good health (agreeing with akha). We sometimes 
find neuter adjectives, as in deya (masc.), dei^l (fem.), de^ (neuter), to be given. 

The oblique plural ends in so also ku is used for ko. Thus, vaidh-k^, to the 
doctor ; akh^-ma, in the eyes. 

In the pronouns, A# is ‘ I,’ with an agent mere or mat Tije is ‘to thee.’ The- 
Gujarati^#® is used for ‘ self.’ 

Thh word for ‘ and ’ is the Gujarati ane. 
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[ No. 20.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTANI (GtJJABAT YABIBTY). DiSTEIO'I, Outoh. 

wli 1,1^ aHi>Hi tni. CtHl 5li VHA elili 

I •rJi n >1^ (ci^ =*Hm %112P H ilH Si9 49. 3l%ll 

5^1^ (m 3 cl mH M’wicl =HIM (d%>A =*Hi'^Mi SMl etanctl, <vHi =^lMcli ctHl ctMl Si9 

1 il9 «l 9Mcll. (^^5^ 'mMI sRcfl; aHM <wHi (rt%lSl (well Ml (clctl (<tW^ 

UlMMi 5HIOHI clHi (ct%lH (aMsfl ^hKi yi(w>Hi sa(ct=»Hif =2HM S51R M?l Mi^l. ll^ wHl ^-“icfl cim 

MWl Mi^sasi9 ^w Ml H9; MRcl W%i^lii9 (i=»Hi 49. mH <^'^i6'5l ^Mi cl Mt^ ^i^M sl9 ©I MiH m 

(l=iHi. (a%i §M\«n 4 (ciMi^ h^«hirmI “lieii nni. ^i=ifl4 H^"ii».Mi iMi %> ^ ^ Icii ^ 4 <tici 

llROl ^ Wt =*hM %ll£? ^IH cil sd ; ^i^l il9 H »l«l b\l\ Ml. 3il 5ctl § % 

^ %1123 ^l ^41 i, ^IM ^cfl ^ cll sH’Miw 4i- ^ wHl M >1^1 ^iW clMi <| M H«?/l 

'Ctto =fiwl »IM ^rtl %l«l ^IMW McQ ; MI^ 44 iJ %li 'HIM ^cll i iJmi ^H'HimI MHl i. M^J § \ 

M^t Mcft H9 1. 


I 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

HindostanI (Gujarat variety). District, Cutch. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek dosi-ki §kh5 raiya. Tadha tis-ne te 

A-certain old-woman-qf eyes stopped {-seeing). Then Jier-hy them 
saji karne saru ek vaidh-kS biilaya ; ani sakhsi raklini 
sound making for one physician-to it-was-called ; and witnesses having -key t 

esa wadar kiya ke, ‘jo tU raeri akhi sajiS karega t5 

such bargain was-made that, ‘ if thou my eyes sound loilt-make then 

mere tije chakri deni ; pan akh, saji na 

by-me to-thee {a-reward-for-)service is-to-be-given ; but the-eyes sound not 
hoy to kai tije dena nai.’ Esa karar 

may-be then anything to-thee is-to-be-given not' Such contract 

karni pichhi te vaidh wakhUe-wakliat awe tis-ki 

having-made then that physician time-after-time having-come her 

akhU-mi potS-ki dawa lagatar, ani jadha jadha awta 

eyes-in his-own medicine med-to-apply , and when when he-used-to-comc 
tadha tadha kai-ke-kaT le jata. lyS karte 

then then something-or-other having-taken he-used-to-go. Thus doing 

there th5re karni tis-ki badhi milkat chura-liti. Ani 


Uttle 

Utile 

having-done 

her all 

property ivas-stolen-away . 

And 

jadha 

tisrka 

jita 

tha 

tita 

badhe tis-ke hath-ma avya, 

tadha 

when 

her-of 

as -much 

was 

that-much 

all him-of hand-in came, 

then 

tis-ni 

tis-ki 

akha 

sajia 

kitia ; 

ani karar pramini 

paise 

him-by 

her 

eyes 

sound 

were-made 

; and contract according-to 

money 


mage. Dosi jadha dekhHi hui, tadha ghar-ma 

was-demanded. The-old-woman tvhen seeing became, then house-in 

p6tn-ki kai chij dekhi nai. Waste is-kd kai dia 


her-own any thing was-seen not. Therefore him-to anything icas-given 
nai. Vaidh hano-han karni laga ta-pan dosi-ni 

not. The-physician a-disturbance to-make began then-even the-old-womam-by 

kai use dhadh na dia. Tis-upar-thi te tis-ku dharbar-ml 

any to-him heed not was-given. Thereupon he her-to court-in 
bola gaya. 
having-caUed went. 
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HINDOSTANi OP GUJAEAT. 



Posi-ne 

dharffiar-ma kaya ke. 

'i 

manas 

je 

keta 


The-old-woman-hy 

Gourt-in it-was-said that. 

‘ this 

man 

lohat 

telling 

he. 

te sachi wat 

he ; karan ke j5 meri 

5kh 

saji 


hoy 

is, 

that true story 

is ; because that if my 

eyes 

sound 

may-become 

to 

tis-kU paisa 

daS ; pan andhi-j 

rahn 

to 


Jkai 


then 

him- to 

money 

I-should-give ; 

but 

blind-only 

if-I-remain 

then 

anything 

na 

dan. 

esa 

karar 

tha. 

Have 0 

keta 

he ke. 

not 

I-should-give, i 

mch 

an-agreement 

teas. 

Noio he 

saying 

is that. 


i 

saji 

ho-rahi-he ; ” 

pan 

hn 

rw r\j 

same 

keti-hu ke. 

“this {she) 

sound 

has-become 

but 

I on- 

-the-contrary 

say 

that. 

“hu 

to 

andhi 

-3 

hn.” 

Karan ke 

jadhS mi 

meri 

5kh khoi 

“ 1 

indeed 

blind-only 

am” 

Because that 

uohen I 

my 

eyes lost 

tadhS 

hn 

ghar-me 

Q 

'hani tareh-ki 

chija 

ani Sara 

sara 

saman 

then 

I 

house-in 

many hinds-of 

things 

and good 

good 

furniture 


dekhti. Pan liaye i sa kkane keta-ke ke, “ is-ka 

med-to-see. But note he oath having-eaten saying-is that, “ her 
andhapa gaya he ; ” pan hn ghar-ml ek pan cMj dekhHi-nai-hn.’ 

Uindness gone is ; ” but I house-in one even thing seeing -not-am^ 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

An old woman having lost the use of hey eyes, called in a physician to heal them, 
and made this bargain with him in the presence of witnesses, that if he should cure her 
blindness, he should receive from her a sum of money ; but if her infirmity remained, 
she should give him nothing. This agreement being entered into, the physician time after 
time applied his salve to her eyes, and, on every visit taking something away, stole by little 
and little aU her property. When he had got all she had, he healed her, and demanded 
the promised payment. The old woman when she recovered her sight and saw none 
of her goods in the house, would give him nothing. The physician insisted on his claim, 
and, as she still refused, summoned her before the judge. The old woman thus spoke in 
the ' court : ‘ This man here speaks the truth in what he says ; for I did promise to give 
him a sum of money, if I should recover my sight ; but if I continued blind, I was to 
aive him nothiog. Now he declares that I am healed. I, on the contrary, affirm that I 
am stm blind ; for when I lost the use of my eyes, I saw in my house various chattels and 
valuable goods ; but now, though he swears I am cured of my blindness, I am not able to ■ 

see a single thing in it.’ 


2 B- 


VOIi. 1 % 1. 
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DAKHINT of BOMBAY. 

The following specimen of the Dakhini of the Bombay Presidency is the first half 
of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, prepared in the office of the Collector 
of Customs of Bombay. It is said to illustrate the dialect of the ‘Mtisalmans of 
the Deccan,’ 

As pointed out above {vide pp. 58 and 62), the Dakhini of Bombay has not abandoned 
the use of the case of the Agent before the past tenses of transitive verbs, — indeed, in the 
present example it goes even further than the standard form of Hindostani in this 
respect. Por instance, the verb holna, to sjoeak, is throughout treated as a transitive verb, 
whereas in the standard dialect it is always intransitive. Moreover, the Agent case is 
sometimes used with the past tense of an intransitive verb, as also occurs in some of the 
W estern Hindi dialects of Upper India. Thus, GhJidhre-ne gayd, the boy went, literally, 
‘by the boy it was gone.’ There are some cases of the influence of Marathi. Por 
instance, dpm is used not only in its proper sense of ‘ own,’ but also to mean ‘ we ’ in- 
cluding the person addressed. Again the forms mdje and majJie, to me, are both due to 
the same influence. In mal mere bap-lcadan jaE, I will go to my father, we have mere 
used where in the standard we should have apne. This looks like the influence of 
Gujarati. Ane or rd for ‘ and ’ is also Gujarati. BM is also used at the beginning of a 
sentence to mean ‘and,’ which is quite irregular. Saur for ‘ and ’ is common in dialects 
of Western Hindi and of Eajasthani. 

Typical of Dakhini are the use of jidJiar to mean ‘when’ and ‘where’ instead of 
‘ whither wd for woh, he ; kbl-ne for Msl~ne : and aihd for thd, he was. Attention may 
be drawn to the frequency vrith which Arabic and Persian words are incorrectly spelt. 


r 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTANi (Dakhini OP Bombat Deccan). Bombay. 

jL S^l^j ^ c_0 JLo c__^J^ bb 

jLo ''T^ ^ '^yf yf 

J> -f m, 

*^1 1 ^ i»_5'-bo 

^j} cJj; ^ <L-y> y” 

<«i/v ~ 1^3^)) yf yf <^— ci_l.;gi^jiO ^ LpJt^- 

y cj.J *) *= bo < L . y f 

P Lbo bl^ bjj yjjl ^ {J/^ ^ i-^b C_y/0 _ ^yj 

c-y^ cL_ - * fjyb y <L. y W «i" 

^U c^jj «£L (J^A/0 y c:_^| . &r .1 ^b 

^ i_ y 15 «=i-iy) ly y ly ^b 

iy ^ ^ b| I^b (..^b J^l lej| a^ ^ ^ X.^S'.O-W ^^Bubo 

j» 

^ yj^ <is_^i y '^' 'v’^ ^ y^"i jy^ ^yy 

2 B 2 


TOL, IX, PART I. 



WESTERN HINDI. 


I'lSS 


/ 


U 




is 




u ^ 






2j^ y»^ Ij^ ^i^Lw c_^jjj j p>/o Lai &iJ J «i_ “ ^y 

~ sf ^y ^ 4-^ V^ ^ jb^"^ 

^b d— jUj .y^ e^U _ ^Uj 


^ J?^ ^ ^ y^ 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDosTANi (Dakhini OF Bombat Deccan). 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

ohliote 


Bombay. 


Ek admi-ke do bete the. 


Un-me-se 


cbbore-ne 


One man-of 

two sons were. 

Them-in-from 

the-younger 

boy-by 

bola, ^ ‘ baba, 

mere bbag-ka 

mal 

maje 

de.’ 

Haur 

us-ne 

it-was-said, father, 

my share-of 

property 

to-me 

give.' 

And 

him-by 

un-mi bbag 

par-diya. 

Bobut 

din 

nabf 

gae-tbe, 

ki 

them-i/n share was-completely- given. 

Many 

days 

not 

gone-were. 

that 


us-ke piobbe cbbote 
that-of after the-younger 
koi dur g5w-ku 

a-certain distant village-io 
buUarpane-mi bigad-dal|. 


bbandola 

wealth 

udbar 


jam' 

collected 

ja-kar 


debauchery -in 
us-ku tangi 
him>-to want 
koi admi-ki 
a man-of 
•cbarane-ku 
feeding-foj' 
kbane-ku raji 
■^ating-for 


was-wasted. 
bdne lagi. 
to-be began. 
naukari pakri. 
service was-accepted. 
bbeja. 
it-was-sent. 

atba, 
was, 


chbokre-ne sab 
boy-by all 

gaya, bbi 

it-was-gone, and there gone-having 

Tab us muluk-mi bbari dukal 

Then that country-in severe famine 
Ane us-ne, ja-kar 

And him-by gone-having that-village-belongmg-to 

Ane un-ne us-ku kbet-ml dukkar 

And him-by him-to 


kar-kar 
made-having 
sab mal 
all property 

para, ane 
fell, and 


us-gaw-wale 


field-in 


swme 


apne 

his-own 


Jidbar wob 
When he 
kitne mulkari bai 

how-mmy ' servants are 

kba-kar bacbe, 

eaten-having remains-ovei 
ne mere bap-kadan 
o/nd my ' father-near 

mai*ne tere samne 
me-by thee-of before 

mS nabl bai ; maj 

face not is; 


me 


Jidbar 

wob 

dukkar 

kbane-ke 

konde-ku bbi 

When 

he 

swine 

food-of 

husTts even 

pan wu bbi 

us-ku 

koi-ne 

diya nabl. 

but that even 

him-to 

anyone-by^ 

was -given not. 

budli-me 

aya, 

tad 

bola, ' 

mere bap-kane 

sense-in 

came. 

then 

he-said. 

‘ my father-near 

: ki 

un-ku 

itna 

kbana 

milta-bai ki 

' that 

them-to 

so-much 

food 

being-got-is that 

ne 

mai bbukb-se 

marta-bu. 

Mai utbi. 

, and 

I hunger-by 

dymg-am. 

1 will-arise. 

jai, 

ne 

use 

boli ki 

., " are bap, 

will-go, 

and to-him will-say that, " 0 father, 

pap 

kiya, 

so tera beta bulwane-ka n^jbe 

sin was-done. 

and thy son 

callmg-of to-me 

le ek 

mulkari 

samajb.” ’ So 

wob utba, aur 

one 

servant 

consider*' ' So 

he arose, and 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


apne bap pas aya. Pan jab wob tbore dur atha ki 

Ms-own father near came. JBut when he at-a-little distance was that' 

us-ke bap-ne us-ku dekha, ane use pyar aya. So 

him-of the-father-hy him-to it-was-seen, and to-him affection came. So 

wob bbag-kar use gale lagaya, ue mukka liya. Ane 

he run-having him on-the-necTe was-applied, and kiss was-taken. And 


bete-ne apne bap-ku bold, ‘ baba, mai^ne Ailah-ke satnne 

the-son-by his-oion father -to it-was-said, ‘father, me-by God-of before 

ane tere samne guna kiya, so max tera beta bulwane-ka 

and thee-of before fault was-done, therefoi'e I thy son calling-of 

sajawar nabi.’ Pan bap-ne apne naukarS-ku bola ki, 

deserving am-not* But the-father-by his-own servants-to it-tcas-said that, 

‘ obaukbot bastar lao, ne is-ko > bbi hatb-me cbballa 

‘ good garment bring, and this-one-to put-on ; and hand-on ring 
pinao, ne paw-me juta Ane cbalo, apan kbawi, ne 

put-on, and feet-on shoe put-on. And come, we-all loill-eat, and 

kbusbya manai, kyu-ki yeb mera beta mara tba, so pbir jita 

happiness celebrate, because this my son dead was, he again living 

bua; wob gatna tba, s5 mila.’ So wob cbaman karne lage. 

became, he lost was, he was-got. So they merriment to-make began. 
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Tlie following specimen of Bombay Bakbini comes from tlie district of Nortli 
Xanara. It will be found to agree very closely with, the grammatical sketch given on 
pp. 59 and ff., although it departs much more widely from Standard Urdu than does the 
specimen which came from Bombay Town. It will be seen that the Agent case with 
ne is regularly employed, but that the Madras custom is followed of making the verb 
agree in gender, number, and p)erson with the subject instead of the object, in spite of 
the presence of the ne. The Agent case is used even Avith intransitive verbs. Examples 
are mm-ne laya-^, I have brought ; bhat-ne do handiya Idyd, the Bhat brought two pots; 
loTcS-ne hJiand dene lage, the people began to give food. 

Among peculiarities of pronunciation, we may note a local tendency to convert 5 to 
sh. Thus, ushe for use, to him ; paishe, pice ; s^iMyd, he taught. In the latter case there 
is also a dropping of the aspiration of kh. The correct Urdu form would be sihhdyd. 
With this loss of aspiration we may compare the dropping of the initial h of the auxiliary 
verb in phrases like Idyd-M, I have brought, for Idyd-lm, and letd-e, you are taking, 
miltd-e, it is got. Words borrowed from Arabic are sometimes altered, q being changed 
to M, as in skanMd, for skauql, devoted to ; waMkat, for waqt, time. There is a tendency 
to shorten long vowels when they fall in unaccented syllables, as in lejd-kq, for lejd-hm*, 
having taken away, and bazar for bazar, a market. So also sarkd for sarlhhd, like. In 
ddlnd, to place, a cerebral d has been dentalised. All these latter are regular Dakhini 
peculiarities. 

Other Dakhini forms which are prominent are atlid meaning ‘ was ’ and the regular 
use of the plural for the singular. Thus, un is over and over again used for m, and hS, 
they are, for hdi, he is. The verb bblnd is regularly treated as transitive, as in bhaf-ne 
hblyd, the Bhat said. Verbs of speaking and asking put the person addressed in the 
accusative and not in the ablative ; thus, bJiat-kb puclihyd, he asked the Bhat. Note the 
curious way in which the words bdl-kb bblyd, having said he said, are appended, like the 
Sanskrit iti, to every statement made by any of the characters of the story. 

A few instances of borrowing from Marathi occur. Such are the emphatic oh in 
tcaisd-ch, even in that way, and the word rdwd, a parrot. 

The specimen is a folk-tale which is left unfinished by the original scribe. 
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WBSTEKK HINDI. 


HindostSnI (Dakhini op Bombay). Disteict, Noeth Kanaea. 

* W) ^ ^ 

^ L_^A*> 

&r •i- ^ 4*^ 

l^la. CDjO CL-^ji} C_0l5) Ia^J ^aXl^ lJXst’ 

lil^X ^ J^4- jJf" L_X:?| Jjp (j^ £^1 

(_Xu) ^ til.§X 8^ -3^ ^ a j(3 ^ !5u 

y" _y (jX?)!; c.yX4^ '-^-J L.r4^ a!‘^ 

y ^_;:’ ^ y ^“1 fy ^:/V® e;J^l) 

LA*') y ^W- ^ y^ ^•^v y ^ ^'*** cljU 

(^_^AaX ;_a“| yi ^ 4^"^ cJa'VX ^ ^y ^ W* ^4X ^ (.^"^ 

'•^■'^ (_>“i y ^ 4-^ y> ^ ^ y^ (.^j 

C-p-jJ^ ds^:^<S^ ^yS ' 

i^yy ^ 4y^ 

i.jry ^ c^ ^ux 1^ ^ 

* 4^ (ill)}) _y_y jy y *^4 la^i y v..ry i yi ly-' 

^ «i-ty j^j y y ^1 ^xj 8j ^^J y ^ 
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5^ C- ^ ^ 

]j^ JjJ ji ^ U£1 <L^ cu4 L^xs4J 

^ ^ i^^jj _y 4 ^ y ^ _y" 

Ia^ ^ ^^^(.^llJLc til^ UsXT yj'^ ^-sv i 

L^i y ^ u.^^1) ^ ^ J-??^ 

L^J ^ Jy ^y J 5 W ^"j ^ Jiy y 

c:j u>*'J y » u^/ 

U Ky 

u>“l y-U^^, 

J|t3 jjl J^W J-}t^ '-X;! cr") J^f 

y ‘«^^b y^ 1)^ '«^‘^ (.:/^j^l y ^ 

4y v^ i^^b y ^ u5^^ '-b^'^ y •y ^ 



y^J i^jt’ <^1 y y y ^ 

y ^ J 5 W '^■$ 7 ' L^l y ^ 4y j^y jj 

(^v° ^ ^~^b y ^ bx^j f^^b 

A / 

* y y ^ Sr^^ 4)^ ^ 


2 C 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTANi (DaKHINI OF BoMBAT). DISTRICT, NORTH KaNARA. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ga5-mi ek bkat atka. Wok jogar-ka bara shaiikM atka. 

A village-vi one bliat was. He gambling-of much fond was. 

Us jpgar-ke kkel-mi ap“ni sab gkar-dar harya, aiir bhik 

That gamhling-of play-in his-own whole household was-lost, and alms 

mangne-kb nikalya. Tab os-ke zat-wale l6k5-ne aj^ne 

hegging-for he-went-out. Then his caste-men people-hy their-own 

dil-mi samje ki, ‘ lalii bkik mangne lagya, to ikade 

mind-in it-was-thought that, ‘ this{-man) alms to-beg began, then at-one 
wakkat dusre zat-mi bhi jalga.’ Is-waste is-ke zat-ke lok5-ne ' 

time other caste-in also he-will-go.” Therefore his caste-of people-by 

kar roz ek sher chaiwal-ka kkana paka-ko dene lage. Yo 

every day one seer rice-of food coohed-having to-give began. This 

bkat kar roz Ja-ko wok kkana le>ko ata-tka. Ek 

bhat every day gone-having that food tahen-having used-to-come. One 

din ek knnbi ek jangli rawi-ko beckne-ko laya. Tan wok 

day one cultivator one wild parrot-to selling-for brought. Then that 

rawa kimr-mi bara atka, is-waste kaun nshe liya nai ; M 

parrot age-in great was, therefore any -one him took not; what 

bole to wok bat shike sarka na-tha. Tan wok kunbi 

should-say then he speech to-learn like not-was. Then that cultivator 

pkir-ko gkar-kd j ata-tka, us wakkat-mb wok kkana lata-tka. 
returning home-to going-was, that time-in he food brmging-was , 
So bkat-ko wok kunbi milya. Tau us kunbi-ne us 

So the-bhaf-fo that cultivator was-met. Then that cultivator-by that 

bkat-ko puckhya ki, ‘ yo raw! tu leta-l, kya ? ’ Tau us 
bhat-to was-asked that, ‘ this parrot thou buying-art, eh ? ’ Then that 

bkat-ne bblya ki, ‘ koi, mai lekga, lekin mere-kane kuckk paishe 

bhat-by was-said that, ‘yes, I will- take, but me-with any pice 

nai, mere-kane jara kkana ki ; is-mi-s5 ada kkana mai tuje 

{are-)not, me-with a-little food is ; this-in-from half food 1 thee 

deSga.’ • Tau wok kunbi bkukka atka, is-waste us , kunbi-ne 

will-give.’ Then that cultivator hungry was, this-for that cultivator-by 
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’ US 

bat-ko 

kabul 

kar-ko 

raws diya. 

Tau 

us 

that 

speech-to 

accepting 

made-having 

the-parrot was-given. 

Then 

that 

bhat-ne 

woh 

rawa' 

le-ko 

apne ghar-ko aya, 

aur 

us 

bhat-by 

that 

parrot 

tahen-having 

his-own home-to came. 

and 

that 


khane-me-ka 

jara khana 

rawe-ko 

dal-k5. 

baqi 

khana 

food-in-of 

a-little food the-parrot-to 

placed-having , remaining 

food 

ape 

khaya. Jara 

wakhat 

hue bado 

woh 

raws 

{by-) himself 

was-eaten. A-little 

time 

passed after 

that 

parrot 

bhat-kane 

bat karne lagya. 

Tau 

bhat apne 

dil-mi 

hard 

the-bhat-with 

speech to-do began. 

Then 

the-bhat his-own 

mind-in 

much 

khu^ hua, aur rawe-ko 

puchhya 

ki, ‘ tu kya 

bolta* 

•i?’ 


pleased became, and tlie-pam'ot-to ashed that, ‘thou loliat speahing-ao't? ^ 


Tau us rawe-ne bolya ki, ‘ are bhat, tujbe diu-daroz kitna 
Then that parrot-by was-said that, ‘ 0 bhat, to-thee daily how-much 

khaua milta-l ? ’ Bbat-ue boiya, ‘ maje ek sber-ka 

dinner being- given-is ? ’ The-bhat-by was-said, ‘ to-me one seer-of 


milta-e.’ 

Tau 

us 

rawe-ne 

bhat-kd 

shikaya 

ki, 

‘ abhi 

being-given-is.' 

Then 

that 

parrot-by 

the-bhat-to 

was-advised 

that, 

‘ now- 

til us 

lokl-ko 

bol 

ki, “ 

maje itta 

khanl-ko 

ohawal 

thou those 

people-to 

say 

that, ‘ 

‘ me so-nmch 

eating -for 

uncoohed-rice 

deo,” b5l-k6 ' boL’ 

Waisa-ch us bhat-ne 

ja-ko 

us Idka-ko , 


give,” said-having 

say.’ 

So-even 

that bhat-by gone-having 

those people-to 

boiya. 

Tau 

us 

l6kS-ne 

us-ki 

bat qabul 

kari ; 

aur 

was-said. 

Then 

those 

people-by 

his 

speech accepted was-made 

; and 

usbe ek 

^er 

chawai 

jari lakri aur 

jari dal 

dene 

lage. 

to-him one 

seer 

rice 

some wood and 

some split-peas 

to-give 

began. 

Tau unhi 

ek 

din 

woh Sara 

le-ko 

apne rawe-kane aya, 

, aur 

Then he 

one 

day 

that all 

taking 

his-oion parrot-to came 

, and 

rawg-ko 

b5lya 

ki. 

‘ tu-ne 

bole 

sarka mai-ne 

chawai 

parrot-to 

said 

that. 

‘ thou-by^ 

saying 

according-to 

I 

rice 

laya-h.’ 

Tau woh rawe-ne 

boiya 

ki, ‘ is-mi-ke 

ade 

chawai 

brought-have.’’ 

Then that parrot-by 

loas-said that, ‘ this-in-of 

half 

rice 


bazar-me le-ja-ko 
bazaar-in taking 

us-mi-so td 
that-in-frmn thou 


bech, 

tau tuje 

pach 

paishe 

milege ; tau 

sell, 

then to-thee 

five 

pice 

will-be-got ; then 

ek 

bari handi 

aur 

ek 

nanhi handi 

one 

big earthen-pot 

and 

one 

small earthen-pot 


le-ko ao,’ bol-k5 balya. Tau us bhat-ne woh. 

tahenrhaving corned said-having it-was-said. Then that bhat-by that 

cbawal becb-ko do haudiyi laya, aur rawi-ke samne 

Tice sold-having two earthen-pots toere-brougU, and parrot-of before 

VOIi. IX, part I. _ -2 c i . 
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rakhya. Tau rawe-ne bolya ki, ‘ us bari bandi-me 
wer e-put. . Then parrot-by was- said that, ‘ that big earthen-pot-in 
paka aiir naDbi-ml dal.’ Tau us bbat-ue pakaya. 

■Gooh and small-in split-peas.' Then that bhat-by was-coohed. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

In a certain village there was a Bhat^ who was a great gambler. By it lie lost all 
Ms property, and so be went out to beg. His caste-fellows said to each other that if be 
went on begging be would some day lose bis caste, and so they gave him every day a seer 
of cooked rice. Each day be used to go and fetch Ms dinner home. One day a cultivator 
brought a wild parrot for sale to the village, but it was too old for any one to buy it, as 
there was no likelihood of its learning to speak. As he was going home with the bird 
he met the Bhat returning with his dinner. The cultivator asked him if he would buy 
the bird. ‘That I will,’ said the Bhat, ‘ but I have no money. All that I have is tMs 
food, and if you like you can take haK of it as the price.’ The cultivator was hungry, 
and so he made a bargain on these terms. The Bhat took the parrot home and after 
giving him a little of Ms half -share of the food ate the rest. Shortly afterwards the 
parrot began to speak to Mm, at which the Bhat was much pleased, and asked him what 
he was saying. The parrot said, ‘ 0 Bhat, how much dinner do you get each day ? ’ ‘I 
get one seer.’ Said the parrot, ‘ tell those people to give you uncooked rice.’ The Bhat 
did so, and his people agreed, and gave him a seer of uncooked rice, some wood, and some 
split peas. One day he took all these and brought them to the parrot saying, ‘ I have 
brought uncooked rice as you told me.’ The parrot said, ‘ sell half the rice in the bazar, 
and you will get five pice for it. With these buy two earthen pots, a big and a small 
one.’ He did so and showed the pots to the parrot. ‘Now,’ said the parrot, ‘cook the 
rice in the big pot, and the split peas in the small one.’ So the Bhat cooked his dinner. 

{Mere the story ends abruptly. The remaining adventures of the pm'rot and the 
Bhat are unknown to me.) 


khana 

food 





^ Bhats are a sept of Bx^mans*. Many of tliem live by begging* 
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The next specimen of Dakhini comes from the State of Savantvadi, which lies just 
north of Goa. It is a folktale. The language closely resembles the Dakhini of Madras, 
the most important exception being the use of the word hatd to mean ‘ was.’ This word 
is Tised in Gujarat, Braj and Bundelkhand in the same meaning, and a possible explana- 
tion of its presence here may be that it is a survival from the tenth century, when llatna- 
giri and the neighbouring country was ruled by Yadavas. Braj is the head-quarters of 
, that tribe. 

The principal peculiarities of this form of Dakhini are as follows : — 

Arabic words are deformed in the borrowing. Such are garib for gharib, and 
klidta/)' for Mkdtir. We may also note as an irregular pronunciation wMgnd, instead of 
rmgnd, to demand. Sbi', and, is a dialectic form in Upper India. AchJind means 
‘ to be.’ 

The sign of the Agent case is nl. Bor the dative we have ke-m, as in us-M-m, to 
him. This shows the origin of the common Dakhini form hand. 

As already stated, the word for ‘was’ i%hatd. We have also td in lagyd-fd, had 
happened. Td is also a Bundeli form. The present tense of the auxiliary verb loses its 
aspiration in composition, as in dtd-d, I am coming ; nhdtt-d, thou art running. 

The case of the Agent is used in the Madras fashion, i.e. the verb agrees in number 
and gender -with the noun in the Agent case and not with the object. I therefore ignore 
the suffix of the Agent in the interlinear translation, and treat it as non-existent. The 
case is even used before intransitive verbs. Examples of the way in which it is employed 
are, — un-m bdlyd, he said ; %n-m boll, she said ; Mm milele mdl-kl ehdrl haryd, someone 
made tale-bearing of (about) the treasure trove ; un-m mundl haldyd, he shook his head ; 
un-nl dil-me Idyd, he brought into his mind, he thought. 

The Gujarati past participle in eld is common. Thus, bhareld tapld, a filled vessel ; 
mileld mdl, treasure trove ; dield tapld, the vessel given (by the uncle). 
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HiNDosTANi (DakhinI OP Bombat). State, Satantvadi. 

^ ^ j’ 

^ 

J ,t »* J \ ^ ' 


^ IjO iiil ^Lc Lf ^ j^Lo 

(J*^ ^ il^ iJ3W ^ cr^) Sr^^ 

^ UT ^1 f^lj^ ^^..oU ciL 

^ycio u^ <fL j^o )(iu ly jj^j ^ 


^ liiyjoj y jio y i^.»j^ ji <i_ 

u^l 3^^ ^ 

I 

, J^y:* jL 1 $.^X>L>d ^i| ^ ]isL^ yuj Jj^^ c- Lu> I^A^ 

f 

^ ^ ^ y UjLci^I;^ 

. *■ ! 

^yU.^yO t£:::;^j izr^) J'^^] y^b" «' ly| cL_j,lw cr^^hj UY^ L^t 

r ' ’ - ^ \ -i '* ' ** 

j ^ > i> ■''’ .n;-' 

^ y ^ r/ ‘ . ,. ' J * 
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^ <J^ ^ C=lyi C—J^ y^- 

J^ir ^ ^^KlT' jSiJ c-^Uw 

j’ ^ 

^ y^ ^ ^ ^1 ^ y^^ ^ 

^ U^ u*^yi ^ / — U^ ic^J^ 

‘k 

^ JP ^ 

^ u^yi Sr^ St^ b'^ i±^jy'ii^ 

1^ A ^ y^yi ^ e/V f^y^ y ^y ]yf # i^t) uy^j^ 

" ^ y ^ ^ w 

^ i:/^ ^y^ yi y^ c^(:>^ ^ !)^ 

^ ^ y^ ^ ^ -?L)a ^ ^Jjoc^ cisS' ^ 

hy^ ^ L/^ Sr^y?^ ^>^jy 
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INDO-ARYAN family. 

WESTEBN HINDI. 
HndjosTANi (Dakhini of Bombay). 


Central Group. 


State, Savantvadt. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION.' 


hata ; 


f hiM-fo 

** > 


bajrojbai; 


t Ek/ 'garib- buddi sut katnewali bati. Us-ka ek beta 

One poor old thread spinner there-was. Ser-of one son ,toas; 

tts-^e-ni: , / sutkya d5 gundyS bikane-ke khatar un-ni dii. 0 
of-thread two reels selling-of for-purpose she gave. Se 

ban-ke upar ek salda hata. Un-ni admi-ku dekjate 

hedge-of upon one lizard was. He man-to hn-seeing 

dar-ko mTJindi balaya. Un-ni bolya, 'mamn, ^ tnni-na 

^imwdiafely feared-having head shooTc. He said, ‘ {maternal-yitncle, it(^you 
'* ■ bona to yo leo.’ DonB gundyi bari-ke upar rakbya,.* 

If-they-are-wanted then these take.’ Both reels hedge-of on were-putf 

.. ifer ^b*ar-ku aya. Ma-ni pucbbi, ‘paise laya,* • kja?,’ ■ 

and home-to {he-)came. The-mother asked, ^ pice are-hrought, 

';r ‘ Mamu-ni mbge, so use ddnS . diya.’ 

The {maternal)-uncle asked-for, therefore to-him both wer e-given 

uti-ni .ape- kat-ko bajar-me le-ko gai. Ukre 

' she Jierself spun-having market-to taken-having went. Half-boiled- 
lal. Tbore din bue. Un-ni bolya, ' mamu-keni-su 

^he-brought.‘ A.-few days passed. He said, ‘ (^maternal-yuncle-neaf-ffonb 
%pa^e le-ko ata-5.’ Un-ni boli, ‘cbakbot, ja.^ Us-k§ jiw-mi 

pice>, taken-having {I-)coming-am.’ She said, 'well, QO'.’ , Hey mind-in 
'* |6b3» yg,-k|i mamu-keni-su paise lanara. WhS-su * S gaya. 

{fhat-)real. {maternal-) uncle-from pice {he-is-)a-bringer. There-from- he* went. 

Bari-i;^*^’^ ^ar ek mota ' salda ise dekbte-ke-barpbar ^ 

HdSge-ef on one big - lizard him. on- seeing -just, ^ feated-havmg 

k^f:*» 


eh ? ’ 

» . • 

Bajat 

.THen 

cbawal 

rice 


* nbatne ‘ la^a. ' ‘ btaniu, nbatt-e ]£a“'f;'* ^PaisS |:eo 

to-fl^e ‘begg^. 'y:fMaternkl-)uncle, {you-)running-are where ^ Htce' give 

us din-%1 :^i-to* s^m-kp^ ^ipakar-ko - adla%a.’ Bajat A)b jiaurya; 
that da^y-of; H^-not *\hetd,%avin§ (I) shall-<MsJi.\ Then ^he^ ran^ 

^ .sangat ^ bui /dadiy^. ig^payS-su bbarela jdbg^l-mg najik 

in-compafiy ‘ hi'"' also ^ rm-'*^ One ymel ^ rupees-wi^ filled^ jigngle-in pnqar 


bbta-'." 

. j . - 

was. , 


Us%p 

fhatt-of 


upar^su 


salda 

# ‘ 


.1 f 

^ » 


f ' 


Un-nb^ 


mamu-1 


liaai ‘ 


Uzardt^^ t^nf.>* ^ (maternal-)uficle’ s^ prop^tg 
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’ b5l-ko bbareli 

mid-having a-filled 
laya, ‘ yo , 

brought, ‘ these ' 


parat 
plate 
rupae 
rupees , 
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,',utba-k6 laya. Marag-mi un-ni' dil-iiil 
lifted-having brought. The-way-in he mind-in 


pole .* 

unsubstantial 


achbeg®.’ 

will-be% 


rupae sare ofya. Talu-ke«upar 

rupees all poured-out. ' On-tbp 

baki * sare ‘ pole. Do 

remaining', all unsubstantial. Two 


do' 

two 


^ ... rupae r. 
rupees 
rupae 
o'upees 


la-ko diya. ‘ Mamu-ni 

brought-having' (Jie-)gave. ‘ Sy-{maternal-)unole 


dbare, 

substan$hl, 

Ma-ni 
The-mother 
meu » 0 

wheat and 
kar-ko 
having-made 

Bete-ku 


baki sare pole.’ Ma-ui 

the-rest all unsubstantial.* The-mother 
ja-k5 sare bhar-ko le-ko 

gone-having, all collected-having taJcen-having 

la-ko us-ke gulgule 

browght-having that-of balls 


gur 


molasses 

gbiu-mi tali, bor picbbari-me cbar5 

ghee-in {she-^ fried, and compound=in four 
boli, ‘gulgulya-ka niu lagyli, ' obun-ko 


Ub-ui, sir-ko-su 
Se * fromron-hea d 

.iabye dbare, 

remained , substantialy * 

le-ko raa-keni 

taken mot^er-to 
diele taple’Uii-su do 
given out-of-vessel hog 
boli, • cbal, dikba.’ ‘ 
said, ‘ come, Mow.* 

ai, bor • 
canne, and ' , 

kari. , Gulgule ■ 
made. - Balls • 

baju ufal.,’ 
sides fhrew ‘ 
la-ko 


Son-to {she-)said, ‘balls-qf rain has-f alien, gather ed-having brought-havmg 

kba.’ 6 cbun-ko kbate rabya. Tbore diu-su kiai. 

eat* He gather ed-having eating remained. A-few days-in some-one 

. sarkar-ml . milele mal-ki - cbari karya. Palis tapas-me 

government-in- found property-of backbiting made. Police investigationfn' 

likbrLa bua. Dusra likhna korat-me . bua. Buddi-ni boli ^ 

writing became. Second writing cound-in became. The-old-darne 

di. Kbara pucbbe 


dieli ^ iabaui . polis-ke dar-sS 


' mai-ui 
‘I 


to 


maje 


given staUment, police-of through-fear gave. Truth thou-ask then to-me 
kucbh ‘ malum,, uabl. Bete-ku pucbba.’ Bete-ui balya, ‘gulgulya-ka uis 


anything. 

lagya-ta, 
fallen-ia^, 
maJe 
torme 
GmgiflySrka 
Balls-of 


known is-not. Son-to 
^arik, mbaiua, sal. 


ask* 
diu, 

date, 'month, year, day, 

,sar|e '* mal milya.’ Purawa 
<dll property was- got* JEvidence 
kadi lagya uaT. Dieli 


maje 

to-me 


.d- 

mu 


The-son said, 

malum ual, 
known is-not, 
mudde-sir us-ke-par 
conclusive him-of-on 
jabaui p6li.s-ke 


balls-of rain 

.£\| f\i 

ulUime 

rain-in 

nai. 
became \ not^ 

dar-sb, • 


us 

that 

. bua 


not , Given statement police-of fedr-tki'oughlHs). 


rhin ever fell 

^ Bina ^p^rawe-ke kor^t-ki kbatri * ^ bui’ . naf. ‘9hbora; aujau*’. 

* Without evidence-of*''' court- of satisfaction loai-mad'e ' mot , ‘-Boy ignorant {-is) \ ^ 


^aed-^avifg 


bol-ko, ^ ‘kucbb-bbi k bolta .. sabab . ^ . kbatri ' boti uaf*^ ' 

‘.anything is-speaking ■ not therefoi'e Mtisfgiqtion beomef. not 

* .. . . 21®- 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was once a poor old woman who earned her liring by spinning thread. She 
had one son. One day she gave him two balls of thread to take away and sell. As he 
went along he met a lizard sitting on the top of a hedge, who shook its head in terror at the 
sight of a man. The boy said, ‘ Nunkey, if these are for yon, yon can take them.’ So he 
pnt the balls on the hedge and went home. His mother asked him for the money resulting 
from the sale, and he told her that his uncle had asked for them, and that he had given 
them to him. So she spun some more thread and went off herself to market to sell it? 
and with the money she got for it bought some half -boiled rice and returned home. A 
few days afterwards the boy said to his mother, ‘ I am going off to get the money from 
Nunkey.’ She thought he was talking of his real uncle and said, ‘ very well.’ So he 
started on his way. On the top of the hedge there was sitting a big lizard, which ran 
away in terror as soon as it saw him. Said the boy, ‘ Nunkey, where are you running 
to ? Give me the pice which you owe me for the thread I gave you that day, or else I’ll 
catch you by the tail and dash you to the ground.’ He then ran after the lizard. There 
was a vessel full of rupees in the jungle hard by and over this glided the lizard. The boy 
thought it was his uncle’s property, so he lifted up the filled plate and carried it home. 
‘On the way it occurred to him that the rupees might be hollow, so he poured them all ' 
from off his head on to the ground. Two of them remained on his head, and these he 
considered to be solid, but the rest he neglected as being hollow. So he took the two 
rupees and brought them home to his mother saying, ‘two of those which were in the 
vessel given by Nunkey were solid. The rest were aU hollow.’ The mother told him to 
show the others to her, and went and picked them all up and brought them home. Then 
she bought some wheat and jaggery which she made into balls and fried in ghee. These 
she scattered over the courtyard and said to her son, ‘ it has been raining toffee-balls. Go 
out and pick them up and bring them home to eat.’ So he picked them up and sat down 
to eat them. 

A few days afterwards some good-natured friend told the government officers about 
the treasure trove. The old woman told the police at the inquiry what had occurred. 
Then she was sent for to the court, and there she said, ‘ the former statement was made 
by ,me through fear of the police. If you want to know the truth, I have nothing to tell. 
Ask my son.’ The boy said, ‘ I found the property in the rain on the day on which it 
rained toffee-baHs. I cannot give you the date.’ There was no other evidence against 
him. There never was such a thing as a shower of toffee-balls. The magistrate con- 
sidered that, ‘ it is plain that the first statement was made through fear of the police. The 
court can come to no decision without evidence. The boy is an idiot, and says the first 
thing that comes into his head. He cannot therefore be convicted.’ 
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DAKHINT of iVlADRAS. 

The operations of the Linguistic Survey do not extend to the Presidency of Madras, 
or to .the neighbouring States of Hyderabad and Mysore. I am hence unable to offer any 
specimens prepared for the Survey in these countries. In order, however, to make the 
subject complete I give, as an example of the Dakhini of Madras, the following version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, as issued _by the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society. It 
will be seen that the language is that illustrated in the preceding grammatical sketch. 
The case of the agent nowhere occurs, and verbs of saying and asking govern an accusa- 
tive and not an ablative of the person addresseVl. Note how, under the influence of the 
neighbouring Dravidian-languages, the use of the relative pronoun is avoided as much as 
possible. I give a transliteration. An interlinear translation is unnecessary. 
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;CNo. 24.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY, Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


HindSstInI- (DakhinI op Madras). 

..(Madras Auxiliary Bible Society, 1894.) 

y ^ JL> ^ 

y' y" IW..--W ia^ ^ t:/y 

y) ~ Lj^j (jlx> Ujj 1^1.4^ jjl [^jsuu 15 ^_5CLc ciL^j '—^1 

‘cL.yt ^Usv..^ ~ y t.®ii;o (__^j ^y (._,/-*« 

- .iU U. ^ «L- i^_5l;c ^ 

cSL u;_yW^ <y 

V" yj s-^" “ y 2oyL| cLy"jxw 

wL d-} cL. u^b (y ^ 

L};:? 1)4^" (^;4r^ cii_ S^| - ^ slSfjjJun. c_^jJjj) u_i.^ <jL (^Uvw| (jJj.^ 

- Uj dbbo ^yyi ^ 4-^ «i-iiy 

<iiLJ ^ ^b <L. ^^b ^jyyfjjl 

- v^ y ~ ^yjy! LliJ Jfj^jj^^^dj^f by ^ 

Laj yj ^ wj ly c-y j^I <iL ^U-wJ 
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iU-U ^ l^jS' jJ - <£_ 

'<^y^ j)^ 

SrO^ Jjl ^ ^3 yiJ y Jjj - jd 

V jy ^ W>“ 14. 1^ &r ^ 

^ ^ O/^ ^ SrO^ 

44 ^jj3 .ii y yi ^ 4 ^ c:^i 4 jy 15 

y y / ^1 jj^j - 14 ji^j y y 

,<SiL! S:^^'®'^ b“^* ^^■^<iiL! ^ 4 

c^U. jo3| jj)j ly 4 8^ ^ b/^j Ijy, y ^ ^ 

y v^ 4-1 ^ s^y ^ - '^4 ^lyy y 15^^^-- uu. &} 

J^i>£ y y St^-^JjI i^y y I^yi ^ ^1 (^<r 

<>1 <i_4 cfl bj ^ 

y ^ 4 y yj _ U eoy ^ 

y £=y y .=4 <fL ^jy y^ 44 &4 jU <jL (^y4 

■s-^ j^i A. y ‘^y c-i ^riyyi^f - 4 ^3 

_j;l-^ 4 s-1 4 4y 44 4!4j^--^l)Vr 

* 4 pii ly jy ^ 4: jy y 
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[ No. 24.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTAKi (DaKHINI OF MaDBAS). 

(Madras Auxiliary JBihle Society, 189 d.) 

I 

TRANSLITERATION. 

Kisi admi-lie do bete the. Aur un-mi-se chhota bap-ku kaba, ‘ ai bap, nmjbe 
pab.unch.ta-bai so mal-ka Wssa muihe de.’ Aur wob. apai ziadagani un-ku bat-diya. Aur 
babut din nabi guzre ki cbbota beta sab kucbb jam' kar-ke ek dur-ke mulk-ka safar kiya, 
aur waba apna mal bad-ma‘a^i-mi uraya. Aur sab kbarcb kar cbuka, so waqt us 
mulk-mi bara qaht para, aur wob muhtaj bone laga. Aur wob us mulk-ke ek ba^inde- 
se ja mila, am' wob use apne kbetS-mi suar cbarane bbeja. Aur use arzii tbi ki suar 
kbate-the so cbbilk5-se apne tal ser kare, aur koi us-ku na deta-tha. Tab hosb-me 
a-kar kaba, ' mere bap-ke kitne mazdurS-ku bahut-si roti bai, aur mai yabS bbukb-se 
marta-bu. Mai utb-kar apne bap-ke pas jabga, aur use kaliSga, “ ai bap, mai asman-ke 
kbilaf aur tere huzur gunah kiya-bn ; ab-se niai tera beta kahlane-ke laiq nabf bb ; mujbe 
apne mazdnrS-mi-se ek-ki manind bana.” ’ Aur utb-kar apne bap-ke pas cbala, aurabhi 
dur tba ki us-ka bap use dekba, aur rahm kiya, aur daur-kar us-kii gale lagaya, aur bosa 
diya. Pbir beta use kaba, 'ai bap, mai asman-ke kbilaf aur tere huzur gunab kiya-bn ; 
ab-se tera beta kahlane-ke laiq nabi bn.’ Par bap apne naukar5-ku kaba, 'aclicbhe-se 
achchba jama jaldi babir lao, aur ise pabnao ; 'aur us-ke hatb-ml agutbi, aur pa5-ml juti 
do ; aur pale hue bacbbre-ku la-kar zabh kard ; ki bam kbawi aur kbushi manawi ; 
is-liye ki yeb mera beta mar-gaya-tha, aur pbir jiya-bai ; gum bua tba, aur mila bai,’ 
Aur wob kbushi karna shuru' kie. 

Aur bs-ka bara beta kbet-mi tba. Aur jab a-kar gbar-ke nazdik pabuncba, rag 
aur nacb-ki awaz suna. Aur cbbokro-mi-se ek-ku pas bula-kar, ‘ yeb kya bai ? ’ puchba. 
Wob use kaba ki, ' tera bbai aya bai, aur tera oap, use sahib salamat pane-se, pala-bua 
baebbra zabh kiya bai.’ Tab wob khafa bua, aur andar jane na chaba. Tab us-ka bap 
babir a-kar use manaya. Par wob jawab-mi apne bap-kix kaba, ‘ dekb, itne barso-se 
teri !^dmat karta-bn, am.’ kabbi tera hukm-'udul na kiya, aur tu kabhi mujbe apne 
dosto-ke satb kbushi manane-ke bye ek bakri-ke bacbcbe-ku na diya. Par jab tera 
yeb beta, jo teri zindagani-ku kasbiy5-ke satb kba gaya, so aya, to us-ke bye pale-bue 
bacbbre-ku zabh kiya.’ Aur wob us-ku kaba ki, ' ai larke, tu bamesba mere pas bai, 
aur sab kucbb mera bai, so tera bai. Par tera yeb bbai mar gaya tba, ab jiya-bai ; aur 
gum bua tba, mila bai; so kh.ush o kburram bona lazim tba.’ 


I 
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As another specimen of Madras Dakhini, I give the fable of the crane and the 
hawk, taken from Shakespear’s grammar. The language is that illustrated hy the 
foregoing grammatical sketch. 

[ No. 25.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDosTlNi (Dakhini of Madras). 

(From ShaTcespear’s Grammar, 1843.) 

c.—yX^ <L- jy^ L.qaaj yj 

4^ ^ ^y^ fjy^ jy^ 

j> w ^ 

yf yf ^ Liio J 

jiLJ &.sioO ^ Uiio Js^ y^d ^y^ ^ ^:?U^ ]yy^ 

4!±?I ^ ^ ^ Laa. c^I 

L*j| ^ LjJ ^ t^Lo c_-^ gi ^ I 

^ Sr^"^ ^ ^ ^ Lle5' 

^yf M ^ ^ 't- 

* ^^4^ yi 15 ^0 ^yy 
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■WESTEKN HINDI. 


bj J^. JV! 

Ji 

Lqj LwLoj ^ ^ ^v' 

^j^jJ _J^ tX**ijL$::^ 

# 

jy UiOl jjj^ ^l^j l^j LjiLoJ \jS ^ 

% 

^ Sw^i^ (^<y^ S:^^ ^ 

^ V.i^“ &J^ ^ bjy Uj ^1 j5oO I^(>j^ J^- 

ci;_^ e^y ^j]y, ^ <iLy Z_ 

^ ^ ^ ^<3'i* ^ - .l L ** > «u/3^ -1. 

^ [jy^^ ‘i—J^ iLwlj. 




% 


«jfV 
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[ No. 25.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN mNDl. 

HlKDOSTANl (DaKHINI OF MaDBAS). 

(From Shakespear’s Grammar, 1843 .) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Central Group* 


Bol-gae-haT ' ki, ck 

They-have-said that, a 

apne dkande-me sarak 

his‘Own profession-in engaged 

d§khta ki, ttoIi 

that, it 


he-used-to-see 
kire cliTm-kar 


dliobi 
washerman 
tlia, haur 
was, and 

dliau-ke kinare-po 
stream-of banic-on 
kkata, haur 

used-to-eat, and 

id rkj 

waha-su 
there-from 

ek hasha 

o hawTi 

mar-kar 


apne 

Ms-own 


worms piched-up-haning 

chtip ralita haur 

silent used-to-remain, and 

chale-jata. Ek din 

used-to-go-away . One day 

katte titar-ku shikar 

plump partridge {as-)prey strucJc-having 

Chhor-de-kar chal-nikalya. Ba^ola yeh dekh-le-kar apne-mg ape 

left-having went-forth. The-crane this noticed-having himself-in himself 

chinta kar-hya ki, ‘yeii panchhi itna chhota achh-kar 

been-havimg- 
itna naota 


hisi naddi-ke 

a-certain river-of 

har din ek 

every day a 

baithta, haur 

used-to-sit, and 

us-po-ch sabr 
that-on-even patience 

gh5sle-ku 
nest-to 

a-nikalya, 
came-forth, 

khaya, haur 
ate, and 


anchit 

suddenly 

thora 

a-little 


karke 
on-bank 
ba gh dle-kfi 
crane 

chikar-ml-ke 

mud-in-of 

kar-ko 

made-having 

urh-kar 

jlown-having 

haur ek 
and a 

baqi-ka 
the-rest-of 


thinhing kmadefor-himself that, 

aise bare bare 
siich big: big 


janwara 

creatures 


shikar 
{as-) prey 


bird so 

marta-hai. 

killing-is. 


small 

Mai 

I 


so 


stout 


acljh-kar aisa 

najis 

chara 

khata-hu. So 

yeh 

raeri kambakhti 

haur 

been-having such 

filthy 

food 

eating-am. So 

this 

my bad-foi'tune ' 

and’ 

halki paeri-ka 

kam 

hai. 

Mai bhi 

ki 

aisa bar-pana 

nai 

mean oi'igin-of 

effect 

is. 

I also 

what 

such greatness 

not 

jagata-hu ? 

Ab-sn 

mai 

aise kire 

nai 

khaSga, haur 

ek 

arousing-am ? Now-from 

1 

i 

such woi'ms 

not 

will-eat, and 

one 


daf‘e-ka 
iime-of heaven-on 

TOI, IX, PAET I. 


tmng 


maruga. 

I-will-strike. 


2 E 
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NAZM. 

VEBSJEJ. 

(Metre, — v-/v^-- — w's-/ — — — . 

In the following verse, vowels are marked long or short as required by the metre.) 

“ Jo ki dhnwa ghan-ke upar jawgge, 

“ When that smokes clouds-of above will-go, 

“ Abr-m§ phir kahe-ku woh awege ? 

“ Gloud-in again, why they will-come ? 

“ Zinda dil5 hai, so gagan-par charhi, 

“ Living hearts are, they heaven-on may-mount, 

“ Bal-su apan dil-ke o yha-sS urhi.” ’ 

“ Force-by own heart-of they here-from may-fiy.” ’• 

Yeh. samajh-le-ko nne kire khana chhor-diya, ham* 

This consideration-taken-having he wot'ms to-eat abandoned, and 

titar kahntar-ke shikar-po japne lagya. DhoM 

partridge pigeon-of prey -on to-lie-in-wait-for began. The-washerman 

hasha-ka hhi tamasha dekhya-tha, haur haghola kire khana 
the-hawk-of also the-exhibition seen-had, and the-crane woi'ms to-eat 

chhor-de-kar , kabutar-ke kudhan jhasta-hai, so yeh. bhi 

ubandoned-having pigeon-of direction looking-eagerly-is, so this also 

dekh-le-ko dang ho-gaya, * haur tamasha dekhne lagya. 

wafched-having sut'prised became, and the-exhibition to-watch began. 

Yakayak kabutar waha a-nikalya haur ba gh ola urh-kar > us 

All-at-once the-pigeon there came-fcn'th and the-crane flown-having that 

kabutar-po jhSsya. Eabutar pani-ke kudhan dhuk-kar 

pigeon-on looked-eagerly. The-pigeon fhe-water-of direction turned-having 
t haur use chodi de-kar us-ke agu-sU patta turaya. 

and to-it evasion given-having' it-of front-from collar broke (i.e. went-off). 

Ba gho la us-p6 tut-kar pani-ke karke-p6 girya, haur us-ke 

The-crane it-on swooped-having water-of edge-on fell, and it-of 

'para chikar-ml lot-pot ho-gae. Dhobi a-kar use 

feathers mud-in entangled became. The-icasherman come-hhving it 

pakar-liya, haur ghar kudhan chal-diya. Bat-mi us-ka ek dost 

seized, and home dwection went. Way-on him-of a friend 

mil-kd puchhya ki, ‘ kya hai ? ’ Dhobi bolya, ' yeh 

met-having asked that, ‘what is?' The-washerman said, ‘this 

ba gh ola hai. Basha-ka kam karne gae lagS ape-ch 

crane is. Sawk-of business to-do going while he-hknself-even 

sapay-parya.’ 
he- was caught? 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING.' 

They have related that a ■washerman was engaged in his business on the hank of 
some river, and every day observed a crane which was seated on the side of the stream, 
and which picking up the worms from within the mud used to eat them, patiently 
remaining silent. Then flying thence it used to go to his own nest. One day a hawk 
came forth suddenly, and having struck as his prey a flne partridge, ate a little, and 
leaving the rest went away. On seeing this the crane took to thinking within himself, 
that ‘ this bird, being so small, hunts and kills such very large creatures ; I, being so 
large, am in the habit of eating such filthy food : this is -the effect of my want of 
fortune and meanness of origin. What ! cannot I, too, rouse such greatness ! Trom 
this time I will not eat such worms, and ■ndll for once strike my wing up to heaven. 

v:ersr 

“ When the columns of smoke ascend above the clouds, 

“ Why should they return with the showers ? 

“ They who are lively of heart will mount up to the firmament, 

“ By the impulse of their heart alone they will fly hence above.” ’ 

Having taken this fancy into his head he left off eating worms, and began to lie 
in wait for a partridge or pigeon. The washerman had witnessed the exhibition of the 
hawk, and that the crane, having abandoned eating worms, was looking eagerly towards 
a pigeon ; at beholding which he was struck .with surprise, and began to direct his 
attention to the spectacle. All at once the pigeon came there, and the crane taking 
wing was intent upon it. The pigeon directing her flight towards the water, and 
eluding the other, fled away from before him, but the crane, having made a swoop at 
her, fell slap on the shore of the water, and his wings became entangled in the mire. 
The washerman then came and seized him, and proceeded towards home. On the way 
a friend meeting him asked, ‘ what is this ? ’ The washerman replied, ‘ this is a crane 
that was himself caught whilst attempting to do the deed of a hawk.’ 


VOi. IX. FART I. 


1 Shakespear’s, with a few verbal alterations. 


2 E 2 



DAKHINT of berar. 


The Dakhini of Berar in no way differs from that spoken in Madras, and specimens 
of it are not necessary. The same remark applies to the Dakhini spoken in those 
districts of the Central Provinces which lie south of the Satpuras, and adjoin Berar and 
Hyderabad. Although, of course, no definite line can be drawn, we may take the 
Satpura range, and the connected hills, as the boundary between standard Hindostani 
and the Dakhini variety. 
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Vernacular HindOstanT. 

The following account of the peculiarities of the Vernacular Hindostani of the 
'Upper- Doah and Western Bohilkhand is based on the specimens annexed. It will be 
noticed that many of them haye been found to exist in the Hindostani of Gujarat and 
in Dakhini. 

PEONUHCIATIOH.-Vowels . — There is a strong tendency to prefer the letter e 
to aii and b to m, thus, we have per, not pair, feet ; he, not hai, he is ; hi, not Jiai, they 
are ; or, not am, and ; Ibnda, not launda, a son ; dor, not daur, run. Or, and, is some- 
times weakened to ar, and is then sometimes asp)irated and becomes liar. In Saharanpur 
and Dehra Dun it becomes hbr. Similarly, baith, sit, becomes hatth, which, in the 
second Meerut specimen, becomes haU. In other respects vowels are frequently 
interchanged. Thus we have both halm and Ttehd, said, and kuhdnd, to be called. The 
letter i, in an unaccented syllable, has become a in sakdrl, a hunter ; mathdl, sweet- 
meats. In hatthd, for ikatthd, in one place, an initial unaccented i has been elided. In 
■ak, for ki, that, i has become a, and the vowel has been transposed. In ydd'^ml, a man, 
the vowel y has been prefixed. 

Consonants.— The influence of Panjabi is evidenced by the strong preference 
shown for cerebral letters. The dental ^ m, when medial or final, often becomes the 
cerebral na, and the dental ^ la, A^^hen medial or final, often becomes the cerebral 
as la. The latter letter is unknown to standard Hindi, and to the more eastern dialects, 
but is common in Eajasthani, Pafijabi, and Gujarati. In the manuscripts received 
from the Upper Doab it is indicated by putting a dot under thus, but in printing the 
specimens I have followed the usual custom of writing as. Examples of the employment 
• of cerebral ajj na are mdnas, a man, for mamis ; ap'^nd,, own, for ap'^nd ; khbwan, to lose, 
for khbnd ; sunan, to hear, for mifnd. In likaf, for nikal, come out, initial n has become a 
dental I, and I has become a cerebral r. Examples of I are jangal, a forest ; kbU, the 
breast ; halad, a buUock ; bdl, hair. If the spelling of the specimens is to be trusted, the 
•change of I to I is not nearly so regular as that of n to n. We often find dental I where 
we should expect the cerebral letter. Thus Ave have mile-gl, not mili-gi, she (j.e. it) 
will be got; chald, not chald, he went. Perhaps, however, this is due to carelessness 
in -writing. 

In standard Hindi and to the east, a medial ^da or s dha is regularly pronounced 
ra or fha. Thus, hard, not haM, great. In the Upper Doab, the (i<«-sound is 
often preserved. Thus, gadd or gdddl (see below), not gdri, a cart; badd, not bard, great ; 
el\adlfn,d, not charh’^nd, to mouut. I have, however, noted a few instances of r such as 
.ghbrd, a horse ; cUfyd, a bird ; but these may be slips of the pen on the part of the 
writer. The preference is certainly for the da (or dha) soxmd. 

One of the most marked tendencies of this dialect is to double a consonant after 
an accented long vowel. In this case the preceding long vowel is usually shortened, i.e. 
I becomes i, % becomes w, e becomes e, and'^o becomep o. The only apparent exception 
is d, which in writing remains long. It is, hoAvever, in such cases pronounced short, 
not like the u in ‘ nut ’, but like a in the German word ‘ mann ’. ' Thus the sound of the 
word bdpp% a father, might be represented in English (not Hunterian) spelling by 
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WESTEUN HINDI. 


happoo. So strong is this tendency to double consonants that even the t of the termin- 
ation of the present participle is doubled after a long vowel. Examples of this doubling 
are bdppu, a father; bdssanh, a vessel; gdddz, a c&rt ; pdtid, obtaining (present partici- 
ple of pdnd); Jdttd, going ; bJmhhhd, hungry ; bettd, a son ; Tchettd-me, in the fields ; 
deJcMd, seen ; bhejjd, sent ; roftl, bread ; chhoffd, small ; loggd-pe, on people ; hottd, 
becoming. 

DECLENSION. -Ifouns. — There is an oblique form singular of weak nouns 
which ends in d or Thus, gliard-me, into the house ; ghar^ par rahd, he stayed at 
home ; gliard> to the house. The oblique plural sometimes ends in as in mar'^dU-M, of 
men ; hetyE-hd, of daughters ; ohohhhe ydd’^my^-Ttd, of good men. In one case, Gh'hol’‘ha-ne, 
husks (Muzaffarnagar), we have an oblique plural in a (as in Dakhini). The nominative 
plural of feminine nouns in I ends in I, as in bett^, daughters. 

The sign of the case of the agent is ne or nd. Eor the accusative-dative, we have he, 
Tc^ or ho, (a Panjabi form), and ne. Examples are hdp-he, (a son has been 
born) to (my) father ; to ’BlvbdX; hdppii-nM, to a father; chhoVha-ne sur 

hJia-Jid, the swine are eating husks ; bandar-ne m-ne dehli-liyd, the monkey saW it ; 
mathdl-ne chJidr-de, (that) he should give up the sweetmeats. Eor the locative we 
have pe and pa, on ; and for the ablative setU. In bette-ne chald-giyd, the son went 
away (Muzaffarnagar), we have the agent case used with a neuter verb. 

Pronouns-— The pronouns of the first and second persons are somewhat irregular^ 
Their principal forms are as follows ; — 



I. 

Thou. 

Nom. 

fyj 

me 

fu 

Agent 

me 

te 

Oblique 

majh, mujJi 

tajh, tujh 

Acc.-Dat. 

majhe, mujhe 

tajhe, tujhe 

Genitive 

merd 

teo'd 

Nom. 

ham 

tarn 

Agent 

ham-ne 

tam-ne 

Oblique 

ham 

tarn 

Acc.-Dat. 

hame 

tame 

Genitive 

hamdrd, mhdrd 

tnmhdrd, thdrd 


Note that in the singular these pronouns do not take ne in the case of the agent. 
Thus, mM (not me-ne) bhej-diyd~thd, I sent ; yd chlj his-he-td lal ? from whose (house) 
did you take (i.e. buy) this thing ? 

The demonstrative pronouns have a feminine form in the nominative. They are 
as follows : — 


jN'om. Masc. 

This, yah 

That, he, she, it, o, 5, oh 


Nora. Fem. 
yd 
wd 


In other respects they are as in standard Hindi, except that the Nominative Plural 
of 0 is wd. 

Other pronominal forms are ap^nd, own ; jo, joy,, who ; hdn or he, who ? ; he, what ? 
(both substantive and adjective) ; hai, how many ? ; ho, any one (obi. hisl ) ; jon-sd, 
jd-huchh, whatever ; asd, such ; ib, now ; ibhi, ib-ja, even now ; jib is both ‘ when ’ and 
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^thea ’ as elsewhere in "Western Hindi dialects ; jib-ja, thereon ; wha, wha-sl, there ; Ja, 
where. 

COHJirGATIOlir.— Verb substantive- — The present is — 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1 . 

hi 

hi 

2. 

he 

hd 

3. 

he 

hi 


The past is thd, etc., as in the literary form of the dialect. 

Active Verb. — The tense which in standard Hindi is mainly used as a present 
subjunctive, here often retains its original meaning of a present indicative. Thus, mi 
mdfU, I strike, or may strike. 

The Present Definite is formed by conjugating this simple present (not the present 
participle") with the present tense of the verb substantive. Thus, — ■ 

Sing. ^ Plur. 

1. mdrU-h^, I am striking mdre-he 

2. mdre-he mdro-ho 

3. mdre-he mdre-he 

Sometimes the present participle is used as in the literary dialect. Thus, hottd-M, 
he is becoming ; jdtte-he, they are going. 

The Imperfect is sometimes formed on the same principle as those on which the 
present definite is formed, substituting the past, for the present, tense of , the verb sub- 
stantive. Thus, me mdrE-thd, or me mdrHd thd, I was striking. More usually, this 
tense is formed as in Kajasthani and sometimes in Braj Bhakha, by conjugating an 
■oblique verbal noun in e, with the j)ast tense ®f the verb substantive. This form also 
occurs in the Magahi dialect of Bihari. Thus, mdre-thd, I, thou, or he was striking, 
literally, was on striking ; mdre-the, we, you, they were striking. Compare the Old 
English ‘ was a-striking.’ 

Verbs whose roots end in a long vowel are contracted in the present and future. 
Thus, Icim-hi, for Ithde-hi, they eat ; jdugd, for jd^gd, I shall go ; Tthdgd, for hhdegd, he 
will eat ; Jehage, we shall eat. 

The Infinitive ends in nd (oblique ne'), or « (oblique the same). Thus, hhdnd, to 
eat, dative hhdne-hd, for eating ; hhowan, to lose (note the inserted lo after d ) ; paran, 
to fall ; bharan-M, for filling. 

The verb Tta'fnd makes its past participle hard or Ttvgd. Thus, kard-he, or hiyd-he, 
(I) have done (sin). Jdnd, to go, has both gayd and the Panjabi giyd. DJmrdnd, to 
place, has its past tense irregularly dharydyd. 

In one place the word for ‘ it is proper ’ is given as chahdiye. In mafhdl kadTfnl chdhl, 
he wished to takeout the sweetmeats [literally, the sweetmeat to-be-taken -out (a gerundiai " 
adjective) was desired], we have an instructive illustration of the use of a desiderative verb. 

In tie second specimen from Meerut, we have an irregular conjunctive participle 
in ® which is borrowed from Eajasthani. It is bat0 (for batfhE), having sat. 

We have an example of a potential passive in kuhdm, to be able to be called. 

The usual negative is mhz, not. Ne and m are also used. . Ni appears to be used 
with the first person as in mi m chald^ I did not go, and m with the third person as in 
■use kd ne detd, no one used to give to him. 
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The first specimens of Vernacular Hindostani come from the District of Meerut, 

[ No. 1.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


Veenaculae Hindostani. 


Disteict, Meektjt,. 


Speoimen I. 

(G, B. JDampier, Esq,, I.C.S., 1899.) 

t I mm w^\ 

^ mm ftr^ ^ ^ ^ i 

mm i itsi ^ri 

mw mM t-# w-w ^ 

mm w ) fm mm mm ^ mm gftcr "sm 

w I ^ ^ fr-w I f^jiT mm 

TTfift I ^ ?TTOr-^ ^a».W ’mm 

^ wti?: I fx^ mm ^ ^ mm 

^ C\ 

mm mm-ft-m m^^T ci^ m \ 

mrm^ ^ ^iff T^m \ t%iw ^ f w mi ^ mm-m 

mm^ ^T witci %" 'gt^ 

^rlf % ^ W iT^-f I m m mz-'% mw ^q-% iqft 

^ mm wim ^ mm m ^ qiq to-% i 

m m mmj m’if tit ^ i “^rq^T ^qtqfT" 

■qrc-^f I ^ qrq-^’ilT mmj i twq ^ ^%gTir_% 

^ jm-m irq mmm ^ W ifr w-mi i %■% 

^ ^ mm-mm fkm i ^ 

mm ^ qrq ^t-% qrqfw-t i ’mm mmi 

mft m ^ % 2 T ffRT I fm mmm w 

^ ^ ^ ^ xm^ ’^K mm^-m js-it 

wm %c 3 T^t qrr # wr^ i ^ 
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^ ^ TRTW I \ TO TOTO-STT to: m I ^ 

^ m tro-w-t I ^ 11 

^ ^rrt ^^^5-^ SIT 1 WW TOTT ^ 

^vm I fcp: 

^ ^IT % TOT t I %p:-t TO W ^ TO ^ ^ WITO% 
^ ^TT W| ’pfT TOT-TOTT i TO-^ 

TOT-¥ I TO i^-% TO wi ^I'-W TO% 5rff ^?rr i 

f^RT TO-^ TOT TO# TO TOT cf ^ItcTT TO I fTO TO-# 

TO-#t ^TO fTO # TO f^-# #ft TO #tT ^ #T 
^ tot toT To 1 #r fro ^ TO-#t ttw to to#-^ 

TOT fro f## # W-# TO# ^-•5RT #tTlT f I TTT ^ 

^ #Tr €r*^T TO^ fro-# #tt to tos#!-# ^it fro #t TO-#t 

<S\ 

^sTmT stst Tirr-fro i ^ ^ to: 

cf TO-# TO #lTTfT-% #rT #t#Tr % ^T-ft TOT t 1 fe •#! 
TOT^ TO f#^-# Trrft TO I #TT wt TOI-TOT #-W I #T 
#?rT-W-m #tT to f#^-% II 


VOL; is, PABfT I, 
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[No. 1.3 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Veenactjlar HindostanI. District, Meerut. 

Specimen I. 

M, JOampier, JBsq., I.C.S., 1899.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

ad^mi-ke 

do 

londe 

the. 

Du-me-te cbbote-ue 

ap^ne 

One 

man-of 

two 

sons 

were. 

Them-in-from, the-younger-by 

his-own 

bap-setti 

kaba, 

‘0 

bap, 

tere 

mare picbcbbe jo-kucbb 

dbau 

father-to 

it-was-said, 

‘0 

father. 

thy 

death after whatever 

property 


dbar“ti majbe milegi. 

wa 

ibbi 

de-de.’ 

Bap- 

f\) 

•ne 

d5iio 

land to-me will-be-given. 

that 

now 

give) 

The-father-by 

the- two 

I5nd5-k6 ap®m maya 


bSt-di. 


Tbore 

diu 

picbbe 

sons-to his-own property 

was-divided-{and-)given. 

A-few 

days 

after 

cbbota bbai ap®na 

sara * 

mal 

le-ke 

par-des-me 

the-yownger brother his-own 

all 

property 

tahen-having 

foreign-land-into 

chala-gaya, or 'waba bad-massi-me 

ap®na 

nawa 

kbowan 

laga. 

Jib 

went-away, and there evil-conduct-in 

. his-own 

goods 

to-lose 

began. 

When 

sara dbau sapar-gaya, to 

us 

des-mi 

babot 

tbada 

kal 

paran 

all property icas-spent, then 

that 

country-in 

i very 

mighty 

famine 

to-fall 

laga ; to 0 garib bor 

■gaya. 

Pbir 

uu-ni 

us 

des-ke 

ek 

began ; then he poor became. 

Then 

him-by 

that 

country-of one 


manas-setti ja-kar n 6 k®ri magi. To us mauas-ue usl 

man-to gone-having service ucas-prayed-for. Then that man-hy m-for-him 

jangal-mi ap®ne sur ctugawan-ki-kliattar bheja. Phir usi 

forest-in his-oy^n swine feeding- of -for it-was-sent. Then to-him 

"bli^ lagl ki 36 ghas pat sur kha-the 

so-much hmger-by was-attached that what grass leaves the-swine eating-were 

uu-M-tl ap^ua pet ^ bharan-ko tayar tba ; or kisi manas-ul usl 

them-with his-own belly filling-for ready he-was; and any man-by to-him, 


kbane-ko uabi 

diya. 

Jib 

no 

use 

kucbb 

soddbi 

ai, 

to 

us-jie 

eating-for not 

was-given. 

When 

^ to-him 

some 

sense 

came. 

then 

him-by 

ap®ue mau-mi 

, kaba, 

‘ mere 

bap-ke 

dbore 

babot 

nokar 

bl, 

ox 

his-own mind-in 

it-was-said, 

■ ‘my 

father-of 

near 

many 

servants 

are. 

and 
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waha kuchh. 
there anything 

marS-hn. Ml 

dying -am. I 

usi kakSga 
to-him I-will-say 


ghata nahi he ; or me is 

wanting not is ; and I this 

ab uth-ke ap^ne bap-ke 

now arisen-having my-own father-of 

ki, “ 0 bap, mi Khiida-ke or 

that, “ 0 father, by-me God-of and 


des-me bhukkha- 
country-in hungry 
dhore jan or 
near (will-)go and' 
tere rub'^ru pap 
of-thee before sin- 


kara-he. Ab me asa uahi raha ki tera beta kuhaya-jau. 

been-done-is. Now I such not remained that thy son called-I-may-be. 

Majhi ap^a nokar kar-lo.” ’ 0 uth-ke ap“ue bap-ke 

Me thy-own servant appoint’^ ’ Me arisen-having his-own father-of 

dhore gaya. Jib o ap“ue bap-ke ghar-tl dur raha-tha, 

near icent. When . he his-own father-of house-from far-off remained-was, 

tab us-ke bap-ui usi dekha 5r daya bhi a-gai. Dor-ke 

then his father-by as-for-him it-was-seen and pity also came. Tiun-having 


us-ki koli bhar-li, or puch^kara, 5r us-ka chumbha 

him-of embrace was-filled-and-tahen, and he-was-hissed, and him-of kiss 

liya. To l 6 ude-ui kaha, ‘ 0 bap, mi Khuda-ke rub“ru 

was-taken. Then the-son-by it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, by-me Qod-of before 

or tere raVru pap • kiya-he. Mi ab asa nahi raha 36 

and thee-of befo^^e sin been-done-is. I now such not remained that 

tera beta kuhaya-jau.’ Phir bap-ni ap“ue uok®r5-se kaha 

thy son called-I-may-be.' Again thefather-by his-own servants-to it-was^aid 

ki, ‘ sari-mi achchhe latte is lar^ke-ko parhao, or us-ki ag4i-mi 

that, ‘ all-in good clothes this son-to clothe, and his finger-on 

guutthi or per-mi jutta parhao ; or ek thada bah®da la-ke 

a-ring and feet-on shoes clothe; and one fine calf br ought-having- 

kato. Ham khSge or khusi manawi. Tu mera 

slaughter. We shall-eat and merriment shall-celebrate. This my 

l 5 uda mar-gaya-tha, or ab ji-gaya ; or khoya-gaya-tha, or ab 

son dead-gone-was, and now alive-went; and lost-gone-icas, and now 

mil-gaya-he.’ Or apas-ml khusi karan lage. 

found-gone-is’ And themse^ves-among merriment to-make {they-)began. 


Or 

bada 

bhai iangal-me tha. 

Jab 

jafigal-ti 

ghar-ke 

And the-elder \ 

brother forest-m was. 'When 

forest-from 

house-of 

dhore 

aya to 

uu-ue nachan gawau-ki 

waj 

suui. 

Phir 

near 

he-came then 

him-by dancing singing-of 

sound was-heard. 

Then 

uu-ui 

ek u6kar-k5 

bula-kar puchchha 

ki, 

‘ya ke 

bat 

him-by 

one servant-to 

called-havimg it-was-asked 

that, 

‘ this what 

matter 

he?* 

Nokar-ai 

usi kaha ki, 

‘tera 

bhai 

gharS 


The-servant-by 

to-him it-was-said that, 


brother to-the-house- 


■VOl^. IX, rAET I. 
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aya-lie, or tera bhai jita-hua cbala-aya ; us-ki kbusi-me tere 

come~is, ond thy brother' alive-heen arrived ; this-of happiness-in thy 

bap-iii bah^da kata-he.’ bat sun-ke bada 

father~by calf slaughter ed-is.^. So-vrmch talJc heard-havi/ng the-elder 

bbai cbbob-ml a-ke gbar8-mi naiii gaya. Pbir us-ke bap-ne 

brother wrath-in come-having house-into not went. Then his father-by 

ro 

babax a-ke ' usi kabaj ‘tu bhitar cbal.’ Pbir un-ne 
outside come-having to-him it-was-said, ‘ thou inside go.’ Then him-by 

bap-kd jubab diya ki, ‘ ml '• gbani dinS-se teri tabal 

the-father-to answer loas-given that, ‘ I many days-from thy service 


karu, dr 

kadi 

tere 

bnkm-bina kdi 

kam 

nabi 

kara ; td 

do, and 

ever 

thy 

order-without any 

woi'k 

not 

was-done ; yet 

pbir-bhi 

ib-ld 

majbl 

ek bak*ri-ka 

bacbcba 

bbi 

nabi diya, 

again-even 

noio-up-to 

to-me 

one she-goat-of 

young-one 

even 

not was-given, 

' jise ml 

kat-ke 

ap*ne yarO-ka 

notta 

dl. 

Par jib 


which I slaughtered-having my-own friends-of feast I-may-give. But when 
yu tera londa aya, jin-al tera dbaii kancbanyS-ml kbo-diya, 

this thy son came, whom-by thy fortune harlots-among was-wasted-amay, 

to , is-ki kbattar tbada IbabMa mar-diya.’ Pbir bap-al 

then this-one-of for the-fine calf was-killed.’ Again the-father-by 

bade bbai-tl kaba ki, ‘ arab Idiide, tu dbur-tl mere dbore 
elder brother-to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 son, thou long-from my near 

raba-be, 6 jo mera be s6-bi tera be. Pbir n.yS 

remained-art, and what mine is that-very thine is. Yet thus 

cbabaiye ki bam mil-ke ^adi karl ; tera bbai 

it-behoved that we united-having rejoicing should-make i thy brother 

mara-bua, ’ ji-gaya; dr kbdya-gaya-tba, dr ab mila-be.’ 

dead-was, alive-went ; and lost-gone-was, and now found-is.’ 
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i No. 2. ] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMfLY. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Teenaculab. Hindostani. 


Central Group, 


Districts Meeetjt. 


Specimen ii. 


A EOLE-SONG. 


{Sis SHm Brdliman.) 


TOT-# m 


^ mm 
it /RPar apTT-aiT 

W TOT-a aiTf 
wrt^T 

S3 

Hia? ^rlt 
^ f%^T arw-arr 

^ TTfT ate-W 
xlaf-Tlar-# ferr 

v3 V3 

iT^-% t^rari-arr % 
^TOTcT-aiT 

at! '^rrai^-t 

^ ^ t! fare 

cl f^^ 

©s 

^ aOT-arr 


f^-WT^T af II 

<\ 

afa-^ a!^ ari i 
mrm n 
^rrai I 

^ ar^ aar-aa i*an n 

^ aa ft I 

faar-arrar aa a|^ ii 

at! fti f^-iiarr i 
* 

M arrs-^ amT ii 
aia-aff aa arrarr \ 
aar aa ’•ftTrar ii 
arra ai i 

C\ 

fro-arrar ar al n 

c\ 

arT-% aar^ aiait i 
apTTW ait II 
fro-f air lata i 
a^ 51 ^ art u 
afa a? i 

i ^ 

taaf-arrar ar af ii 
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^ tn^irr €t i 

srW-W^ fW ITW '^’TT w 

# fiTfgfcT ^-^-% I 

t%-‘^ TTIT €^TW H 

^ fm^Tm W 55IT5T-^T I 

c^ 

^ f%WT wm-m ^ ^i\\ 

C\ 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 
Veenacitlab, Hindostani, , ' 


Central Group. 


Disteiot. Meebut. 


Specimen II. 

A EOLK-SONG. 


>(8is JBdm Brahman,) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

% 


Eye 

dbakke 

kbata 

pbire 

bbarama-ke tattu. ? 

Why 

pushes 

eatmg wanderest-thou 

deluded-having-become 0-pony f 

Jo 

Hkba 

karama-ka 

mila-jaga 

gbara battb. 

What 

written 

fate-of 

will-be-got 

at-home sitting. 

Kyg 

sira-pe 

jata 

• badba-ke 

badba-lai cbnndya ? 

Why 

head-on 

matted-hair 

tied-having 

bindest-thou a-top-knot t , 

Yba 

/V rs» 

sekaro 

munda 

muda-ke 

mara-gaya mundya. 

Sere 

hundreds 

head shaved-having 

died ascetics. 

Ky5 

diya 

kakba-ml tumbi 

knttaka knndya ? 

Why 

was-placed armpit 

-in gourd 

mace cup ? 

KyS 

muba-ke 

cbala 

lapeta 

bana-gaya Dundya ? 

Why 

mouth-of fine-cloth 

having-wrapped becamest{-thou) a- Jain ? 

Dila 

sapba 

nabi to 

tuma bo 

nikbattu. 

Seart 

clean 

not then 

you are 

worthless. 

Jo 

Hkba 

karama-ka 

mila-jaga 

gbara battS. 

What 

written 

fate-of 

mll-be-got 

at-fiome sitting. 

KyS 

bbasama 

ramawe 

kyg 

orbe mriga-cbbala ? 

Why 

ashes 

dost-thou-put why dost-thou^wear deer-skin ? 

Xy5 

pabara 

kantba-me 

pbire 

katba-ki mala ? 


Why wearing nech-on dost-thou-wander wood-of necklace ? 
Kyo pLuka-phuka-ke kiya aga-maha tana kala ? 

Why hurnt-hurnt-having was-made fire-in body black ? 
Traklm-se milane-ka lie eka pantha nirala. 

Ood-with meeting-of is one path separate. 

Gapkalata-ka parada kkola-de kane mattu ! 
Negligence-of the-veil - open 0-one-eyed vain-one! 

Jo likha karama-ka mila-jaga ghara battS. 

What wHtten fate-of will-be-got at-home sitting. 
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KyS Dclii awaja-se Ja-ke alakha jagawe ? 

Why high voice-wifh gone-having God dost-thon-awaJcen ? 

0 s5we to phira kona jagane pawe ? 

He sleeps then again who to-a%oaken is-ahle ? 

Tu baja-ke ohimata kisa-ku gbora sunawe ? 

Thon sounded-having tongs whom a-voice ari-thon-camwig-to-hear T 
O gbata-ghata-ki sunata-be, beida DySbi gawe. 

We heart-heart- of {^-voice') hearing-is, veda tims-even ' sings. 

MSgana-ki taryi miga, iitani-ke mattii ! 

Ashing-of the-manner ask, barren-icoman-of 0-vain-one ! 

Jo likba karama-ka mila-jaga gbara battS. 

JThat written, fate-of toill-he-got at-hmne sitting. 

Jo pawega so gbara betbe-bi pawega. 

What thon-ioilt-get that at-home sitting-even thou-ioilt-get. 

Bana-bana-ke bhatake-se kucliba batba nabl awega. 
Forest-forest-of wandering-from anything hand not will-come. 

Jo sata-ki mibanata kara-kara-ke kbawega, 

Who truth-qf labour done-done-having icill-eat, 

Usa-ke bere-ko alakba para lagbawega. 

Wim-of the-raft God across loill-take-over. 

Kabe Sisa-Eama mere laga gyana-ka cbattu. 

Saith Sis-Bdm mine became knowledge-of the -play thing. 

Jo likba karama-ka mila-jaga gbara batts. > 

TFhat written fate-of loill-be-got at-home sitting. 


In tbe aboye tbe word batt^ is altered, for tbe sake of rhyme, from hattJM, i.e. 
baithU, a Eajasthani form of tbe conjimctiye participle. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Why, thrust here and' there, dost thou, O horse, wander about in illusion ? That 
which is written in thy fate will come equally certainly to thee, though thou sit at 
home. 

Why dost thou tie up thy matted hair, why dost thou bind tbe topknot (of a 
faqtr) ? In this world haye hundreds of shayeling ascetics shayed their heads and died. 
Why boldest thou under thine arm tbe ascetic’s gourd and mace and cup ? Why 
wrappest thou (an insect-strainer of) fine cloth before thy mouth, and becomest 
thou a Jain ? If the heart be not clean then art thou worthless. That which is written 
in thy fate will come equally certain to thee, though thou sit at home. 

Why dost thou coyer thy body with ashes, and why dost thou wear the ascetic’s 
deer-skin ? Why dost thou wander about with a wooden rosary around thy neck ? 
Why dost thou torture thyself, and burn thy body black in the fire ? There is but one" 
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and one only path for finding the Lord. 0 one-eyed Vain One, tear the veil of ignorance 
from off thy face. That which is written in thy fate will come equally certain to thee, 
though thou sit at home. 

Why with loud cries dost thou endeavour to awaken the Invisible One ? If He 
sleeps, then who is there who can awaken Him ? When thou soundest thy tongs, to 
whom art thou addressing thy cries ? It is the voice of each heart that He heareth, as 
is sung in the VMas themselves. O thou Vain One, Son of a Barren Woman, ask thou 
the manner of asking. That which is written in thy fate will come equally certain to 
thee, though thou sit at home. 

What thou wouldst get, that wilt thou get if thou sit at home. Naught will come 
to thee from wandering through the forests. Who eateth the fruit of honest labour, 
his raft will the Invisible One guide over the ocean of existence. Saith Sis- Ram, ‘ to 
me hath fallen the (excellent) toy of knowledge. That which is written in my fate wiU 
come equally certain to me, though I sit at home.’ 


% & 
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I No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Veenaculae. EindostanI. Disteict, Meeeut. 


Specimen iii. 

A EOLH-TALE. 

(G> JR* Dampier, JEsq.f I*C*S., 1899*) 

^ ^ I 

iR-H TO ^ ^ HTT ^ TO-t I ^ ^ 

^ I ^rw ^ WEf HTT 

% % I TO ^ Iff «fT t I ^ 

fiRT % WcfEITT I ^flT ^ 

^T ^ ^ 5rff cW fqaE^TTO I 

ff ^rff TO mr %c ¥P#t ^rr^rr-W ff tt¥ ^rff wmi 

TO ^ ftfciT-^ m ^ f TO 5?rf t I giT tfror Tit i 
ttr^ ^ TO 'prr » 

#T ^ Cl^ ’pTT ^ ^ % TOT TO ^ TOIH 

fror TO %c fro fw TOf to-W 

!%%-% TO-^ f%TO TO!T-^T ?Tt I f^-% 

C\ 

TO TOT%-W I ^T ^ fkTO-€t ^ 

^-Tft-% I TOT ^XT €t*^TO ^TO%%TO^ 

^ ’^tro ^-% I Ito to TO ^ TO0IT ^ TO-^ 

w% 1 WTTO-^ irr-t TO ^ ^ TOT ?irff 

TOf;t Tft ftH ^ ? I TO TOT ^ 
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^35^-% ftcTT I f ^ ^ wm ^ 

^-f^T ^ ^r?rf^-«f w 

C\ » # ^ 

fk^ cif %-f^ wfft-W w I ^ fk^ mm 

^ 35 ^-mj ^ I ^k^-%” W ^ WWcT W #r ^ cff %-ft 

ikr f^-wr i fw %r ^ mm ii 


TOL.*tX, PAKT I, 


2 «■ 2 - 
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[No. 3.] 

INDP-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Central Group. 


'Veiinactjla.ii Hindostani. 


Specimen Hi. 


District, Meektjt. 


A EOLK-TALE. 

(G. M. Dampier, Usq., I.C.S., 1899.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek din Ak“bar Bad“sa-ng Bir^bal-ti pucbcbba, ‘ 0 Bir®bal, 
One day Akhar tke-Mmperor-hy Blrbal-to if-was-asked, ‘ 0 Blrbal, 

til baml balad-ka dudh la-de, or nabf teri kbal kadh^wai jagi-’ 

thou fo-me bullock-of milk bring, and not thy skin flayed shall-go.’ 

Bir^bal-kn babot rafij hua dr buntar an-ke ap“'ne 

Blrbal-to great anxiety became and therefrom come-having his^own 

gbarn par-raba. Bir^bal-ki lomdi-ni ap^ne man-ml kaba 

in-house lay-down. Blrbal-of daughter-by her-own mind-in it-was-said 

ki, ‘aj to mera bap . babot socb-mi para-be. Aj ke 

that, ‘ today indeed my father great anxiety-in fallen-is. Today who 

iane is-ka ke dbab 


bua.’ 


knows this-man-of what manner became) 


Jib 

Then 


ixn-ne 

her-by 


ap ne 
her-own 


bap-ku 

father-to 


pucbcbba, 

‘ are bap, 

aj 

tera 

ke 

dbab be ? ’ Bir“bal-ne 

if-was-inquired, ‘ 0 father. 

today 

thy 

what manner is ? ’ Blrbal-by 

kaba 

ki, ‘ beta.. 

kucbb 

na 

be.’ 

Pber Idndi-ne 

it-was-said 

that, ‘ daughter. 

anything 

not 

is) 

Again the-daughter-by 

pucbcbba 

ki, ‘ pita. 

ap“ne 

naan-ka 

bbed 

batana cbab“ye.’ 

if-was-asked 

that, 'father, . 

thy-own 

mind-of 

secret 

to-show is-necessary) 


kaba ki, 
it-was-said that, 

piBwabga.” 


“ ke-td 
“ either 


Jib un-ne kaba ki, ‘Bad'‘sa-ne kaba ki, “ke-td 

Then him-by it-was-said that, ‘ the-Bmperor-by it-was-said that, “ either 

b!alad-ka dudb la-de, nabf tajbl kdlbu-mi piBwabga.” 

bullook-of milk bring, {or-)not thee the-mill-in I-shall-came-to-be-pressed.” 

Mere-ti kucbb nabi kaba gaya, dr bammi-bbar-ke aya-bb, dr 

Me-by anything not said went, and agreed-having come-I-ctm, and 

dcucbb rab aabi patta.’ Ldndi-ni kaba ki, ‘ pita-jj, 

any way not I-{am-)getting.^ The-daughfer-by it-was-said that, ^ ‘father, 
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to kuchh-blii bat na he. Turn be-pbikar rah5.’ 

■this ind'^d any -even thing not is. Thou without-anxiety remain* 

Bir^bal uth kbara bua. 

Birhal having-arisen standing-up became. 

Kber, jib tar“ka bua, to us loudi-ni ke kam kara, ki 

Well, when dawn became, then that girl-by what deed was-done, that 

ap^na sab sihgar kara or babot acbcbbi pusak pabar-ke, 

her-own all adornment mas-made and very good dress put-on-having, 

or kucbb kap^re batb-mg le-ke, Bad'sa-ke kile-ke age'kS 

•and some clothes hand-into taken-having, the-Bmperor-of fort-of before-to 

likar Jam^na-par gai. BM“sa kile-par cbadb-ke 

coming-out the-Jamnd-to went. The-Bmperor the-fort-on mounted-having 

Jam'^na-ki sel kar-rabe-tbe. Ak^bar-ng dekba ki Bir'*bal-ki 
the-Jamnd-of survey making-was. Akbar-by it-was-seen that Birbal-of 
• londi latte dbo-rabi-be. Bad“sa-ng londi-tg pucbcbba 

the-daughter clothes washing-is. The-Bmperor-by the-gh'l-from it-was-asked 

ki, ‘ e londi, aj kyg tar“ke-bi-tarak latte dbowan 

that, ‘ 0 girl, today why very- early -in-the-moi'ning clothes to-wash 

ai-be?’ Jib us londi-ng kaba ki, ‘Bad“sa, aj 

'Come-art-thou ? ’ Then that daughter-by it-was-said that, ‘ Emperor, today 
mere bap-ke lar^ka hua-be.’ Bad”sa-ng cbbob-mg a-ke 

my father-to son has-been.' The-Bmperor-by wrath-in come-having 

kaba ki, ‘ ari londi, bhala, kabi mar“dS-ke bbi londe bote 
it-was-said that, ‘ 0 girl, well, ever men-to also sons being-born 

sime-bg.’ Londi-ni kaba ki, ‘ Bad^'sa, bbala; kabi balad-ke 

heard-are' The-girl-by it-was-said that, ‘ Bmperor, well, ever buUock-of 

bbi dudb bota suna-be ? ’ Jib Bad"sa-kb kucbb bol nabi aya. Or 
■also milk being heard-is ? ’ Then the-Bmperor-to any talk not came. And 
l6ndi-kn kab-diya ki, ‘ tar^ke-bi-tarak \ Bir'^bal-kS kacbab^ri-ml 

the-girl-to it-was-ordered that, ‘ early-in-the-morning Blrbal court-into 

bbej-de.’ 
send* 

Bir’^bal tar“ke-bi kacbab®ri-m^ gaya- Bad*sa-ng 

Blrbal early-in-the-morning the-court-in went. The-Bknperor-by 

pucbcbba ki, ‘Bir^bal, laya , balad-ka dudb?’ Bir'^bal-ng 

it-was-asked that, 'Blrbal, brought€st{-thou) bullock-of milk?' Bh'bal-by 

kaba ki, ‘ Bad^sa, salamat, mg to kal 

it-was-said that, ‘Bmperor, peaoe{-be-unto-thee), by -me indeed yesterday 

tafke-bi londi-ke batb bbej-diya-tba.’ Bad*sa-kn 

m-the-mornin§ the-daughter'-of hand{-by') {it-)sent-ivas.' The-Bmperor-to 

jtocbb bol na aya. 
uny talk not came.. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING- 

One day tlie Emperor Akbar told Birbal to bring Mm some bullock’s milk, ‘ other- 
wise,’ said he, ‘ I shall have you flayed alive.’^ Filled with anxiety as to how he was to 
comply with this order, Birbal went home and lay down on his bed. His daughter 
wondered at his condition, and asked him what was the matter. ‘ Nothing,’ said he. She 
persisted in enquiring the secret cause of his evident trouble, and at length he said to 
her, ‘ the Emperor has ordered me to bring him some bullock’s milk, “ or else,” says he, 
“ I’ll have you squeezed in an oU-jiress.” I had no reply to make, and I have come 
home after having accepted the task.’ Said she, ‘ Father, this is a matter of very slight 
importance. Don’t worry about it.’ So Birbal got up and went about his daily 
business. 

Well, early next morning, what did this girl do but dress herself up in all her 
ornaments and fine apparel, and carry a lot of soiled clothes down to the bank of the 
Jamna, where it flowed below the Emperor’s fort. The Emperor was taking a walk on 
the battlements and saw Birbal’s daughter washing clothes in the river, ‘ My girl,’ 
said he, ‘ why have you come out to wash clothes so early in the morning ? ’ ‘ Your 
Majesty,’ she replied, ‘ because my father was brought to bed of a son this morning.’ 
This made the Emperor angry, and he cried, ‘ you impudent girl, well, upon my word, 
who ever heard of men having babies ? ’ She answered, * well, upon my word, your' 
Majesty, who ever heard of bullocks giving milk ? ’ The Emperor had no reply to make 
to tills retort, so he §iinply told her to tell her father to come to court the first thing the 
next morning. 

Early next morning Birbal appeared in court, and the Emperor asked him if he had 
brought the bullock’s milk. He replied, ‘ your Majesty, peace be upon you, I sent it 
yesterday by my dar^hter’s hand.’ The Emperor had no reply to make to this. , 


i 


1 The procednie of this operation is to pat the sufferer into an oil-press, and squeeze him out of hia skin. Hence 
Birbal’s reference to it later on. Birbal, as court-jester, should have made some witty* retort, and thus got out of the difficulty . 
His ready tongue failed Irica on this occasion. 
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Tlie language of the District of Muzaffarnagar is practically the same as that 
of Meerut. This will be evident from the following specimens, one of which is a portion 
of the Parable, while the- other is a folk-tale. 

I No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


TbRNACFLAE HiNDOSTANi. 


District, Muzapraenagae. 


Specimen I. 

ft t 1 nrr w wto 

C\ 

^ ffe ffqr ft? fti ffiT m ^fT ^ 

W ftr ^TOPUT I ^ ^ ft¥ 

^nrr '?rr-fw %m 

ft-^nrr I ^ m \ 

^ \ ’mw ft ws ^-ft 

% ^ ’ix-? ^rni I W ft ^ ^ fctx I 

ftft-f ’^rx-^ ^ix ws f f^cR ttft m 

0\ C\ 

f w ^ I f ^iT% ^ ftr wim ^ ^3^-% ^rpxx % 

^ C\ C\^ 

f '^RHTR ft ^ ^ ¥^-ft ^ ^cfX ^ I ^ f ^ fRX 

0\ C\ • 

rI! TfX % fixf I if wft^^^H 
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C No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group* 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


VlSRNACULAE HlNDOSTAJTI. 


District, Mtjzai'I'Arnagar. 


Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Sara 

all- 


or 

and 


he 


Ek yad^mi-ke do bette tbe. 
e One man-of two sons were. 
kaha ak, •' bappu, jon-sa 

if-was-said that, ‘father, whatever 

awe-he oh mujhe de.’ Jib 

is-Goming that to-me give' When 

chhotte bette-ne thore diii pachhe sab 

the-younger son-by a-few days after all 

mnlak-mi chala-gaya, or 

conntry-into it-was-gone-away, and 
kho-diya. Jib-jS oh 

was-wasted-away. When that 

mulak-mS kal 
country-in famine 

mulak-ml ek 
country-in one 

ap'^ie khettS-mi 
his-own 
ak, 

that, ‘ whatever husks 

bhar-lS.’ bhi use 

I-may-filV Those even td-him 

keha 

if-was-said{-by-him) 
rotfi milg-hi, ar 

bread is-given, and 

dhoie jauga ar 
neai will-go and 


par-giya, 
fell, 

sahukar-ke 

rich-man-to 

sur chugawan 


fields-in swine to-feed 
■ j on-si chhokka- ne 


a-ke 

come-havmg 

nauk"rO-kh 
servants-to 
ap“ne bappu 
my-cmn father 


TJn-me-te chhotte-ne bappu-te 

Them-infrom the-yotinger-by thefather-to 
hissa mal-mi-te mere bate 

share property-i/n-from my in-share 

us-ne mal unhl bSt diya, 

him-hy property to-them dividing was-given, 
kattha kar-ke dur 

together made-having distant 

wh5-si ap“na mal luch“pane-mi 
there his-own property debauchery-in 
kharach-mi a-liya, jib us 

expenditw'e-in was-brought, then that 
oh bhukka ho-giya. Jib-j5 us 
hungry became. Then that 

laga. TJs-ne 

got-himself-engaged. JSim-by 

Use yah chah®na tbi 
To-him this deswe was 

un-te 
those-with 

deta. 

used-to-give. 
mere bappu-ke 

‘ my father-of 


3a 

going 
bhejja. 
he-was-sent. 
sur kht-hi 
swine are-eating 

' ko ne 
anyone not 

ak, 
that, 


ap^na pet 

my-own belly 
Jib s6dhi-mi 
Then sense-in 

kit^ne 
how-many 


me 

I 


As“maji-ki 

Reaven-of 


ar 

and 


tere 

thy 


hajur-ki 

prpsence-of 


bhukka maru. 
hungry die. 

us-se kahSga, “ he 

him-to will-say, “ 0 

bari khata kari, 

great sin was-done. 


Me uth-ke 
I arisen-having 
bappu, mi 
father, by-me 

ib mi is 
now I this-for 
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joga nahi raha 

ak 

tera 

betta 

kukaG. Mujhe 

ap®ne 

worthy not remained 

that 

thy 

son 

I-may-he-called. Me 

thy-own 

nauk^r5-mi-te ek-ki 

(Uial 

bana.” ’ 




servants-in-from one-of 

like 

make.” ’ 
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[No. 5.] 

iNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Vernacular Hindostani. . District, Muzaeparnagar. 

Specimen IL 

A EOLE-TALE. 

TOTTT I I ^ OT I ^Xt 

I ¥T5r ^ ^rfti 

^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ TTm-^ 

^ ^ ^ ift I ^-h ^ W 

WT W?fr W iTSTl-^ Wtf -% ^ ^ I fr% frw 

^ IT Txqff -fro I ^Ilft IM 

^ ^wff-^ % Wt wm-t T7f -^-? I ^ 

^ct f?TX:qi^ qiT-# %-^frT-% II 
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Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 


Vernacular Hindostani. District, Muzapeaenagar. 

Specimen II. 

A EOLK-TALE. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek sakari chkotte muh-ke bassauk-me tliori mathai gkal-ke 

One hunter small moufh-qf vessel-in some sweetmeat put-having 
jangal-me bolla-boUa dbaryaya. Ek bandar-ne us-ne dekh-liya. Dhore 

fo7'est-in silently placed. One monhey-hy that loas-seen. Near 

gaya. Matbai dekkbi. Jibki bassank-mg katk de-diya, or 

he-went. Sweets he-saw. Then-even vessel-in hand was-put, and 

muttki bkar-ke matkai kadk"*!!! ckaki. Ib-ja lik‘re, to 

fist filled-having sweets to-take-out desired. Now it-may-come-out, then 


kis dkal 


likTe. 

Na-to 

bartan-ka 

muk ckaura 

what manner 

it-may-come-out. 

Not-either vessel-of 

mouth wide 

kotta-kai, or 

na 

ok 

muttki 

kkol'^a-ke. 

Na to 

ok lobk-te 

hecomes, and 

not 

he 

fist opening-was. 

Not either 

he avarice-from 

kat”ta. 

na 

tS 

use 

akal 

rasta batati, 

ak mitkai-ne 

would-withdraw. 

not 

or 

to-him 

wisdotn 

a-way would-tell, 

that sweets 

chkor-de, 

or 

ap“ni 

Jan 

bachawe. 

Hotte-kotte 

he-may-give-up, 

and 

his-own 

life 

he-may-save. 

Becoming-hecoming 


yak 

kua 

ak 

sakari 

a-gaya. 

bar 

bandar 

pakar-liya. 

this became 

that 

the-h'umsmau arrived^ 

and 

the-monkey 

was-captured. 

Netkam 

yaki 

kal 

un 

loggo-pe ke, 

20 

mal-ke 

I6bh-mi 

Exactly 

this 

state 

those 

people-on is, 

who 

property-qf 

covetousness-in 


par-jatte-ki. Akkir-me unke bara sakari maut girapk®dar kar-ke 

fallmg-are. Last-at them great huntsm(in death caught made-having 


le-Jatta-ke. 

takes-away. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A kunter once put some sweetmeats into a yessel witk a narrow moutk, and quietly 
laid it down in the forest. A monkey saw it and went up to it. He saw the sweets 

TOO. IX, PART I, a H Z 
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inside and at once put Ms hand in. He took a fistful and tried to pull his hand out. 
Come out it must, hut how was it to come out ? Neither would the mouth of the vessel 
become wider, nor- would he open his fist. He wouldn’t give up his greediness, nor did 
his wits tell him to give up the sweets and save his life. In process of time the hunter 
arrived, and caught the monkey. 

This is exactly the fate of those people who fall into the pit of covetousness. In 
the end the Great Huntsman,’ Death, catches them and takes them away. 


It is unnecessary to give any example of the Vernacular Hindostaui of Saharanpur. 
It is the same as that exhibited in the preceding specimens. The only peculiarities 
which I have noted are the use of the word hor for ‘and,’ and the less frequent occur- 
rence of doubled consonants. 

Similar remarks ,apply to the dialect of the Dun proper in Dehra Dun District. In 
Jaunsar-Bawar the language is an altogether different one,— Jaunsari, a dialect of 
Western Pahari. The number of speakers of Vernacular Hindostani in these two 
-districts is — 

Saharanpur .... 970,000 

Dehra Dun 000 
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WESTERN ROHILKHAND. 

To tlie east of tlie Upper Doab, across the Ganges, lies Rohilkhand. The dialect 
of Eastern. Eohilkhand is Braj Bhakha and will be subsequently dealt with , — mde 
pp. 312 ff. W estern Eohilkhand includes the State of Eampur and the two districts of 
Moradabad and Bijnaur. Here the dialect is Hindostani, and the Vernacular is much 
nearer the literary form of that speech than even the dialect of the Upper Eoab. In fact 
the only difference is a slight broadening of the pronunciation, by Avhich a final b becomes 
OkUi and a final e becomes ai. I hare also noted the occasional use of TM instead of Itb as 
the sign of the Accusative-Dative, and the common instrumental in b, as in MukhU, by 
hunger. In other respects the dialect of Western Eohilkhand does not differ from 
literary Hindostani. This will be evident from the following extract from the version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which comes from Bijnaur. 



4 
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[ No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINEI. 

Verna CTJ iAE HindostanI. District, Bunaer. 

^ % I ^Tq-% TO €r 

f W ^ % gw TO % I cl^ f%#-WT 

TO TO-f^T 1 ^ ^T^ ^^T W( TO-^ 

^ ^iT ^ f fW 

^ TfT I g^-W p TO^ fr% TO I 

m TO TO I g^T 

TO% TOf^^T I #c 1¥ ^ ^^Y-% ^ g^ ^T-WT 

'^TO ^ ^TaT wti ^f! ^cfT I fxp: ^ 

g^ fw TO-t ^a-% f^Y-^ 

% ^ 1¥ ^'3[ tTO-% W TOT-# I W TO TO-t ^ 

H 


Ek 

One man-o^ 
kalia ki, 
it-was-said that. 

Tab RS-ne Ui 
Then him-hy 

bad cbbota 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

ad^mi-ke 


do bete 

tbe. 

Un-me-se 

cbbote-ne 

two sons 

were. 

Them-in -from 

the-younger-by 

‘ j6-kucbb 

mere 

bisse-ki cbij 

bai mujbe 

‘ whatever 

my 

share-of thing 

is to-me 

:e hisse-ka 

mal 

bit 

diya. 


bap-se 

the-father-to- 
bit-de.’ 
dividing -gine* 
Tbore din 

share-of property having -been- divided was-given. A-few days 

beta sab mal-ku le-kar par-des-k5 cbala-gaya, 

after the-younger son all property taken-having foreign-land-to , voent'-cmay, 

aur waba sab rbal kucbal-mai kbo-diya, aur us-ke pas kuchh 

and there all property evil- con duct-in was-wasted, and him-of near anything 


naM raba. Us mulk-mai bbari 


kal 


para aur wub kangal bone 

not remained. That country-in heavy famine fell and he indigent to-be 

laga. Tab us des-ke ek amir-ke pas cbala-gaya. Us-ne 

began. Then that country-of one rich-man-of near he-voent. Sim-by 

ap*ne kbetau-me suwar cbaraue bbej-diya. Aur wub un chbil®kau-se, 
his-own felds-m swine to- feed he-was-sent. And he those husks-wifk, 
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ap“na 

Ms-own 


jo suwar kha-kar chhor-dete, 

ichich swine having-eaten mcd-to-leave, 

aur koi ad“mi usai kuokh nalii deta. 
and any man to-him anything not used-to-give. 

ai, tab us-ne socka ki, ‘ mere 

Came, then him-by it-was-thought that, ‘my 
mikantyau-ko kkane-ko kai, aur wuk back 

lahourers-to eating-for is, and that saved 


pet bkar^ta, 

belly he-med-to-fill, 

Pkir jab us-ko sudk 
Again when him-to sense 


bap-ke 

father-of 

rakHa-kai, 

remains. 


bakut-se 

many 

aur maT 
and I 


bkukko mar®ta-ku. 
from-hunger dyinj-am. 


Mai ap^ne bap-ke dkore jauga.’ 
I my-own father-of near will-go.' 
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AMBALA. 

Tlie boundary line between W estern Hindi and Panjabi passes tbrongh tbe district 
of Ambala. Ta-hfiU Eupar and Kbarar, in tbe west of tbe district, speak Panjabi, tbe 
rest of tbe district Western Hindi. Tbe frontier between tbe two languages may be 
taken as tbe river {3-baggar. 

Tbe east of Ambala is separated from Sabaranpur by tbe river Jamna, and tbe 
language of tbe Western Hindi tract of tbe former district differs very slightly from tbe 
vernacular Hind5stani of tbe Upper Doab. It bas naturally more of a Panjabi flavour 
as we go west, and moreover, tbe speech of the lower castes bas a stronger tincture of 
that language than that of tbe rest of tbe people. 

Por instance, tbe language spoken round Dera Basi, near tbe Gbaggar, which is 
called by its speakers ‘ IBaMir-tall,' or tbe tongue of tbe country at tbe foot of tbe hills, 
has even Panjabi phrases like %is-dd, of Mm, though, on tbe whole, it is distinctly 
Hindostani. Similarly, a folk-tale from Obacbbrauli, wMch is in tbe State of Halsia, in 
tbe extreme east of tbe district, although so near to Sabaranpur, bas tbe Panjabi form 
laggid, for " be began.’ This was because the version was in tbe language of a Cbamar 
grass-cutter. 

Tbe average Vernacular Hindostani of tbe Hindi area of Ambala is, however, on tbe 
whole remarkably free from Panjabi influence. This will appear from tbe two speci- 
mens of it wMcb I append, viz. a portion of a version of tbe Parable of tbe Prodigal Son, 
and a statement made in court by an accused person. I further give tbe folk-tale men- 
tioned above, which was told at Obacbbrauli by a Obamar. 

Tbe district of Ambala includes two portions of tbe State of Halsia, and it is con- 
venient to consider tbe number of speakers of Vernacular Hindostani in tbe three areas 
together. We must also include some speakers of tbe same dialect who live in Nizamat 
Panjaur of tbe Patiala State, which lies close to Ambala city. The number of speakers 
is as follows ; — 

Ambala proper , • . 506,500 

Kalsia (Obaclxbrauli) . • . . ’ . - . . . • 40,233 

Kalsia (near Dera Basi) . * • . • . * . - . , 18,933 

Patiala (Panjaur) , * * , ‘ . . , . » , . 136,500 

Total for Ambala , . 702,166 

In tbe specimens which illustrate tbe average dialect of Ambala we may note the 
influence of Panjabi in tbe use of Mha, for ‘ said 'bdd‘‘nd, not bapnd, to divide ; and tbe 
use of rM or nd to indicate tbe dative. Amongst other local forms, we may note dr 
or Mr, and ; pacMMrd, not pneh‘‘lcdrd, kissed ; md, in ; man-vM, to me, and tbe employ- 
ment of an oblique plural in a, not d, as in dbna-vM, to both, and several other examples. 
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[No. 7.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HIND!. 

\ \ 

Veenaoular HiNDosTANi. Eisteict, Amb^jda. 

Specimen I. 

- Tw^ fm ^ ffw ^TrTin-^ ^ q1%.% I ^ 

qrtT-^ j f^iif fq'^ mi 

.tR^ w-w 1 ^ WIT ^irr iq?iT^5Rq^f-?rf €t- 
I ^ ^ ^TRT iq^ qrr^ f{-fmi ^ TO xr^ w r 
^ xfii: m Ti^ qpiTT i ci^§^-% wi 

I * 

w I #fif.Trf ^q?: i m-% ■ 

f wi fm wRiqif-^ff mx wrif-? m-% ^qqr ^ i 

iR ^ #t ^ \ ^ ^ ^ f% tT qrq-^ 

f^ci^-ft ^tqR TO-? ?R ? ^ ?nl-^ I m ? wr to-# 
^T^ TOT^T TO qf'fqr f# ^x-xi ^q-wT ?R citt q?^ 'pir-t 

?R TO ? TOqr qff f fm ^zi f i ?h 4 ^ ^q? 
?tqRf-?Tf ^qr^ qR-# w-% i #t ?t¥ q?f-? to? to ?tfr tot i 

fR ^ TOff ^ qr f# ^ q^-# TO-% TOT ! q1^- 

% ?qxft-qT^,?R 'q? qTOiTTT II 
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Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 

YEENACUIiAE HiNDOSTANi. DISTRICT, AMBARA. 

Specimen f. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad^i-ke do ckhok^e the. Un-m5-te chhote cKhok^re-ne 

One man-of ■ two sons were. Them-in-from the-yoimger son-hy 

ap'^ne hap-te kiha ki, ‘ man-iia jo hissa ghar-mi-te awe-he 
Ms-own father-to ni-tvas-said that) ‘ me-to what share home-m-from comes 

oh mera man-nh hSd-de.’ To bap-ne dbnS-nS bid 

that mine me-to dividing-give.^ Then the-father-ly loth-to dividing 

diya. Thore dini pichchhe oh chhok^ra dher-sara 

{riches-)were-given. ^ A-few' days after that hoy heap-all 

jama-kar-ke par-des chala-gaya. Wahi iis-ne ap'^na 

collected- made-having a-foreign-land{-to) went-away. There him-by his-own 

sara rup'^ya luch^panyi-mi ‘ kho-khida-diya. Or jab sara 

all rupee ' debauchery -in wis-lost-{and-)frittered-away. And lohen all 

rTip'‘ya barobar ho-liya, waha kal par-gaya. To pher wahi tang 

money levelled became, there famine fell. Then again there troubled 


ho a 

laga. 

Or 

ek tak®re-se 

jimidar-ke 

nokar 

ja 

to-be 

he-began. 

And 

one well-to-do 

landlord-of 

servant 

going 


laga. 

ETs 

jimidar-ni us-n6 

ap^'iLe 

kheti-mi 

siwar 

got- himself- employed. 

That 

landlord-by him-to 

his-own 

fields-in 

swine 


chagane bheja. Us-ke ji-ma yS ai ki, ‘ jin chhokki-n5 sSwar 
to-feed it-was-sent. Mis mind-in this came that, ‘ what busies swine 

khayi-hi, nn-se ap®na pet bhar-lu."' Par use koi nabT 

are-eating, those-wifh my-own belly I-may-Jill.’ Tut to-him anyone not 

dg-tha. To pher us-nS akal ai ki, ‘mere bap-ke kit“ne-M 

was-giving. Then again him-to senses came that, ‘my father-of hoto-many-indeed 

nokar roti khayi-hl hor mi bhuka marS-hS. Ab mi ap^ne 
servants bread eat and I hungry am-dying. Now I my-own 

bap-ke pas jahga Or us-ni kahSga ki, “ mere-te Eab-ka aur 

father-of near will-go and him-to I-will-say that, “me-by God-qf and 

tera kasur ^ hua-he. Or ab mi is layak nahl hi ki 

thee-of sin has-been-committed. And now I this worthy not am that 
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tera beta kuhaS. Man-nS-bM ap^ae aok“ro-nia aokar kar-ke 

thy son I-may-be-called. Me-also thy~oion servants-among servant making 

rakb-le.” ’ Pber ob wabl-te ap^ne bap ori cbala. Hor ob ajo 

keep” ’ Again he there-from his’own father towards started. And he yet 

dur tba ki use dekb-ke "us-ke bap-ne taras ' aya. Dor-ke 
far-off was that him seen-having his father-to compassion came. Run-having 
jbampbi-pali or use pacb^kara. 

emhrace-was-taken and as-for-him it-was-kissed. 


VOL. Bt, PART 1 . 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

1^EE.NACUI;AR HiNDOSTANI. 


Central Group. 


District, Ambala. 


Specimen II. 

gwm TTfcTlft cfTT ^5ZIT ft ^TTclT-SIT I 

wm 5r#f Tfr-^ I ^ ^ipfr 

^ 1 ^ ^-.it I -fTm ^ 

^ ^ I 'Nl^ ^ I ^ I ^ 

^T^-t f% ^ -1^ ^ 

3tTw-w %t^t-f I % tCf 5^-ftraT i ^ 

Sf «lTct ^ I ^ ^Ttro gR<^K ^-%tTii 
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Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 

Veenaculae Hindostani. Disteiot, Ambala. 

Specimen II. 

I I 

(Statement i/n Court of an accused JPerson.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Mtisammat Mah^tabi men ghar-wali-n5 tap cbothya do sal-se 
Musanmdt Mahtabl my wife-to fever quartan two years-frovn 

ata-tba. Gat-ma satya nab! rabi-thi. Pber ek din Musammat 
coming-was. Body -in strength not remaining-was. Again one day Mmammdt 

Mab'tabi gbar gasi kba-kar gir-pari. IJs-ke gir-kar 

-Mahtabl {in-)the-home swooning eaten-having fell-down. Mer-of fallen-having 

cbot lag-gai. Hattba cbakki-ka ' or lakb’iya wabi pari-tbi. 

hurt was-caused. The-handle grinding-stpne-of and firewood there lying-were, 

Mi-ne mari nabT be. Mere gbar-ki orat be. Pber Nanak-ne 

Me-hy struck not she-is. My house-of woman she-is. Again Nmak-by 

kadawat-se tbane-m5 likba-diya ki, ‘ Lekbu or bamaai 

enmity-from police-station-in it-was-gol-written-down that, ‘ Lekhu and my 

cbacbi apas-me gbar-ml bol-rabe-hl.’ Pber meri orat-nS 

aunt each-other-in hoii>se-in speaking-are' Again my wife-to 

tbane-mi bnla-liya. Meri orat-ne kab-diya ki, man-iiH mara 

police-station-in it-was-called. My wife-by it-was-said that, ‘ me-to-it struck 

nahi, or na cbbeta-be. Tab malik be, mi orat bi.’ Pber bamara 

not, and not it-beaten-is. This lord is, I wife am* Again our 

tbanedar sabab-ne cbalan kar-diya. 

the-police-sergecmt sdhib-by despatch was-made. ' 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

My wife, Musammat Mabtabi, had been sufferiug j&rom quartan ague for two years, 
■and had become very weak. One day she fell dotm in a swoon at the house, and 
was hurt by the fail. There was the handle of a grinding-mill and some fuel lying there. 
-I did not beat her, she is my wife. It was Nanak who through enmity reported at 
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the police station that I, Lekhu, and my wife, his aunt, were quarrelling at home. 

wife was thereupon sent for to the police station. She stated that no one had 
beaten her or struck her. That I was her lord and she my wife. The police sergeant 
then sent us off to court. 
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The following is a specimen of the dialect of the lower castes of the Ambala district. 
It is a folk-tale told hy a Chamar of Chachhrauli. 

Note the way in which a postposition is added, not to the nonn itself, hut to an 
oblique genitiye, as in ehamdr-he-ne, hy a chamar. The dialect is fond of omitting 
aspirates, as in bl for SM, also; muje for mujhe, to me ; td for thd^ was. 

The sign of the case of the agent is nai, or vm. Both un-mi and m-nai are used 
for ‘by them.’ Y% and^#' both mean ‘ thus.’ Tan is ‘five.’ The influence of Pafiijabi 
is shown in present participles like jdndd, knowing ; in past participles in id, like loggia, 
began, dehJiid, saw ; and in the use of postpositions, such as ndl, with. 


I 
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Veenactoae Hindostani. 


Disteict, Ambala. 


Specuvien III. 

(DIALECT OE LOWEE CASTES.) 

fw f^’fT ^ W i 

C\ Os^ 

^ qT5T I W »IT^ ^ 

^rfwnrr i fwif irr^^ Tf-^ni \ w 

♦ 

^ '^f^f tor ^ wttI 1 W%^-inTT-^ 

^ ’flft I ^ 55Tfwr^T 

wi I f fw f% i ^ HTfW 

♦ ‘ 

^ ^ ^ I w ^ fr fw I ^ 

^ ftt ! f%W-^Tfelf-^ icT-f^^r ^ W'ft ^ 

^ ^rlf fr I iifT-?Tf ’^PT Tft-^ \ icr-%H 

f% afT^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^gtf^-fir^T HTH xtTH I ^4 Itf fw I 

^-tnc %it \ hto Tt^ 

I ^4 ^ ^ ^inft hth-% ^Tit-^rr^ ^ frci 

^ir fiprr ^ i ttct fFt totw fw i 

hto- 4 ^-qr \ 4r¥ ^ % i qrfwpRT 

^ qr?»fl ^T?r i If ^rrqr i ^ snrff TOt i w 

^ qifiiT^ CcTpq iFTir t W I .^-qT 

sj'RPrr \ wt^-^rrtii 
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Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 

VeEFACULAE HiNDOSTANi. ' DiSTEICT, AmBAIA.. 

Specimen 111 , 

(DIALECT OE LOWEE CASTES.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ikk chamar-ke-ne ma-nn kika ake, ‘ mai 

One leather-worher-by liis-own onotlier-to it-was-saicl that, ‘ 1 


aji^ni 

bayyar-nu liyab, 

bai. 

mnje pan ser 

kbilla 

de-de.’ 

my-own 

wife bring. 

0-you, 

to-me five seers 

parched-maize give’ 

Bas, 

nn-mi-te 

gaone 

te. Gari 

ja-ke 

dekMa 

Fnough, 

them-in^from hard-grains 

were. Further 

going 

it- was-seen 

bal-mE 

dairan 

laggia. 

Kbilla 

iir-gaT, 

gaone 

wind-in 

to-be-winnowed 

began. 

Parched-grains bleio-away^ 

hard-grains 

rab-gae. 

Bas, ob 

nj 

yu 

kanbida cbalia-giya 

ake, 

'awi 

remained. 

Enough, he 

thus 

saying went-on 

that, ‘ let-them-come 

.-a; , 
3 ae. 

Cbiriya-mara-ne 

cbbet-diya ake, 

.‘mbari 

chiriyi 

let-them-go' Bird-catcher s-by 

he-was-beaten that. 

‘our 

birds 

dae-dl.’ 

Bas 

unai pucbb^nai 

laggia. 

‘ bbai. 

were-caused-to-fly-away 

Enough 

them fo-aslc 

he-began. 

‘ brother, 

kikkar 

kabu ? ’ 

TJn-nai 

kiha ki, 

‘ lai-lai-jao, ar 

hoio 

should-I-say ? ’ 

Them-by 

it-was-said * tahe-talce-go-awayi and 

dbar-dbar 

-jao.’ Bas, 

sabab. 

gaii mar-giya-ta 

mnr^da. 

An-nai 

put-put-go’ Enough, 

sir. 

further died-gone-was a-oorpse. 

Them-by 


clalietia ki, ‘ tu be-sagan bolia, aisi kabo “ aisi kabi 

he-ws-heaten that, ‘ thou ill-omen spakest, thus say such anywhere 

na bo.” ’ Bas, ob jb bi kab^nda chaba-giya, ‘ bai, 

not may-be.^’ ’ JEnough, he ^ thus also saying went-on, ‘ 0-you, 

aisi kabT na bob’ Bab, im-n5 biab-waHyS-ne cbbet-diya 

such anywhere not may-he’ ■ . Afterwards, him marriage-men-hy he-was-beaten 

ake, 'yb kabo, “bai, aisi bSh-kabi bo.”’ Agge 

that, ‘ thus say, “ 0-you, such many-wheres may-be.”,’ Further-on 
gaw-mi lag-rabi-ti ag. Hn-na cbbet-diya ki ' mbare 

nillage-in raging-was a-fire. They thrashed that ‘ {in-)our{-village) 

VO-L. 'is, P.4fiT I. • g K 
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lag-raM ag, tii kalie, “ aisi sab-kahi ho.” ’ Oli ap“ne 

ragmg-is a-jire, you say, “so everywhere may-he.'” Ee his-Oion 

gaw-ma chalia-giya ap'’'iii sas pas. Bas, sajh-nn 

village-into went his-own mother-in-law near. , Enough, evening -in 

use ratlcla hoi-giya. Eoti-par btilaya, r5ti khane-nh. 

to-him night-blindness became. Bread-on he-was-called, bread eating-for. 

Sas ohup’^ki ‘ chup“ki laggi us-pa ' roti pawan. 

The mother-in-law silently silently began him-near bread to-put. 

Un-ne uthai-ke thali mari ap“m sas-ke mathe-nal, 

Eim-by raised-having the-dish toas-strucJc his-own motlier-in-law-of head-on, 

hai kutta ' lag-giya-nal. Eat hoi oh j)asab karan 

that a-dog is-yoined-with(^-li<y>-\ii-o<iiii>g'). Night became he ivater to-make 

giya. Ap^ne-ke bahane ap*ni sas-ke mije-par 

went. Sis-own pretence-under his-own mother-in-laio-of cot{-on)-to 


charh-giya. 

Oh 

boli ‘ kaun hai ? 

’ Kahan 

laggia 

‘ teri chot 

he-climbed. 

She 

spoke ‘ who 

is?^ 

To-say 

he-began 

‘ thy hurt 

laggi 

rat. Mai 

dekhan 

ay a.’ ‘ Ka 

bette. 

mere 

mas-received 

at-night. I 

to-see 

camed ‘ No 

son, 

{on-)my{-body) 

nahi laggi-’ , 

Bas, oh 

kahan 

laggia, ‘ jd-tan 

nahl 

mai janda. 

not 'was-received. ’ 

Enough, he 

to-say 

began, ‘ thus 

not 

I believing. 

Were maje 

par 

ohhodi-a, 

tan 

janaga.’ 

Chbod 

ai. 

My couch 

on 

leaving-come, 

then 1-shall-knoio.’ Leaving 

she-cdme. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A cobbler oiioe asked his mother for five seers of parched maize, as he wanted to go off 
10 bring home his wife. Among what she gaye him were some hard, unparched grains. 
As he went’ along the wind began to winnow his load, and blew away the parched 
grain, but left the heavy hard ones behind. Not caring a bit, he went along saying, 
‘ let them come, let them go,’ meaning it was all the same to him. 

^ As he went along saying this, whom should he meet but some bird-catchers, 
‘ What’s that you’re saying ? ’ said they. ‘ Let them come, let them go,’ replied he. 
So they beat him. ‘ That’s not the thing to say to bird-catchers,’ said they, ‘you have 
let go the birds we caught.’ ‘ I am very sorry,’ said he. ‘ What should I say ? ’ ‘ Why, 

you should say, “ catch plenty of ’em, and carry plenty of ’em home,” ’ answered they. 

Well, Sahib, he went along the road saying, ‘catch plenty of ’em, and carry 
plenty of ’em home,’ when whom should he meet but a funeral procession carrying a 
corpse to the burning-place. ‘ Catch plenty of ’em, and carry plenty of ’em home,’ 
says he. Then the mourners gave him a thrashing for using ill-omened language. 
* I’m very sorry,’ says he, ‘ but what should I say ? ’ ‘ Why, of course,’ replied they, 

‘ when you meet a funeral you should say “ ah, may the like of this never happen 
again.” ’ 
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So he went along saying, ‘ ah, may the like of this never happen again,’ and, by 
and bye, he met a wedding party. 'Ah, may the like of this never happen again,’ says 
he. So they beat him. ‘ What should I say ? ’ says he. ' Why, of course,’ answered 
they, ‘when you meet a wedding you should say, “may this hajopen over and over 
again.” ’ 

So he went along saying, ‘ may this happen over and over again,’ when he came to 
a village on fire. So the villagers beat him, because he wanted fires like that every- 
where. 

At length he got to his mother-in-law’s house. Evening came, and he was moon- 
blind. They called him in to dinner. His motber-in-law put his dinner quietly down 
before him. He thought she was a dog wanting to share his dinner, so he hit her on the 
head with his dish. 

When night fell he had to get up for a certain jj’UHoose, and when he came back 
climbed on to his mother-in-law’s bed thinking that it was his own. ‘ Who’s there ? ’ 
said she. Said he, ‘ I am only come to see if you are still sore from the blow I gave 
you.’ ‘Not a bit, my son,’ replied she. Then said he, ‘ I don’t believe it. I won’t 
believe it till you get off my bed.’ So she got off. 

(Here the story ends abruptly. I am not certain that I have given the correct 
meaning of the last two sentences. It is the best sense I can make of it.) 
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BANGARO, JATO OR HARIANT. 

This dialect is spoken in the South-East Panjab, in the country to the north and 
west of Delhi, on the west of the Jamna. Its habitat is more particularly described 
in the Introduction (pp. 66 &.). It is the Vernacular Hindostani of the Upper 
Doab much mixed with Panjabi and Eajasthani. A full account of its peculiarities 
will be found in the description of the Bangaru of Karnal wHdb follows. Its most 
prominent^ characteristics are the oblique plural of substantiwes which (as in Dakhini 
Hinco^ani) follows Panjabi and Eajasthani in ending in a, not 5, and the employment 
of the Eajasthani verb substantive si, I am. ‘ 
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BANGARU OF KARNAL AND PATIALA (NIRWANA). 

The Bangaru of Karnai and of the country round Nirwana in Patiala resembles in 
many respects the Vernacular Hindosiani of Muzaffarnagar on the other side of 
the riyer Jamna. On the other hand it has all the typical peculiarities of the mixed 
dialects of the Eastern Panjab. It is in this latter point sharply distinguished from 
the dialect of Ambala, ■which is the same as that of the Upper Boab, with a varying 
amount of peculiarities borrowed from Panjabi. The sjpecimens of Ambala show hardly 
any of the marks which distinguish Bangaru. from the dialect of Muzaffarnagar, such, 
for instance, as the employment of to mean ‘I am.’ The only book describing 
Bangaru that I have seen is Jatu, being some grammatical notes and a glossary of the 
■language of the HohtaJc Jdis, by Mr. E. Joseph, I.O.S., which originally appeared in the 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (N. S.), Vol. VI (1910), 
pages 693 ff. Pree use has been made of this in writing the present account. The 
following are the main peculiarities of Bangaru which appear in the specimens. 


PEOlfTOCIATION. 

The vowel scale is not very definite. Thus we have Jcohd^ for hahd^, I may be 
called; rehyd for rahd, remained; for jamS, an answer ; boliat iox halmt, 

The vowel e and the diphthong ai are freely interchanged. Thus, the postposition of the 
instrumental and dative, ne, is often written mi, and the postposition of the dative and 
the ablative is both te and tai. Similarly, the oblique form of the genitive postposition 
is both ke and kai. There is the same preference for cerebral ® and Z which we have 
noted in the Upper Doab, as in afm, own; bond, to be; kdl, famine; clialan, 
■conduct. When I is doubled, it is protected from cerebrahsation, as in chdWm, not 
chdWnd, to go ; ghdWnd, not ghdWnd, to send. The sound of d is preferred to that 
of f, as in badd, not bard, great. The specimens, however, give a few instances of r, 
as in pard, he fell ; nere, near, and Mr. Joseph gives an example of r becoming I in 
Mala, for khard, erect. There is the same tendency as in the Upper Boab to double 
medial consonants, with shortening of a preceding long vowel. When the j)receding 
vowel is d, it is not shortened in writing, but is pronounced short, like the a in the 
German ‘ mahn.’ Examples of this doubling are chdllyd, he went •;ghdUyd, he sent ; 
.ldgge,ihJSY began; pleased ; Miliar, within ; bliukkd, hungry; kail, tomorrow, 
but kdl, time, with a real long d. 


DECLENSIOIT. 


Nouns are declined much as in ordinary Hindostani, except that the oblique 
-plural ends in a, not d. We have noted a few sporadic cases of this in the Upper Boab, 


* 
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and some more in Ambala. Here, as in Hakhini Hindostani, Panjabi, and Eajastliani, 
it is the rule. Tbe following are examj)les of the declension of substantives ; — 


Sing. 

Plur. 

NominatiYe. 

Oblique 

Nominative. 

Oblique. 

gliora, a horse 

1 gJiore 

glidre 

gliora 

hdhhui a father 

bdhhii 

habhu 

hdhbua 

din, a day 

din 

din 

dina . 

hhet, a field 

hlief 

hlief 

hhetS 

ntdnas, a man 

mdnas 

mdjias 

mdn"^ sa 

haras, a year 

haras 

haras 

har^sS 

chliort, a girl 

clilidrt 

cliliorya 

clhlioryd 

hayyar, a woman j 

hayyar 

hayyarS 

bayyara. 


Note that the feminine nouns are irregular. 


Tbe postpositions axe employed rather indefinitely. In several instances, the same 
postposition is used for more than one case. The genitive takes kd as in ordinary 
Hindostani. Its masculine oblique form is ke or kai. Ne or mi is used not only for 
the case of the Agent, but also to indicate the dative and the accusative, corresponding 
to the Hindostani kd, thus, par-des-ne, to a foreign country. Ti, te, or fai, is properly 
the sign of the ablative as in Hindostani, but is also used for the dative and the accusa- 
tive, as in mai-ne chUre4l mdryd, I struck the boy. ‘ In ’ is mS or mat Kdm-U is- 
given as a sign of the ablative. A good example of the twofold meaning of ii, te, or tai, 
is in the sentence un rdpaya-tl us-ti le-lb, take those rupees from him. Bite forms an 
instrumental, as jiwarya-site, (bind) with ropes. 


The Pronouns show several peculiar forms. 

I. 

Sing. Nom. mai 

Gen. merd, mard 
Agent vmi-ne, vnanne, niaimai 
Dat. manne, marmai 
Plur. Nom. limth, kamM 
Gen. mhdrd 
Agent mhd-ne, -nai 
Dat. mhd-ne, -mi 


The first two personal pronouns are — 
Thou. 

thu, t^, tau. 
tend, tard. 

tai-ne, tanne, tannai. 
tanne, tannai, 
tham, tamhe. 
thdrd. 
thd-ne, -nai. 
thd-ne, -nai. 


_ ^ The Demonstrative pronouns are yduh, yoh, yu, this; nom. fern, ydh; sing. obi. 
*5/ nom^plur. ye, yai; obi. in: duh, oh, he, tljat; nom. fern, wdh; sing. obi. us; 
pto. wat, oh ; obi. mi. The relative pronoun is jo or jaun, obi. sing. jis. The interro- 
gative pronouns are kauy,, who ? obi. sing, kis ; and ke or kai, what ? is ‘ now.’ 
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VEEBS. 

A;— Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive. 

The present tense is as follows : — 


Sing. 

1. su, sa, I am 

2. sai, se 

3. sai, se 


Plur. 

saii se, sa. 
so. 

/V Ci' 

sat, se. 


This is the usual form. Sometimes Ji is substituted for s, so that we get h^, etc. 

The past tense is thd, etc., as in Hindostani. 

B.— Active Verb. 

The tense which in Hindostani is employed as a present subjunctive, is here also 
■employed in its original sense of a simple present. It is conjugated as follows, closely 
agreeing with Dakhini Hindostani. 


Sing. 

1. mdrE, md}’a, I strike 

2. mdrai, mdre 
3 mdrai, mdre 


Plur. 

mdrai, mdr€, mdra. 
mdro. 

mdrai, mdre. 


The definite present is formed either by suffixing the present tense of the auxiliary 
verb to the present jiarticiple, as in book-Hindostani, or to the simple present, as in 
the Upper Hoab. Thus, mai mdr'^dd-s^ or mat mdr^~s%, I am striking. 

The imperfect is formed by conjugating the past tense of the verb substantive with 
' the present participle, as in book-Hindostani, or with the verbal noun in e, as in the 
Upper Doab. mai mdr^’da-thd, ox maimdTe-t’hd, \ was striking. In Hohtak the 

principle followed is the same as that of the definite present, as in ‘mai mdrE-thd, I was 
striking. 

The future is formed, on the same principle as in Hindostani, by suffixing gd (ge, 
gi) to the simple present. Thus, mdragd, I shall strike. 

The past tenses are formed from the past participle on the usual principle. Thus, 
manne mdryd, I beat him. 

Mr. Joseph gives a past conditional formed either as in Hindostani, or, more usually, 
by suffixing hai to the simple present. The latter principle is that followed by Lahnda, 
■which suffixes Jid in the same way. Examples of each form of this tense, given by 
Mr. Joseph, are ; — 

(1) Je tlidrd pdni na Jidtd, to for oharh Jdtd, if so little water had not been 
, (running), it would have flowed up (on to the fields). 

(2) Je mat ny^ Jcar^-hai, to mai marE-(hai), if I had done so, I should have 

, died. As indicated by marks of parenthesis the hai may be omitted in 

the apodosis. 

The present participle is mdr^dd, with d instead of t. 

The past participle is mdryd; masc. obi. more; fern, mart. 

The infinitive is mdran or mdr’^im. 

The irregular verbs seem to be as in ordinary Hindostani, except that I have note 1, 
'dn-kai, having come ; and manne Tcard-sai, I .have done. Jd% to go, has its past pditi- 
(Ciple both gayd and giyd. 
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WESTEEN HIKDi. 


The usual negaliye is naln. "Wlien the verb is in the first person we have also 
as in mai nl jdn^, I do not know. "With tbe Imperative mat or mat-nd is used, as 
in mat-nd chaliyo, do not go (Mr. Joseph). 

VOCABULARY. 

Several peculiar words are used. I have noted the following in the specimens. 


Many of them are borrowed from Panjabi. 

aJfrd, bad. 

ok, conj., that = hi. 

ar, and. 

arai, are, here. 

a$°nd, a son-in-law. 

bdlbii or bdppu, a father. 

bait an, to sit. 

baldn, to summon, call. 

bdn'dan, to divide. 

bar'^gd, like, resembling. 

, baran, to enter. 

bayyar, a woman, a wife. 
herd len, to visit. 
bJidjan, to run. 
bhuhhd, hungry. 
bhu'^dd, bad. 
bibl, a sister. 
big-jdn, to arrive. 
birdn haran, to destroy. 
cMlla'ii, to go. 
cliliel or chJiail, good. 
chhurat, a bov. 
clmn, flour. 
dand, a tooth. 
dhbre, near. 
dhm, the back. 
dhur, distance. 

. djJidbl, a friend. 
dlidydt, a cow. 
dhuyd, a bouse. 

■ 0i,il, with. 
giydn, matter, affair. 
hat, a shoj). 
ih, ibbi, ibbai, now. 

■jury at,, a son. 
jib, then, also when. 


jlman, to eat. 
hamand, a rope ladder. 
harai, hare, where? 
hen, the ear. 
hJiaran, to stand up. 
hlids, a wish, desire. 
hhdttar {postposition), for ; {stib- 
stantive), entertainment, hospi- 
tality. 

hhottd, an ass. 
hhottd, sin, wrong-doing. 
hur, har, the back. 

Idggan, to begin. 

Ihawdl, a confectioner. 
loyd, iron. 

mand-jdn, to be engaged in a thing 
(governs the infinitive). 
mazgan, to beg. 
nahh, the hose. 
nidm, a i*eward = in'dm. 
bt, advantage, benefit. 
pd, near = pds. 
palld, a sheet, a shawl. 
sdpplid, a sheet, a handkerchief. 
sdtt, true. 
siond, gold. 

smdnd, a forest, jungle. 
taioal, haste. 

thiydwan, to be got = Hindi hath 
and. 

tm'an., to go. 
tdbar, a child. 
falld, service. 
urai, ure, there. 
lodr, delay. 
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The following si^ecimen comes from Karnal. It was originally written in the 
Persian character, which does not show the cerebral n and 1. These were shown in the' 
transliteration which accomj)anied the copy in the Persian character. I have transcribed 
it into tlie Nagari character, which is more ap|)ropriate. I also give a transcription- 
in the Roman character. An interlinear translation is unnecessary. 

[ No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group.^ 

WESTERN HINDI. 


B ANGARA. . District, Karnal 

^ 1 ^ f^5ff itlT #tTT ^IT 

W-W m Wtt €r-f^^T I 

m TTTTT ^TSS 

♦ 

Wt-Wn I WRT-^^T 1 %?lf-W 

^TfEIT I ^ '^Tf^T fr 

^ wm ^t 4 \ 

€t^-W ^iw-# f^ci^ ^T?-f m If mi 

0\ \ 3 I 

1T^ f I W ^TW ^ =51^ 

G\ Cs 

^ ™ ^?W3T-^ ^Z ^TT-t ^i»iT 5TTlt ^ 

^ fm I ^^T-% I ^ 

%m ^wnwi^^zx mm ^m- 

0\ ^ Cs 

^ ^ m m-fwm '?r: fticr mi i 

m ^ TO ^ TO-t w: 

I wm wm ^ 

m m TO-% m-W m mw-^ wc- 

ir^ wi wft’ ^ totW m ftTi m-^m-m ^-to 

spc ^ m-mi 1 f frw'wnit u 

i A an 

its " 
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^ wtTT m \ ^ fnm ^ 

1# I ^ pTr-# ^ % I "3^-% 

^r ^TT wt ^ tT 

C\ f. 

^ ^ttr: ^trt I it-lf ^rrff 

’w f^T ^ I eft ^vxj-^ ^TfT ^ wmr I 

G\ 

ITO tw Sf tT ^^T-ft ^ 

Gy Gy 

^T fTT f^^TT ^rff "^(jmj ^T. cii Tri w ^rrff 

ws ^f iT’HT^ I ^ ^ ftrr 

^TT ^ ^w-iF efi ?iTfrT ^ i wt 

^ ^ ^ ^ir ^-ft t ’^n: €t fw ftTT ft ^f|- ftTT ft i ^T 
wrwT ^ ^ ft?:T ^li ^-w-m €t 

^ ’^iT #?iT-w-^ ^ m-mi u 



C No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTERN HINDI. 


BlNGAEt. 


District, Karnal. 


TRANSLITERATION. 

Ek manas-kai do chliore tke. Un-mai-tai clikotte-ne bappd-tai kahya ak, ‘ bappu 
bo, dban-ka jaun-sa bissa mere bade awe-sai mannai de-de.’ Tau us-ne dban unbai 
bad-diya. Ar tbore dina pacbhai cbbotta cbbora sab kucbb kattba kar-ke par-des-ne 
cball-gaya, ar urai {there) ap”na dban. kbotte cbalan-mai kbo-diya. Ar jad sara kbo- 
kbida-diya ns des-mai bada kal para, ar Mb kangal bo-gaya. Pber ek sabukar-kai 
nabkkar lag-gaya. TJs-ne ap^ne kbeta-mai sur cbarawan gballya. Ar ns-ne cbM^na tbi 
{there was a loish to him) ak in cbbolkk5-se jann-sya-ne sur kbawl-sai ap“n.a pet bbar-le, 
ak ns-ne koi nabf de-tba. Pber ns-ne sodbi-mai an-kai kabya, ‘ mere bappn-kai kiPne 
kamere pet-bbar kbawe-sai ar mai bbnkka marH-sn. Ar mai ntb-kai ap“ne bappn db5re 
cballya-jaga ar ns-tai kabaga ak, “ bappn, Bbag^wan-ka ar tera kb5t kara-sai, ar ib is jogga 
nabT sG ak mai tera cbbora kobaG. Mannai ap“ne mib^n^tiyS bar^ga {like) bana-le.” ’ 
Tan ntb-kai ap“ne bappn dbore gaya, ar Mb ibbai {now) dnr tba ak ns-ne dekb-kai us-ke 
bappn-ne daya ai, bbaj-kai gal la-bya ar bobat cbnmbya. Obbore-ne bappu-tai kabya, 
‘bappn, manne Bbag^wan-ka ar tera kbot kara-sai, ar is jogga nabi ak tera cbbora 
kobaG’ Bappn-ne ap^ne nank^rG-tai kabya ak, ‘ sntbb’e-tai sutb‘’'re latte kadb lyao, ar 
ns-ne par^^bao ; arns-ke bath -mai gGthi, ar pabyl-mai j5ra par^bao ; ar bam kbawg ar 
kbnsi manawi ak mera cbbora mar-gaya-tba, ib ji-gaya ; ar kb5ya-gaya-tba, ib pa-gaya.’ 
Tan pber ‘wa'i rajji bon lagge. 

IJs-ka bada cbbora kbet-mai tba. Jad Mb gbar-ke nere aya gawan ar bajawan-ki 
waj snni. Tan ek nankar-ne bnla-kai pncbba, ‘ yMb ke sai ? ’ TJs-ne ns-tai kabya ak, 
tera bbai a-rebya-sai, ar tere bappn-ne is-ki badi kbattar kari, is kbattar ak ns-ne {him) 
acbcbba paya.’ Us-ne cbbo-mai an-kai nabl chabya ak bbittar jawe. Tan ns-ke 
bappn-ne babar an-kai nse manaya. Us-ne jnbab diya, ‘ dekb, mai tere dbore it“ne 
bar“sa-tai teri tabal karG-sG, ar kadbi tere bnknm bini nabl cballya, par tanne kadbi 
manne bak^ri-ka bacbcba nabf diya ak ap*ne yMS gail {with) kbnsi manaG. Ar jad yu 
tera cbbora aya, jis-ne tera dban kancbanya-mai ndaya, tanne ns-ki badi kbattar kari.’ 
Us-ne kabya ak, ‘re cbbore, tan mere dbore dbnr-tai {from long) sai, ar jo kncbb 
mgra sai, anbi tera sai. Par kbnsi manana ar rajji bona cbabiye-tba, ak yn tera bbai 
mar-gaya-tba, §6 ib ji-gaya-sai ; ar kboya-gaya-tba, ib pa-gaya.’ 
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BANGARU (JATO). 

The Bangaru of Eiohtak, which is locally called Jatu, or the language of the Jats, 
is practically the same as that of the foregoing specimen. The only point to notice 
is that the letter y is not used in the past participle of verbs. Thus, Tcaha, not hahya. 
We may also note the idiomatic use of the oblique form of the genitive as an oblique 
base in mere-se, from me. 

As a specimen I give a short story illustrating the reputed avarice of the people of 
the Ahir (or, as they are locally called, Hir) caste. An Ahir has promised to give his 
son-in-law whatever he asks for. When the son-in-law asks for a very petty present, the 
Ahir invents all kinds of excuses to get off giving it. 

It is printed, as received, in the Persian character. It may also he taken as a 
•specimen of the Jatiu of Delhi. 






[No. 2.] 

1NDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

■BlNGAKfr (JlTtJ). District. Rohtak. 

^0 - L) I^Aj UwJ 15 - Iqj ^ 

~ ''-5a (^t) [jj ILwj 15 

'**”^1 “ ^ u - ^ ~ ^yi at - 

V “ "^y^ ~ ^ L.i*)| Lw ~ W5^ y^ ~ >** Ia.<*>| 

*rO^ ^ StO"^” ^ ^1) 

^ ^ y ^ ,^;J^ 

- y^ ~ y - ^y^'^y^ 

# 

15 jj^ - ^ tiyjU ^ cijjj «i-) 

- c^t>jo ^ v_^" ^1 - y* ufW 

t— <diL ~ slj - Hyj 

~ lJ^ I &^l4 «iL .iLeXi. 1515 C.. J .L^ - ^ 

•-'* yfy^ ~ £^ 3^ *U:? (^/V yi \j*^ ~ y*f 
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[No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


BANG-A.Et (JlTfl-). 


Disteict, Eohtak. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

A 


Mr 

Sir 


mada 

sick 


para 

fallen 


tlia. 

was. 


IJs-ka 

Him-of 


Jis 

din 

us-ka 

as^'na aya. 

us 

On-what 

day 

him-of 

th e-son- in- law came. 

on-that 

chain 

thi. 

Hir 

apMe bhai-se 

bola ak, 

relief 

was. 

TheSir 

his-own brother-to 

said that. 

sai ? ’ 

Us-ka 

bhai 

bola ak, ‘ mhara 

asMa 

is?’ 

Sim-of 

brother 

said that, ‘ our 

son-in-laio 

kaha 

ak. 

^ kaun-sa as'^na 

sai ? ’ ( 


as“iia 

son-in-law 

din 
day 

‘yoh 
‘ this 


bera-len 

to-visit 

tuk-tuk 

somewhat 

chhora 
youth 


aya. 

came, 

us-ko 

him-to- 

kann 

%oho 


sai. 

it-is.’ 


Hir-ne 

The-Hir-hy 


it-was-said that, ‘ ichich 
'kkinot ka) gliar-wMa sai.’ 

it-is.’ 


of 

aj 

today 

- ! 
mag. 

ask.’ 

tu 

thou 


house-holder 

-tere ane-se meri 

thy coming-from my 

Hir-ka jamai 
The^Sir-of son-in-law 


Ok 

son-in-law isnt ? ’ Se 

Hir-ne kaha 

The-Sir-hy it-was-said 
chain hui-sai. Tu 

v-i- V./ -LA. i^vyxj.xi 

? elief hecome-is. Thou my-from something 

ak, ‘ CliaudMri, 


bola. 

‘ Jaikali- 

said, 

‘ Jaikall- 

ak. 

‘ Ohaudh^ri,, 

that, 

‘ Chaudhrl, 

mere-se 

kuchh 


bola 
said that. 


nah 
not 
ane-se 

coming-from 
Hir-ka 
TheSir-of 
dhari sai, 
ke'pt is, 

dhga. 

I-shall-give. 

kaka, Hnkamla, 
father, Sukamld, 
kal®je-ki kor. 
Uver-of ^iece. 


Ohaudhf 


n, 


mai 

I 


Hir 

wilt-give.’ TheSir 
meri ot hni-sai. 
my benefit hecome-is 
jamai bola ak, 
son-in-law said that, 
wah de-de..’ 
that gme-away.’ The-Sir 
Xah jeli 
This corn-rake three 


magnga, 

shall-ask, 


kyu dSga ? T^re 

why shall-I-give ? Thy 

mfgega, s5 dSga.’ 
thou-shalt-ask, that I-shall-give,’ 


-ke hafch-ki. 

-of hand-of, 
Jis-par tin 
Which-on three 


Kyu-kar de-ds?’ 

S6vs>. o/m-I-to-gi/ve-amay ? ’ 


bola, ‘ nah 

said, ‘ not 

Jo 

• What 

‘ oh chan-sTgar 
‘ that four-pronged 

Hir bola ak, ‘yah 
said that, ‘ this 

pidhi-se dhari sai 
generations -from kept is. 

pori gail chhala. 
goi/nt with a-ring. 21 
hiyah ^ bigar liye. 
marriages spoilt wer e-take 


jeli 

corn-'rahe 

jeli 

cormrake 


Jis-mg 
Which-in 
tin 
three 


teri 

thine 

nahl 

TbOt 

Mer( 

My 



FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 


There was a certain Ahir Who had fallen sick. His son-in-law came to visit him. 
It ha|)pened that he was a little better on the day that the son-in-law came. He asked 
his brother who the young fellow was. ‘ Our son-in-law,’ was the reply. ' Whi^h son-; 
in-law ? ’ ' Jaikali’s husband.’ Then said the Ahir to his son-in-law, ‘ Sir, today I feel 

better, and it is owing to your coming. You must ask me for a present.’ The son-in- 
law replied, ‘ Sir, if I do ask, you won’t give.’ Said the Ahir, ‘ why should I not give ? 
It is your coming here which has done me so much good. Ask what you like, and I’ll 
give it you.’ Then said the son-in-law, ‘ give me that four-pronged corn-rake, which 
you have.’ Said the Ahir, ‘ that corn-rake is just what I can’t give you. I’ve had it 
in my family for three generations, and it is the one which my poor old father, 
Hukamla, used to work with. Besides it has rings on its joints. It’s a regular bit of 
my heart, so it is. I have broken oS three marriages rather than part with it, when it 
was asked for as part of the dowry. How on earth can I give it ? ’ 


I 


« 
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BANGARD (HARIANT). 

As a specimen of what is called Hariani, I give the following excellent folktale 
from the Jind Tahsil of the Jind State. The language is the same as in the other 
specimens. We may, however, note the following cases of exceptional pronunciation. 
Kah^d, to say, has for its infinitive haih‘‘n, almost pronounced Jeaihn. Its causal is 
Jcauhdn, to cause to say. Ma^gari is for mMg‘‘nd, to ask, beg. In laldi}, to summon, u 
or 0 has become a. 

The verb rahan, to remain, is much contracted. Thus we have re-tlie for rahe-the, 
and rhyd for rahyd (standard Hindi valid). 

The verbs den, to give, and le'^, to take, prefer the vowel l to the vowel e in conju- 
gation. Thus we have diagd, I {mg,sc.) will give ; dTgl, I (fern.) will give. 



[No, 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


BlNGAEti (Hariani). Statb, Jind (Tahsil, Jikd). 

WT m ^ 1 t%-^T3rr 

^TW!rf4 t-t I ^ TTW-# ^ 

i ^TIT^ ^TW?IT W ^ WTW^T 1 

ctI S' 1%w-ff^ 1 m ^ 

^ W 1 

• TT^T % ^^RTT fWiT-# %-f^ I ^ 

w 'TOrr-^T?iT 11 

TT^ ^ tllf TtOT-^ ’TO-^JT I ^TWT 

iTRif f^-tor i vmi ^tz-vx 

iri I ^fiT IK ft-^rt 1 ft^- 

^ ^ TTW TT^-^ TTfW-lr \ mmk xv^ 

^tit ^ %-irKT 1 ^ ^ cK^-W ^ ^Tf x^-mi I wwri: 
^ Wf^-XIT TT^ ^ TT ^ ^ # 

fmm I I TT^-^ ^TP# WTl f%-'TOT I #fW 

TO ^-TOT ! Xjm-^ ^ %-# ^ TOTt-^ 

I Xmi W-W TO TO T-t I TOT ^4 ^ 

m^Wl ^fr%-W ^^TT-# TOT { TT^-^ ^ TO# fm TO 

^ TO I ^ TOi^ TO TTTO f^tr f i TO 

, * ^ ^ Cv 

TOT-# ^ft TO TOT TO# W: TOW TO# TOXt t# TO If 
TOW TOK-W'fron w-Tii ^ TO-t i wt Tirr-t i 

TOti 4fW WTW^ TOT ^ ^ Wtf-WTWT WT I TO TTWT- 

# ift 4fW TO# wl WK I ## TO ww-w II 
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TTXC^T I ^ I ^ ^rr^TTT-^ 

^ ^IWT ^ I ^ ^ CHT TO 

^ ■5ji^ 1 wiwr^ ?ri TOPt i ti^ H'w 

?Tf^ ?Tt % f^?ITl?TT I ^WTf wl t ^tWT \ 

TOT ^mi ^ frwr ^T^ t €l--^ ^rr tot \ ^rf^ 

srrff ^"itt i tot % tmm %-^ '#f tot 

<C\ 

itf-f^ n 

TT^ TOT '?rr-f^T ^ ^rfe-W m 

^ # ^-W II 



[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN 


FAMILY. 
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Central Group, 


Ban&aeu (HaeianI). 


WESTERN HINDI. 

State, Jikd (Tahsie, Jinb). 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek Bahman tlia ar ek Balimani thi. Bahman chiin 

One Brahman was and one Brdhtnanl loas. The-Brdhnian flour 


maig-kai li-aya-kar'‘da. 

hegged-having to-bring-used. 

rajja Blioj sai. Yu 

King Bhoj is. This-person 
ek taka sione-ka de-sai. Is 

one coin gold-of giving-is. This 

Baliman kaili“n laggya, 

The-Brdhman to-say began, 

Bakraani kaih^n laggi, 

The-Brdhmat}l to-say began, ‘ a-verse 


Bahmani 
The-Brdhmanl 
s“lok 
verse 
rajja-kai 
king-to 

‘mai 
‘I 


nag“n-mai 


kaili“n laggi, ‘ is 

to-say began, ‘ this village-in 

kaulia-kai Bahmaui-nai 

caused-to-say-having Brdhmans-to 


tan bhi 
thou also 
s^lok 
a-verse 


ja-kai 

gone-having 


s^lok 


tanuai 

to-thee 


mai 

I 


kab-de.’ 
recite.’ 

jan“da.’ 
knowing.’ 

sikbya-digi.’ Bber 
teach- will.’ Then 


ui 

am-nof 


un. Babmani-nai sTok sikbya-diya ak, ‘palssa gatb-mai.’ Rajja 

that Brdhmani-by the-verse was-taught that, ‘pice knot-in.’ The-King 


Bhoj-nai sai 

Bhdj-by hundred 

Babman to 

The-Brahmayi indeed 


ropaya 

rupees 

ap“ne 

his-own 


us-uai niam-ke 

him-to reward-qf 

gbarS cballya-aya. 
to-house ivent-away. 


de-diya. 

were-given. 


'Bajja Bboj ek kEurji ropaya-ki bbar-kai sail-mai cball-paiya. 

King Bhoj a saddle-bag rupees-of filled-having tour-in started. 

Cballya cballya ap'^ni ' sasurar big-giya. Rajja Bh5j-nai 

Gone gone Ms-own father-in-law’ s-house he-arrived. King Bhdj-by 

ek ibawai-ki bat-pax d&’a kar-diya. Lbawai-nai us-ki 

one confectioner-of shop-on lodging icas-made. The-confectioner-by him-of 

kbattar kar-de wax bo-gai. Lbawai x5j-ki xdj I’ajja 

entertaimment doing delay became. The-confectioner day-qf day King 

Bboj-ki xani-ki mab“l-mai jaya-kax®da. Lbawai xani kbattar 

Bhoj-of ' Queen-of palace-in to-go-used. The-confectioner the-Queen for 

laddu le-jaya-kax®da. IT dan. tawal-mai abb laddu bbul-gaya 

cates , to-bring-used. That day hv,rry-m he the-cates forgot. 

Lbawai ' jad kamand-jjar cbarban laggya rajja Bboj-nai 

The-confectioner when the-rope-ladder-on to-cUmb began King Bhoj -by 
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thappi akj 

it-ioas-determined that, 

Raj3a-ki dihoh^ri 

The-King-of daughter 

Lka’wai kaih.“n 
The-confectioner to-say 

le-kai kor®ra 

■tahen-having a-whip 


‘tax 
' thou 

kaili“n 

to-say 


bM 

also 


dekb 

see 


began. 


laggya, ‘ laddu 

began, ‘ eates 

lhawM-nai 
the-confectioner 


Bboj-ke palle-mai cbar laddu bandb 

JBhoj-of cloth-in four cates tied-up 

sappha jharokhe-mai baga-kai 


bbul-aya.’ 
{!-) forgot: 
pittan 
to-beat 
re-tbe. 
were. 
mara. 


to ke giyan sai.’ 

indeed what matter is.’ 

‘ laddii li-aya ? ’ 

‘ cates hast-thou-br ought ? ’ 

Rajja-ki betti 

The-King-of daughter 
mand-gai. Rajja 

became-engaged. King 

Rajja Bhoj-nai aub 

King Bhoj-by that 

Rajja-ki betti 


handlcerchief imndaw-in 

thrown-having was-struck. The-King-of daughter 

kaib®n 

laggi. 

‘yib 

laddu 

karai-lai 

ae?’ 

Lbawai 

to-say 

began. 

‘ these 

cates 

where-from 

came ? ' 

The-confectioner 

kaib^n 

laggya, 

‘ laddu 

Ram-nai 

die sai.’ 

Pber 

wab rajja-ki 

to-say 

began. 

‘ cates 

God-by 

given are.' 

Then 

that King-of 

betti 

laddu 

kban 

laggi, 

ar kaib^n 

laggi, 

‘ lbawai, isi 

Slaughter 

the-cates 

to-eat 

began, and to-say 

began, ‘ confectioner, such 


laMu max ap^e sas^re-mai biah le-gai, 

cates I my-oum father-in-law' s-house-i/n {pn-')marriage was-tahen-away , 

jSbf kbae-tbe. Tere ko bateu a rbya-sai?’ 

then eafen-were. Thy {-house-in) any wayfarer having-come remaining-is ? * 

Lbawai kaib"^ laggya, ‘ek bateu mere gbore-ala 

The-confectioner ^to-say began, ‘one wayfarer m-my{-house) ho^'se-owner 

a rbya-sai.’ Wab rajja-ki betti kaib“n laggi, ‘tannai 

having-come remaining-is.' That' King-of daughter to-say began, ‘to- thee 

cbar sai rbpaya digi, us bateu-nai mar^wa-de.’ 

four hundred rupees I-will-give, that Sjoayfarer get-hilled: 


Lbawai 

The-confectioner 


utar-kai 

descended-having 


cbar jalladda-nai 

four executioners 


bala-kai 

called-having 


li-aya ak, ‘ bbai, cbar 
^brought that, ‘ brothers, four 

smane-mai ja-kai mar-deo.’ 
f&rest-in gone-having slay.' 


sai ropaya leo. 

hundred rupees take. 

Char jalladdS-nai 
Four exectitioners-by 


pakar-bya. Rajja Bboj kaib®n laggya, ‘bbai, 

was-seized. King Bhoj to-say began, * brothers, 

karoge ? ’ Jalladd bolle, ‘ barn! tanuai ji-tai 

will-do ? ' Executioners said, ‘ we ' thee Ufe-from 


Is baiteu-nai 
This wayfarer 

aub Rajja Bboj 

that King Bhoj 

tarn, mera ke 

you of -me what 

marige.’ Rajja 
will-kill : King 


pucbcbban laggya, ‘ ji-tai mare tannai ke tbiyawaiga ? ’ 

to-ask began, ‘Ufe-from by-killing to-thee what will-be-gained ? ’ 



BlNGARti (haBIANI). 


J alladd boUe, 

Executioners said, 


‘ bbai, 
‘brother, 


cbar 

four 


sai 

hundred 
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rdpaya tbiyawaige.’ 

rupees will-he-gained.* 


Rajja 

bollya. 

‘ bhai, tam-nai ropaya 

pan 

sai diaga. 

The-King 

said. 

‘ brothers, you-to rupees 

five 

hundred I-will-give, 

ji-tai 

ua 

maro. Tbare sab®r-mai 

jifida 

nabi barflga.’ 

life-from 

not 

kill. Your city-in 

living 

iw>t I-will-enterU 

HubS-uai 

pau 

sai rdpaya le-kai 

aub 

rajja cbhor-diya. 

Them-by 

five 

hundred rupees taken-having 

that 

king was-released. 


Eajja Bboj-kai Bahman-wala s”l6k 

Ki/ng Bhoj-to the-Brdhmafs verse 

tba, jo ji bacb-gaya. 

knot-in ’ was, therefore life escaped. 


satt 

true 


a-giya 

turned-out 


ak, 

that. 


‘ paissa 
‘ pice 


gatb-mai ’ 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a Brabman and bis wife. Tbe Brabman lived by beg- 
ging. He would go out and come borne with a little flour. One day bis wife said to 
bim, ‘tbe king of tbis village is Baja Bboj, and be is in tbe babit of making Brabmans 
recite verses before bim and of then giving them a gold coin.’^ You should also go and 
recite a verse before bim. ’ ‘ But, ’ said tbe Brabman, ‘ I don’t know any verse.’ 

‘Never mind,’ replied bis wife. ‘ I’ll ^teacb you one.’ So sbe taugbt bim tbe verse 
beginning ‘ pice in your poke.’^ He went to tbe king, and recited bis verse, and bis 
Majesty gave bim a reward® of a hundred rupees, and sent him borne. 

Well, King Bb5j put pice in his poke, — that is to say, be filled a saddle-bag with 
rupees, and started out for a riding-tour. By and bye be came to tbe village where 
bved bis fatber-in-law. (His wife at the time was on a visit to her father.) He put 
up for tbe night in a confectioner’s shop. While be was hospitably entreating bim, tbe 
•confectioner forgot tbe time, and finding himself late', hurried ofi to tbe palace. Every 
day be used to go to tbe palace of King Bboj’s queen, and serve her with cates. This 
day, in bis burry, be ran off, but forgot to take the cates with bim. As be began to 
-climb the rope ladder into tbe palace, King Bboj made up bis mind to see what was the 
matter, and followed bim to its foot. Her Majesty* said to tbe confectioner, ‘ well, have 


1 A is a double pice. Here it means a gold coin the size of a double pice. 

2 This is some well known Sanskrit saw, like the following one of ChSnakya,— 

Svaddra^dhana-ratncbni mja-va^ydni kdrayU ; 

Anyathd iani gachcTihanti tyaMvd hdpurmJiddhamam- 

A man should always keep his wife, his money, and his jewels, in his own possession ; otherwise they go off, and leave 
the poor wretch lamenting. ’ 

This has been crystallised into the Hindi proverb, ;paisd gath-hd, jorU keep your pice in your poke, and your 

wife in your company. The first half of this is identical with the text. 

The gUth is the knot in the waistband which serves as a pume. The story shows how King Bhoj kept only half the 
advice. He did not keep his wife with him, and hence she tried to get him murdered. He had, however, pice in his poke, 
and these saved his life. 

® Nidm is a corruption of in%m, 

* This young lady who, apparently out of mere light-heartedness, tried to get her husband murdered, is here and elsewhere 
called the ‘ King's daughter/ The ‘ King* in this case is, of course, not King Bhoj, hut her own father, in whose house she 
-was staying. ' 
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you brought the cates ? ’ The poor confectioner had to confess that he had forgotten 
them, and so she picked up a whij) and began to lay it on him. ISiow, it hapjjened that 
King Bhoj had four cates of his own, wrapped up in his cloth, so, when he heard wliat 
was going on, he threw his kerchief and its contents in through the window. ‘ "Where 
did these come from ? ’ said the queen. All the poor confectioner could say was ‘ God 
sent them.’ She tasted them, and said, ‘ confectioner, when I was carried off to my 
father-in-law’s house after being married, I was there giren cates with Just the same 
smack. Have you any traveller staying in your house ? ’ ‘ Yes, there is one,’ said the 

confectioner, — ‘ a man who came on horse-back.’ ‘ Then,’ replied she, ‘ take these four 
hundred rupees, and go and get that traveller murdered.’ ' 

So the confectioner climbed down the ladder, and sent for four executioners. 
' Brothers,’ said he, ‘ here are four hundred rupees. Take this traveller off into the 
forest and kill him.’ So they caught hold of King Bhoj, and carried him off. 
' Brothers,’ said he, ‘ what are you going to do to me ? ’ ‘ We’re going to kill you dead,’ 

said they. ‘ And how much are you to get for the job?’ asked the king. ‘We’re to 
get four hundred rupees,’ answered they. ‘ Well, brothers,’ said the king, ‘I’H give you 
five hundred rupees not to kill me dead, and I’ll promise not to enter your city again so 
long as I live.’ So he gave them five hundred rupees, and they let him go. 

Thus, you see, the Brahman’s verse turned out true. King Bhoj Txad pice in his 
poke, and that is how he saved his life. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA. 

The first specimen, which I give of this dialect comes from the district of Muttra, the 
head-quarters of Braj Bhakha. The language is that illustrated by the grammatical 
sketch given in the introduction. 

[No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Braj Bhakha. (District, Muttra.) 

^ WTTT ¥ ! 

^ t I ^ I ^ ^ 

f^5!T mi T 

< 5 s. \3 

^ ^ ^TT \ ^ ^ f%^ ^ ^-^- 

m ^ mm ^ ^ 4jm ilraf ^ i ^ 

WT?: ^nR" ^ m-% ^r^nc %?r»r-W 

♦ C\ 

I m-i fer^-R wm 'x§Tcf-¥ wR-w 

^ TO mti I cT^ %r to-^ 

mm '^cf-% i 

^ m-% lf-% ^ ^ ^T^ 

f^-% ^ TO T# iR TO 1 mm- 

Cv 

^ TO TPf I ^ wqi TO-% ^ 1 m m f?:t 

'ft m-% mm# TO %H cr^ ^ift ftr ftf -% to 
ftft ftr fTOT-#tft 1 ICT-i m-% f# TOTT W-i Bft 
ftr vPT^-R-ft ^ f#ft-% ftT ^ Tft f# ift w^T , 

mft 1 TO-i ft^T5f-R mft ft% ft% mft ftr mtj 
trpjft ftc m-% TOmw ftrft tHTrfr-t xito ^wft ftr 
^ TO ftr TOT 1 mf ilm TR-^ft-ft €t m f#ft-% ft?: 

#n: ^-ft ft m mft-% i ftr I ?5ft wm wft ii 

«\ 

ftr m-ft ^ ftm %crft ft i m tot-# m-# 

♦ 

fti: TOi-ft TO^ ift 1 m-% ft^^ ftr m-% 
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'i^ ^ ^TfT I ^ 9irft f% WJtT ^tT^-% 

^ ^rTO-% ^ ^PJK ?itft-% HT ^ ftr ^ ^-% I 

^ 1 cT^ ^“% ^nf-% StT*? 

^-t fr %t-% ^ ^.ff ^ 
Sft ^TOT-w ’mr i tit ^ 

’tut nt'41 1% W-^ ^t5r?n,5T-if ’r’^ i rr 

tre^fttr^ ^ 5iT-t ijsr Ttfr-tf^-if ftmr ^ tra 

^ ^tsnr I fi^ ^ g, ^ ^ 

t^ 4 ^ ^ % I ^ tl# ^fr % ftr 

^ ^ w# fiirc ft,^-% ^ ^ ^ II 
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[No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WE STEEN HINDI. 


Beaj Bhakha. ■ 


(District, Muttra.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek jaue-ke do 

cbbora be. 

Un-me-te 

l6b“re-ne 

kabi 

A man-of two 

sons were. 

Them-in-froni 

the-younger-by 

it-was-said 

ki, ‘ kaka, mere 

bat-kau dban 

moe de.’ 

Tab wa-ne 

dban 

that, ‘father, my 

share-of fortune 

to-me give.' 

Then hini-by 

fortune 

unbai bati-kari 

diyau. 

Aur tbore 

diui pacbbe 

lobb’e 

to-them being-divided-having loas-given. 

And a-few 

days after 

the-younger 

beta-ne sig“rau dliau 

ik-tbaurau 

kari-kai 

d€ir 

desan-ku 

son-by all fortune one-place 

made-having 

a-distant 

country-to 


chalyau, 

it-ioas-gone, 

jab sig^rau 


aur wa 
and that 

dliau 


jage 

in-place 

kharch 


dban 
snlstance 

kar-chukyau, 


ap^naii 

his-own 


uray-diyau. Aur 

was-squandered. And 

u'a des-me , barau 


token all 

fortune 

expenditure was-completed, 

that 

country-in 

a-great 

akal paryau aur 

wab kangal bon 

lagau. 

To 

ek bare 

ad^mi- 

famkne fell and 

he poor to-be 

began. 

Then 

a great 

man- 

ke 

jai 

lagau, 

aur 

wa-ne 

wae 

suar 

of {house-in) 

having-gone he-attached-himself. 

and 

him-by 

as-for-hini 

swine 

cbaraibe-ku 

ap'ne 

kbetan-me pathaiyau. 

Wa-ke man-mi ai 

im 

feeding-for 

his-own 

fields-in it-ioas-sent. 

Mim-of mind-in it-came 

those 


jinbai suar kbat-hai 
which swine eating-are 

Tab 
Then 

cbalat-bai 


cbJiil'^ka-te 
husks-with 

koi uac det-hau. 

anybody not giving-was 

balai majurau-ki rdti 


ap®nau-bu pet bharai, aur wae 
his-own-also belly he-may-fill, and to-him 

wae chet ayau ki, ‘ mere bap-ke 

to-him sense came that, 'my father-of 

aur hau bbokban maratu-bau. Ap“iie 
going-is and I hj-himger dying-am. My-ow% 

aur -wa-se kabUgau ki, “ kaka, mai-ne terau 
father-of near I-will-go and him-to I-icill-say that, "father, me-by of-fhee 

aur Bbag“wau-kau barau pap kiyau-bai, aur ab aisau uae rahyau 
and Ood-of great sin made-is, and now such not I-remained 

ki terau beta bajau. Moe ap'Ae majurau-ki ual rakh.” ’ 

that thy son I-may-be-called. Me thy-own labourers-of like keep.^’ ’ 


many labourers-of bread 
]£aka-ke dbore jabgau 
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Aur iitTiyau aiir ap'^ne bap-ke dhore cbalyau. Wah abbai durai 
And he~arose and Ms-own fatlier-of near started. Se as-yet far-off-even 
ban ki wa-ke bap-ku wae dekbat kbem tars ayau, aur daur-kai 

was that him-of father-to Mm seeing presently pity came, and run-having 

vrae ' cblp*tai linau, aur balai piar kinau. Beta-ne 

as-for-Mm having-enibraced it-was-tahen, and much affection was-made. The-son-by 

wa-se. kabi ki, ‘kaka, mai-ne terau aur BbagVau-kau barau 

Mm-to it-was-said that, ‘father, me-by of-thee and Gtod-of great 

aur ab aisau nae rabyau ki terau beta 

and noio s%ich not I-remained that thy son 

Bap-ne ap“ne nauk®rau-te kabi, ‘ cbokbe 

The-father-by Ms-own servants-to if-icas-said, ‘good 

lao aur yae pab“raau, aur ya-ke batban-mi 

and tJiis-one cause-to-tcear, and this-one-of hands-on 

pau“ba pab^raau, aur bam-kbaai aur magan 

shoes cause-to-wear, and we-may-eat and rejoiced 

merau cbbora mar gayau-bau, s5 ab jiau-bai ; aur 

my son dead ' gone-was, he now alive-is ; and 


pap kiyau-bai 
sin done-is 
bajau.’ 

I-may-be-called’ 

cbokbe latta 
good garments bring 

agutbi aur pamau-me 
a-ring and feet-on 

rabai. Yab 

This 


may-remain. 


kboi-gayau-bau, so 
lost-gone-was, he 

Aur wa-kau 


Aur 

And 


And 

ayau 

he-came 


him-of 

wa-ue gaibe 
him-by singing 

bulayau, aur 


ab payau-hai.’ 
noio found-is' 

barau cbbora kbet-pai 
elder son field-on 


wai kbusi 
they merriment 

bau. Jab 
loas. When 


lage. 


abat 

sound 


sum. 

was -heard. 


karan 

to-mahe began. 

bakbar-ke dbing 
house-of near 

Tab wa-ne 
Then him-by 

‘ yeb kaba bwai-rabyau- 
was-called, and him-from it-was-enguired, ‘ this what occurring- 

To wa-ne kabi ki, ‘ terau bbaiya ayau-bai, aur tere 

brother come-is, and thy 

wae acbcbhau-bbalau 

that 


aur nacb®be-ki 
and dancing-of 

wa-se pncbbi. 


nauk“re 
a-servant 

bai ? ’ 

is ? ’ Then him-by it-was-said 

kaka-ne bari Jouar kari-bai ; 

father-by great feast made-is ; , this 


that, ‘ thy 
ya kaje ki 


for 


dekbyau-bai.’ Wa-ue ris-ke-mare bbitar 
it-seen-is.' Sim-by anger-of-from inside 

wa-ke bap-ue wae mauayau, 

him-of father-by as-for-him it-ims-appeased. 


as-for-him safe-and- sound 

janau ua bicbarau. • Tab 
to-go not it-icas-thought. Then 

aur wa-ne bap-se kabi, 
and him-by father-to it-was-said. 


‘bau 

itek 

diua-se 

teri tabal 

karatu-hau, 

» 

aur kab-bS 

‘I 

so-many 

days-from 

thy service 

dmng-am. 

and ever-even 

teri 

agya-te 

babar nae 

cbalyau ; par 

tai-ne 

kab-bQ 

moe 

thy 

orders-from 

outside not 

1-went ; but 

thee-by 

ever-even 

to-me 

gk » 

uuna-bil 

nae diyau 

ki mai-u 

ap“ne 

dostdaran-ml 

a 

hid-even 

not was-given 

that I-too 

my-own 

friends-among 
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khus-labdi kar“tau. Jab terau yah chhora ayau. ja-rte 

merriment might-liave-made. TFlien thy this son came whom-by 


sigh’au 

dhan 

rari-mTar*iii-me 

bigar-diyau tab 

tai-ne 

wa-ke 

kaje 

all 

fortune 

harlots-etc. -among 

icas-wasted then 

thee-by 

him- of 

for 

bari 

jonar 

kini.’ Tab 

wa-ne kahi. 

‘ beta, 

tu 

t5 

great 

feast 

was-done’- Then 

hini-by it-was-said, ‘son, 

thou 

verily 

sada 

mere 

dhihg rahyau-hai, 

aur ]o 

merau hai 

s5 

terau 

always 

me-of 

near having-dicelt-art, and what 

mine is 

that 

thine 


hai ; par toe khusi kar^ni nchit hai ki terau bhaiya 

is; hut to-thee merriment tc-mahe proper was because thy brother 

maryau bhayau, phir jiau hai ; aur khoyau bhayau, payau hai.’ 

dead became^ again alive is; and lost became, found is.’ 
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OLD BRAJ BHAKHS. 

I now proceed to give specimens of old literary Braj Bhakha. To tkose able to read 
tbem transliteration and interlinear translation will be unnecessary. I therefore, in 
each case, give only the text in the vernacular character, and a literal translation. 
A short extract from the Sur Sagar is here given in order to illustrate the Braj Bhakha 
of the sixteenth century. 

[No. 2.j 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Beaj Bhakha (SCb Das). 

m ^ ^ wm I 

^ II 

^ ^ I 

^ ff ^ ii 

wwi II 

II 

♦ 

m cff ^ WTT I 

if ^ ■qKT II 

Ii I 

♦ 

^ ^?rWiT II 

wr: I 

mK II 

vs^-W II 

translation. 

^ [K^isIiDa Idas persuaded the cowherds of Gokula to abandon the worship of Indra, and instead to offer 
homage to Mount Govardhana* The verses describe how they bring offerings of food to the mountain.] 

In every house in Braj are they preparing food, and joyful music is being played 
in the doorway of each. The inhabitants, of Gokul aiid Braj all yoked t^eir carts and 
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carried off the offerings to the God. Salted tyre did they prepare and sweetmeats of 
honey. How am I to tell all the exceeding quantity of it. Cates did they despatch 
from every house, as they issued from the village and came to the cultivated land 
around it. There did the inhabitants form a wondrous collection, broad as the shore- 
less ocean. No one had to go on foot for they travelled in the carts which carried 
the provisions. From Prince Nand’s^ house alone went forth a thousand carts, so 
how manv others were there of the other houses ? Says Sar-das, the Lord is an 
Ocean of Majesty, and he became manifest in Gokul as the youthful Hari. 


^ Nand was tlie leader of ilie cowlierds, and tiie foster-father of Krishna, who was an incarnation of Yishnu (Hari). The 
tmdition that these cowherds travelled en masse in carts is very old, and is not without historical importance. This mode of 
43 onveyance, used by a whole tribe, is elsewhere unknown in Northern India. The legend has been used to support the theory 
that these cowherd worshippers of the infant Krishna were inemb)?rs of a pastoral tribe that had migrated from Central Asia, 
bringing with them reminiscences of the Gospels of the Infancy. See Mr. J. Kennedy in J. B. A. S., 1007, pp. 051 ff. 
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I next give a few of the easier verses of the Sat-sai of Bihari, as examples of the 
Braj Bhakha of the seventeenth century, 

[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

I 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Braj Bhakha. (Extracts rrom the Sat-sai.) 

c. 1650. j 

I " 

f wr^ I 

\ 

^ fro ii ? ii 

I 

’ cf^ ci^ cT?: f^?rT^ I 

TO (1 , ^ II 

TRANSLATION. 

1. The Spring. 

In every quarter appears the array of gardens and of groves in blossom. (Each” 
flower is a Cupid’s shaft) and it is as though the King of Seasons had built a cage of 
these arrows (in which to imprison) fair ones distraught by love. 

2. The Hot Season. 

This is not a mighty conflagration. ’Tis the fierce hot winds blowing on every 
side. The summer is, as it were, heaving hot sighs for the departed spring. 

3. The Breeze. 

From the (sandal-scented) south country, there comes a wanderer, — the breeze. He 
lingers beneath each tree. The sweat (upon his brow) is the nectar which (he has~ 
gathered from) the flowers on his way. 

Finally, I give an extract from the Eaj-uiti, to illustrate the Braj Bhakha of the* 
early part of the 19th century. 



[No. 4.] 

JNDO-ARYAN 


FAMILY, 
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Central Group, 


WESTERN HINDI. 


(Bkaj Bhakha.) (Extbact fbom the Raj-niti.) 

' L(xT/f 184.^,) 

^ w 1 crr4 f^-% ^ 

I PTcr-ft ^TfxicPT^ wm i w 

^ ^Wl 1 ^ 7T wnj I It' 

f^^rfr WHT wm i ^r^-% f%— 

^fcTxrm-^ zm ti%cr ^ tI i 
iJW ^ xfttT ^ H 

w ciT ^ crr-xiT wra wr# i 

cTfT XETHcT ^cT ^ I XJ^ x}#!' 

tr^ i:5T '=iT4Tt%-^ ff -#f I ^ ^ ^ 

H ^1 ^ ^ % 1 t 5?^ ^nff 

wig II 


TRANSLATION. 

On the bank of the river Godavari was a silk-cotton tree, on which birds of every 
quarter used to roost. One day, very early in the morning, a crow named Laghu- 
patanaka, awoke and saw a hunter approaching from a distance, like the God of Death 
himself. He screamed out and began to remark (what an unlucky omen it was that) 
the first thing he should see on the dawn of that day was an unscrupulous villainous 
countenance. ‘ Who knows,’ thought he, ‘ what is going to happen next.’ Having 
thus considered, the crow Laghupatanaka flew away. Eor it is said, — 

^ A wise man remains not in tlie place of calamity ; 

‘ But a fool stays there, and sups fear and sorrow/ 

In tlie meantime the hunter scattered grains of husked rice at the foot of the tree 
and over them spread his net. There came flying Ohitragriva (the king of the pigeons) 
with his family. One of them said, ‘ I should like to have a peck at that husked rice.’ 
But Ohitragriva said, ‘ hullo, how does husked rice come into this forest ? This is 
ething quite out of the way. I therefore don’t like the look of it.’ 
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BRAJ BHAKHA of ALIGARH. 

To the north-east of Muttra lies the district of Aligarh. Here the language is BraJ 
Bhakha, but it has some prominent local peculiarities, or, at least, has peculiarities which 
do not occur in the specimens received from Muttra. 

I give two specimens of the Braj Bhakha of Aligarh, a version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and a Folksong. The following points may he noted : — 

Proimnciatiou. — There is a tendency of the letter r to disappear when it precedes 
a consonant, which is doubled in compensation. Thus, nauhannu-s^, for nauharanu-s^, 
from the servants. This is very common in the Bhadauri form of Bundeli. The letter 
w when preceded by a long vowel often becomes m. Thus, mandman, for mandwan, to 
celebrate; hdman, fifty -two ; r6maU,s]x& (was) weeping. Ky is sometimes softened to 
cli, as in clS for hyd, why. /before d sometimes becomes d, as in bhed-dayauiov bhej- 
dayau, he sent. A fi.nal aspirate surd consonant is disaspirated, as in hdt for hdtli, a 
hand. In the word Jculapli for qufl, a bolt, consonants have been transposed. 

HGCleESion. — A fi.nal short u is added to weak nouns even more commonly than 
in standard Braj Bhakha. The « is retained in all cases and both numbers. Thus, 
bdp or bdpu, a father ; bdpu-sE, (he said) to the father ; kJietanu-md, in the fi.elds ; 
majuranu-hauy of the servants. In one instance we fiind the word rdjai used as the 
accusative-dative of rdjd, a king. 

The postpositions are as in standard Braj Bhakha, but we have also nu (as well as 
ne) for the agent, as in tmi^nu malfnidnl karl-e, you have given a feast, and hd (as well 
as ku) for the accusative-dative, as in ek jane^-kS, to a certain man. 

In the Pronouns, the accusative-dative of mm is moy or moe, as in the standard, 
and md-u-e is ‘ me also.’ The pronoun of the third person is very peculiar. It is gu or 
gwa with an accusative-dative gioai, and an oblique form gicd. The plural is gwe, 
oblique gmi. With it is connected gioa (often written nwd, ^t), there = wahd. 
‘This’ is accusative-dative y dy ; oblique, ya. 

The present of the Verb Substantive is — 


Sing. 

Plur. 

1. f 

/V 

€ 

2. e 

mi 

3. e 

rsj 

e 


]Vo doubt e is often pronounced a®, and 1^, a?. The Past Tense masculine is d (or au), 
plural e. In other words, in Aligarh the initial h of standard Braj Bhakha is dropped. 

When the verb substantive is used as an auxiliary with a present participle, the two 
are sometimes joined so as to form one word. Thus, marH% for marat-^, I am dying. 
Hatu-e is used to mean, he is. The conjunctive participle which is hioai in standard 
Braj Bhakha, becomes hai in Aligarh. Thus, hm-gayau, for huoai-gayaii,, he became. 

In all verbs the sign of the conjunctive participle is kd, not kai. 

Braj Bhakha is reported to be spoken in Aligarh by 992,200 people. 
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BeAJ BhaKHI. (DiSTEICT, AlIftAEH.) - 

Specimen I. 

TO ^ ^ ^ I cr^ TTT^ ^ ^ I 

TO m Iff 

^ f I ^ ^ f ^ ^ |€-W ^ ’TOTf 

I ftfift f %-^ I cT^ jgi ^TTfTOPr-% 

TOT-€ I %crf -W TOT TOTf % I 

TOT ^ ^TcT-^ TO nmX ’ft I ^4 W 

C^s G\ C\ 'O 0\ ^ 

^ I ftf m ^rft to ^^T^-^ 

Vi; ♦V C:\o t3l '^ci •Nd ^ 

^ f^rro XI ^ TO^ i ?T ^T-cT WTcr-^ 

^fft f% W-% TOTTOT-^ TTOf^ ffTlTT TOT 
TTTH ^ Tf fcTirft TO ^T W i ^ ^RfT 

T^cT-TJ ^ TTf%-% I TO-% ^ ^ETfft I 

Tcrfr wf ^ ffr-Tf-f i^T-^ to-€ IT# ^ TO-^ cTf ’?rR-Trft 
ft# TO-^ TO TO-% TO-^ 

^ XT TO TOTTOXT-# #^ fTOT fticf xfJ^ ^# 

TO W frorft TO TOTTO ^TTOf TO W I xrfT TO-% #TO-€ 

\3 dy 

^ TO ’ftfTO TO# #^ TO WTI# TO TO-% TO-W 

xrm# #X5 TOfl- TOf -W TOTT# I ^# TO #^ TO TOC I TO%- 

W f% f% ^ WTO TTfr w#-^ #w fxfifr #-xr# i xft^r w#-^ 
#w TO-w# I #w fwrfr w xi# TOTTO wrir ii 

x^T TO TO# W# ^ TO-^ # I TO f WT-% #T 'WT# # xWT-% 
XTTl# rlTf^ 1# I #^ TTf #TO f^TT# #H3# wf TO %-T#- 
IX I TOW^XWT-^Wfft f% ^ ^ ’TO-XT#-XT #W ^ TO-% TO-# TOTO# 
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1 ^ ^ I cTw n ^ ^ 

^ I m-^ ^ ^Tf%T '^TT^ ^ 3^-'^TRT^ 1 

ci^ ?^-ir ^ f% If ici% fwfrft ^-T#- 

^ ^ ^ W W^-f I W'f ^ 

^ ^ f% ^^5T-lf 1 xrft #ir f% Iw^ 

^ vj ♦ 

^T WT-^ f?mft ^ wnx 1^ ff^-% ^ ^3fT5f ^FT 

?rf iTrft I ^gT-% ^rlt 1% to ^ i 

^ TJ I fw 'fiT ?1# 

^ ^ fri I ^ fiRft I ^ 

fqjft 11 
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Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Beaj Bhakha. Disteict, Aligaeh, 

Specimen I. 

transliteration and translation. 

£k jane*kl dwai beta e. IJn-ml-tl cbhote-ne bap-sH 

A man-to two sons were. Them-in-from the~younger-by the-father-to 
kahyau ki, ‘ e bap, merau jo bstu hotu-e so mov 

it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, my what share hecmning-is that to-me 

dai-deu.* Tab gwa-ne main uniiai bSti dayau. Tab 

give.’ Then him-by the-properfy to-them dividing was-gi/ven. Then 

cbliotau beta sabu ik-thaurau kari-kl par-des-kB 

the-yownger son all in^one-place made-having a-foreign-country-to' 
cbalyau-gayau, aura gwa ap^nau sabu malu gul-chbarranu-ral urayau. 

went-away, and there his-own all property debauchery-in was-wasted. 

Jab sabu uray kbay cbukyau ' gwa des-mi barau akalu paryau. 

When all wasting eating was-finished that country-in a-great fmnme fell. 

Phiri gu barau kangalu bai-gayau. Tab gwa des-ke ek 

Again he very poor became. Then that eountry-of a 

bbagimau-ke sabaie-sS jay lagyau. Gwa-ne gwa-kB 

rich-mav^of support-by having-gone he-attached-hmiself. Sim-by him-as-for 
ap“ne kbetanu-mi suar cbugaibe bbed-dayau. Suar jo kbat-l 

his-own fields-in swine for-feedimg it-was-sent. Swine what eating-are 

gwa-ki cbbScbbi-sB petu bbaribg-kS tayyar bau. Gway koi 

that-of the-hush-with the-belly filling -for ready he-was. To-himi anyone 

kacbbu na 0 detu. Jab gway bosu ayau, tab gwa-ne 

anything not was giving. When to-him sense came, then Imn-by 

kahi, ‘ mere bapu-kg babut-se majuranu-kS muk®teri rotl I, 
it-was-said, ‘my father-to many-very ' servants-to abundant 'loaves are, 
aura mai bbukbanu maifta. Mai yi-ti utbi-ki ap“ne, 

amd I by-hunger dying-am. I here-from arisen-having mg-own 

bap-ke jaurl ,jaSgau, aura gwa-ti kabBgau ki, “mai-ne Bbag^man-ke 

father-of near will-go, and himi-to I-will-say that, “ me-by God-of 

sam*ne auru tibare agar papu karyau-e, aura ab mai tibarau beta 

b efore and of -you in-front sin done-is, and now I your son 
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kabaibe layak 

ua u. 

Jaise auru 

majur 

rabat-i, 

taise 

for-being-called worthy 

not am. 

As other 

servants 

living-are. 

so 

mo-u-e rakbi-lai.” ’ 

Gwi-ti 

cbali-kl 

ap^'ue 

bap-ke 

jaiiri 

me-also keep.'' ’ 

There-from 

gone-having 

his-own 

father-of 

near 


ayau. 

he-came. 

paryau. 

.lie-fell. 

beta-ki 


Pari bahut duri-te-i 

But great distance-from-even 

Auru tab bap-kn tarsu 

And then thefather-to compassion 

auru pucbi®karyau. 
and he-was-Mssed. 


jet bbari-lai, 
the-son-of arm was- filled, 


gwa-ke bap-ku lakbay 

his father-to heing-visible 

ay-gayau, auru dauryau, auru 
arrived, and he-ran, and 

Auru beta-ue bap-sB 

And the-son-hy the-father-to 


kahi 

ki, 

‘ e bap, 

mai-ne Bbag^an-ke agar auru tibare 

it-icas-said 

that, 

‘ 0 father, 

me-hy 


Qod-of before and of-you 

dekbat 

papu 

karyau. 

anru 

ab 

mai tibarau beta kabaibe 

■in-the-sight 

sin 

was-done, 

and 

now 

I your son for-being-called 

layak na 

ca 5 

V. 

Pari bap-ne 

ap“ne naukannu-su kabi ki, 

.worthy not 

'am.' 

But the-father-by 

his-oim servants-to it-was-said that, 

‘ acbcbhe 

acbcbbe 

orb^na 

laau. 

auru 

jay pab^raau, auru cbbap 

‘good 

good 

clothing 

bring. 

and 

to-this-one put-on, and a-ring 

ja-ke 

bat-mi 

pab®raau. 

auru 

pan®bi payanu-me pab“raau. Gbalau, 

this-one-qf 

hand-on 

put-on, 

and 

shoes feet-on put-on. Come, 

kbay, 

auru 

chain 

karai. 


Xabe-te ki ji 

■let-us-eat, 

and rejoicing let-us-mahe. 

What-from (i.e. because) that this 

■merau beta 

mari-gayau-6, 

auru 

pbiri 

ji-paryau ; kboy-gayau-o, auru 

my son 

having-died-gone-is, 

and 

again 

came-to-life ; lost-gone-was, and 


pay-gayau. 

found-went' 


Auru phiri we khusi manamau lage. 

And again they happiness to-celehrate began. 

kban gwa-kau barau beta kbet-mi 


Grwa 

{At-)that time him-qf 

ghar-ke jaurB ayau, tau 

the-home-of near came, then 

•eku naukaru bulayau auru 

a servant was-called and 


the-big 


Jab 

When 


gu 

he 


o. 

son the-field-in ' was. 

gwa-ne gaibau nacMbau sunyau. Auru 

him-hy singing dancing was-hea/rd. And 

puchM ki, ‘ yl ka hai-rahyau-e ? ’ 

it-was-ashed that, ‘ here ichat happening-is ? * ‘ 


Gwa-ne 

gwa-su 

kabi 

ki, ‘ terau 

bbaiya 

ay-gayau-e, 

auru tere 

Sim-by 

him-to it-was-said 

that, ‘ thy 

brother 

arrived-isj 

and thy 

bap-ne 

gwa-ki mab®mani 

kari-e ; kabe-i» ki 

gu bbalau 

cbangau 

father-by 

him-of 

feast made-is ; because that 

. he well 

healthy 

%-gayau-e 

Tab 

gu barau 

ris bbayau. 

auru 

bbitar na 

dbasyau. 

m'rived-is. 

Then 

he very 

angry became. 

and 

within not 

he-entered. 

Ja-ti 

gwa-kau 

bapu 

babir 

nikasi 

ayau, auru gwa-kS 

Thisfrom 

him-of 

the-father 

outside hmimg-emerged came, and him-to 
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manayau. 


mai 

‘2 

tihari 

yom 

moy 

to-me 


so-many 
bat-ti 
‘vowd-from 
eku bakai 
a, 


Tab 

gwa-ne apbie 

bap-kn jwabu 

dayau 

ki. 

!. Then 

him-by his-own father-to answer 

was-given 

that, 

barsanu-tl 

tibari tabal 

kar-rabyau-o, 

auru na 

mai 

years-from 

your service 

doing-been-am, 

and not 

I 

kab-bs 

babir bbayau. 

Tau-u 

tum-ne kab-hu 

■ever 

outside became. 

Nevertheless 

you-by 

e^er 

iya-kau 

bacbcba-u na 

dayau ki 

yaranu 

-me 


not 


she-goat-of yomg-one-even 
labari uraw'^tau. Pari jaise 

pleasure {I-)migM-have-m'omed. But as-soon-as 


was-gt/oen that 

ji tibarau 
this your 


friends-among 
beta ayau, 
son came, 


ja-ne tibari 

sab 

jama 

pSji randinu-ke sang uray 

kb ay 

whom-by your 

all 

collection 

pi'operty harlots-of with wasting 

eating 

dari. 

gwa-ki 

tum-nu 

mab“mani kari-e.’ Grwa-ue 

gwa-sS 

was-thrown-away, 

him-qf 

you-by 

a-feast made-isJ Bim-by 

him-to 

kabi ki, 

‘ beta, 

bames 

tu mere-i jauri rabatu-e. 

Jo 

it-was-said that. 

‘ son, 

always 

thou me-qf-even near living-art. 

What 

kacbbu mo-pe 

batu-e. 

SO terau-i e. Ji bam-ku chabiyati-i. 


■anything me-on heing-is, that thine-eve.n is. 
ki bam kbusi maaawlie 

that we rejoicing should-have-celebrated 

Kabe-tl ki ji terau bbaiya 
Because that this . thy brother 

.auru jatu-rabyau-6, pbiri ay-gayau.’ 

^d lost-was, again arrived.’ 


man-gayau-o, 

Uead-having-gone-is, 


This us-to is-proper-verily, 

anru khus bote. 

and rejoiced should-have-been. 

pbiri ji-paryau j 
again came-fo-Ufe ; 


# 
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The next specimen from Aligarh is a popular song in four verses. It tells the story 
of the departure of Nala and his Queen, Damayanti, from his home and kingdom. ITala 
had been ruined by gambling and lost all that he possessed. The whole tale is one of 
the most famous in Indian literature. 

[ No. 6.] 
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Beaj Bhakha. (District, Aligarh.) 

/ 

Specimen II. 

^ ^ ^ m I ^ Juit Tm I 

^ ^ enroll i ^ m 

n I II 

irfK #1 sjpft I ^ 

wrR I wift I ^ 

TTWT-% ^ I wm cnt i ^ 

TOTNT I w{t^ \ 

TOT ^ TO Tot II ^ 11 

f^TO ^ I TO ^ TO^W 

m fTO-^ 5^1^ iTO I ^ TO ^ I 

M w TO ‘ ^ TO I- 

I ^ ^fr TO-% f%»TTd 1 fTO ^ 

W-% KTl I I 

^ ^ I ^ totTO ^TRT-^ TOt I fTO ^ 

TO TO TW-^ ^ ^ II 5 II 

TO~^ ^ TOT-^ ftl ir^ TOT:'^ 1 TO 

^ TOTI ^ f ft-l ^ 5r ^ TO TO I 
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^ ^ 
TMT mit Wmr wot i €t wf^ fttr 

WTWT-WK ^ WT^-W wt%-^ II 8 || 
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WESTERN- HINDI. 

Beaj Bhakha. Distkict, Aligaeh. 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

I 

Sone rupe-ke makal bane Raja Nal-ke, ja-ke snn-pitari-ke 

Gold silver-of palaces were-made hing Nal-of, which'of hrass-qf 

bai-gaye. Anra-jaurS khas ann mutM-bbari na rabyau, Nal-ke 

became. There{-and)-here pits {of-) grain a-handful not remained, Nal-of 


bai-gaye 

kaula 

mati 

rakb. 

Sone-ki 

sakar 

gwai-u 

sun-pitari-ki bai-gai. 

they-beeame 

charcoal 

earth 

ashes. 

Oold-of 

chain 

tliat-too 

brass-of became. 

Gwa-u-ti 

bai-gayan 

lobu. 

Rani 

tan 

Rajai 

samajbawai. 

That-too-from became 

iron. 

Bant 

then 

Bdjd-to 

makes-to-understand, 


‘ BaFma, cbborau nagar-kau mobu.’ Ab Rani Raja don pantb 

* Beloved , give-up city-of affection.’ Now queen king both way 
sidbarai pamari-pai. 
go the-gate-at. 

II 

Bbari cbaumase soi DnmSti, jay 

The-entire four-months (i.e. rainy season) slept Bamayantl, all-whom 
ehinta byapi gail-ki, Abbukban laye-sambari. Kbamm-kbamm-sS- 

anxiety pervaded road-of. Ornaments she-arranged. Billar-after-pillar-with 

<v ^ 

milati Dmneti Rani romati cbbati pbari. Nal Raja-ne ban 

embracing Bamayantl queen weeping bosom rending. Nal Bdjd-by arrows 

sambare. Eacb mabal, kotbar, kulapb Nal-ne jari-daye tare. 

were-arranged. Crystal palace, store-house, bolts Nal-by were-fastened locks. 

Kari kiRe-sQ ' par®nani. Jwala-mukbi layau Nal-ne kbSrau 

Was-made thefort-to salutations. Jwdldmukhl was-taken Nal-by sword 

kothann-pai lal kaman. Gota pbSse Nal-ne sab dbari 

shoulders-at red bow. Counters dice Nal-by all having-been-placed 

line pb§t-ml, 

were-taken waistband-in. 
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III 





Eani Eaja 

nikari pbairi 

dar^bajS-pai 

ays. 

Kari 

Bdnl Bdjd 

having-come- out again 

the-doorway-at 

came. 

Doing 

adhini, 

dai parikamma 

jab. 

kills-kn 

Nal-nS 

jwAo 

siipphcation, loas-given perambulation 

lohen, 

fort-to 

Nal-bh 

answers 

sunaye. 

‘ Merau amaru 

rabau 

kbai 

kot/ 

MSrau 

were-caused-to-be-heard. ‘ My everlasting 

remain 

moat {and-) fort. 

My 

tSrau bicbburyau 

bai. Kills Dada, 

jotu. 

MSrau 

terau bicbburanu, 


thy separated is, Fort Brother, company. My thy separation, 
suni, Kills Bhaiya, liai-chukyau. Ab merl teri Hari-ne bigari 

hear. Fort Brother, is-completed. Now mine thine God-by has-been-undone 
aju. To-ml, Kills, baitbi-ki bhSjyau baman garb-kati mai-ne 

today. Thee-in, . Fort, having-sat was-enjoyed fifiy~two forts-of me-by 

raju. Aju utbyau, Kills, danS to-tl pani. JiHgau 

kingdom. Today rose. Fort, grain thee-from water. {Ij-)I-shall-lwe 

tau phairi milugau ; iiaT ay-gai meri kal-ki bani. Suni, 
then again I-shall-meet ; otherwise came my death-of words. Hear, 

Kills, mSre bir, Nal Eaja-kS kai‘“nS tii mati bujau dal-gir." 

Fort, my brother, Nal Bdjd-of reason-by thou do-not become sad.’ 

So bbarak-bbarak Nal isu darai rSy killS-sS y8 kabai. 

Thus, in-agitation N al tears sheds crying fort-to thus says. 


Eani-u 

Ednl-too 

‘ Suni, Eaja, 

‘ Hear, JRdjd, 


rowai, Eaja-u rowai, 
weeps, Bdjd-too weeps, 

mSri bat. Ja din 
my word. What day 


garbu 


cbS 

why 


na 

not 


banay-dayS 

were-made 


mere 

my 


dou 

tioo 


IV* 

ja-kau 
whose 

tai-nS 
thee-by 

bat. 
hands. What 


path"ra-kau gab^bbaryau. 
fort stone-of melted. 
bS ban®wayau, tai-ne 

I was-caused-to-be-built,. thee-by 
Ja din, Eaja, karigar 
day, Himg, masons 


bul*waye, , auru 

uobS niche 

tai-nS 

burj 

chinayS ; kbodi 

were-summoned, and 

high low 

thee-by 

towers 

were-carved-out ; having-dug 

nib meri 

dhari-dai 

auri ; 


Eaja, tai-nS pgy na 

foundations my 

were-placed 

deep ; 

then. 

King, thee-by feet not 

ban®wayS, 


dStau 


pty banay. Sang 

were-caused-to-he-made. 

{thou-) shouldst-h ave-given 

feet having-made. With 


tibarS 


cbal'tau. 


Eaja, 


of-thee {I-)would-have-iDalked, King, 


adhi bipita 
half the-misf&rtime 


batay. So kaisi 

having-shared. So how 

Basuk-nS gabi-layau.’ 
JBdsuk-by is-frmly-held.’ 

V0V. IS., PART I. 


karu, 

am-I-to-do, 


bira Nar“bar-warS, 
jewel Nar^har-of, 


letau 

( J-) loould-have-taken 
merau dbam 
body 

2 p 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

1. The gold and silyer palaces of King Nala all were turned to brass. There were 
store-houses (pits) on this side and that, but not a handful of grain was left. All his 
substance was reduced to charcoal, earth, and ashes. His chains of gold, they too 
changed into brass, and brass itself to iron. The Queen thus counsels the King ; 
‘ Torsake, my lord, thy attachment to the city.’ Bound for the journey both the King 
and Queen stand at the threshold. 

2. Queen Damayanti who had slept at ease throughout the four months of the 
rainy season, is now weighed down with aiixiety thinking of the journey. She counts 
her jewels. She gives the parting embrace to each pillar of her home, she weeps as if 
her very heart would break. King Nala arranges his arrows. He closes his crystal 
palaces, does King Nala, and locks the store-houses. Saluting the fort King Nala takes 
up his scimitar Jwala-mukhi, and hangs the crimson bow over his shoulders, while in 
his waistband he put his counters and his dice.^ 

3. The King and the Queen then issue forth to the gate. With humble steps the 
King goes round the fort and addresses it as follows : ‘ Stand firm, for ever, ye moat and 
walls, although we must part. Listen, O Port, the time has come that we must bid fare- 
well, for the Pates have ordained that we must be separated. Seated here in thee I held 
sway over fifty-two other forts, but henceforth must I seek my bread elsewhere. I will 
return if life last ; if not, death will have summoned me. But, 0 dear brother Port, feel 
not thou care on my account.’ Nala shed hot tears while he thus addressed the 
fort. 

4. The King weeps and weeps the Queen ; and the heart of the stony fort melts. 
‘ Listen to me, O King, when thou didst build me, why didst not thou construct for me a 
pair of hands. Thou didst collect the builders and they made the towers high and low, 
and laid the foundations deep ; but why didst not thou shape a pair of feet for me. Had 
I feet I would go with ye and share half your troubles. Alas ! I am helpless, held fast, 
O jewel of Narbar, as I am in the grasp of Basuki.^ ’ 


/ 


/ 




i^e raling passion of gambling still prevails. 

^ Basuki supports the earth. The meaning is that the fort cannot accompany the king as it is rooted in the earth. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA of AGRA. 

Four principal dialects have been reported as spoken in the district of Agra. The 
town of ilgra, the head-quarters of the district, was for many years the capital of the 
Mughul emperors, hence we have here, and in the country immediately surrounding it, 
Urdu. In the south of the district, on the bank of the Ohambal, the language is the 
Bhadauri form of Bundeli. The rest of the district is divided into two nearly equal 
parts by a line running approximately north and south. To the west of this line, in 
the country touching the district of Muttra and the State of Bhartpur, the local ofldcials 
report tiie dialect to be Braj Bhakha ; to its east, in the country bounded by Aligarh, 
Etah, and Mainpuri, they call the dialect simply ‘ G5w-wari ’ or ‘ Khari Boli.’ As will 
be seen from the specimens, both of these are Braj Bhakha, — the western dialect agreeing 
with that of Muttra, and the eastern closely resembling that of Aligarh. 

The following are the language figures for the district of Agra : — 

UrdQ . . 200.000 

Braj Bhaklia, West of District .... . 330,000 

„ „ East of District ...... 217,000 

547,000 

Bbadauri ............ 250,000 

Other languages 6,796 

1,003,796 

These figures are based on the census of 1891. 

As a specimen of the form of Braj Bhakha spoken on the west of the district, I give 
the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. It wiU be seen that it is quite the 
same as the dialect of Muttra. 
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Bkaj Bhakha. (West oe District Agra.) 

^ Tn% ^ l-l I cR qr-W' qff^ i 

flW #rr qrR-f' i tpit 

^-If f#r-W I wq ^ m ^;q-ir 

^rqfTi q^ I q¥ qftf ftq i ?iq qr q^-% qf 
qrif qrrq: \ qr-qr qr-^ 'qq^ %crfq-W ^q?: 'qmq-^ ii 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Eku adimi-kai do put he. Un-mai-se lauh^re-nai bap-ti 

A man-to two sons were. Them-in-f rom the-yotmger-hy fatlier-to 

kahi ^ kai, ‘ai kaka, mere b5t-kau main moi dai-dai.’ Tab 

it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, my share-of property to-me give.' Then 

ba-nai malu. bini-kS bSti diyau. Kacbbuk din bita'i 

him-by fortune them-to having-divided was-given. Some days on-passing 

lanb^rau cbhanra sabn ikattbau kari-kai duri des-kb cbalyau-gayau. 

the-younger son all together made-having distant land-to loent-away. 

Maba ba-nai ap®nau main kusaug-mai nrayau. Jab sabn 

There him-by his-own property evil-company -in icas-wasted-away. When all 

nib'^i-cbukyan ba des-mai akalu paryau. Bub garibn bon 

completely -was-finished that country-in famine fell. He poor to-be 

lagyau. Tab' ba des-ke ekn bare adimi-ke jabb jai 

began. Then that country-of a great manrof here having-gone 

lagyan. , Ba-ne ba-kb ap“ne kbetan*-inai sugar cbaraibe-kb 

he-attached-himself. Him-by him-as-for his-own fields-in swine feeding-for 

bbejyau. 
it-was-sent. 
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The Braj Bhakha spoken in the east'of Agra is almost the same as that of Aligarh. 
It has all the peculiarities of the dialect of the latter district, including the typical 
pronoun of the third person gu or gwa. 

The only important local peculiarity (tvhich also exists to a less extent elsewhere in 
the Braj Bhakha tract) is the tendency to drop the y in the past participle. Thus, ehalau 
instead of chalyau. In the specimen we may also notice the following : — 

An instrumental singulat in am, as bhukhmi, by hunger, and an oblique plural in 
enu, as in kamerenu-h^, to servants. Note also the frequent use of contractions observed 
also in other forms of Braj, Kanauji, and Bundeli. Such are kliatai, for khat-m, are 
eating ; detd, for det-d, he was giving ; and for maratM, I am dying. 

Ihe specimen consists of the first few lines of tJhe Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

I 


/ 
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[No. 8.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bbaj Bhakha. (East or District Agra.) 

^ I cl^ TTTf ^ ^ I 

^ f^sT iftt ^ ifr ^ ^ \ 

^ wW *3^ FT ^ 

^4" ^ I ft^r ^ m wf 

^T-^ Iwf ft 4 wtf%qf5T-^ wm ^ 

^T-% T[TT # ^qi-^ ^ ^<4 I riq ftH-t'” ^ft 4 

^J^-^ ^-t iftcT-# ■d^t ¥ ^ \\ 

'^ <\ C\ 0\ 

» 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek adimi-kai do beta he. Chhote beta-ne ap^ne bap-te 

A mm-to two sons were. The-younger son-by his-own father-to 

kahi kai, ‘ are kakku, mere bat-kau main m5-kn dai-dai.’ Tab 

U-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, my share-of property me-to give’ Then 

gwa-nl malu guni-kS bSti dayau. Thore din pichhe 

him-by property them-to having-divided was-given. Afew days after 

chhdtau maura sabn samaiti-kai duri des-kn chalau-gayan. 

the-younger son all collected-having a-distant country-to went-away. 

Maha gwa-ni ap°'nau main khote sahg-mai uray-dayau. Jab 

There him-by his-own property evil company-in was-squandered. When 

sabu nib^tai-ehukau gwa des-mal barau akalu paran. Jab 

all was-finislied-completely that country-in a-great famine fell. When 

garib hon lagan, tab gwa _ des-ke ek bare adimi-kai jai 

poor to-be he-began, then that country -of a great ' man-to going 

lagan. Gwa-ni gwa-kn ap'ne khetann-mai sugar gheribe-kS 

he-attached-himself. Sim-by him-as-for his-own fields-in swine tending-for 

khadyan. Gwa-ki maiji jih hi kai, * gnni chholikan-te jinhai sugar 

it-was-sent. Sim-of desii'e this was that, ‘ those husTcs-with which swine 
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kMtai ap^nau petu bharu ; ’ ja-ke-marai kai kou gwa-kS 

eating-are my-own belly l-may-fM ; ’ this-qf-on-accounf that anybody him-to 

nabl detau. Tab hos-mai ai-kai kabi kai, ‘ mere bap-kai 

not gwing-was. Then senses-in come-having it-was-sakl that, ‘ my father-to 

bliaut-se kamerena-kn bhaut-si roti bai, aiiru mai bhtikhani 

many-very worTcers-to many-very loaves are, and I from-hunger 

mattn. 
dying-am. 





BRAJ BHAKHA of DHOLPUR. 


To the south of the district of Agra, and, on the east, separated from Gwalior by 
the river Chambal, lies the State of Dholpur. Here the language is good Braj Bhatha. 
The only local peculiarities which I have noticed are the tendency to emit the letter y 
in the past tenses of verbs (thus, jparau instead of paryau, he fell), and the occasional 
use of the termination ani instead of an for the instrumental singular (e.g. hlMkhain,. 
for bhEkhan, by hunger). Both of these irregularities also occur in Eastern Agra. 

We may also note the word bha, for waJia, there. 

. The number of speakers of Braj Bhakha in Dholpur is estimated to be 262,385. 

A very short specimen of the dialect will suffice. 
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C No. 9.] ' 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTEEIf HINDI. 


Braj Bhakha. (Dhoipue State.) 

% cTT-lr-H ^ II ^ l-l I 

f ^ ^ I xitI %T ^ 

%ZJ^ -^ \ m ^ iuft tr^ I ^ ^ 

^ II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek ad“mi-kai do mora ' 

A-oertain man-to two sons 

mora-nai bap-te kaM, ‘ bap, 

son-hy father-to it-was-said, ‘'father. 


lie. 

were. 


lb 

what 


ta-maa-te mere bat-kau 
that-in-from my share-of 

bap-nai wa-kaS biti 

father-hy hvin-in dividing 

m5ra sab^rau dban 
son all wealth 

Bba jai-kai kacbbu 

Thej'e gone-having some 

lutai-dayau. Tab 

was-sguandered-away . Then 


baitkai te 

sits that 

dayau. 
was-given. 


IJu-mai-te 
Them-i/n-from 
tere pas 
of -thee near 
dai-dai.’ 
give' 


mo-kau 
me-to 

Tbore din 
A-few days 
ik“sutan kari par-des-kau 

together having-made foreign-country-to 


cbbote 
the-younger 
dhan bai, 
wealth is, 

Tau wa-ke 

Then his 


Ab 

Now 


tau 

verily 


bhukhani 

hy-hwnger 


marau 

to-die 


dinan-mai kbote 
days-in had 
wa des-mai 
that coiintry-in 
lasrau. 


pacbhai clibdtaii 
after the-younger 
cbalau-gayau. 
went-wway. 


sag“rau 

entire 


karman-mai 
deeds-in 

barau-bhari akal 
a-mighty fcmiine 


dban 
ivealth 
parau. 
fell. 


he-hegan. 


TOXi. II, PAET I. 


2 r 
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JADOBAJI- 

The State of Kaxauli consists partly of plains country, and partly, on the north, 
south, and east, of broken hill country, known as the Dang. In the Dang we find a 
number of broken dialects, mixtures of Braj Bhakha and Jaipur! which will be discussed 
later on {vide pp. 329 ff.). The plains country is inhabited mainly by Bajputs of 
the Yadaya or Jad5 tribe. This tribe also extends across the Chambal into the Gwalior 
State, where it occupies the district of Sabalgarh, and the north of the district of 
Shiopur. Oyer the whole of the tract in which these Yadayas dwell, the local dialect is 
known as Jaddbati. This is good Braj Bhakha, purer eyen than in Dholpur immediately 
to its north, for it preseryes the y in the past tense. A few lines of the Parable will 
make this clear. 

The only local peculiarities which we may notice are the following : — 

The word lahurau, younger, is contracted to Ihawau, which is also common in the 
Dangs, and in Jaipur!. Bhetham (literally, in that place) is used to mean ‘ there.’ This 
too occurs in the Dangs, where we haye also hhya and mlia in the same meaning. 

The number of speakers of tliis Jadobat! form of Braj is reported to be as follows : - 


Karauli 80,000 

Gwalior 60,000 

Total . 140,000 


I. 
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[No. 10.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Beaj Bhakha (Jadobati). (States. Karauli and Gwalior.) 

^ T t I wit 

^-€! ^TTT-if-^ ^ I 

I ^ f^-w ^ f^qn:- 

T[^ Hqft ^nrff ^ u 

transliteration* AND TRANSLATION. 

ELau. ad^mi-ki do mBra he. WiR-mi-ti Ihaure-ni ap^ne 

A-certain man-to two sons were. Theni-'m-from tlie-younger-by Ms-own 

bap-ti kahi, ‘ bap, m8*k5 sama-mg-ti ap'^no bat 

father-to it-was-said, ^father, me-to pt'operty-in-fi'om your-own share 
dai-cimkaxi.’ Anr wa-nS win-k6 ap“m sami bst-dai. Aur 

give-oompletely.’ And him-hy tJiem-to Ms-own property was-divided. And 

bant dinan-ke pichhl Ibauran mSra sab jori-kS dur par-des-mi 
many days-of after the-younger son all collected-having far foreign-country-in 

nikar-gayo, aur bhlthaui saghri samI uray-dai. 

departed and there entire property was-wasted. 


S 


& qS* 


rOL. IX, I. 
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SIKARWART. 

North of the tract in. the State of Gwalior in which Jadohati is spoken, and opposite 
the State of Dholpnr, from which it is separated by the river Chambal, lies the Gwalior 
District of Sikarwar, which is the country of the Sikarwar Rajputs. Here also a form 
ofjjBraJ Bhakha is found, which is known as Sikarwari. It is not nearly so pure as the 
Jadobati to its south or the Braj Bhakha to its west. Immediately to its east, in the 
rest of the Gwalior State the dialect is Bundeli, mainly the Bhadauri variety. Hence 
Sikarwari is much mixed with Bundeli. Jadobati has been preserved from contamina- 
tion by that dialect owing to the traditions of the tribe which speaks it, whose history 
centres round Muttra. Sikarwari has had nothing of the sort to preserve it. It is 
reported to be spoken by 127,000 people. As a specimen I give a portion of the Parable 
of the Prodigall Son. The following are the local peculiarities. It will be recognised 
that they are nearly all due to the neighbouring Bundeli. 

The termination o is everywhere preferred to ««, and the termination of the past 
participle is o, not ym. Thus, chuTco, he finished ; pard, he fell. There is the Bhadauri 
love for contraction, as in cliatf for charat, grazing ; matt for marat, dying. As in 
Bhadauri, vowels are apt to change, as in keh for hahi, having said. So, also, there is a 
negative verb substantive, as in ndne, I am not. The past tense of the verb substantive 
is hato or ho, as in Bundeli. The conjunctive participle is hai-M, not hwai-hai. 

Note also the word for ‘ there.’ It is hhSthdnl or hhai. Compare Jadobati hhethdm, 
and the Dahgi hhya and mha. 

The word for ‘ I ’ is hE. This is here used not only for the nominative, but also for 
the oblique singular, as in hE-ne, by me, and Jm-ko, to me. In standard Hindostani, the 
reverse has taken place, for in it mat, I, is by origin an oblique form. 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


Bkaj Bhakha (Sikaewari). (Gwalior State.) 

^ ^ 1 WTq-% wit WT'T 

^ ^ t-w 1 I ^ 

cT f^JT^T d Htf r ^- w \ ^ 

qrf%qTcT-H ^fT5T-^^ I ^ 
wfr Tft %-^Tit I ^ m 

I WT-% %cr-if 

x?l-^^ 1 ^ ft" ^T-ft -^m-% # ^wr ^ i 

A #Ti: ^-ft ftT wfcr-ft 

^ IfTcT-f ^ ^ TTfl-f! I ^ 

fiq ?r#-^ ftr wr 

^ ftrt fttfr wrs(m ^rift i 

^qf% ?rlt^R:5T-t TTtl-ft I sift %-i ^qft ^q-"# II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Kisu mans-ke do mora hate. 

A-certain man-of two sons were. 

bap-se kabi, ‘ bap, mero 

father -to if -was- said, ‘father, my 

ap^ni jagir 

his-own estate 

luli“ro m5ra 

ihe-yownger son 
chal-diyb, 

■took-his-j oiirney, 

Tiray-dayo. 

!was- squandered. 

akal payo. 
famine fell- 


Bin-me-se lub“re 

Tliern-in-f rom the-yomiger 

bat moi de-glial.’ Aur 

share to-me give.' And 


bbaiya-ne 

brother-by 

ba-ne 

him-by 


biu-me 

bat 

dai. 

Aur 

babut 

dmau bad 

them-in 

dividing 

was-given. 

And 

many 

days after 

sag-ko 

bbelo 

kar.ke 

dur-ke 

des-kd 

all- to 

together 

made-having 

a-far-of 

country-to 


aur 

and 

Aur 

And 

Aur 

And 


bbe&5m 

there 


jab 

when 

bo 

he 


sag“ro lual wahiyat-ml 

all jmoperty riotous-living-in 

sag^o mal uray-chuko bhltboni bayo 

all property had-been-wasted there a-great 

tangi-ml bai-gayo ; aur ba des-kl 

difficulty-in became ; and that country-of 
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WESTEEN HINDI. 


basti-ke ek mans-se milo. Aur ba-ne bis-ko suariya cbarane 

village-of one man~io he-joined. And Jiim-ly him-to swine to-feed 

ap^ne kbet-mi patkai-dayo. Aur bhai ba-ne mbtba-se jo suariyi 

his-own field-in it-was-sent. And there he Jmsks-with which swine 

cbatt-hf ap’no pet bharyo. Jab ba-ke mur-mi lagi 

eating-were his-own helly was-filled. TFhen his head-in it-was-applied 


tau 

socbo 

aur 

ji-me 

keb-utbo, ‘ 

mere 

bap-ke 

babut-se 

then he-thought 

and 

heart-in 

he-said, 

‘ my 

father-of 

many-very- 

mahin-dar 

kbub 

roti 

khat-hai, 

aur bacbay-let-hai ; 

aur ba 

bbukban 

servants 

much 

bread 

eating-are, 

and saring-are ; 

and I 

of-hunger 

matt-hB. 

Ha 

ap^ne 

bap-ke 

dbibg jaogd 

aur 

kabBgo, 

“ ba-ne 

dying-am. 

!• 

my-own 

father-of 

near will-go 

and 

will-say. 

'‘me-by 

Eam"ji-ki 

marji-ke gair 

kam 

kiyo, aur 

tere 

sam^ne 

kiyo; 

Ood-of 

will-of 

against work 

was-done, and 

thy 

in-presence 

was-done ; 

aur ab 

tero m5ra kab“lay®be-ke 

layak nani. 

Ha-ko 

ap"ne 

and now 

thy son being- called-of 

woi'thy I-am-not. 

Me-to 

your-oww 


mahindaran-me rakh-le.” ’ ■ Aur tharo-bai-ke ap”ne bap-ke 

servants-among keep.'’ ' And arisen-having his-own father-qf 

dhing-ko cbalo. 
near he-went. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA OF ETAH. 

The District of Etah lies between. Aligarh, in which the dialect is Braj Bhakha, 
and Farukhabad, where Kanauji is spoken. The Etah dialect is nearly pure Braj 
Bhakha. It does not show any of the peculiarities of Aligarh, but agrees much more 
-closely with the standard of Muttra. The only local peculiarity is the preference of the 
termination o, instead of the Braj Bhakha au. Also y is dropped in the past participle, 
so that we have forms like chald instead of chalyau, he uent. These are Kanauji 
peculiarities, and are to be expected from the geographical position of the country in 
which they are found. We may also note the Braj Bhakha change oi w to m, as in 
jdm^, they may take away, and the usual tendency to contraction, as in pdcho, for 
pahuohd, he arrived ; ka, for kalid, there ; and ha, for haha or waha, there. Kote also 
the contraction thdkus-sd, for thdkur-sdhib, in which we have the common elision of r 
before another consonant with doubling of the latter. The contraction sd for sdhib, is 
found in widely distant parts of India, e.g. both in Kashmiri and in Bihari. Note 
also the Braj Bhakha spelling hdt for hath, a hand. 

The specimen of the Etah dialect is a folk-tale illustrating the stupidity of the men 
-of the Kori, or Hindu weaver, caste. In Indian folklore weavers, whether Hindus or 
Musalmans, occupy the place of the fool of European story. In the present tale, a 
Kori is taken on forced labour by his Thakur landlord, and exhibits the usual desperate 
■silliness of his tribe. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


Eeaj Dhakha. (District, Etah.) 

tcTlft-W ^fr ^ if cl^ iTf it %T ^ 

I 3Tf^-% I WW 3Tf ^ l^RTTT-W 

^irlw-^ iTT^ iff^T ^ f^ ^ 

^ I irrft Tier m i ^%?rr t-^rt i 

^cTT? €t i%in- 5T ^Tk I ^niTTr t-^' ir^fw-W m 

3Tf^ Ht^-t xrf^ ^ft ^ 3Tf^-HT lR;^iT-l|iT?|?T ^ 

% i ^T t-Tft-it I % 3Tf ^ 3^%-^ I 

^ Cy 

^?(T f%iT-% ^ I TTl-H XX^ 5ff^^T tift ( 3Tf^.%^ 

cTT^ XTTn[-^ ^ f% HT H^T ^ft-lTT I 

ft’^’f-IH f%^-xifr I ^tferr-^ ^ 

3Tf^-TIT fnxft ^4 ?ff.?T^ I 3Tf^- 

W ^it f% ^T f^fr-xift I ^T f?x?rR 

^nl^ f% ^T f^-% I I ^t 4 3Tf ^ f% I 

ITcI 3Tf^ %T ^iW-t I 
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[No. 12.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


BfiAj Bhakha. 


(District, Etah.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Eku thakuru ho. Ba-ne ek koriya-ku begar-mi pakh’6, 

A TTidhur was. Mim-iy a Korl-to forced-labour-in it-was-seized, 

ap“ni ghuriya-ke sang bai libai-ki apbii sus“rar-kS 

Ms-own mare-of with him tahen-haring his-own father-in-law' s-house-to 


anr 
and 

cbalo. 

he-went. 

tbakm’u 

the-Thdhm 

Koriya 

The-Korl 


Tab koriya-ki maitari-ne kabi ki, 

Then the-Kdri-of mother-hy if-was-said that, 

khusi b5, tab arbai ser 

pleased may-be (plur.), then two-and-a-half seers 
tbakuru-ke sang cbal-bhayo. Jab 

the-Thdkur-of with departed. TVhen 


‘ beta, jab 

‘ son, when 

rui mSg-liye.’ 
cotton ash-for' 
tbakuru 
the-Thdkiir 


sus^rar-me 

bbitar gao, 

koriya-ku 

apbii gburiya 

tbamay-gao, 

father-in-laio' s-house-in 

inside went, 

the-Korl-to 

Ms-own mare 

he-entrusted, 

aur jatai-gao 

ki. 

'jai 

cbofta na 

la-jamH.’ 

Adbi rat 

and ' icarned{-him) 

that, 

‘ this 

thieves not 

let-take-awofy.’ 

Half night 

bbayi koriya 

s5i-gao. 

Gburiya 

ebor lai-gaye. 

Dbautayi 

on-becoming the-Korl 

to-sleep-went. 

The-mare 

thieves took-away. 

Af-dawn 

bfi-ni dekbo. 

to 

gburiya 

na pai, 

Lagam 

lai-kl 

him-by it-was-seen, verily 

mare 

not was-found. The-bridle 

taken-having 

atariya-me 

ja 

jaggai 

tbakuru 

sowat-be 

p5cb5. 

the-upper-chamber-in 

ichat 

place 

the-Thdkur 

sleeping-toas (plur.) 

he-arrived, 

aur kabi ki, 

‘ 0 

tbakus-sa, aklan-khun^kbun to m5-pai bai ; 

and it-icas-said that, 

‘0 

Thdkur-Sir, atlan-khimkhim verily me-with is ; 


butfhxiii 
hUnhun 

utbi-ki 


ka turn 

{interrogatwe) you 
dbur®be-kS 


lai-gaye-bo ? ’ 
took-away ? ’ 


bbaje. 

arisen-having searching-for ran (plur.). 


ek 


nadiya 

river 


Bab-nae 

The-road-in % 
gabai-ddi, 
was-handed-over, 

McbS-bicb pScbo 

middli-mi^dle ' he-arrived 

IX, PART I. 


aur 

md 


pari. 
fell. 

kabi 

it-was-said 


VOL. 

’ i 


J e suni tbakuru 

These having-heard the-Th^kur 

Kdriya bin-ke sang lagi-lad. 
The-Kori hhn-of with accompanied. 

koriya-kO ap^ni tar“bar 
the-Korl-to Ms-own sword 
saiig utari-a.’ Jab 

with across-come.’ When 

tar”'bar rdkari-pari. 

the-swot'd the-scablard-in-from out-fell. 

Z E 


Tbakuru-ne 
The-Thdkur-hy, 
ki, ‘ mere 

that, ‘ me-of 
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Koriya-nl 
TJie-Sldrl-by 
aur cliok'lo 
<ind the-shell 
giri-pari ? ’ 
did-it-fall ? ’ 
batayo 
it-ioas-shown 
Ja-pai 


kahi, ‘ o tbakus-sa, ja-mi-sS 
it-was-said, ‘ 0 Thdlcw'-Sir, this-in~frotn 


This-on 
kabi 

if-was-said 

migi-bai.’ 

ashed-for-is.' 


mo-pai 

nie-with 

Tab 

Then 

ki, 

that, 

tbakuru 


kabi 

it-was-said 

miyan 

the-scabbard 


the-Tlidkm 
ki, 
that, 


' bbale, 
‘good. 


rabi-gao.’ Thakuru-nS 
remained.' The-Thahur-by 

ba koriya-ne nadiya-mi 
that ITbrl-by the-river-in 

‘ ba giro-bai.’ Miyan-bu 

‘ there it-fallen-is' The-soabbard-also 
kbub base. Koriya-nl bat 

much laughed. The-Km-by hands 

tbakuru, amma-ni arbax 

Thdhur, mammy-by two-and-a-half 


mingi nikari-pari, 
the-kernel out-fell, 


‘ka 
‘ where 


ki, 
that, 

pbik-kl 

thrown-having 

bab-gao. 

floated-away. 

jori-ki 

folded-having 
ser rui 
seefs cotton 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a Tbakur. He caught a Kori for forced labour, and taking him with bis 
mare departed to bis wife’s borne. Then the mother of the Kori said, ‘ 0 son, when the 
akurism a good humour, ask for 2J seers of cotton.’ The Kori departed with the 
a^ui. When the Tbakur went inside bis wife’s bouse, be entrusted bis mare to the 

*aken away by thieves. At midnight 

^ not fell? ;r w 

^ onnd, the Kori, taking the bridle, went to the upper-room where the Tbakur was 

T’ ^ KJmnkhun^ is with me, have you taken away 

Eunhun ’ Hearing this the Tbakur got up and ran to search for the mare. The .Kori 

^ o^er his sword 

mi oTr f When they bad just reached the 
? vn ^ scabbard. ■ Said the Kori, ‘ 0 Tbakur 

^ 1 * if fallen out and only' the shell has remained with me.’ The'Tbakur 

asked where it bad fallen out. Then the Kori threw the sheath into the stream an^ 
pointed out, ‘ there is where it has fallen.’ The scabbard also flowed away. On this the 
Tbakur laughed heartily. Then the Kori folding bis bands said, ‘Good Tbakur mv 
mammy has asked for 2J seers of cotton.’® ' ’ ^ 


% 


> iShST^r '' jingling^' of the bridle, and Hunkun, 


4 
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BRAJ BHAKHA OF MAINPURI. 

Immediately to the south of Etah lies the District of Mainpuri. The following- 
specimen from that locality shows that the dialect is just the same as that of Etah. 
There is the same tendency to use the Kanauji termination d instead of mi, an4 to omit 
tlie y of the past participle. The specimen consists of the first few lines of the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son. There are several examples of the elision of r with doubling of the 
following consonant. Thus, kJiachcJiu for hharchti, expenditure ; kad-dad for kar-dad, he 
made ; mann for maran, to die : and mattu'iot maratu, dying. 

This form of Braj Bhakha is spoken over the whole of the district except in the 
extreme south-west, on the banks of the Jamna, where ViQ find about 8,000 people em- 
ploying the Bhadamri form of BundelL 
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[ No. 13.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Beaj Bhakha. (Disteict, MainpurS.) 

ft t i ^ ft # 

'f JTTfr fWT Ht I m ^ ^ ^ 1 

ff ^ ^ ?TT1 ^ 

^ ^ft ^ft 'f^r^T TT-^ ^qft ^ ift ^Tcr^T-H 1 

^ ^^-ff TTT^ IT^ cTW-ft ^ft I 

^-ff ^ ^ ^ ^-ff Xlf ^T 

f^TT I m ^T-% ^T-€t %cFT-Tf I 

^ ^wg-t-fr ^ f ^5T-% ^ ^T ^-i! f% 

€rl f g ^trf! ft I #1 '?iTt ^T-% 

^ft f% ^T-t tf^ TTWT^T-^ ft#t ft W 

^rr-ft a 


transliteration and translation. 


Eku-ke 

do larika be. IJn-me-se 

cbbote-ue 

bap-se 

One-of 

two 

sons were. Them-in-from 

the-younger-by the-father-to 

kahi, 

‘bap 

bo, jo bamard 

bissa 

nikarai. 

s5 

bamai 

il-was-soM, 

‘father 

0, what my 

share 

may-come-ouf, 

that 

to-me 

de-deu.’ 

Tab 

■wa-ne un-ko 

main 

<v , 

bati-dao. 

Kacbbu 

din 

give-aioay.^ 

Then 

him-by themrto 

property 

was-divided. 

Some 

days 

picblie 

cbbote 

larika-ne sab 

main 

ik-tboro 

kard, 

aur 

■afterwards 

the-younger ■ son-by all 

property 

in-one-place 

was-made, and - 

dur-ke 

mulik-ko 

cbalo-gayo, aur buan 

wa-ne ap®nd 

malu 

distance-of 

country -to 

he-wenl-away , and there 

him-by ' his- 

■own property 

AJ ^ 

buri batan-me kacbcbu kad-dao. 

Aur 

jab-bl ' 

wa-kd 

sab®4:d 

evil affairs-in expenditure was-made. 

And 

lohen-even 

his 

Xl 


main uthi-gao, tab-hi hua akalu paro. Aur jab-liT 

property was-sqmnclered, then-even there- a-famine fell. And when-even 

wah blinkliaii mann lagb, tab -hi eku wa mulik-ke baje ad*mi-ke 

Me hy-hunger to-die began, then-even one that country-of a-great man-of 
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dMng; gao. Tab wa-ne wa-ko ap^'iie kbetan-mi suar cbaraibe-ko 

near he-went. Then Mm-hy Mm-to Ms-own fields-in swine feeding-for 

patbao. Art wab cbabatu-i-bo ki suar-ke bacbe-kbtiobe 

ii-was-sent. And he wishing -enen-was that the-swine-of superfinous 


cbbukTaa-se ap^'no pet bbarai, kabe-so 

hushs-hy his-own belly he-may-jill, why-from{i.G. became) 
k5i kacbbu detu-nabl-bo. Aur jab wa-ki akib 

anyone anything giving-not-was. And lohen him-of sense 


ki way 
that to-him 

tbikane 

in-correctness 


ai, wa-ne kabi ki, ‘ mere-i bap-ke Man babut-se 

came, him-by it-icus-said that, ‘my-even father-of near many -very 
majuran-ko xoti bi, anr mai bbSkban mattu-b5.’ 

servants-to bread loas, and I by-hunger dying-amd 
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BRAJ BHAKHA of BAREILLY. 

North of Budaun lies the district of Bareilly with the district of Pilibhit to its east' 
and the State of Bampnr to its west. The dialect of the former is Kanauji (with an^ 
admixture of Bra] Bhakha), and of the latter Hindostani. 

The dialect spoken in Bareilly is good Braj Bhakha. The only local peculiarities 
which I have noticed are the use of o instead of au as the termination of strong adjectives, 
and the form bau or bahu for ‘ he.’ The verbs denau, to give, and lenau, to take, make 
their past participles dawd, and lawd, after the Kanauji fashion, instead of diyau or dayau- 
We may also note that owing to the fact that Bareilly was long under Musalman 
domination there is a greater use of Arabic and Persian words than in the Braj Bhiikha 
tract proper. 

The population of Bareilly was 1,040,691 in 1891. The languages spoken were- 


(taking corrected figures) divided as follows : — 

Braj Bhakha (wrongly returned as Robilkharidi) 857,213 

Urdu 180,000 

Other languages 3,478 

'fe " — ■ — 

Total . 1, 040,691 


The Urdu is spoken principally by Musalmans, by Kayasths, and in the towns. 


S' 


I 
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[ No. 14.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDL- 

Beaj Bhakha, (District, Babeillt.) 

^ TO TO % ft ^ l ^ TO TO 

TO ^ I ^ qit ’^TfqiT ^ to qwr 

ftr ^ ^q^i \ 

^q TO-# fro q»f ft f% ^fr ftr to to-h qft qft ft ft 
ftft fq-# TO m ^HTO TOft-# qft n 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION; 

Ek jane-ke dui laflra lie. ' Un-mi-se lakure-ne bap-se 

One man-of two sons were. Them-in-from fhe-younger-hy the-father’to 

kahi ki, ‘ e bap, mal-mi jo mera bat bai bau moy 

it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, property-in what my share is that to-me 

dai-dew.’ Tab bap-ne usai mal bSt dawo. , 

giveaway' Then the-father-by him-to property having-divided was-given. 

Tbore din pacbbe lahuro lar*ka sab mM ekattbo kar-ke 

A-few days after the-younger son all property in-one-place made-having 

■par-d6s-ko chalo-gawo. Aur hna sab rup®ya baiyat-mi uray-dawo. 
foreign-land-to went-away. And there all rupees dissipation was-squandered. 

Jab us-ke dbing kaobbu nSbi rabo, aur us dgs-ml bare 
When hkn-of near anything not remained, and that country-in great 

akkal paro, tau bau nango bbskbo aur dukbi bui-ke us 

famine fell, then he naked hungry and distressed become-having that 

des-ke ek bbag^man ad*mi-ke gbar gawo. 

'Country-of one fortunate man-of hmset^td) he-went. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA merging INTO HINDOSTANT. 

The dialect of the districts of Bulandshahr and Bndaun is on the whole good Braj 
Bhakha, but in both localities it is nauch mixed with the Hindostani of the upper Doab 
and of western Eohilkhand. In Bareilly, to the north of Budaun, this mixture is not 
aiaparent, although Bareilly and Budaun both show traces of the influence of theKanauji 
spoken to their east. We thus see that Budaun is infected from both directions. The 
Kanauji infection consists in the use of d instead of yau as the termination of past parti- 
ciples, as in ehalo instead of clialyau. 

Tn the Naini Tal Tarai there is spoken a •mongrel mixture of Braj Bhakha, Hind5s- 
tani and Kanauji. We thus get the following figures for the districts in which Braj 
Bh^fha’ merges into Hindostani : — 

Biilandslialir ............ 941,000 

Budaun .... ....... 826,500 

Naini Tal 199,521 

1,967,021 


I 
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BRAJ BHAKHA OF BULANDSHAHR. 

Bulandslialir is the most northern district of the Boah in which Braj Bhakha is 
spoken. Beyond it lies Meerut, of which the language is ordinary Vernacular Hindostani. 
The Braj Bhakha of Bulandshahr does not vary much from that of Muttra. The main 
difference is the preference for the termination d, instead of the au which is so charac- 
teristic of the standard form of the dialect. Even this is probably only a question of 
spelling and not of pronunciation, for in Muttra, where the a«{-sound undoubtedly exists, 
it is as often as not represented by o, in writing. 

Bulandshahr is separated from Muttra by Aligarh, but we do not find the pronoun 
of the third person, gu, which is so prominent in the latter district. 

On the other hand, we sometimes meet with a few instances of borrowing from the 
Hindostani of Meerut, — usually the employment of the termination d instead of d or mi. 
Thus, Jiamdrd for hamdrb. These borrowings, as might be exjpected, occur in the north 
of the district on the Meerut border. 

The Hindostani of Meerut is called by those natives of India who hve to its east 
Fachhdrt, i.e. the language of the west. The original rough list of the languages of 
Bulandshahr showed 939,000 people as speaking Pachhari, and 2,000 as speaking Braj 
Bhakha. The local authorities evidently meant that there 939,000 people used a langTiage 
differing from Braj Bhakha, The difference consists, as explained above, in the occasional 
use of Pachhari expressions. The basis of the whole is, however, undoubtedly Braj 
Bhakha, so that we are justified in patting the number of speakers of that dialect in 
Bulandshahr as 941,000, it being remembered that about 2,000, in the ^outh of the 
district, speak it more purely than elsewhere. This wOl be evident from the following 
specimen which consists of the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son : — 

The following are the main peculiarities of the Bulandshahr Braj Bhakha. The 
sign of the accusative dative is led, and not The accusative plurals of the first two 
personal pronouns are hamS and tumhe, and their genitive plurals are Jiamdrd and hmhdA'd. 
The nominative singular of the pronoun of the third person is wo or wd. The past tense 
of the auxiliary verb is ho, not hau, and its mascuMne plural is he or hai. Pinite verbs 
form their present and imperfect tense with a form in e, instead of atv/. Thus, ham rahe 
hat, I am living ; eiiar cliare-he, the pigs were grazing ; pef hhare-he, he was filling his 
belly. So, Jcol de-ndl, no one was giving. This peculiarity, and also the forms hamS, 
etc. are also found in Meerut. 


2 » 
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[ No. 16,] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bbaj Bhakha. - (District, BuiiANDshahb.) 

^ % I f%wr 

I WTT fw 1 ^ 

?n^ WHT %"% \ ^IT 

^iTTf I ^ ^ ^ ^ t^-^f 

xr^ I ^ 1 ^ I 

\ ^ 5t-^ ^ti ^ ^ 

^ ^ #^3T ^T-H Wt-% U 





[ No. 15.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Braj Bhakha. (District, Btjiandshahr.) 

Ek ad^mi-ke do lar“ke kai. Ckhdte-ne kahi, ‘ bapu, 

One man-of two sons wei'e. The-younger-ly it-ioas-said, ‘‘father 

hamara Mssa kami de-de.’ IJs-iie ap“n.a kissa wa-ko bat 

my share to-me give' Him-by Ms-own share hwi-to dividinO 

deo. Okkotb tkore-ki din-mi ap“nb mal 

was-given. The-younger a-few-very days-in Ms-own property 

jama par-des-ko ' le-ke ckalo-gayo. WakS sab 

(Jiaving-)collected a-foreign-eountry-to taken-having went-away. There all 

lugar'TS'Jie-ml bar^bad karyo. Jab sab bartad kar-ckukyo 

wickedness-in wasted was-made. When all ‘wasting was-completedi 

wa des-mi jab“ra akal paryo. Wa bhukko kangal kd-gayo. 

that country-in a-great famine fell. Se hungry indigent became- 

Wa ek koi-ke nankar ko-gayo. Wa-ne suaran chugane-pe 

Se one someone-of servant became. Sim-by swine feeding-on 

»^.nka.r kar-diy5. Jab wa-ko koi kuckk de-nai, 

servant he-was-made. When him-to any anything giving-was-nof, 

to wo 30 suar ckare-ke kkokHa wa-se pet bkare-ke. 

then he what swine eating-were husks that-tcith belly fiUing-he-was. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA (KATHERIYA) OF BUDAUN. 

North of Etah, across the Ganges, lies the district of Budaun, in Rohilkhand. 
Here also Braj Bhatha (not Bohilkhandi as originally reported) is spoken. The dialect 
is locally known as Katheriya, from Kather, the name of Eastern Rohilkhand, although 
the true Rather country is to the north in the district of Bareilly. North-west of 
Budaun lies the district of Moradahad, the dialect of which is Hindostani, and hence 
we see traces of the influence of that dialect in Budaun. Such are the use of tha (plural 
the), as well as ho for ‘was’; of us as well as wa. Mm; and of kb for the accusative-dative 
as well as for the genitive. The only peculiar local form wMch I have noticed is 
tumhro, for tumhdrb, your. Eor adjectives and participles, the termination o is preferred 
to au. 

As a specimen, I give a short extract from the Parable of the Prodigal Son. It is 
in the Persian character, as received from the local officers. 

The number of speakers of Katheriya in Budaun is reported to he 826,500. 


#• 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 
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Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 


JBraj Bhakha (KathEeiya). 


(Disteict, Budaen.) 
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[ No. 16 J 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Beaj BhakhI (KathSeita). (Disteict, Budatjn.) 

Ek admi-ke do larka the. Ta-mi-se chhote-ne apne 

One man-of two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger-by his-oim 

pita-se kahi ki, ‘ pita, tumhre dhan-mi jo mero hot-ho, 

father-to it-ioas-said that, ‘ father, your wealth-in what mine may -be, 

wa m'aj(h)-ko bit do.’ Wa-ke pita-ne us-ke bite-ka jo 

that me-to dividing give. ’ Sim-qf father-by his share-of what 

tba wa-ko de-dio. Nek dinan-mi wa-ko cbboto put sigro 

loas him-to was-given-away. A-few days-in his yotwger son entire 

dbau iktbo kar-ke kabn dur-ke des-ko uikas-gayo, aur 

wealth together made-having some distance-of cbuntry-to ont-went, and 

wa des-mi apno sigro dhaii bure kaman-mi bitar-dio. 

that country-in Ms-own enth^e icealth evil deeds-in loas-squandered. 

Jal) wa-ke pas kachbo na bacho, wa des-ml gambbir 

When him-of near anything not remained, that country-in a-severe 

akal paro ki wa bbikari hai-gayo. To ek bhagwan dbaui-ki 

famine fell that he poor becmne. Then a fortunate rich-man-of 

bakbri-ml gayd aur wa-ke cbelan-mg ndkar bbayo. Wa-ne 

house-in he-went and him-of dependents-in servant became. Kim-by 

ya-ko apne kbetan-mi suaran cbarawan-ko bbej-dio. Ya 

him-for Ms-own fields-in swine feeding-for it-was-sent. He- 

kbusi-se apno pet un jaran-se bbar-leto, ja-ko 

happiness-with Ms-own belly those roots-with would-have- filled, which 

suar janawar kbat-bS. Jaran bbi ya-ko kou na 

the-swine animals eating-were. Moots even Mm-to anyone not 

det-bo. 

giving-was. 


K. 



THE BHUKSA DIALECT OF THE TARAT. 

The Tarai parganas of the Naini-Tal district run by the foot of the Kumaon Hills 
•along the northern border of the State of Bampur and the districts of Bareilly and 
Pilibhit. The dialect of Bampur is Hindostani, of BareiUy Braj Bhakha, and of Pilibhit 
Kanauji. The Tarai is inhabited by a number of broken hill tribes, such as the Tharus 
and Bhuksas, as well as by immigrants from the plains. These have developed a 
mongrel mixed dialect, made up of Hindostani, Braj Bhakha, and Banauji, with an 
infusion of the Kumauni of the hills. The Tharhs and Bhuksas have lost their abori- 
ginal languages, if they ever had one. The dialect has been returned as ‘ Bhuksa ’ from 
the name of one of these tribes. I class it as a form of Braj Bhakha, but it might just 
as easily appear as a form of Kanauji. The number of its speakers is reported to, be 
199,621. 

A brief extract from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will suffice as an • 
■example of this dialect, and well illustrates its mixed character. 

In the first sentence we have M used as a sign of the oblique genitive, which comes 
from Kumauni. In the next line we have M as the sign of the direct genitive which is 
Hindostani. So are Ted, the sign of the accusative-dative and words like mer&, my, and 
others. On the other hand, Tee, were, is Braj Bhakha, while dao, gave, gad, went, are 
Kanauji. The only peculiar form which I have noticed is ndl (beside ne) as the sign of 
the agent case. 




I'. 
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[ No. 17.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

^VESTERN HINDI. 

Beaj Bhakha (Mixed Bhuksa Dialect). (Tarai, Naini Tal.) 

ft 1 1 ^ 

^ ♦ C\ 

^ ^ ^ f -ft I ^ ^ 

ftff-^ TO ^ I ffr ff^ %Zl ^ff T ^itTr-% 

^ ^€t-^ 1 ^ wr-# ^rcR TO 

WK-'^ \ ^ ^ ft-7[ft cT^ fn-t ^ Tif ^rft 
^ m ft ^ \ m Tfhr-^ 

ft ^ I ftr ft^ ^ci-^ I ftr ft'f 

ft ^T^-ff ft¥ I ff^-% 

^ ^ft II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Ek phalane sakhas-ka do laura he. Chh6t§-ae ap'^ne 

A certain person-of two sons were. The-younger-by Ms-own 

bua-se kaho ki ‘ huo, mera jo mal-ka hissa hai sq 

father-to it-was-said that ‘father, my what property-of share is that 

de-do.’ Am’ us-nai ap*n5B mal d5iio-ko bat dao. 

gine^ And him-hy his-own property both-to divided was-gwen. 


Thbre 

diu bad 

chh5ta 

lama 

ap®iie 

raal-ko 

bator-ke 

A-few 

days after 

the-younger 

sm 

his-own 

property 

collected-having- 

dur 

des-ko 

chalo-gao. 

Am’ 

bahi 

ja-ke 

ap®ue 

mal 

a-disfant 

‘ country-to went-away. 

And 

there 

going 

his-own fortune 

Ihchapan-me bar^bad 

kar-dao. 

Jab 

sab 

kharach 

ho-gao 

tab 

debauohery-in wasted 

was-made. 

When 

all 

expended 

became 

then 

ns 

des-me ba^a 

kal 

par-gao 

. am 

khane-ko 

bhi 

tang 

that country-in great 

famine 

fell 

and 

food-for 

even 

in-wani 


ho-gao. Tab us des-ke ek rabis-ke ghar-me samil 

he-became. Then that country -of one well-to-do-man-of house-in joined 

h5-ga5. Or woh suar chugane us-ko ’ khet-me bhej-dao. Or 

he-became. ^ And he swine to-feed him^as-for jield-in it-was-sent-aicay. AnA 
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THE BHTJESi DIALECT OE THE TAUlI. 


woh. cMho ki 

he wished that 

bliar^ne-ko ehaho. 
filUng-for he-deswed. 


jo bakkal suar kbate-bo 

what husks swine eating-may-he 

K.isi*iie Ha dao. 

Anybody‘by not [it-was-given. 


wob 

those 


udar 

belly- 
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BRAJ BHSKHA MERGING INTO RAJASTHANT. 

To the sooth of Bra] Bhakha lie the Mewati and Jaipur! dialects of Eajasthani, into 
both of which it gradually merges. In Gurgaon we see it becoming Mewati. In the 
State of Bharatpue we notice the first signs of the influence of Jaipuri, which becomes 
stronger as we go south, until in the Bangs, or broken country in the south of that State, 
in Karauli, and in the east , of Jaipur, we find a number of sub-dialects which are 
grouped together under the name of Bangi. The number of speakers of these inter- 
nediate forms of Braj Bhakha are reported to be as follows : — 

Gurgaon ......... . . 14^,700 

Bharatpur ............ 502,303 

Dang dialects ..... ...... 774,781 

1,426,784 
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BRAd BHAKHfi OF GURGAON. 

The district of Gurgaoa is under the Government of the Panjab. It has the river- 
Jamna to its east, being separated by it from the district of Aligarh. To its south lie 
the district of Muttra, and the State of Bharatpur. In Gurgaon there are three princi- 
pal dialects, viz. Ahirwati and Mewati, which are forms of Rajasthani, and Braj Bhakha, 
spoken by 149,700 people, in Palwal Tahsil, where the district meets Aligarh and 
Muttra. 

The Braj Bhakha spoken in Gurgaon is very fairly pure. It bears slight traces of 
the influence of the neighbouring Rajasthani. Such are the use of the termination d 
instead of au, for adjectives and participles, and the masculine form of the genitive 
singular {e.g. bat-ko, not bat-kau, of a share) ; the oblique ending d, instead of e ; and 
the use of the Rajasthani form of the Present Definite tense, as explained under the- 
head of Braj. 

The use of d for m is also common in the neighbouring State of Bharatpur. The 
oblique ending is usually e, as in good Braj, but now and then we meet a, as in thd, 
they were. 

The word jab is used to mean ‘then,’ as well as ‘ when,’ as in Rajasthani. The 
imperfect tense is also formed as in that language, by adding the past tense of the- 
auxiliary verb to the verbal noun in e, as in ohahe-ho, I was, thou wast, or he was wish- 
ing. The past tense of the auxiliary verb is usually ho (plural he) as in Braj Bhakha, but 
sometimes tho (plural thd) is borrowed from' Rajasthani. The. past participle of verbs ends 
in either yd or o, as in kahyo or kaho, he said. 

At. extract from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will be a sufficient 
specimen. 
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[ No. 18.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Beaj Bhakha. , (District, Guegaon.) 

I ^ZT % I 

’f ^Z ^ I ^ ?fT I f^5T 

^T-f^ I ^ ^ ^T-1^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ 1#n[^ I ftiT TftH-% 

I m ^ ^ #cr-Tf ^t- 

1 ^ "arT%-ft ^5r ^ ^JW 

trr^PT ^ ^ ^-¥t I ^ ftH-H '^rr-^ ^ %€t 

fer% ^ i W 

fR ^ f% % TO Tf-% ^TT ^ 

^ W TO ^ I g^R ^ iff%Rf€t T%-f 

ll 

Gs 
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[No. 18.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


Brajt Bhakha. 


Central Group. 


(Disteict, Gijegaon.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Bk ad^mi-ke dwai beta he. IJii-te, loh“re-ne bap-te 

A.-certain man-of two som were. Theni-from the-younger-hy the-fatlier-to 


kaliyd ki, ‘bhai, 

it-wass(dd that, ‘ brother^ 
Jab to wa-kh 
Then indeed him-to 
dhan le-ke 

property taken-having 
wab ap^no mal 
he his-oion wealth 
kharach 
expenditure 


hamare bat-ko hissa 

my share-of share 

bit-diyo. Th5re 

having-divided-it-was-gken. A-few 


kar-chukp, 

loas-made-cmnpletely i 


loh^ro larika par-des-ku 

the-younger son a-foreign-country-to 
kboti sangat-mi iira-diyo. 

evil company -in was-squandered. 

to Tva des-ml 

then that country-in 


bat-dijo.’ 

having-divided-give.* 
din pichhe sab 

days after all 

chal-diyo. Atir 
went-away. And 
Aur jab sab 

And when all 
akal par-gayo, 
a-famine fell, 


aur 

wah 

magau 

lagyo. 

Jab 

phir 

uaha-ke 

rahis-ke 

and 

he 

to-beg 

began. 

Then 

again 

there-of 

rich-ma/n-of{-near) 

ja 

lagyo. 

Tab 

to 

wa 

larika-kS suwar 

having-gone 

he-engoged-hmself. 

Then 

indeed 

that 

boy-as-for swine 


charaw'^ne-ke-liye ap'‘iie khet-me khanda-diyo. Aur wah chahe-ho 

feeding-of-for Ms-own field-in it-was-sent-away. And he wishing-was 

■ ki un chhokkS-te, jo suwar kbay-tha ap^na pet palan 

that those husks-with, which swine eafing-were Ms-own belly cherishing 


kare ; 

. kyo-ki 

use 

koi 

na de-ho. 

Jab hos-me 

he-may-make ; 

because 

to-him 

anyone 

not giving-was. 

Then senses-in 

a-ke 

kaho, 

‘ dekho, 

mere 

bap-ke 

kit^ne 

nokar hai. 

come-having 

it-was-said. 

‘see. 

my 

father-of 

how-many 

servants are. 

aur me bhukhau maru-hu. 

Ab ml 

ap^ne 

bap-ke 

dhore jaSgo 

and I by-hunger dying 

-am. 

lAow I 

my-own 

father-of 

near will-go 

aur wa-te 

kahugb 

ki, “ 

he bap, me-ne 

tera aur 

Dhani-ko^ 

and him-to 

I-will-say 

that, “ 

0 father, me-by 

thy and 

The-iRich- One-of 

khot bahut 

karo aur tere-layak 

me beta 

na hn. 

Tumhare jo 

evil much 

icas-done and ihee-of-worthy 

I son 

not am. 

Your who 

m 


i\i rw 

Tnihin Hi rahe-liai -an-me mo-ku 

labourers are them-iu me (obj.) oori^ider. 


» > 


^ Here simply xised as a form of respectful address to a fatliei\ 

s God is said to be ‘ mlU DUni; U. a ricli one from whose store erery one is provided. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA of BHARATPUR. 

To the south, of the district of Muttra lies the State of Bharatpur. The main 
language of the State is Braj Bhakha. Only in the north-west, on the border of Alwar, 
is Mewati spoken, and, on the south-west, in the liill-country bordering on Kerauli, 
Bahgi. The former is a dialect of Bajasthani, and the latter, a broken mixtm’e of that 
language and Braj Bhakha. To the west of Bharatpm’ lies the Eajasthani-speaking 
State of Jaipur. Hence, although the Braj Bhakha of Bharatpur is on the whole fairly 
pure, it shows traces of the influence of Bajasthani. 

The following figures show the estimated number of speakers of the three dialects in 


Bharatpur : — 

Braj Bhakha 502,303 

Pahgi 40.000 

Mewati 80,000 

Total . . 622,303 

» i 


As a specimen of the Braj Bhakha of Bharatpur I giye the first few lines of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. The following are the local peculiarities, mostly borrowed 
from Bajasthani, which differentiate it from the Standard dialect of Muttra. 

Instead of the termination au for strong adjectives and participles we have o. 
Thus, diyd, he gave ; paryo, he feU. Sometimes, however, we also find au, as in bhalau, 
good ; ^chau, high.^ There is a strong tendency to nasalise a final vowel, as in 
to a man ; aifnal ddu-tm, (he said) to his father. In some cases this final nasal appears 
to represent an old neuter gender, as in ap'^nd dhan, his own wealth. The vowels d and 
u seem to be interchangeable. Thus the sign of the accusative-dative is Ted or hE, and 
both hhukhd and bhukh^ are used to mean ‘ by hunger.’ Strong nouns in d do not 
change in the oblique form, in this following Bajasthani ; thus, chkord-ne, by the son. 
Sometimes such nouns substantive end in au or 5, not d. Thus, the list of words 
received from Bharatpur gives mhaurau, a rdouth, and sdnd (another neuter form), gold. 
In one case, in the specimen, we have a strong adjective, chhdtd, small, ending in d in 
the nominative, with an oblique form in e. 

The past tense of the verb substantive is hau, as in Braj Bhakha. The list of words 
gives an additional form, hatau or hatyau. Batau is like the Bundeli and Kanauji hato. 

In the active verb, the definite present is made as in Bajasthani by conjugating the 
simple present with the present of the verb substantive. This is sometimes found in 
the Braj of Muttra, but appears to be universal in Bharatpur. The tense is conjugated 
as follows : — 

Siag. Blur. 

1. mdrU-lM mdra%-hai 

2. md/rai-hai ■ mdrau-hau 

3. mdrai-hai i mdra%-hat 

There are several examples in the specimen. 

The only other peculiarity worth noting is the use of hud, instead of bhdyau, he 
became. 


^ These examples are quoted from a list: of words received from Bharatpur, bufc not here printed. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

Braj Bhakha. (State, Bh a battue.) 

% I ^ wtTT-W ^-W 

€r ^ir ^ €t i ^ 

^ I ^TTf #t2T littr 

^fT ^ ^ TO ^srq^ 

^ fw’iK I ^ ^ ^-1-^ m cr^ ^ ^ 

^rrfl' ^ ^ fr i era ft w-f^ ^ 

•S. »V Sijv •s 1 ^ *!%_ **N» 

^ TO ^ W I ^ 

#cra-W ^T-f^ 1 ^ ^ ^ wrl-% ft 

^raff fs ^irf! ^T%-'ft I ^ ^ ^rra^ m-\ ^ i ^ 

ira ^ ^ ^ fficra-ft ftH 

wra-'f ^ ^-Tf-'f ^ ^ ^ I 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek jauS-ki do ckkora ke. Aur bin-mai-tai chkote 

A-certain person-of two sons were. And them-in-from the-younger 

/V 

clili5ra-B6 ap^iiai dau-tai kaki, * dauji, dhan-ine-te jb 

son-ly Us-own father-to it-was-said, ‘father, the-property-in-from what 

mere bat-mS awai so mo-ku deu.’ Aur wa-ne ap“iio dkan. 

my share-in may-come that me-to give' And Mm-hy his-own wealth 

bin-kS bat diyo. Aur gkan§ diu uai bite ckkota 

them-to dividing was-given. And many days not passed • the-younger 
ckkora ap'ni bat-kS ikattka le-kai dur des-k5 digir-gayo, 
son his-own shoi'e-to together tahen-having a-far country-to wenUaway, 

aur wak5 luckck^pauS-ml ap^uS dkau bigar-diyo. Aur jab 
and there riotous-living-in his-own wealth was-sguandered. And when 
wa-pai-tl sab utk-gay5 tab wa d^-mi baro-bkari Jawal 

him-near-from all had-heen-wasted then that country-in a-mry-great famine 
paryo, aur wo bhukkS maribe lagyo. Tab wo ckal-diyo aur wa 

fell, and he. by-hmger to-die began. Then he went-away and that 
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f waia-ke yaha jai rahyo. Aur wa-nl 

unry-of one^ mhabitant-qf near having-gone remained. Jnd Um-by 

wa-ku ap®ni kbetan-mi suar glier‘‘be-pai kar-diyo. Aur jo 

Mm-as-for Ms-own Jields-m swine tending-for it-was-employed. And what 

bbua suar kbawai-be, wa-tl w5 ap-^nS pet bbar“nS cbabe-bau. 

Chaff ewme eating-were, thaUby he Ms-own belly to-fill wishing-was. 

Pan koi ad*mi wa-k@ nSi dei. Aur jab wa-kn socb bu6, 

^ut my ^ man him-to not gives. And when him-to thought became, 

tab wa-ne kabi, ‘ mere dau-kl kit*nS-bi ad“mi rot! 

then^^ hm-by U-was-said, ^ my father~of how-many -verily men bread 

kbai-bai, aur bacb-rabai-hai ; aur mai bbukbn marS-bB.’ 

eating-are, and saved-remammg-are ; and I of-hwnger dying-am: 
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THE BROKEN DIALECTS OF THE DANGS. 

The State of Karauli lies between the river Chambal and Jaipur. Its physical as- 
pects are thus described in the Imperial Gazetteer 

Hills and broken ground char’acterise almost the whole territory, which lies within a tract locally termed 
tbe ‘Dang’ being the name given to the rugged region which lies above the nanovv valley of the Chambal. 
The principal hills in the State are on the northern border, where several ranges run along or paiallel to the 
frontier line, forming formidable barriers ; but there are no lofty peaks, the highest being less than 1,400 feet 
above sea-level .... Along the valley of the Chambal an irregular and lofty wall of rock separates the 
lands on the river bank from the uplands, of which the southern part of the State consists. From the summits 
of the passes fine views are often obtainable, the rocks standing out in striking contrast to the comparatively 
rich and undulating plain below, through which winds the glittering river. Tor some miles the country north 
of these passes is high, and too rocky to be deeply cut by ravines or to be pierced for water, and the few 
inhabitants depend upon tanks and dams ; but further north the country falls, the alluvial deposit is deeper, 
level ground becomes more frequent, and hills stand out more markedly, while in the neighbourhood of the 
city of Karauli the low ground is cut into a labyrinth of ravines. 

According to the Census of 1891, the j)opulation of Karauli was 156,587, divided thus 
according to language : — 

Jadobati ............. 80,000 

Dangl .......... . . 60,000 

Urdu 10,000 

Others ..... ....... 6,587 


156,587 


1 * 


Of these Urdu, is spoken by the Pathans and Muhammadans of the State, and by 
the educated portion of the m’ban population. In the plains country, which is mainly 
inhabited by Kajputs of the Tadava or Jadb tribe, the language spoken is the Jadobati 
form of Braj Bhakha, and has been described (pp, 298 and ff.). The broken hill 
country, known as the pang, is the home of Dangi. The Dang, -with its language, 
extends beyond the limits of Karauli State, to the north into Bayana Tahsil of Bharatpur 
in the south of that State, and to the west into Jaiprxr. In the latter State, besides Dangi 
proper, we find variations of it, called pSgar-wara, Kalimal, and Danghhang, all spoken 
in the broken country bordering on Karauli. The people who speak Dangi are mostly 


Gujars. 

The following are the figures for the various forms of Pangi 


P^ugi proper, or Ka-kacbbu-ki boli. 
Karauli . . . • 

Bharatpur , . . . 

Jaipur^ . . . . 


60,000 

40,000 

404.436 


Dugar-wara of Jaipur ...» 

Kalimal of Jaipur 

Pahgbhafig of Jaipur . • • • • 

Totai. 


504,436 

108,766 

81,216 

80,363 


774,781 


For pahgi proper, I propose to give specimens of that spoken in Karauli and Jayur. 
The Pangi of Bharatpur closely resembles that of Jaipur, showing, however, greater 

* J Includes 217,631 speakere of a mixed dialect. 

% V 
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afl&nities with, the Braj Bhakha spoken immediately to its north, specimens of it are 
unnecessary. Of the other Jaipur diaieots, I give specimens only of Banghhang. The 
■others are intermediate between it and Bangi of Jaipur. I also give a List of Words 
and Phrases in the Bang! of Karauli and Jaipur, and in all the three other dialects 
of the latter State. 

The examination of all the forms of speech current in Jaipur has been greatly 
facilitated by a book which will be frequently referred to in the following pages : — Spe- 
cimens of the Dialects spoken in the State of Jeypore, prepared, at the instance of His 
Highness The Maharaja, by the Bev. G. Macalister, M.A., in the year 1898. This 
admirable work gives a vocabulary, grammars, and specimens of all the dialects spoken 
in the State. It contains many details which cannot find place in the present 
Survey. 

Bang! exhibits Braj Bhakha in the act of shading off into Rajasthani. In the 
standard dialect of the south of the Braj tract we have, indeed, noticed- the use of a form 
of the present definite {kar^-hau instead of karHu-hau, I am doing) which is borrowed 
from that language, and in the centre of Bharatpur other examples of its influence have 
been pointed out, but in both these cases the instances are sporadic. In the Bang dialects, 
on the other hand, they are quite common, and give a distinct colour to the whole. Bangi, 
in short, shows the first signs of idioms which we shall meet more and more frequently 
as we go west, till they arrive at their fullest development in Gujarati. In one notable 
instance (the impersonal use of the past tense of a transitive verb) we find the Gujarati 
idiom already established in the Bangi of Jaipur. 

As in many rude languages, we find idionois preserved, wliich throw light on more 
abraded forms employed in more civilised speeches. Por instance (as in old Gujarati) 
Bangi clearly forms a dative by putting the genitive into the locative case. Thus, mei'd, 
of me, makes a locative merai, which means ‘ to me.’ This exifiains the origin of the 
Hindi suffix kd (Braj Bhakha kau), which is really the locative of the genitive post- 
position ka (Braj Bhakha kau)} 

We have noticed in the Braj Bhakha of Aligarh and of the east of Agra a curious 
pronoun of the third person, gu or gwa. The corresponding form in Bangi, wha or hwa, 
probably indicates the origin of this peculiar form. Wha is only another form of the 
familiar uoah. 

In Braj Bhakha nouns form (amongst several methods) their oblique plural in n 
preceded by a short vowel. Thus, ghora, a horse ; ghoran-kau, of horses : nam% a woman ; 
narifirkau', of women. In Rajasthani, these end in a nasalised long vowel. Thus, ghora- 
kd, ndryS-ko. Bangi occupies an intermediate position, and exhibits a form older than 
either, from which both are derived. The oblique plural ends in n, always preceded by 
a long vowel. Thus, ghordn-ko, of horses ; ndrin-kd, of women ; din or dan, a day ; 
dindn-ko or dandn-kd, of days. 

In all the Western Hindi dialects, the past tense is simply the past participle of the 
vej|b without any suffix. We have seen that in Eastern Hindi and Bihari (and other 
languages of the group) certain suffixes are added to the verb in all its tenses. Thus 

' Ko is derived directly from an old form kahut which in its turn represents the Sanskrit hrite* KriU (which in 
Sanskrit means ‘-for ’) is the locative of hritakf which itself is the origin of the Hindi hu meaning ‘ of *. 
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(Eastern Hindi) niarya-s, lie struck. This s-suffix is, as has been explained, the relic 
of an enclitic personal pronoun. 

We shall see, in dealing with Jaipur!, that this very termination can also be added 
to words, but here it is recognised as a distinct enclitic word, not as verbal termin- 
ations, and can be added or not at will. Thus, gayo or gayd-s, he went (it will be 
noticed that the same peculiarity occurs in Banaphari Bundeli, vide post, p. 485) . 

This enclitic is common in Daiigi, as in huldi-s, she was called. 

In Western Hindi the sign of the Agent case is ne or nai. In Eajasthani and 
Gujarati this ease takes no postposition, hut ne or nai is used to indicate the Accusative- 
dative. In Hangi nai is used (in the case of pronouns) for both the Agent and the 
Accusative-dative. In the first case it is used with the form of the nominative, and in. 
the latter case with the oblique form. Thus, ta%-nai, by thee ; to-nai, or tb-kn, to thee. 
Here we see the postposition in the actual circumstances of the change of its meaning. 

In Rajasthani the conjunctive participle may be formed by adding ar to the root. 
Thus, mdrar, having struck. In Western Hindi it is formed by adding the suffix kar, 
the letter i being optionally added at the same time to the root. Thus, mar~kar, or mdri- 
kar. In Dahgi, it is formed by suffixing kar, or by adding ar or ir. Thus, mdr-kar,. 
vnarar or mdrir. Here we see the origin of the suffiix ar. It is formed by the elision 
of the k of kar, and that this is the fact is proved by the form mdrir, which is evidently 
a contraction of the form mdri-kar. This, also, incidentally throws light on the Raja- 
sthani genitive in rb. The Marwari glibrd-rb is by parity of reasoning a contraction of 
ghord-karb, just as the Bengali bdlalter, of a boy, is a contraction of hdlaka-ker. 

Owing to the interesting character o.f these Hang dialects, I have appended a special 
List of Words and Sentences, which illustrates their various forms. 


Wi. fx, J’i®'’’ *• 


2 tl 2 
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DANGT of KARAULl. 

In tlie State of Karauli, Dangi is reported to be spoken by 60,000 people. Here it 
is a rude Braj Bhakha, witli a strange vocabulary, and various infusions of Jaipur!. 
Two specimens are given, — a portion of tbe Parable of tbe Prodigal Son, and a letter 
written in the locality, given just as it was put down, except that the formal salutation 
at the commencement has been omitted. The following are the principal divergencies 
from Standard Bra] Bhakha which should be noted. 

Pronunciation. — The letter a often becomes i in an unaccented syllable, as inldUTc, 
a child ; surij, the sun. The letters e and ai are apparently interchangeable. It is quite 
common to find the same word spelt with one or other indifferently. Th.us,pUaioxplte, 
he beats. So d and cm are absolutely interchangeable. Thus, maurd, mdrd, mdrci, or 
eren murd, a son. So clialyb or clialyaii, he went. The letter li is sometimes inserted 
between tAvo vowels, as in suliar, swine. It is sometimes omitted, as in ran for radian, to 
remain. When a vowel precedes a doubled consonant, it may be lengthened, and one 
consonant of the doublet omitted. Thus, iitar for nttar, an answer. In the AA'ord Mup, 
well, an initial h has become kh. Instances of contraction are hhbt or hhaut, for bahut, 
much, and dok for dd-ek, one or I wo. 

Strong nouns which in Braj Bhakha end in d, here usually end in ecu or d. Thus, 
ghdy'au, a horse. A few nouns of relationship, such as memfd, a son, still end in d. The 
oblique form singular of nouns in au (5), usually ends in e, as in gliore-kcm, of a horse. 
The Bajasthani form in d is, however, also common. Thus, from baiyd, haiyd-kE, to the 
mother. Note that this word ends in d, although it is feminine. The Nominative 
Plural usually takes the form glidre, but occasionally we have glidrd. The oblique plural 
usually takes the form glibrdn. The long vowel in the last syllable of the oblique plural 
is typical of Dahgi. Sometimes we have en instead of dn, as in jeg'"ren~ki, to the calves, 
nom. sing, jeg^rd. Nouns like maurd have obi. sing, and nom. plur. maurd, and obi. 
plur. niaurdn. Nouns ending in consonants have a nom. plur. in d, as in din, a day, 
dind, days ; purikli, a father, plur. purikhd. The oblique plural ends in an, en, or an, as 
in dinan or dinen, janen {jan, a person), and purikhdn. Nouns in I and u preserve 
the long TOwel in the oblique jfiural. Thus, meh’^natl, a servant, hns melfnatln i and 
paruru, a buffalo calf, has parurdn. 

The case sufldxes are the same as in Braj, but there are also some irregular forms. 
Thus, for the accusative-dative, besides kem, ke, and kU, we have nS (properly belonging 
to the case of the agent). Thus, win rupaiydn-nM lai-lai, take those rupees. The suffixes 
of the instrumental-ablative are su, se, s8, with the usual variations, but very common is 
pai-se, as in wd-pai-se lai-lai, take from him. We have even pai (properly belonging to 
the locative) used alone as an ablative in sentences such as md~pai digyau ndne jdt, it 
is not gone by me, I cannot go. 

Besides the two ordinary genders, masculine and feminine, there are distinct traces 
of a neuter, which is indicated by the nasalisation of a final au or 5. Thus, pdnyau 
sTikhi-gayd, the water has dried up ; sukhd-kdl paryd, a famine fell ; hichdryd, it was 
considered (by him), he considered ; ap^nd pet, his own belly. 

The prononn of the first person is hu, lid, me, or mai. The genitives plural of the 
first' and second persons are (1) Tiamdran or ham'^rau, (2) timidrau, twnfravif^ysdiydrau. 


f 
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The oblique forms plural are liammi and twnan, respectively. The genitive of dp, self, is 
^ap'^nau or dp-hcm. As pronominal adverbs note jha, here ; jai, at this time, as well as 
‘ when ’ ; Ilia there. 

The verbal irregularities are few in number. There is a negative verb substantive. 
The only form noted is ndne, which means both ‘ I am not ’ and ‘ he is not.’ "We have 
already noted name, I am not, in Sikarwari Braj Bhakha. 

..4.S in Bhadauri BundMi, the initial h of the verb substantive is often dropped when 
the verb is used as an auxiliary. Sometimes y is inserted. Thus we have, ropat-e, he 
sets up ; jdt-ye, he goes ; det-d, he was giving ; oharat-e, they were grazing. The full 
form is also used, as in clblat-hai, he is walking about. 

The definite present generally prefers the Pvjajasthani principle of conjugating the 
auxiliary with the simple present, instead of with the present participle. 

The past participle nearly always ends in yau. Sometimes the y is omitted. W e 
liave both chukyau and chtikau, he finished. 

Precative forms of the imperative are alyd, come ; dJid’ffkdlijmi, give ; lljau, take, 
and dljau, give. 

The following is a list of unusual words which occur in the specimens. Verbs are 
quoted under their root forms ; — 
dtycm, weary. 
drd, a wall-niche. 

ojhyE or aujhU, again. ^ 

katthdn, a buffalo. 

ki/tkas, a husk. 

khh'ak, a cattle-pen. 

ghur, to fight. 

chalu, durable. 

chhattd, good, handsome. 

jeg’^ro, a calf. 

tarah-de, to walk away. 

tdrd-turl, evasion. 

thdtlfrb, dry stalks of bajra. 

dig, to walk. 

dbl, to wander about. 

dhuk-le, to see. 

ddjii, a father. 

dhb-ghdl or dho-de, to give. 

ndkh, to leave behind. In Jaipur this means ‘ to vomit.’ 
nydr-phus, straw and chaff, fodder. 
pdnyau, water. 

pJiitak, in way pUtak sujM, he came to his senses. 
pJius, chaff. 
haiyb, a mother. 
hair'^hdn'i, a woman, a wife. 

hMyHo, a friend. ^ 

hhidi a brother. 
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thm, to bark (like a dog). 
maluh, handsome, good. 
mukHau, much. 

meJfnatl, or mehantl, a servant. 
rdhau, a stove. 
lagan, enmity. 

Idr, to throw food before cattle, to tend them. 
Idthd, grown up. 

Idhyan, blood. 

lial, to move (intransitive). 
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Bea.j Bhakha (piNGi). (State, Kaeauli.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad^mi-ke do mora he. Win-mi-se lhaure mora-ne 

A-certain man-qf fioo sons were. Tliem-in-froin the-younger son-hy 

daju-se kahi, ‘ are daju, bisudha-ml j5 mero bat bai, 

the-father-to if-ioas-said, ‘ 0 father, property-in lohat my share is, 

way ms-ko bSt-de.’ Tab bap-ne ap^ni bisudba bSt-dini. 

that me-to divide-give.^ Then the-father-hy liis-oicn property ivas-divided. 
Kacbbuk tbore-i dinan-mi lhauiya mora sab bisudba sameti 

So7}ie few-even days-in the-younger son all property having-collected 

dur par-des-kn cbalyo-gayo, aur bbi gulamyS-se sab din a 

a-far foreign-country-to went-aivay, and there dehauchery-in all days 
kboy-die sab bisudba lutay-dini. Jab sabe 

having-wasted all the-property icas-squandered. When everything 

gamay-cbukyau, tab bbi bai-o bbari sukha-kal paryB, aur w5 

wasted-was-completely , then there a-great heavy dry-time fell, and he 

nanga he baitbyo. W5 wa des-ml basibe-ware ek 

nahed having-become sat-down. that country-in dweller one 

koi-ke jbi rab“be lagyo. ' Wa-ne wa-kn ap-ke kbetan-ml 

certain-person-of near to-dwell began. Him-by him himself-of fields-in 

subar cbaray“be patbayau. Bbi ja kukas-ki subar cbar^t-e, 

swine to-feed it-ioas-sent. There what husks the-swine eating-were, 
wa-se ap“n8 pet bbar^bo bicbaryB. Wa-kb koi nabi 

that-by his-own belly to- fill it-was-thought. Sim-to anyone not 

det-6. Jab way pbitak sujbi aur wa-ne 

giving-was. At-fhis-time to-him discrimination became-apparent and him-by 

kabi ke, ‘mere daju-ke jbi bbot meb^natin-kau pet-se 

it-was-said that, ‘ my father-of near many servants-to belly-than 
ubar roti boy-bai, aur ml bbukban marl. Ja-se 

exceeding bread is, and I of-hunger die. This-by{i.B. hence) 

jba-se daju-ke ghar jaSgo, aur bbi wa-se kabSgo, 

herg-from the-father-of home {-to) I-will-go, and there him-to I-ioill-say, 

“are bap, ml-ne tere agari papai-pap-kau dbandbo karyau-bai. 

“ O father, me-by thee-of before on-sin- sins-of occupation made-has-been.. 
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Ml tsro latilo b.j‘be-»sr6 nahi rahyau, 
son one-who-is-called not was. 
mehanti-ki nai rakhi-le.”’ 
servant-of like keep:” ’ 


Moy tn tere 
Me thou thy 
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ft ^ 

^ T# 1 m5?ff~x?TcT ^-ft" g;1% i 

gfnr g^-ft ^¥cT-ff cfr ^^cr-% i 

€t^T ^ ftt 'fm-i ^TRcT I m fir^TT 

♦ C\ 

ftd gf T ^TT-^TT ftt Wcr-t i 'f gro g^cr ^ i 

T?T5T-ft I ^ ff fT^-ft-ft I 

^ ifrt €t^cr-% i ft-ft ftm ^^rgrFT ^ ^cnc 

^T% tcT-t 1 #tt W-ft OTf-|cT-% 1 ft-ft 

ftt ft ftftt I ww w^xrd-ft wr^cr-q cr^ 

^xm I ftt-ft CJ^T^ ftt ^ ^cT-t I 

♦ C c\ C\ ^ 

fft^ ^57 gicr-% I m ^4^ i 

i! I 4! ^Tft I ^T-ft-t g wm ig 

I 4! ftt m f%¥F:^ fftTr^A i ^ 

f^xFi-if f I wrsT ^ I g^^ 

l ^T-ft-ft ft I ftm weft 

Ov 

I ftt ft^ ff ?fT-ft % I ^rg^T ww-ft 

% TTt ftt-^ ^-g ^ grfw ^r^-f \ ftt ¥iz-ft-ft 

^ WT ^ ^T ^T %-% ftsiT-^ XRFl-fir \ 

^ 0\ 6\ 

ft fftfg ft^-^T?nft I fftftt tgm gft 'q g«^cT n 
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Specimen II. 


Central Group. 


(State, Kaeaitli.) 


transliteration and translation. 


Mai muk“te-u dinan-se tuman-kau 

I Many -also days-fi'oni you-to 

dag-me dhor-dharen-kG 

that here the-Dmg-in fhe-cattle-herd-for 

rahyau. PanyaQ-pat nadi-me suklii-gay5. 

was. W^ater-streani the-river-ih dried-ioent. 


likh-liklia 

nyar-phiis 
straw-chaff {i.e. fodder) 
Tumare mura-se 
Your son-to 


thatk^re laribe-ki 

dry-stalhs-of-hajyd throwing-offword) 


Mora lotha 

The-boy grown-up 

nane. , Ab 

he-is-not. Noio 

nane jat-ye. 
is-not going-is. 

dinen-ke dinen-se 
days-of days-from 
Yfo gbnribe 
Se foi'-fiffiting 

kabyau, to 

icas-said, still 
sani“jbayo, 


bo-gayo, to-bbi 
beeame, nevertheless 

dbnk-le, bbia, two 
see, brother, thy 

Hg bbusat bbtisat 

I barking barking 

lagan ropat-e. 

enmity .^eft e- i v. 

dolat-bai. Mai-ne 

wandering-is. Me-by 

anjbG utar nane 

again answer he-is-not 


kabat-bs, to tara-turi 

saying-I-am, then evasion 

bal-i janat 

now-even knowing 
mnra jegb'en-kl 
son the-calves-to 
tbaki maryau. 

being-weary am-dead. 

Ab b6 bakbar-ini-se 
house-in-from 
sam“jbay 


Now I 
bbot 
mmh 
det-i. 

giving-even. 

tarak-det-bai. 


har-cbnkan 
am-tired-completely 
* bbi Dane 
even not 
kattban-kG 
buffalo-to 
karat-bai. 
doing-he-is. 
bnjbat 

understanding 
lar-lar bbi 
tending even 
Hanian-se 
Me-ioith 
karbi-JaGgo. 
'will-go-away 
bujbay 


tab wo bba-se 

it-'was-remonstrated, then he there-frmn 

baiyo bbi nai ran dini. 

mother also not to-remain loas-allowed. 

kbirak-ml awat-e, tab parurun-kG 
the-pen-in coming-is, then buffalo-calves-to 

tanak bbi nane balyau digyau 
a-little even is-not moving walking going-even. 

rup'‘kan-se din-utbi Idbyau sukbat-bai. Ab 

conducts-from day-arising blood 

HB likbi cbukyan. 

1 having-written finished. 

TOI,. TT, TAAT 1. 


remonstrating explain ing 

Kaiyo janen-ne 
Several persons-hy 
Tai-ne jliG 


When 

uyar-phiis 

fodder 

jat-i. 


drying-up-is. Now 
Ab b5 nane 

Now I am-nof 


walking-uway-is. Thee-by here 

Jab bair“bani jbaup“ri-se 

{my-)wife the-hut-from 
dar“t-ye. Mo-p?i 

giving-she-is. Me-by 

Ab, bbia, in 

Now, brother, these 
til jbl aiyo. 
thou here 2)lease-oome. 
jan^tau. A-ml-se 
knowing. This-in-from 
2x2 
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tu sab samajb bujh lijaii. Ho to bat nibar'‘tau 

thou all understand ^now please-tahe. I indeed the-road xoatching 
nibartaH atyau ho-chalyau. Nai-to tbore dinau-me b§ aw“tau. 

icatching loeary became. Otherwise a-few days-in I shall-conie. 

Ana] Jcuthila-mi ran dijau. Haman-kau muk^tau 

The-corn tlie-granary-in to-remain please-alloio. Me-to much 

cbaiyyegau. Anr a-mi-te do man anaj Jbandu-kau. 

ioill-be~necessary . And ii-in-from two maunds grain Jhandu-to 

dho-glialijau. Moy jhar^nb b5-gayau-bau. So dok dina-se 

please-give-away. To-me diarrhoea become-was. That tioo{-or)-one days-from 

kal liai. Aur Nanua bbay^le-se ter-kl kijo ke rate 

peace is. • And Nanud friend-to seen-having please-say that the-stooe 

picbhe-ke are-mb tin rupaia nakhi ayau-bb. So 

behind-of niche~in three rupees having-left come-I-am. Therefore 

bat-mi-se maluk cbalu agar^bi anr panba aur cbbatta 

the-marhet-in-fo'om handsome lasting shirt and shoes and a-selected 

kakba le-ke baiya*kS pbay-dey. Wo jba mili 

comb tahen-having the-mother-to make-over. , She here having-joined 
bbet- 3 ay“gi. Miti Besakb sudi 7 Sambat 1956. 

icill-meet{-me) . Bate Baisdkh bright-half 7 Year 1956. 

/ 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

I am weary with writing to you this long time, that there is no food for the cattle 
in this jungle. The yery water in the streams has dried up. When I tell your son 
to give the buffaloes bajrd stalks be shirks the work. The boy is now grown up, but 
still be won’t understand anything. Look here, brother, your son won’t even go to 
feed the calves. I rail and bark at him tiU I am tired, and the only result is that 
be bates me more and more every day. How I won’t stay in this bouse any longer. 

He goes about seeking whom be can fight with. Ho matter bow much I reason with 
him, be won’t give me an answer. A number of people have reasoned with him, but 
he just walks away from them. You did not let even my mother stay here, and so 
my wife has to feed the buffalo-calves when she goes out from the but to the cattle 
pen. I am quite unable to get about myself. How, brother, through these goings-on 
my blood is fairly drying up. Please come here yourself. I have already (before) 
written to ask you this. How I don’t know anything. Prom this letter you can 
un*Serstand the state of affairs. I am weary watching the road for your coming. 

If you don’t, I leave this in a few days and go to you. 

Let the corn stay in the granary. We’ll want a great deal. . You may give two 
maunds of corn to Jhandu. I have been ill witli diarrhoea, but have been better for 
the last day or two. Tell my friend Hanua that I have left three rupees in the wall- , 
niche behind the stove. 1 v^ant him to buy with them a handsome, durable shirt, and a 
pair of sho^,'»ahd a good comb, and to make them over to my mother. She will come 
here and see me. Dated 7th of the bright half of Baisakh, Sam. 1956. 

t 




DANGT of JAIPUR. 

The Dangi proper of Jaipur is spoken in the north-west corner of the state on 
the borders of Bharatpur and Karauli. It is continuous with the Bangi of the former 
state. To the west of the Bahgi proper, along the southern border of Alwar, there 
is a mixed dialect, through which Dangi shades off into Jaipuri. It may also be 
included under the head of Dangi. The number of speakers is reported to be as 
follows : — ■ 

Dangi proper ........ ... 186.90.5 

Mixed dialect .... 217,531 

Total . 404,436 


As in the case of the other Jaipur dialects I am indebted to the Dev. G. Macalister 

for the two excellent specimens of Dangi proper which follow. The grammatical 

sketch of the main peculiarities of the dialect is based on Ms grammar, and on 
\ 

the specimens. 

Pronunciation. — ^Like all the Jaipur dialects Dangi shows a marked preference 
for the cerebral n (which is strongly pronounced) over the dental n which we meet in 
Braj. In fact we may say that every n. which represents a medial single n in Prakrit 
is cerebral : while only the few that represent a double nn in Prakrit are dental. Thus, 
the y), in jmiu, a man, has a cerebral n, because in Prakrit the word is jand, but sonu, 
gold, has a dental «, because the corresponding Prakrit word is sonm or sonnOf with 
a double nn. Mr. Macalister states that a medial I is also pronounced as a cerebral, and 
it is probable that the same rule applies in this case also. The cerebral I (®) is not 
written in the specimens, so I do not mark it in the transliteration. 

There is a tendency to disaspiration in the middle or at the end of a word. Thus, 
we have hhuhan for blmhhan, by hunger ; hal for liaM, said ; hat for hath, a hand ; chat 
for charh, mount. 

The letter ch sometimes becomes s, as in sosl for sochl, he thought. 

Mr. Macalister always transliterates a final y preceded by a long vowel as ya, thus, 
way a, to him ; jay a, he goes ; khoya, having lost. 

As an instance of contraction we may quote Ihbrd for lahuro, small. 

When the letter a falls in an unaccented syllable, it is liable to Im changed to I 
Thus, bdlik, for bdlak, a boy ; pokUr, for pokhar, a tank. So « becomes a in thdkar for 
thdkur. 

Nouns, adjectives, and participles, which in Braj Bhakha end in au, in this dialegt 
•end in o. Thus, jewaro, a rope ; bhalb, good. The y is preserved in the past participle, 
as in chalyd (Braj Bhakha, chalyau), not chalb, he went. 

Nouns are declined much as in the Dangi of Karauli. There is the same typical 
retention of the long vowel ip the oblique form plural. ^ 

As a rule strong masiculine nouns (as distinct from adjectives and participles) end 
in d, not 5. The termination 5 is Jaipuri and is occasionally met wiA.- ^ Now and 
then we meet u, thus, sbnu, gold ; yand, a person. Of nouns of this class, ‘ the oblique 
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singular as well as the nominative plural ends either in e, as in Braj Bhakha, or in 
a, as in Jaipnri. Nouns in d have only the form in a. Thus, pota, a grandson ; accusa- 
tive pdtd-lSi, nom. plar. potci ; ghonl, a horse or horses. The other nouns seem to 
prefer e. Thus, from rah^be-todld (or -ward), a dweller, we have as genitive ralfbe- 
wdle-ho, and from janu, oblique jane. The oblique plural of all these nouns ends in an 


or en, as in potdn-h^ or pdten-lM, to grandsons. 

Masculine nouns ending in a consonant have a nominative plural in d, as in dind,. 
days. The oblique plural ends in an, as dindn. Sometimes w'e have the Braj Bhakha 
termination an, as in noh^ran-ko, of servants. 

Feminine nouns in I, such as clihorl, a girl, have obi. sing, and nom. jdur. cJihorl, 
and obi. j)lur. chhorm. 

The case suffixes are the following : — 

ne 

kWj, kd, kai 

te, te, tai, pai-te, pai-te, kai-te 
kb, obi. masc. ke ; fern. kl. 
me, in ; pa%, man, on. 


Agent. 

Acc.-dat. 

Obl.-instr. 

Gen. 

Log. 


The oblique masculine of the genitive is sometimes (as in Jaipur!) kd, as in ?r 
des-kd ek ralfhe-wdle-ke dhigdre, near an inhabitant of that country. 

The accusative -dative sometimes takes the termination ya, as in pbtdya, to a 
grandson. There is also, as usual, an instrumental in «w, as in bhukan, by hunger. 

There are traces of a neuter gender. Thus, suny^, it w^as heard, he heard. Strong 
adjectives which in Braj Bhakha end in au, in this dialect end in b, wdth an oblique 
masculine in d or e. Thus, bhalb, good, oblique bhald, bhale. 

As regards ProilOUnS5 that of the second person has its plural (nominative and 
oblique) fam, not turn, and a genitive plural tum°rb or iydrb. ‘ He,’ ‘ that,’ is d, wd or 
toha ; obi. sing, wd ; nom. plur. obi. plur. un. An optional form of the acc.-dat. 
sing, is wdya. 

‘ This ’ is yd or I ; 'sing. obi. yd ; aco--dat. ydya : plur. nom. ye ; obi. in. 

Another word for ‘ that’ is je ; sing. obi. jd ; acc.-dat. jdya; plur. nom. je ; obi. jin.. 
So alsoyaS, ‘then,’ as well as ‘ when.’ 

The Relative pronoun is je, declined exactly like Je, that. 

Kbn is ‘ who ? ’ M, ‘ what ? ’ and kaclihu, anything. Hence, Hahgi is also called’ 
Kd-kachlid-kl boll. Kan or kmi is any. None of these change their bases in declen- 
sion. 

The genitive of dp, self, is dp-kb or dp’^nb. The word is sometimes (as in Jaipur!) 
used to mean ‘ we.’ Quite frequently, the personal pronouns merb, tod-kb, etc., are 
used where, according to the rules of Braj Bhakha, we should expect dp’nb. 

The Verb Substantive is the same as in Braj Bhakha, except that one of the forms 
of tlie past is hattyb instead of hntau. Sattyb is also used as the present participle 
of haibb, to^beeome. Other forms of this latter verb are 1 pres., ho ^ ; 1 fut., h^gb ; past, 
Jiwjb ; conjunctive, participle liai (not Jitoai), hair, etc. 

The conjugation of the Active Verb is on the whole the same as in Braj Bhakha. 
The, definite present follows the Rajasthani principle of conjugating the auxiliary verb 
nith the simple present tense, and not with the present participle. The present 
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"participle seems to be sometimes used as a past tense, as in hhaddto, be sent (Mm to 
the fields) ; d€tb, (no one) gave. 

The form of the conjunctive participle is borrowed from Jaipur!, and is noteworthy. 
Its typical sign is the letter r, as in hdlar, hblar-hai, bblar-ham, or bblar-lcain, having 
said. Sometimes the termination is ir instead of ar, as in uthir or uthar, having arisen. 
The termination ar is often written as a separate word and is hence liable to confusion 
with the word ar, and. Thus, charar, having mounted, is written both and 
’STT. 

There are also traces of the Braj Bhakha conjunctive participle in i (or y), as 
in jay a, having gone; Jehbya, having lost; kai (i.e. kahi], hskring said. Care should 
be taken not to confound kai, having said, with kai, that (conjunction). The matter 
is further complicated by kai being also used for kahi, (he or she) said. 

This conjunctive participle in i or y is often compounded with the verb abb, to come, 
the two members being written as one word. Thus, kary-d^, having done 

I come, I will come back after doing it. So jiy-dyb, having lived he came, 

he came to life. 

Kar‘‘bb, to do, is regular, its past being karyb ; debb, to give, and lehb, to take, make 
diyb and liyb (also dlyb and llyb) respectively. ‘ Gone ’ is gayb. 

For further particulars and for a number of excellent specimens, the reader is 
referred to Mr. Macalister’s work. 
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Speoimen I. 

fr tjT % ! 

* 

l iftcT f^wr It HW-t ^ 

^ ♦ 0\ 

^ ^7[ ^iT $€t xrgjt '^rr 

♦ ♦ 

^ TO wfx %cr-H xi^Twr I i ^^m^ wfx xitI-% 

^ ¥'r^ I ^ TO wif I ^ 

c\ ^ ^ 

^ ^T-% ^ TO-#-t ftft ft^ w: If 

h€ I ^ TO-% fSTO ^T^xft 

W-% tJUT HTt TO I ^ TO If xriff 

^ TO I HTt I ^ 

TO-% ftmT \ ^T--^ fT-^ ^T^-t TOT TO Xfrt I 

TO ^ft TO 71%-^ TOT-^^ TO ^t\ ^ I TO ^ZT- 

% ^ TO ^ lf-% ITO-^ TO TO XJTXT ^ I TO 

TO W irff Tit % ^ TO I TO wTcr-% to-% 

it^xcif-^ TOt-^' TOt itfxin ^€1’ TO ^-4 ^TOr^ i to ^t-% 
TO-if ^Ttr I ^fror-^ ^tot% i to tot to 

to TOT TO 1 ^ TO! 4 ^ TO-it ft % TO ^ TO^t | 

TO xft^-it ft ^ . TO-ft I TO % xi€t %t TO II 

‘''%.* ^-it' ^-it 4^1 ft w %^-lr ft I TO ^ ’^rift to to to-^ 

^ # 

TOft to WT-% TOirtt TTft ’^T TOft ^[xw I TO| 
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I ^ gift ^ t ^ TO % I sra 

^ ^ w TO-* % I TO-# «*#-? ^.# gt 

^ I gi firo-nt I 5 IT-# *ctt 5 |fr »I* I 5 tl-# ^-t 

^ra-#^TOt TO ^ JI5tI* I TO ^-# ^-t TO-^ TOTW ft* TOT 

^ #ft TOift ^ TO W-# #* wt srfr 

ff-# *-^ TOT TORT-^ STflt ft* TOi TO TOTO-t 
*1 ^ TO* I TO #T TO WRr-^ TO-t TO-# #tt TOI 

^ * #”-# I TO-# TO-# ^ #^r 

^* ^(*4 to: f^TO# t% I % #T ffro# % * #*-# % I 

TO trft I* * TO-^ ##t * ^ TOT f #* #TO TO-#t 
* # if ftro* I iftJt-* * # TO TOTOfr II 


2 Y 
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Specimen i. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek-kl do beta he. XJn-me-te Ihore beta-ne 

A- certain- one-to two sons were. Tliem-in-from the-younger son-hy 


wa-ke 

bap-te 

kahi, 

‘ are 

dau. 

dhau-me 

mere 

bat 

hai. 

his 

father -to 

it-ioas-said. 

‘ 0 

father. 

wealth-in 

my 

share is. 

Jaya 

mo-kS 

bat-de.’ 

Je 

wa-pai 

dbau 

hattyo 

je 

un-ku 

■that 

me-to dividing-give.' 

What 

him-with 

wealth 

was 

that them-to 


bat diyo, Bhaut diaa nahx huye Ihoro beta ■ sab-i 

■dividing loas-given. Many days not became tlie-younger son entire-even 


lair bhaut 

dur 

having-taken very 

distant 

jar ap-ko 

sag 

■having-gone Ms-own 

all 

Jab ■ wa-ne sag 

dhan 

When him-by all 

wealth 


par-des-me cbalyo-go. Wha 

foi'eign-eountry-into loent-away. There 

dhan luchcha-pane-mi ura-diyo. 

wealth riotous-living -in was-squandered. 


ura-diyo, jab wa 

had-been-wasfed, then that 


des-me aiso 
country-in such 


bhard jawal papyd, ai* d kangal hai-g5. Pichhai wa u 

great famine fell, and he ^oor became. Afterwards he that 


des-ka ek rah^be-wale-ke dhigare ja-rahyo. XT waya suwar 

£ountry-of one inhabitant-of near having-gone-remained. Se him swine 

uharabe khet-ml khadato. Je pafra suwar khawai-he, jin-ke 

to-feed field-in sent. What husks swine eating-were, those-of 

khay“be-kh u raji hattyo. Ar kaii-i ad*mi waya nalii dito. 

eating-for he pleased was. And any-even man to-hkn not gave. 

Jab wa-kn surat ai, wa-ue kahi, ‘ are ! mere bap-kg-i 

When him-to understanding came, him-by it-was-said, ‘ 0 ! my father-of -verily 

nok®rau-ki niri . rop, ar mai bhukau marh. Mai uthhgd, 
servants-to plenty bread{_-is), and I of -hunger am-dying. I will-arise, 

ar mere bap-ke dhigare jaSgo, ar wa-te kahBgo, “dau, 
and my father-cf near I-will-go, and him-to I-will-say, “ifatherf 
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mai aiso 
I such 
nokar 
a-servant 
Bap-kS 
Father-to- 


mai ne surag-ko pap karyo, ar tero pap karyo ; ar ak 

me by lieaven-of sin done, and thy sin done ; and noio 

aakf xahyo, je ter5 beta kah^waS ; mo-kS tero 

not 1 emained, that thy son I-may-be-called ; vne (acc.) thy 
rakb-lai. tT utbir wa-ke bap-ke dbigare ayo. 

Se haviny-avisen his fathev-of nean came, 

■wa-ku dur-te at5-i dekhar daya aya-gal. Jab 

hi/m (acc.) distance-from on-eoming-jmt having-seen compassion came. Then the-father 

dauryo , jar gale-te laga-liyo, ^ ar matti lai wa-kl. 

ran having-gone the-nech-to was-applied, and 

J ab be^-ne wa-te kai, ‘ are dau. 

Then the-son-by him-to it-was-said, ‘0 father, 

‘karyd, ar ter5 pap karyo ; ar ab aiso mai 
done, and thy sin done; and now such I 

beta kali“waS.’ Jab bap-ne ap-ke 

son I-may-be-called' Then the-father-by his-own 


kisses loere-faken him-of. 
mai-ne siirag-k5 pap 
me-by heaven-of sin 
nalif rabyo, je tero 
not remained, that thy 
nok^ran-te kai, 

servants-to ihwas-said. 


‘ aobbe-te 

achcbe 

orbana 

lawd ar wa-ku peb“rawd, 

ar 

wa-ke bat-me- 

good-fro^n 

good 

clothes 

bring and him-to put-on, 

and 

his handrin 

agutbi peb^rawd, 

ar pawan-me pana 

peb“i'awd ; 

ar 

bam kbawi 

a-ring put-On, 

and 

feet-in shoes 

pitt-on; 

and 

let-us eat 

piwe 

ar 

cbain 

karS. 

Kyd ak 

i 

merd beta 

let-us-drink 

and merriment 

let-us-make. Fecause that 

this my son- 

niar-gd bd, 

je 

pber 

ji ayd ; ar 

-kbdya-gd 

bd, 

je paya-gd.’ 

dead was, 

who 

again 

living came ; and 

lost-gone 

was, who was-foimdd' 

Ar we 

kbusi 

baibe 

lage. 




And they 

merry 

to-be 

began. 





Wa-ko 

Mis 


jab 

when 

Jab 

Then 


ghar-te 


pucbM 

it-was-asked 


bard beta 
elder son 

lag“t6 ayd, 
house-to near came, 

wa-ue ek 
him-by one 

ak. 


bd, 

je 

kbet-me 

lid. 

Jab 

u ayo, ar 

teas. 

who 

field-in 

was. 

When he came, and 

jab 

wa-ne 

bajabd 

gabo 

ar 

nacb^bd snnyS. 

• w 

then 

him-by 

music 

singing 

and 

dancing was-heard. 


that, 

‘terd 
‘ thy 

u 


jam ndk^ran-me-te btilayd. Jab ira-te 

person servanis-from-among was-called. Then him-to ■ 

‘aj i ka bat hai?’ Jab iva-ne "wa-te 
^ today this what thing isf’ Then hirntby him-to- 

bbaiya aya-gd bai ; tere bap-ne ji-w5ye-liai, 

brother come is; thy father-by a-feast-has-been-given, 

raji-baji acbbi dekb-liyd.’ tJ risaya-gd, ja-te 


kai, 

it-was-said, 
ab wa-ne 

that him-by he safe-and-somd well was-seend Me 

bbitar nabi Ja-te wa-ke dati-ne 

inside not ' went. Therefore his father-iy 

TOT,. IX, PAET I. 


beeame-angry, therefore 

babar ar u 

out haning-oome he- 

2x2 
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manayo. Jab wa-ne wa-ke bap-kS juwab diy5 ak, ‘dekh, 

was-persuaded. Then liim-hy his fafher-to reply was-gwen that, ‘ see, 

itek bar^san'te mei teri cbak“ri karS, ar mai-ne kabbS-hl tero 

so-many years-from I thy service do, and me-hy ever-even thy 

kahyd nahi ralyo ; to-u tai-ne mo-kn ek bak^ra-u nahl 

order not was-disobeyed ; still thee-by me-to one goat-even not 

diyo ak mere bbayalen-ke saje mai kbusi kar®to. Pan. 

was-given so-that my friends-of loith I merriment might-mahe. Btd 

■fcere ya chhora-ku ate-i, ja-ne tero dhan ber*nin-mi 

thy this son-fo on-coming-just, whom-by thy wealth prostitutes-in 
ura-diyo, ya-ke labi to tai-ne jiwSye.’ Wa-ne wa-te 

was-wasted, him-of for indeed thee-by afeast-is-givenJ' Him-by him-to 

kai, ‘beta, tu-to sadSi mere dbigare rabai. Je mere 

it-was-said, ‘ son, thou-indeed always my near Uvest. What my 

■dbigare bai, je tero-i bai. Kbusi kar^bo ar raji baibo 

near is, that thine-verily is. Merriment to-mahe and pleased to-be 

to bam-kS obaiye-i bo ; ky6 ak i terd bbaiya mar-go 

indeed us-to proper was ; because that this thy brother dead 

bo, je pberS jiy-ayo, kb5ya-go ho, je pher paya-go.’ 

mas, who again living-came ; lost-gone was, tcho again was-found.* 
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Specimen II. 

ft I ft ft i 

ft wit wr^ft ! ft ft^- 

^ ft I ftw I ft^STT ft ^ 

ft^ ^ff t I ftW-f^^T ft if I ^ WT-^ WWFT-f 

%z:t fN ?rcT f-ftsft 1 ft ^ ft ^ iftH-f 

’^nft I ft 5 [T-^f|iir |-ftft I ft ST^T 

ft i ft fl^-f fra- 

C\ 4 ^ 

fraf ^ '^rrt i ^i-f ^ f^ift fra ft f^-% i ft ra 
^rax 'f rr-f ft fpir t-ftft \ zmx rarft ral rai-ra i ft ftra-fraf 
raf-^" I ft ^ra-f st^t rax-ffft i ft raf rair Irwift-^ raxr 
’gr-fraft I ft siraT-f 15 ^ fra i t f ft l^^ift 1 ft # rar 
ixra-f ft 'ft I ft ^ IsT-rat I ^ raft I ft w 

frfra^ raft ft raift-f 1 ft ^ ratra-ff t^n-ra ft^ ra ra wm 

4 

I ^T-ra raft ra rax rarax 1 ft ^ ftfraT-ra Irat^ ra^ra rart raft 1 
ft rasrat rar-rara ftrat rar ^raft raraft 1 ft ftfraT-^ raxra-ra raixra 

^ 4 

^rax raM raw 1 ft rax-ra raft ra rax-rat ^ rax raraxra ra 1 ft rax-ra 
♦ 

rara-f rax^ raxra raxraft raxra-ra-f ^ rax Traxra-ra rararrat rar# i ft 

e\ 

raixra rara raxra-rat 1 ft raxra-t rasr rarafr-rat 1 ft ra? rare ra!^ ^^:-ra 
Irai^ r ft rattra-f rax-^ raxra fira rft 1 ft ratra-fratrar-ra frat s 
raft rax ift I ft rax-ra raft ra rara rafrarr-ra Traxra raxra-ft 1 rax-f i^ra 
raft raxra-rat raxra Txrarr raix^:-ran‘?;-ra 1 rar^ratw ratra-f^rax-% mra 
% I ft ra:ft-^ rara^ rafra l-rat i ft ra% ^-ra ft^ rai 1 
ft rax %rarr'f ratft ra rax-ra rarft rarra raxrarat ft ftra ra ftra 1 
rara-t ra€r 1 ft raiz;ft|ra rax-ra rara ^ u 
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(Rev. G. 3Iacalister, M.A.) 

Specimen I!* 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek Thakar lio. To wa-kai khay“be-kS gliar-ml kacliliu 

One Thdhur there-was. Then Imn-to to-eat house-in amjthing 
liat nakl lio. To jhaDsiden 'wa-ne kaki ki, ' bkai, 

even not was. Then immediately him-hy it-was-said that, ‘ brother, 
cLLak®ri-kd jaSgo.’ To ek son-cliiraiya lii, ja-ke son 

service-for 1-will go.' Then one omen-bird there-was, whose omen 
lebe jaya. Rojina to u s6n-cliiraiya wa-kS s5n nabl 

to-take he-goes. Tvery-day indeed that omen-bird him-to omen not 

dg. Son-ch.iraiya to cbugere-kd jaya ; aur wa-ke bacbcban-ti 

gives. The-omen-bird then picking -food- foi' goes ; and her young-ones-to 

kah jaya, 'beta, kau-kS son -mat de-dijyo.’ To u to 

saying goes, ‘sons, any-one-to omen do-not give.' Then she on-her-part 

cbuk'^be-kn gai, ar picbhe-tai ayo Tkakar. To s6n-ckiraiya-ke 

feeding-for went, and behind-from came the-Thdkur. Then the-omen-bwd-of 

backckan-ne wa-kS son dai-diyo. To Tkakar dt-ki katki 

young-ones-by him-to omen was-given. Then the-Thdkur camel-of saddle 

kkub kas-ar ut-pai ckar-ar ckal-diy5. To pickke-tai 

tightly tied-having camel-on mounted-having set-off. Then behind-from 
son-ekiyaiya ’ ai. Wa-ne puckki, ‘ betao, kau-kn son to naki 
the-omen-bird came. She asked, ‘ children, any-one-to omen indeed not 
diyo kai ? ’ To kai, ‘ maiya, kam-ne to son dai-diyo. 

given is?' Then it-was-said, ‘0-mother, us-by indeed omen was-given. 

Tkakar abo karai, ja-kk. To son-ckiraiya bkaji 'wkS-tai ; 

The-Thdkur coming does, him-to. Then the-omen-bird ran there-fromt 

to gafl-mi Tkakar ja-liyo. To wkS jar 

then the-way-in the-Thdkur ivas-overtaken. Then there having-gone 

bair®bani-k6 rup dkar-liyo. To Tkakar-ne puckki, ‘ tu 

a-woman of • form was-assumed. Then the-Thdkur-by it-was-asked, ‘thou 

kon ? ’ ' mal teri bair®bani.’ To kai, ‘ a, ek-te do kuye.’ 

who?' ‘I thy wife.' Then it-was-said, ‘come, one-from. two became? 
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To unt-pai u baitha-lai. Khafc“keii-ki dab 

1 hen camel-on she loas-caused-to-sif. Nature’ s-call-qf necessity 

.ek pokliir bbari hi pani-te. To 

■ one tank full was water-with. Then 

* mai khat^ke kary-aS.’ 

‘ I a-call-of-nature having-done-come.’ 


wa son-cbiraiya-te 
he the-omen-bird-to 

Wa-ne kah.i 

lEer-by it-was-said 


lagi; 
was-felt ; 
bolyo 
spoke 

kai, 

that, 


kary-a.’ T5 wa pokMr-kai 

^having-done-come’ Then he tank-of 

To kbafko kar-kaiu siso 
Then call-of-nature done-having water having-taken 
pokhir-ki par-me syap maTr“ka-niln lap^kai. 


to 

then 
kai, 
that, 

‘-ja, 

‘ go, 

dhagare kbat“ke kar^be gayo. 
near call-of-nature for-doing went. 
ler ul^to bag“dy6. To 

back he-returned. Then 

To wa-ne kahi 

the-tank-of bank-on a-serpent a-frog-at darted. Then him-by it-was-said 

kai, ‘ya-ko jyo ya ajSy le.’ To wa-ne cliakku-ti 

that, HMs-of life this-one untimely takes.’ Then him-by pen-knife-with 

kat mis ap^ni jag-mi-te, aur wa sylp-kn pbaik'^bo karyo. 

having-cut flesh his-own thigh-in-from, and that serpent-to throwing was-done. 

To syap kbub dbap-go. To ap-i uthar obalyo-go. 

Then the-serpent much satisfled-toent. Then himself having-arisen went-away. 

R jar pschbyo St-kai dhagarai. To loin-te wa-ki 
he having-gone arrived the-camel-of near. Then blood-with his 
bliij-ralii. To s6n-cbiraiya-ne deklii, kahi, 

wetted-ioas. Then the-omen-bird-by it-was-seen, it-was-said, 

wa-ne kahi kai, ' ek mair“ka-k3 syip 
him-by it-was-said that, \one fi'og-to a-serpent 

ja-ti mai-ne meri jig-ko mis raryo, kiit-kat-kai.’ 
therefore me-by my thigh-of flesh was-thrown, cut-cut-having.’ 

son-chiraiya-ne hat pher-diyo. To aisi-ki aisi jig 

the-omen-bird-by hand was-passed-on. Then suoh-of such the-thigh became. 

To char Gt-pai donyG chale. To wa maTr“ka-ne 

Then mounting the-camel-on both set-off. Then that frog-by 

ard kab awaigo 

serviceable when will-come 

To jhat^siden whi-tai 

Then at-once there-from 


To 

Then 

j% 

■ thigh 

To 

Then 


‘ ka huyd ? ’ 

' lohat became ? ’ 

khawai-ho ; 
eating-was ; 
Jhat"sideja 
At-once 
hai-gai. 


sosi kai, ‘ tu wa-ku 

it-was-thought said, ‘ thou him- to 
na hoya ; ab-i chalo.’ 


not it-may-be ; now-even go.' 


to hoya 
then it-may-be 
chal-diyo. 
he-started. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a Thakur who had nothing to eat in his house, so he said to himself, 
‘brother, I’m going to look for service.’ There was also a bird of omen, and the 
"Thakur went to her to get an omen, but though he went every day she never gave him 
^one. One day she went out to pick up some food, and before she started she told her 
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children on no account to give an omen to any one. While she was away the Thakur 
came as usual, and the chicks gave him the looked- for indication, so he saddled his camel, 
mounted and set oif . 

Back came the omen -bird, ‘ My children, are you sure you gave no one an omen ? ’ 
‘ Indeed we did, mother. We gave it to the Thakur who comes every day.’ 

Up flew the omen-bird, and overtook the Thakur on his way. She assumed the form 
of a woman. ‘ Who are you ? ’ said he. ‘ I’m your wife.’ ‘ Come along ; one has 
become two.’ So he took her up on his camel. They came to a tank full of water, and 
he was compelled to descend for a certain purpose. ‘ I’ll be back in a moment,’ said 
he. ‘ All right,’ said she. On the bank of the tank he saw a snake pursuing a frog. 
‘ It’s a shame to let the poor thing be killed,’ said he. So he took out his penknife and- 
cut bits of flesh out of his thigh with which he fed the snake till it could eat no more. 
Then he got up and went back to the camel. His thigh was all bloody. ‘ What’s 
happened ? ’ said the omen-bird. ‘ A snake w'as going to eat a frog, so I threw' it lumps 
of flesh from my thigh instead.’ 

Straightway the omen-bird passed her hand over the wound, and it healed up as it 
was before. Then they got up on the camel and went on their way. 

But the frog said to himself, ‘ some day or other you may be of use to him. Go at 
once.’ So he started off at once. 

[This is the end of the extract- The entire story, which is a long one, will be found 
on pp. 82 and fl. of Mr. Macalister’s book. The frog takes the form of a barber and 
overtakes the Thakur. The three then go on. The snake, out of gratitude for his good 
meal, also joins the company as a Brahman. The four settle in a city, where the omen- 
bird gets the Thakur service under the king, on a salary of a Idhh of rupees. The king’s 
barber persuades the king to set the Thakur three apparently impossible tasks (to get a 
snake’s jewel, to find a ring thrown into a well, and to get news of his dead and gone 
ancestors), aU of which the Thakur performs with the aid of the snake, the frog, and the 
omen-bird. To carry out the third task, the omen-bird assumes the form of the Thakur 
and gets the king to make a huge funeral pyre on which she sits. It is lighted, and she 
flies away in the smoke. She then sends the Thakur to the king with the news .that he 
has come back from the king’s ancestors, and that they are all weU, but want a barber. 
So the king makes another pyre and sets his barber on it to go off to his ancestors. The 
pyre is lighted. The barber is, of course, burnt to death, and the king and the 
'Jhakur live happy ever afterwards.] 



PANGBHANG. 

In the south-east corner of the Jaipur State, on the borders of Kotah and Karauli, 
and separated from Bangi by Kalimal and the Dangi of Karauli Tre hare Pahgbhang. 

The estimated number of its speakers is 80,363. 

Bahgbhahg is more infected with Jaipur! idioms than Bangi. It even exhibits 
modes of expression which hare hitherto been considered to be peculiar to Gujarati. 
In its grammatical forms the following are the main points in which it differs from 
Bangi of Jaipur.. 

Pronunciation. — There is a tendency for i to become a, as in dan, a day ; lalthyd^ 
written. So u becomes i in ripyd, a rupee. 

The tendency to disaspiration appears to be stronger even than in Bangi. We have * 
cases like Jcml, pleasure ; iadd, bind ; suho, dry ; sad (sddhu), a saint ; hhuho, hungry ; 
jib, a tongue ; Id, iron ; rdkas { 7 'dlchas), a fiend. The letter 1i is often transferred to 
the first letter of a word, as in mhnl for mahal, a palace ; mhdrdj, as well as mdhdrdj , a 
great king ; ghadd, for gad^hd, an ass. Similarly m is transfei’red in Imabd, for lambd, 
long. Disaspiration is, as usual, prominent in the conjugation of the roots rah, remain, 
and hah, say. We have for rasAai-Aai, he lives ; lived ; said; hai,s&j 

(imperative, 2nd sing.) ; and hEgd, I will say. 

As a rule strong masculine nounS end in 5,— not d, as in Bangi and Braj Bhakha,— 
thus, betd, not beta, a son. The oblique singular of these nouns, and the nominative 
plural, end in d. Thus, betd-hd, of a son ; beta, sons. The oblique plural ends in dn, as 
in Bangi. In other respects nouns form their oblique forms as in Bangi. 

There is no. accusative-dative in y<^, like the pdtdya of Bangi. There is a locative 
in a, as in mhala, in the palace ; sdchya, in truth ; and in ai for nouns and adjectives 
ending in d, as in mahimi, in a month ; dgai, in front, before. This last locative is 
common, and when an adjective (or genitive) agrees with a noun in the locative, it too 
is put into that case, which is a most interesting survival. Thus we have dp-hd (not 
dp-he) mhala, in his own palace ; merai (not mere) dgai, in my front, i.e. before me ; 
tv/mdrai pachliai, in thy behind, behind thee. 

The postpositions are the same as in Bangi, except that the agent has nai, instead of 
ne, and that the oblique genitive ends in hd, not he, as in ¥ des-ha raibdld-hai, to an 
inhabitant of that country. 

The termination hai of the dative (which also occurs in Bangi) is here clearly seen 
to be the locative case of hd, the sign of the genitive*. In other words, in Bangbhang, a 
dative may be formed by putting the genitive into the locative, i.e. by changing the 
termination d to ai. Thus, raibdld-hai, to an inhabitant ; chay^nd hai merai, there is a 
desire to me, I have a desire ; dd putr hd-jydy^gd terai, two sons will become to thee, 
thou wilt have two sons ; beta hdya dp'^nai, sons will be to us, we {i.e. I) shall have sons. 

When an adjective or pronoun agrees with a noun, the postposition is sometimes, 
added to both, as in M-nai rdjd-nai hai, by that by the king it was said, it was said by 
that king ; raibdld-hai eh-hai, to inhabitant to one, to one (i.e. an) inhabitant. 

Sometimes the sign of the agent is omitted (as in Jaipuri), as in ^ (for ^-nai) 
maU“ri-hu mart, he beat the sweeper- woman. ) 
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Adjectives which, in Braj Bhakha end in au, and in Bangi in b, often end in yb in 
Bahghharig. Thns, dchhyb, good (ohl. sing. masc. dchJiya) ; sdchhyb, true (fem. sachl, 
loc. sing. masc. sachya) ; asyo, of this kind (=Hind6stani aisd). It will thus he seen 
that they agree in form with past participles. 

As to pronouns, the first person is the same as in Bangi, except that we now and 
then meet a Jaipur! form, such as mhdrb, as well as merb, my. The accusative-datives 
■mbya, tbya, wdya, etc., do not occur. 

The nominative plural of the second person is turn, tarn or tamu, and its genitive is 
tumdrb. This pronoun takes nai, the sign of the agent case, also as the sign of the 
accusative-dative (in this case suffixed to the oblique form, and not to the nominative). 
Thus, by thee ; tb-nai, to thee ; tmn-nai, by you or to you. 

As in Bangi, the reflexive pronoun self, is also used to mean ‘ we,’ including 
the person addressed, or even ‘ I.’ Its oblique form is or (plural) dj^an. Its geni- 
tive is or dp-hb. The personal pronouns are often used instead of dp'^nb, in the 
sense of ‘ own.’ Thus, ^-kd (or dp^nd) bdp-sE kai, he said to his father. 

The pronoun of the third person (‘ he,’ ‘ that ’) is wb ; obi. sing. & ; nom. plur. we ; 
obi. plur. un : = ‘ there.’ 

‘This’ is yb (sometimes yd) ; obi. sing. nom. plur. ye ; ohl. plur. in: nya= 
* here ;’ ^^^5=thus. 

Jo, ohl. sing. J?, nom. pltu’. /e, ohl. plur. is the demonstrative pronoun ‘that,’ 
.and the relative pronoun ‘ who ;’ jad or Jab=‘ then,’ ‘ when ’ ; jhya=‘ there,’ ‘ where.’ 

KuV’ (which does not change in declension) is ‘ who ? ’ km=‘ what ? ’ ; kbl=‘ any- 
one,’ ‘ some ’ ; kM—‘ anything ’ ; kha=‘ where ? ’ ; kyb—'’ why ? ’ 

The conjugation of verbs is generally as in Bangi, except that (as in Jaipur!) the 
first person plural ends in a, and the third person plural is not nasalised. Thus, — 

I strike, etc. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

1. mdr^ 

mdra. 

2. mdrai 

mdrb. 

3 . mdrai 

mdrai. 


The conjunctive participle ends in kcti, kar or ar, as mdr-kai, mdr-kar, mdr-ar; 
having struck. The noun of agency ends in hdlb, as in rai-bdlb, an inhabitant. 

The auxiliary verb uses both the Braj and the Jaipur! forms. Thus — 

(Braj) mmlM, I am ; max hb (plur. maso. ka), I was. 

(Jaipur!) mm chhE, I am ; mm chhb (plur. masc. chhd), I was. The Braj form is 
the more usual. 

The definite present is formed by adding the auxiliary verb to the simple present. 
Thus, mm mdr^-h^. The imperfect is formed by adding ai to the root which is conju- 
gated with the past tense of the auxiliary. Thus (singular) mm mdrai hb,^ (plural) ham 
mdrai hd, and so for all persons. 

The letters s and k are often added pleonastically to the third person of verbs. 
They are relics of old pronouns. Thus, kal-as, he said j pwchhd-s, he asked ; mdrai-k, he 
may strike. 

In one important point of construction Bahgbhahg agrees with most of the Raja- 
sthani dialects, and with Gujarati. When a transitive verb occurs in Hindi in the past 
tense, it is used either passively, or impersonally. Thus (passively) m-ne strl man, a 
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woman was struck by him, i.e. be struck a woman, in wbicb the yerb {mart) agrees in 
gender with the object {stri) : (impersonally) us-ne strl-kd mara, by him, with reference 
to the woman, striking was done, in which the verb {mar a), being used impersonally, 
always remains masculine whatever the gender of the object may be. 

In Dahgbhahg, as in Gujarati, when this impersonal construction is used, the verb 
is attracted by the gender of the object, and becomes feminine when it is feminine. 
Thus, rdjd-nai maiPrl-h^ huldi, literally, by the king, with reference to the female- 
sweeper, she (not ‘ it ’) was called, Le. the king called the female-sweeper. Here, it will 
be observed, the word iuldi agrees in gender with maifrl, although the latter has the 
sign of the dative, attached to it. 

We may also note the employment of the Jaiimri word Mm ov hO m, 

meaning ' not.’ 
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Braj Bhakha (Dangbhang). (State, Jaiptje.) 

{Mev, G. Macalister, M.A.) 

Specimen I 

€rt ^ ^ I %zj 

^ ^ ^ I I ^ 

TO-ft I ml ^Zt ^Z\ Hlft %-# ^T^- 

I It ^T-ft I €-1 

^ ♦ 

^ i ml ^ ^fr-^ wm i ^ It 

fr-^ 1 It ^ m ^ Tit i ^-1 

^ ^Tim-'i %cr^-l ^^It I wt mcffT ^t ^il-m It 
Trrm-^ tt^ It i It l-lt i ^ ^-4 

^5T mlt ^-1 TO mq-’^T wimT^-4 Tt^ w: If 
I If ^^It ^ Itt mq qil wT^lt wr 4-4 -^It mq If-I 
wr-^ qtq qj# ^ Ht qiq qf# ^ I t'^ It Ht 

Ht ^qr^ I TO ItqfTq-lf It-^ It qqr ItqiT Ti^q-# u 


transliteration and translation. 

Koi ad'mi-kai do beta ha. Dn-mi-sS chhota beta-nai 

A-certain man-io two sons toere. Them-in-from the-younger son-hy 

B-ka bap-su kai, ‘ bap, phji-ml-sS jo meri pal3 awai 

his father~to it-was-said, 'father, property-m-from what my share Gome's 

so mo-ks dai,’ XJ-nai B-ki pnji un-kS bit*di. Tbora 

■that me-to gwe' Sim~hy his property them-to dividing-was-gwen, A-few 

dan pachbai chhoto beto san pBji le-kai dur 

days after the-younger son all property tahen-having a-far 

par-des-ml chalyo-gayo. Wh5 ja-kar B-nai B-ki pBjl 

foreign-cowntry-into wenUaway, There gone-hat>mg him-hy his property 
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•gair chalaB-me ura-(K. TJ-nai sab puji ura-di, pachbai 

bad cond/uct~in was-wasted. Sim-by all jyroperty was-squandered, afterwards 

B des-me bb5t-s6 kal par-gayo. Jad wo kagal bo-gayo. Wo 

that country-in a-great famine fell. Then he focn' became. Se 

gayo ar u des-ka raibala-kai ek-kai ja-kar rayo. TT-nai S-ka 

went and that country-of inhabitant-to one-to gone-having lived. JELim-by hvm-to 

siir charaba-kS khetan-pai . kbadayo. Jo patera sur khawai-ba 

swme feeding-for fields-in was-sent. Which husks swine eating-were 

jin-sS wo pet bbaAa-ka raji bo. Koi ad^mi a-kS kSI 


them-from 

he belly filli/ng-for pleased 

was. 

Any man him-to 

anything 

bl nal 

de-b5. 

Jab u-ku 

gyan 

ayo jab 

B-nai 

even not 

giving-was. 

When him-to 

understanding 

came then 

him-by 

kai, 

‘mera 

bap-ka 

cbakaran-ka 

roti 

gbani, 

ar mai 

bbuko 

it-was-said, 

‘my 

father-of 

servants-to 

bread 

nmohi’is). 

and I 

hungry 

roara-ba. 

Mai 

utbago, 

ar mera 

bap 

kanai 

jaago, ar 

lyj f\i 

u-sn 

dying-am. 

I 

will-arise. 

and my 

father 

near 

will-go, and hvtnrto 

kugo, ' 

“ bap, 

mai-nai 

sarag-ko pap 

\ karyo, ar 

tero pap 

karyo, 

will-say, “ 

father, 

me-by 

heaven-of si/n 

was-done, and 

thy sin 

was-done. 

ar mai 

asyd 

nai 

rabyo so 

tero 

beto 

kuwaS; 

tera 

and I 

such 

not remained that 

thy 

son I-should-be-called ; thy 

.nokaran-mi 

mo-ka 

bi ek nokar rakb-lai.' 

}J > 



servants-in 

me 

also one servant 

keep.’^ * 
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western HINDI. 

BeAJ BhaKHA (PAN&BHAN&). (STATE, JaIPUE.) 

(Bev. G. MacalisteVf M.A.) 

Specimen il. 

^ TTWT ^ \ ^ Hcrf)” TTWr ITcT 

^ T^T ^ 

iTt-^ 1 I 

i3#€ ir ^ Tjw 1 If-t ^ wn^ i 

wi JiTfPCT^ ^ i ssiT-t' f # i 

TT^-W wi # #lt ^ 1 %: tck 

?Tt-^ HIT I ^ fr I ^ 1 ir^ 

TTSTT-t mm ^W^-\ ^itr ^TeErf-f-f-^ ^ 

Tntw I ^TT ^[f^-f ^ HTft I ^ ^T 

^rrft I m ^4 ^ i 

€r ^ ^-#-t ft ^ 1 m ft€t^i ^?r pr ^1 1 

m ft f ^T-^ ^ t^T fm wm i 

ft if I IFT ^ XT^-lt I tj^ ^^Rft 

^3cr# ft 1# ft-^ 1 TTWT-t I 

^TTTrfft % \ ft ^ f ^ tft I TT^ 

iKlft W TTT^ J, ft ft Hff 1 % 1 I ^ir-ft 

^?FTT % f ^ I f TT WT-lf ^T ft ftft 1 m lt-i?rTW 

f I I ft ft w it THft I ft m Tjm wf irr-iift 

'mf-'k I 'f -# m Trit^ it-w i vm Tr#t it-^ i 

^TiTT mm ii- 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Braj Bhakha (Dangbeang). (State, Jaipur.) 

(Bev. G. Macalister, M.A.) 

Specimen II. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 


Ek raja eKho naputri. Jo mait^ri jkaru kar“ba awai-hi, 

A king was sonless. PThen the-mihtaj'dm broom to~wield coming-was, 

raja hat mudo dh.5wai-chho. Mait“ri-nai raja-kS dekhar 

the-king hand face washing-was. The-mihiardm-by the-king having-seen 

ap-ka mSda-kai ado dhoPro laga-liyo. Pher raja-nai kai-as, 

Jier-own faoe-to screen a-basket was-applied. Then the-king-'by it-was-said, 

‘ mai des-pati to raja, ar mait®ri-nai mo-kS 

‘ I country-lord verily kingi^am)^ and the-mihtardm-by me 

dekhar mSda-kai ado dhok^ro kasS lagayo mo-kS dekhar ? ’ 
having-seen the-face-to screen a-basket %ohy was-applied me having-seen?' 

Pher mait“ri-kh btdai, puchhis, ‘ mai des-pati to 

Then the-mihtardm-to it-was-called, she-was-asked, ‘ I country-lord vei'ily 

raja ; tai-nai ado dhokro ky5 lagayo ? ’ Mait“ri-Eai 

king{-am ) ; thee-by screen a-basket why was-applied ? ’ The-mihtardni-by 

kai, ‘Maharaj, kyS-f nai. NyS-I kiisi meri 

it-was-said, ‘ Tour-Majesty, v:hy-indeed is-not. Thus-verily pleasure my 

laga-liyo.’ IJ-nai raja-nai kai kai, ‘sachi kai.’ Pher 

it- was-applied? Eim-by the-king-by it-was-said that, ‘ truth speak? Then 
B-nai kai kai, ‘ Mbaraj, mharo ghar-ko inaitar ino-kn marai. 
her-by it-was-said that? 'Your-Majesty, my house-of mihtar me may-beat. 
Turn napiitri ho. Tumaro iiiBdo dekh“ba-k5 dharam naf.’ Jab 

You sonless are. Your face seeing-of religion is-not? Thm 


raja-nai ap“na nanlv"ran-kB 

the-ki/ng-by his-own servants-to 

sSchya-f I-kB bhahgi 

ixb-truth'Verily this-one the-mihtar 

dekhis, saohya-i u 

she-was-seen, in-truth-verily that 


hukam de-diyos, ‘ ja-kar dekho 
command was-given, ‘ gone-having see 
maraik naf.’ IJn-nai jar 

beats {or-)mt? Them-by having-gone 

mait^ri-kS mari. Pher im-nai 

mihtar&nhfo she-was-beatm. H^hen them-by 
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a kayo-as, ‘ mari.’ Jab u-nai raja-nai' 

having-come it-was-said, ‘ she-was-heaten' Then that-hy Mng-by 

dekhi-as, ‘ sad-sant-ki band^gi karo.’ Sa 

it-ioas-seen (i.e. thought), ‘ saints-holy-men-of service do.’ So 

sad-sant awai, jl-ki-i wo bandagi karai. Ar rojma dbaram 

saints-holy-men come, them-of-verily he service does. And daily vi/t'tue 

puna karai. Ab n-kai to beta-ki laggi-as, 

holy-actions he-does. Now him-to verily son-of {the-thought-)was-pleasing, 

‘ koi day karar beta lioya ap“nai. Apa to 

'‘seme contriva/nce having-made sons may-become to-us. TVe verily 

naputri ha.’ XJ-ko bag suko paryo-ho. Ek sad S-mai 

sonless are’ JELi/m-of the-garden dry fallen-was. A saint it-in 

ar asyo utaryo so bag hary5 bo-gayo, Eaja-nai B-ki 

having-come such alighted that garden green became. The-king-by* him-of 

bandagi kari sad-ki. ‘ Sad karamSti hai.. So 

service loas-done the-saint-of. ‘ The-saint a-worker-of -miracles is. So 

akbat ya apan-kS beto dego.’ Un-nai raji bor 

certainly he us-to a-son will-give.’ B.im-hy pleased having -become- 

kai, ‘bacbcha, mag.’ ‘Bacban dyo to migS.’ ‘Bachan-i 

it-was-said, ‘ child, ash’ ‘ Promise give then I-ask’ ‘ Promise-verily 
hai. Mag.’ ‘ Putr-ki chay^na hai merai.’ ‘ Tera karam-mai lakhya 
is. Ask.’ ‘ Son-of desire is to-me.’ ‘ Thy fate-in written 
to koni. Ja, do putr ho-jyay'ga terai.’ Wo to 

verily (fhey-are-)not. Go, two sons will-become to-thee.’ That verfly 

sad h5 ram“t6. S5 ram-gayo, ar raja mhalS 

saimt was a-wanderer. So he-wandered-omay, and the-king to-the-palaoe 

. rv ^ 

a-gayo ap-kai, U-kai nawai mahinai putr ho-gaya. Baja 

came his-own-in. Sim-to ninth in-month sons became. The-king 

2L 

*raji ho-gayo. TJ*ka gkar-bar basya. 

pleased became. Sis house-{and-)home were-established. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a i;ime there was a king who had no sons. One day he was washing his 
hands and face when the Dame of the Broom‘ came to sweep up the place. Directly she 
saw the king she hid her face behind her basket. Said the king, ‘ Here am I monarch 
and lord of all. Why did the Mihtarani hide her face with a basket directly sh,e saw 
me ? ’ So he called her to him and asked her saying, ‘ Here am I monarch and lord of all, 
why did you hide your face behind a b^ket? ’ Said she, ‘ Your Majesty, there was no 

s-j — — 

1 A womaH of the Mihtar or Sweeper caste ; coramonly called a Mihtarani, A man of the same caste is called Mihtar 
or Bhangi. It is an xydneky thing for a woman to see a childless person. 
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particular reason for me to do it. I just put the basket before my face, because it struck 
me to do so.’ Said tbe king, ‘ tell the truth.’ Then she replied, ‘Tour Majesty, the 
Mihtar, my husband, will giye me a drubbing. Tor you have no son, and it is not right 
that I should see your face.’ Then the king told his servants to go and see if really and 
truly the Mihtar would beat her or not. So they went and saw that, as a matter of 
fact, she was beaten ; and they returned to the king and told him that she had got the 
drubbing she expected. 

So the king thought to himself that he must do homage to saints and holy men. 
And whenever a saint or a holy man came to his kingdom he did homage to him, and 
every day occupied himself in virtuous and charitable deeds. Tor he thought to himself 
how nice if would be to have a son, and that he must do all he could to get one. Mow his 
garden was all dry and withered up, and one day a saint who alighted in it was so very 
holy that it immediately aU prer became fresh and green. The king did homage to him. 
‘This is a worker of miracles,’ said he to himself, ‘and will certainly give me a son.’ 
The saint was pleased at his devotion and said to him, ‘ my child, ask a boon.’ ‘ Promise 
to grant it,’ said the king, ‘and I will ask it.’ ‘ The promise is given. Ask.’ ‘Holy 
sir, I long for a son.’ ‘ Sons are not written in your fate. But nevertheless depart in 
peace, for two sons will be born to you.’ The saint was a wanderer, and went his way, 
and the king returned to his palace. On the ninth month the sons were born, and he 
•was happy, for now his family was established. 
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KALTMAL. 

Kalimal is spoken in Jaipur State immediately to the south of Pahgi, between it 
and Pahgbhahg, on the borders of the Karauli State. It is spoken by 81,216 people. 

It closely resembles Pahgbharig. Nouns and adjeetires in d have their oblique 
forms both in d and e. ‘My’ is mhdro and merd ; ‘thy,’ thdrb and terd ; ‘your,’ 
iamdrd ; ‘this,’ yd; ‘he,’ ‘that,’ wd or ^ (obi. plur. ««.) ; ‘whoP’^awM. Verbs form 
their first persons plural as in Pahgbhahg, and their third persons plural as in Pahgi. 

Samples of Ealimal will be found in the List of Words. It is quite unnecessary to 
give further specimens. A grammar and specimens of the dialect will be found in 
Mr. Macalister*s book. 



PIJGAR-WARA. 

In Jaipur the word d^gar means ‘ a MU,’ and hence DEgar-wdrd means the 
language of the hUl country. It is spoken by 108,766 people, south-west of I)ahgi, and 
immediately to the north-west of Kalimal. It only differs from the latter dialect in 
being more strongly infected with Jaipur!. In fact it could with equal propriety be 
classed as a form of that language. The main points in which it differs from 
are that it is fond of using the suffix of hai-tm to represent the dative case ; ' your ’ is ■ 
thamard; and ‘who?’ hkun. In the verb substantive it prefers the Jaipur! forms 
chhU (present) and ohJid (past) to hu and ho, and the verb is conjugated in the plural 
sometimes like Pahgi, and sometimes like Jaipur!. 

As in the case of Kalimal, this dialect is sufficiently illustrated for present purposes ^ 
by the List of Words appended. Further specimens and a fuU grammar will be found in 
Mr. Macalister’s work^ 




KANAUJT. 


The town of Kanauj is situated at the south-east end of the Farukhahad district, 
and the language of that locality may be considered to be the standard form of Kanauji, 
It is that illustrated by the preceding skeleton Grammar. 

It has hitherto been wrongly considered that at the north-western end of Farukha- 
bad the language was Braj-Bhakha or Antarbedi. This is wrong. Kanauji is, as will be 
shown, spoken all over the district. The total number of speakers of Kanauji in 
Farukhabad is 712,500. The local authorities divided this into— 

Antarbedi 678,900 

‘Hindi’ 33,600 

* — 

Total . 712,500 

.Both are, however, Eanauji. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY, Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Kanauji. (East op District Earukhasad.)- 

^ I 'ssiS'-t 5irlt ftr 

t ftrar ffw * I ^-3t 

^ I ^ f»t %z ^ff 

^ Jtrg 5? "^ST-W I 

^ qtt ^ 

^->1^ I (If w^r lift f%fT frff-’Tft i 

ft fif% ^s^ I gt ^ -Weft ft) gf 

fftfif-i tf ^ wr-f fttnrr »ft° fft €lt ^-|fi-f if-fSt i 

rtf fre-ff ftif-% fiff ^ ftf f ftg-^ f%?i% 

Wt % % JTOrt I If gs-t fr(i% fTf-fl 

gf-l iff fff fcmr ^it-% |f-^ ^ ^.% ^ ^ 

T^r fHiffi fT#f fi ftift gifk f3i I ^ 

tifr-^ fltff ffTif I cTf gfs-t ftf% fTf-# =fkf I t 

fw 15 ff fi giff ffisi fig-ftf ^gr fr>ff ^Pt-i g^r-fif nl 
fmtf-ffff fig ^ I I^Ti ggr-% ftft ffr % ftrar f-i tf-kt 
ftg ftfr ftf ’CT ^nfr giff fts ftift g>filf 
frsTi I ftf-i ftf% fiffffi fT^-i ff^ ftsTTfi fffrre- 

fn^ ^ fffKTff fg-ftf ^ , 

fni-t ff! ffkf Tf # •^^ fkkf.% I 

f* ftf firi% gif-% ! gf % ^Iff fiTf ^lit II 

gg-ir fft ft%fiT ? gf i ^ 

Iff gk fiffft lit Sf tra sftfif-kt ffrig-% ftf ^ fir % I 
g^-% g^-i filf pR gifkt mt fnft-% ^ gi?k fig-l ff iftfrt 
fif-l f^-t fi gt fit ffT fT* I gf-% ftfjg-t ^ g,kit 
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I ^ '?rPT-% i ^f%-% 

¥iT g^ift ^?:rr-¥ 

^rrlt i ^t^ 

w 'fff ^#f ^ Tm “fTT f?TWT^5T-% ^ I 

^%^T ^?t f%5T-% 

?nT-^ ^ft I ^-% ^fl ^T ^zj 

vj ♦ 

^ ’pht ^ i:t ^ ^-f#r ^ % I ^i€t 

TT^ffr ^Tt-% W^ ^tt 

^ fw^-% ^ ^ f^-t II 
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WESTEEN HINDI. 

Kanauji. (West oe Disteict Eaeukhabad.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


se 

to 


Ek jane-ke doe larika kate. TJn-mai-se 
One mmi-of two sons were. Them-in-fro^n 
kaki ki, ‘ lie pita, malu-ko hisa 


‘0 


it-was-saicl that, 
so deo.’ Tab iin-ne 

that gke’ Then him-hy 

dinan pichbe chliote 

days after the-younger 

ek duri-ke des-ko 

one distance-of country-to 

cbalan-mi urao. 

conduct-in was-squandered. 


father, property-of share 
main imbi bit dao. 

property to-them dividing was-given. 

larika-ne sab kucbb ikattha 

son-hy all anything together 

cbalo-gao. Auru bnl ap^no 

it-was-gone. And there his-own 


cbbote-ne bap- 

the-younger-by the-father- 
jo bamard cbabiye 
is-proper 


which mine 


Auru 

And 


jab 

■when 


sab 

all 


kbai’^cb 

expenditure 


Aura tbore 
And a-few 
kari-ke 
made-having 

\ 

malu bure 
property evil 
kar-cbuk5, 
was-done-completely, 


US 

mulk-me 

baro akalu 

paid 

auru wabu kangal 

bui-gad. 

Tab 

that 

country-in 

great famine 

fell 

amd he indigent 

became. 

Then 

us 

mulk-ke 

ek rais-ke 

biyi 

lagi 

gad. 

Un- 

that 

country-of 

one native-of 

near 

having-engaged-himself 

he-went. 

Sim- 

ne 

use ap'^ne 

kbetau-mi 

suar 

ebaraibe-ko patbad. 

Auru 

use 

by 

him his-own 

fields-in 

swine 

to-feed it-icas-sent. 

And 

to-him 


cbab bati 
the-desire was 
petu bbarai,’ 
belly I-may-fill,’ 




that. 


‘ un bakdan-se 

‘ those Imshs-with 

ki koi 
that anybody 


use 

to-him 


30 

which 

det 

giving 


suar 

swine 

naT 

not 


kbat-bai 
eating-are 
bato. Tab 
teas. Then 


aprao 

my-own 

bosu-mi 

senses-in 


ay-ke 

kaban 

lagd 

ki. 

‘ bamare bapu-ke kit^ue majuran- 

come-having 

to-say 

he-began 

that, 

‘ my fatheo'-of how-many lahourers- 

kd rdti 

babut 

bai auru 

ham 

bbukbd marat-bai. Mai utb-ke 

to bread 

much 

is and 

I 

from-hunger dying-a/m. I arisen-having 


til 

near 


ajiAe bapu-ke 
my-own father-of 

Daiw-ko aura tumbaro 
&od-of and thy 

pbixi tumliare beta 


kaibau ki, “ pita, baru-ue 


jaibau aura un-se 

will-go and him-to will-say that, ‘^father, me-by 
dokb kard-bai, aura ab is laik nab! ki 

sm ^ done-is, and now this worthy not that 

kahavai. Hamai ap^ue majurau-mai-se ek- 

again thy son I-may-be-called. Me thy-own labom'ers-in-from one- 
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ki barobar banao.” ’ Tab utbi-ke ap^^ne bap-ke tir chalo. 

of {to) equal mahe.” ’ Then arisen-having his-own father-qf near he-ioent. 

i5iura we abbai dur bate ki usai dekbi-ke . bapu-ka daya 
And he yet far-off was that him seen-having the-father-to pity 

lagi aiTTU dauri-ke tis-kS gare lagay-lao, auru cbumo. Beta- 

was-attached and run-having him on-nech embraced, and hissed. The-son- 


ne us-se 

kabi 

ki, ‘ be 

pita, 

mai-ne 

Daiw-ko auru 

tumbaro 

papa 

by him-to 

it-was-said 

that, ‘ 0 

father. 

me-by 

God-of and 

thy 

sin 

karo 

auru 

ab 

is 

laik 

nabl 

ki pbiri 

tumbaro 

larika 

was-done 

and 

now 

this 

worthy 

7lOt 

that again 

thy ■ 

son 


kabau.’ Bap-ae ap^ne naukaran-se kabi ki ‘ acbcbbi-se 


1-may -be-called.' The-father-by his-own servanfs-to it-ioas-said that, ‘ good-than 
acbcbbi posak nikas-lawau auru is-ka pabirawau, auru bam-sab kbaye 


good 

d}’ess bring-out and this-one-on put. 

and 

{let-)us 

-all eat 

auru 

kbusi manawai ; kabe-se 

ki bamard 

yabu 

larika 

maro-bato. 

and merriment make ; lohat-from 

that my 

this 

son 

dead-ioas, 

so ab 

jio-bai ; kbui-gao-bato, ab 

mili-gab-hai.’ 

Tab 

be 

kbusi 

he now 

alive-is ; lost-gone-was, now 

found-gone-isJ 

Then 

they 

merriment 

karan 

laffe. 





to-mahe 

began. 






IJs-ko baro larika kbet-mai bato. Jab gbar-ke nagicb awo auru 

Sis elder son field-in was. When house-of near he-oame and 

gaib5 auru nacbibo suno, tab ek naukar-ko bulay-ke 

singing and dancing was-heard, then one servant called-having 


pucbbi 

ki. 

‘yau 

ka 

bai ’ ? TJs-ne 

us-se kabi 

ki 

it-was-ashed 

that. 

‘ this 

what 

is ’ ? Sim-by him-to it-was-said that 

‘ tumbaro 

bbai 

awo-bai. 

auru 

tumbare bapu-ne 

bari jeonar 

kari-bai, 

‘ % 

brother 

come-has, 

omd 

thy father-by 

great feast 

made-is, 

kabe-se 

ki 

usai 

bbalo cbanga 

pao.’ 

Us-ne 

what-from 

that 

him 

well healthy it-has-been-found.' 

Sim-by 

risay-ke 

bbitar 

jano 

nabl cbabo. 

Tab us-ke 

bapu-ne 

become-angry-having 

inside 

to-go 

not it-was-wished. 

Then his 

father-by 

babir 

ay-ke 

babi-ka 

manad. Ubi-ne 

bapu-se 

kabi, 


outside come-having him it-was-appeased. Sim-by the-father-to if-was-said, 

‘dekbo, it*m bar“sau-se bam tumbari sewa karat-bai auru kab-hs 

‘ see, so-many years-from I your service doing-am and ever-even 

tumbare aggiya-ki babir uahl cbalat-bai; parantu tum-ue kab-bs ek 

your orders-of out not going-am ; but you-by ever-even one 


bak*ri-ko bacbcba 
goat-of young-one 

VOL. IXj TAET I. 


bamai nab! dad, ki ap*ne milapin-ke sang 

to-me not was-given, that my-own friends-df with 

3 D 2 
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khusi 

mauate. Auru jab 

tumliaro 

yabu 

larika. 

awo 

merriment 

1-might-have-made. And when 

. your 

this 

son 

came 

jin-ne 

turobaro malu paturiau-mai 

urao, 

tum-ne 

ubi-ki 

bari 

wliom-hy 

your fortune harlots-in was-wasted. 

you-by 

his 

great 

jeopar 

kari.’ TJbi-ne us-se kabi, 

‘ are beta, turn 

sada 

bamare 


fe<ast was-made’ Him-by Jimi-to it-ioas-said, ‘ 0 son, you always me 
tir ralie, auru jo-kiichho hamarO b.ai s5 tero-i hai : par khusi 
near were, and whatever mine is that thine-verily is : but joy 

maDaibo axuu raji koibo cbabiye kabe-se ki turobaro yabu 

to-celebrate and pleased to-be is-proper what-from that your this 

bhai maro-bato, so jio-bai ; auru kbui-gao-bato so ab milo-bai.’ 
■brother dead-was, he alive-is ; and lost-gone-was he now found-is! 
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In the north-western portions of Farnkhahad, the language is also Kanauji, — not 
Antarbedi or Braj Bhakha as has been hitherto supposed. This will be evident from the 
following specimen, which is the first few lines of the Parable. The language is identical 
with that of the corresponding portion of the preceding specimen. 

[No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Kanauji. (West oe District Faritkhabad.) 

wfr 1 ^ I ^ 

^ l 

’fqf OTd 5FrTqr-CT^ TTf-HT i ^ ^ ^114 

m ^ w 

♦ 


Ek 

One 

kahi 

it-was-said 

ne us-ko 
hp Ms 
larika-ne 
son-hy 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

manai-ke doe larika hate. Chhote larika-ne 

man-of two sons were. Ihe-younger son-hy 


bap"san 

the-father-to 


ki, 

that, 

hfsa 

share 

ap^no 

his-own 


‘hamare hisa-ko batu kari ded.’ 

‘ my share-of division having-made gi/ve* 

bati dao. Thore din pachhe 

dividing was-given. A-few days after 

sab dhanu ikattho kari-ke 

all fortune together made-having 


Eap- 

Thefafher' 

chhote 

the-younger 

par-des 

a-foreign-land 


nikasi-gao. Hua sab^ro 
went-away. There all 

sab kharch hui-gao, 
all expenditure became, 

bhukhan maran lago. 

. from-hunger to-die began. 


mal-tal khote rah-ma 
riches evil way-in 

tab us des-ma 

then that ccmntry-in 


uray-dao. Jab 

was-squandered-away. When 
akal paro. Auru bahu 
famirte fell. And he 
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KANAUJT (PACHARUA) OF ETAWAH. 

‘ The language spoken over the greater part of the district of Etawah is, Kananji. 
Only in the south, in the Eoah of the Chamhal and the J amna, do we hear the Bhadanri 
dialect of Bundeli. To the north-west of Etawah lies the district of Mainpnri, the 
language of which is Braj Bhakha or Antarhedi. To its north lies Earukhahad and to its 
east Cawnpore, in both of which Eianauji is spoken. As might be expected the Kananji 
of Etawah shows traces of the influence of Braj Bhakha and of Bhadauri, but on the 
whole, it is fairly pure. 

In the original Bough List of the languages of this district, what is now stated to 
he Kaniuji, was wrongly shown as Antarhedi. That it is Kananji will not be doubted 
after a perusal of the specimens which follow. 

The district of Etawah is divided into two nearly equal parts by the river Sengar, 
which runs north-west and south-east, parallel to the coarse of the Jamna. There are 
therefore (if we exclude the Chambal-Jamna Doab) two main tracts, a south-western, 
between the Sengar and the J amna, and a north-eastern beyond the former river. The 
latter tract is locally known as the Fachar, and local officials distinguish between 
the Kanauji of the Pachar, which they call Fachm'tid, and that of the rest of the district. 
Pacharua shows more traces of the influence of Braj Bhakha, and less of that of Bhadauri 
than does the Kanauji of the unnamed south-western tract. 

The following is the estimated number of speakers of these two forms of Kanauji : — ■ 
Pacharua 250,000 

Kanauji of south-west 101,000 

Total ‘ , 351,000 


In 1891, the total population of the district was 727,629, and the balance is mainly made 
up by 66,000 speakers of Bhadauri and 285,000 people who are reported to speak Urdu. 
The latter figures appear to be a needlessly large estimate, but no better one is avail- 
able. I proceed to give specimens of both forms of Kanauji. 

Eor Pacharua, I give a few lines of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. It 
will be seen that there are very few local peculiarities. We have hS, kd, and kau for the 
sign of the accusative-dative, and ne or nai (Bhadauri) for the agent. The sign of the 
conjunctive participle is he, as we also find in Bhadauri. We meet the form a? for hat, 
they were, which properly belongs to Braj Bhakha. The third personal pronoun is hu, 
witn an obliq^ue form w& or hd (again Bhadauri). There is also the tendency to eliminate 
an r before another consonant which is a marked peculiarity of Bhadauri Thus klaohcM 
tav hhareli, expenditure, and paddes for parades, a foreign country. The form jua,. 
there, is notewortbv. 
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INbO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTERN HINDI. 

EanatjjI (Pacharua). (District, Eta was.) 

I w^cr ^rf^T m 

irtn I’^rr 

I m WT-^ f ^T ^ft 

iTift ^ ^ \ 5rT^-€ wr tI- 

Tf5f ^Ift #cT-W 

C\ 

^'S^ w 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek manai-ki dui larika hate. Un-me-tai chhote-ne 

A-oertain man-to two sons were. Them-in-from the~younger-hy 


bap-te 


kahi, 


dhan-me-te. 


the-father-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, pw<perty-in-from, which 


hamaro hisa 
mn share 


hoy, so hame dai-deu.’ Tab wa-ne 'wa-kah ap®no dhanu 

mav-he, that to-me give-away’ Then him-ly him-to his-own substance 

bEti dao. Kachhu bahnt din nahf bhaye-ai ki chhoto 

having-divided was-given. Some many days not become-were that the-younger 
l arika, sab-kacbhu jori-batori-ki paddes nikari-gao aur Jua 

son all-anything collected-having another-country out-went and there 


Inchchai-mi din katat ap®no dhann uray-bharay-dao. Jab ba-ko 
debauchery-in days passing his-own foi'tune loas-squandered. When him-of 
sab khachchu huy-chnko aurn wa des-ml baro bhari akalu 


all expenditure 

was-completed and 

that 

country-in greatly heavy famine 

paro an bh 

kahgaln 

hni-gao 

tab 

bn 

jay-ke wa 

mulik-ke 

fell and . he 

poor 

became 

then 

he 

gone-having that 

country-of 

rahaiyyan-mi-tai 

ek-ke 

hiya rahan 

lago; 

ja-nai ba-k5 

ap*ne 


inhabitants-m-from one-of near to-live began ; whom-by him-as-for his-own 


khet-me suar charaibe-ko pathao. 
feld-irk: swine feeding-for if-was-sent. 



kanaujT of south-west etawah. 


The dialect spoken in the south.-west of Etawah hardly differs from that which j)re- 
rails in the Pachar tract. The influence of Bhadauri is felt a little more strongly, and 
that is all. To this we may attribute the use of ta (and not wet) for the oblique form of 
the third personal pronoun. To the same influence is due the use of ha (Bhadauri 6a) for 
the nominative as well as wah. We may also note the use of the Agent case for the 
subject of an mtromitwe verb in the past tense. In this case the verb is used imper- 
sonally. Thus ochM lafhd-ne cJialo, the younger son went, literally, by the younger §on 
it was gone. This of course is altogether contrary to the rules of Standard Hindi, but is 
all the same quite common in this part of India. It is an instance of the preservation of 
a very old idiom. Compare the Sanskrit tem chalitam. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group- 

western HINDI. 

Kanauji. (South-West of Disteict Etawah.)' 

#1 ^ ^ 1 fr^-ir-t TO-% wit 

iiOT ffHT fr^r €t ^ I ^ 

TO ^ I ^1T ^ 

^ ’plT it Tfr I 

WIT IhT ^ I IhT ^ 

m xifr ^ ’iftw 1 to-% 

’pr?!-# XT^-^ f%ilf ^XTt ^ %^-H 

^Tr^-€t TTs^ 1 ^ ^ ^ €r 

^ C\ 

TOci-¥^ ^ f ^ 5rff ^ \\ 



TRANSLITERATION 

AND TRANSLATION. 


Koi 

ad^mi-ke 

do 

lar®ka 

bate. D5u-mi-se 

nanbe-ne 

A-certain 

man-of 

two 

sons 

were. The-two-in-from 

the-younger-by 

bap-se 

kabi 

ki, 

‘ are 

bap, rupaya paisa-mi-se 

jo mero 

the-father-to 

it-was-said 

that, 

‘0 father, rupees pice-in-from 

what my 


hisa lioj so m5-k5 deo.’ Tab ba-ko bisa rupaya paisa bat-dao. 


share may -he that me-to give’ Then his share rupees pice was-divided. 

Thore din bhaye ki ocbbe lar"ka-ne sab obijl jor-kar 
A-few days became that the-younger son-by all things collected-having- 

par-des _ chalo anr bu5 bure kam roj-roj karat-raho. 

a-foreign-country-to it-was-started and there evil deed daily he-doing-was. 

Aur rupaya paisa ap^no kboy-dao. Jab ba-ne sab kauri paisa, 

And rupees pice his-own was-lost. When him-hy all cowries pice 

kLoy-dao, tab par-des-me bbari kal paro, aur wah garib 

was-lost, ^hen the-foreign-couniry-in heavy famine fell, and he poor 

bui-gayo. Aur wab jay-ke buan-ke ad^miyS-mi-se ek-ke biyi raban 

becc/nie. And he gone-having there-of men-m-from one-of near io-live' 

lagb, ia-ne ba-ko ap®ne kbetS-ml suar cbaraibe-ko patbao. Aur 

began, whom~by ■ him his-own fields-in swine feeding-for it-was~sent. And' 
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ba un kos5-k6 jo suar kbat-hate apau khayau 
he those husTcs which swine eati/ng-were himself~also to-eat 
Aur kou ba-kS kucbb nabi det-bato. 

^nd anybody him anything not giving-was. 


cbabat-bato. 
wishing -was. 



KANAUJT of HARDOl. 


Crossing the Ganges from the district of Farukhabad we come to Hardoi, the only 
western district of Oudh of which the language is not Awadhi. Here it is everywhere 
Kanauji. Local authorities recognise three or four sub-varieties, but the differences are 
merely as to the amount of Awadhi with which the Kanauji is mixed. 

The number of speakers of Kanau]! in Hardoi is estimated at 1,030,500. The 
district has to its east Unao and Lucknow, and to its north Sitapur and Kheri, in all of 
which the language is Awadhi. It is hence natural to expect a certain infusion of 
that form of speech in the local Kanauji. This infusion varies from place to place, but 
is generally very slight in amount. Only in the extreme east of the district, in Tahsil 
Sandila and the neighbourhood is the infusion so strong as to form a mixed dialect re- 
quiring separate treatment. We may estimate the number of speakers of each of the two 
forms of Kanauji employed in Hardoi as follows : — 

Standard Kanauji slightly mixed with Awadhi ...... 880,500 

Mixed dialect of Sandila .... ...... 150,000 

Total . 1,030,500 


The mixed dialect of Sandila will not be considered here. It will be found dealt 
with, together with other mixed dialects, on p. 411 ff. At present I confine myself 
to the Kanauji of the rest of the district. As a sample I give an abstract of the main 
story of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, which illustrates the dialect of the centre and 
south of the district. This is locally known as Bangrahl from the name (Bangar) of one 
of the Parganas in which it is spoken. Illustration of the dialects of other parts of the 
district (except Sandila) is quite unnecessary. 

We may trace the influence of Awadhi in the rare use of the typical Kanauji termi- 
nation u of weak masculine nouns ; in the employment of teM as the oblique form of 
so, that ; and in the locative par-desai (Awadhi par-desaM), in a foreign country. 

Note also the way in which the letter i is added to a word ending in a consonant, 
as in Tihmamadi, entreaty. This addition of i is common in the Kanauji spoken north 
of the Ganges, and in Cawnpore. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI 

KanaujI, (Centbai and Sotjth-'West oe Disteicx Hardoi.) 

Tm I ^ ■^rtw 

^ ^ f ^ mm frf #r 

wife ^ I m mm ^ ^ i m 

fto ^ mm f ’W' r- 

t ^Tf ^1 ^ WiTTf-# ^^#5T cT^ ff f^5T3T-^ 

^ XT^ I ^ t’f ^ ^ I 

tC^s. * ^ 

m ^t-xpc ^ I m 

siTf^ m ftrrft: ^ ^ ^ ’crq^ 

^ 'frrrft ciT i cr^ mm 

^ ^ ?TTf II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad^mi-ke dui larika hate. Tehi-ml-te j5 chhoto larika 
One man-of two sons were. Them-in-from who younger son 

hats so ap“iie hap-par kahan lago ki, ‘ jo kuchhu rupaya 

was he his-own father-to to~say began that, ‘ what anything money 

hamare hlsa-k5 hoi s5 hati deu.’ Tab bap-ne wahi-ke 
my share-of may-be that dividing give’ Then the-father-by Um-of 


hisa-ko rapaya bati 

shat'e'of money dividing 

hfsa lei-ke par-desai 

share taking to-a-foreign-country 

kuchal-mi urai-dao. 

evil-conduot-in was-wasted-away. 

khar-khin hui-gao, tab kuohhu 

indigent became, then some 

]pard. Tab wahu kehu bare 

fell. Then he some very 


dao. Tab 

was-given. Then 

chalo-gao, 
went-away, 
Aur 
And 


chhoto 

the-younger 

aur huS 
and there 
jab 
when 


ap^no 


larika 

son his-own 
sab rupaya 
, all money 
banai-ke 

made-having (i.e. very) 


dinan-ke pichhu 
days-of after 
amir-ke duare 
rich-man-of at-door 


wahi-des-ina akal 
that-country-in famine 

gao. Tab wahi-n§ 

went. Then him-by 
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wahi-ka khetan-ma suari 

Mm-to fields-in swine 

byakul bliaa tab 

distraught became then 


cbaraibe-par kari-dao. 
feeding-on it-was-made. 
phiri ap^ne ghar 

again his-own 'house-to 


Jab wabu bua-5 
When he there-too 

lauti ao, ' aur 

returning he-oamey and 


apbie bap-ki kbusamadi 
his-own father-of entreaty 

kbata mapbu karau.’ 
sin forgiveness mahe' 

mapbu kari-dao. 
forgiveness was-made. 


kari, aur 
was -made, and 
Tab bap 
Then thefather 


kabau lago 
to-say he-began 
anand- bui-gao, 
happy became, 


ki, 

that, 


‘ hamari 
‘ nvy 


aur kasur 
and fault 
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kanaujt of shahjahanpur. 

To the west of the districts of Hardoi and Kheri lies the district of Shahjahanpur in 
the proYince of Eohilkhand. It is commonly stated that this proyince has a dialect of 
its own. This is a mistake. The language of Eastern Eohilkhand is Kanauji, and that 
of the west is the same as that of Meerut and Muzaffarnagar, or else Braj Bhakha. 

It will be seen from the following specimen that the dialect of Shahjahanpur is 
ordinary standard Kanauji. There are hardly any local peculiarities. We may mention 
the forms M, the sign of the accusatiye-datiye ; nM, the sign of the agent ; and ma or 
tmhiya, the sign of the loeatiye, as local forms of the case suffixes. The use of oM instead 
of ulii for ‘ him,’ is probably due to the influence of the Awadhi of Kheri. We may 
also notice the tendency to add the vowel * to a word ending in a consonant, as in hadi, 
after ; deti, giving, which is characteristic of north Gangetic Kanauji, and of that of 
Cawnpore. Finally, note the way in which an intransitive verb can be used imper- 
sonally with the subject in the dgent case, as in larihd-nS chald, it was gone by the son 
i.e. the son went. 

The specimen consists of the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
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[No. 6] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Hanauji. (District, Shahjahakpcr.) 

^ ^ i ^-ir-% ^ 

m iTT^ ^-W\ ^ 1 ftt ^ 

^ w^- 

^ 'P[-IF^ m ^ 'WRT 

xrft ^cr ^ ^ 1 cf^ 

WnTR-^ fw WT^ ^R% #cPT-iTt%^ ^SRR; 

tT3^ I iig ^ f% ^ ^W^-% ^ TOT 

wm-f ^ ^ ^ff f% ^ ^irff II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Ek M^mi-ke dui larika hate. TJn-mg-se chh6te-n6 

One vnan-of two sons were. Them-in-frowb the-yonnger-hy 

bap-se kahi ki, ‘he hap, mal-ko hfsa jo ham-ka 

the-father-to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, property-of share which me-to 
miliho chahiyi, so ham-ka dai-deu.’ Tab ohi-nl main 

to-be-got is-proper, Jhat me-to give-away^ Then him-hy the-property 

un-ka bati dao. Aur there , din badi chhote 

them-to having-divided was-given. And a-few days after the-younger 

larika-ni sahu ek-hao kari-ke ek dur-ke des-kd chald 

son-by all in-one-place made-having a distant country-for it-was- started 

aur hha ap^no main kuchali-mi urai-dad. Anr jab 

and there his-O'wn property evil-conduct-in was-wasted-away. And when 

sahu khai’chu hui-gad tab ohi des-ma bard akkal pard aur 
all expenditure became then that country-in great famine fell and 

wahu hanai-ke sakhat hal hdn lagd. Tab 

he made-having (i.e. extremely) hard condition to-be began. Then 

ohi des-ke ek bhag*man-ke ,hiyl jai lagd, Ohi-ng usai 

that country-of one rich-man-of mar having-gone he-joined. Him-by him-as-for 
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ap^ne khetan-maliiyi sukar charaon-ka patkao. Aur ohi-ko manu;. 
Ms-own jields-in swine feeding-for it-was-senf. And Ms mind 
bkao ki, ‘ ua bak4an-se jo sukar khat-bai bam-bu ap*no 

heccme , that ‘ those hnsks-with which swine eating-are I-too m/y-own 

pet bbari-lebi,’ ki koi uni-ka nab! deti-bato. 

stomach will-fill,’ heccmse anybody him-to not giving-was. 


KANAUJi OF PILIBHIT. 

Tbe District of Pilibbit, to tbe north of Sbabjahanpur, was originally a portion of' 
Bareilly. Tbe dialect of tbe latter district is Braj Bhakba. That of Pilibbit is 
Kanauji in tbe main, but with here and there a Braj inflexion. Por instance while 
tbe Kanauji tho, was, is quite common, we have also tbe Braj ho. Thus, in a 
witness’s deposition receiyed from Pilibbit, we have haiydr-hdnl sbat-hi, my women 
folk were sleeping, and again, a few sentences lower down, wd-ne\ md-hb buldb-tho, 
she bad called me. With tbe exception of these few borrowed Braj expressions the 
'"language is tbe same as tbe Kanauji of Sbabjahanpur, and it is unnecessary to give 
any specimen of it. 
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MIXED DIALECTS. 

Kanatiji of Cawnpore. 

The district of Cawnpore has Farukhabad and Etawah, of which the language is 
Kanauji, to its north-west. To its east, across the Ganges, lies the district of IJnao, in 
which Eastern Hindi is spoken. To its south-east, in the Doab between the Ganges and 
the Jamna we have Fatehpur, of Arhich the language is also Eastern Hindi. To its south, 
across the Jamna, in order from east to west are Hamirpur and Jalaun, of both of which 
the dialect is Bundeli. Being thus surrounded by three difPerent dialects, we may 
naturally accept that the local form of speech is a mixed one. and so it is. It is every- 
where based on Kanauji, but is generally mixed with Eastern Hindi. Eastern Hindi 
prevails on both banks of the Jamna- as far as the common boundary of Hamir- 
pur and Jalaun. Here it is nowhere pure, and is known as Tirhari, or the language of 
the River Bank. In Hamirpur it is infected with Bundeli, but is still based on Eastern 
Hindi. In Fatehpur, to the south-east of OaAvnpore, it also preserves its Eastern Hindi 
character, but in Cawnpore, the infusion of that language is weaker than elscAvhere, 
and the Tirhari is like the Kanauji of the rest of the district, only more strongly 
infected with Eastern Hindi. I therefore do not class it under the latter language 
as has been done with the Tirhari of Hamirpur, Banda, and Fatehpur, but consider 
it as a form of Kanauji. The following are the estimated numbers of the speakers 
of Kanauji and Tirhari in Cawnpore ; — 

Kanauii ......... 1,090,000 

Tirhari ... ..... 40,000 

Total . 1,130,000 

The following specimen of the Kanauji of Cawnpore is a folktale. I here give a 
brief sketch of the chief peculiarities of the dialect which differentiate it from Stand- 
ard Kanauji. 

In pronunciation, we may note the way in which e optionally becomes ya, e option- 
ally becomes ya, d optionally becomes wd, and o optionally becomes wa. Thus, we 
have ehu or ydhu, one: jeM or jyahi, this (obi. form) ; toro or twdrd, thy ; and 
ioM or fwahi, thee. These peculiarities also occur in Eastern Hindi. 

NouilS are declined as in ordinary Kanauji. The termination u of weak nouns, as 
ghar or gliarU) a house, is very common. The sign of the accusative-dative is‘^o, haiha 
or (Eastern Hindi) Ted. Nitin is ‘ for.’ The instrumental-ablative has se, te, or te. 
The genitive has the standard Kanauji ho {M, M), and also the Eastern Hindi forms 
hei' or hydr (not changing for form or gender), and Mi'd or hydro (obi. -?•(?, fern, -ri). 
The locative has mS, ma, or (Eastern Hindi) maha, in ; par, pai, on ; Id, up to. 

The Pronouns are,— 

1st person, — maz, I ; mbrb, my ; Jmm, hamu, or hamal, we ; ha/rrfrb, or hemdro, our. 

2nd person, — tu, thou ; tbrb, thy ; turn or tumh, you ; t'umJfrb or tumhdrb, your. 

3rd person, — wah, wuh, wahu (often written balm), or wau (often written bau), he, 
that; obi. sing. waM, wuM, woM, or m ; agent, wahl, wuM, woM, or m ; Nom. plur. 
‘we, ui ; obi. plur. mi. 




TV Ti 1 i- 


51 m 
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ThiSj — yah (or /«/?), yahu {ox jojhu), or yau {ox jau ) ; obi. sing, i, yahi, jahi, or 
jyahi ; agent, yaln,jaJii, oxjyaln; nom. plur. ye,je ; obi. plur. in. 

In all the above, especially in tlie first and second persons, the plural is commonly 
used for the singular. 

The Relative pronoun isjaimUt etc., and the Interrogative kaunu, etc., as in stan- 
dard Kanauji. ‘ What ’ is Icdlid, obi. hdhe. 

The Verb is irregular in the first person plural, which may optionally end in anu. 
This seems to be a combination of the Eastern Hindi -an, with the favourite Kanauji 
termination -ti. The Verb substantive is thus conjugated : — 


Pee SENT. 

Past. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

“ Plur. 

L 

hanu or Tiaz 

raJian 

rahanu or rahai 

2. hai 

hau 

rahaz 

raliau. 

3, Jiai 

haz 

i raJiai 

rahaz. 


We sometimes find present forms borrowed from Eastern Hindi, such as ham dhinu 
(for ham alien), we are. 

For the past we have also the typical Kanauji thd, and I have met one or two 
instances of forms like max thd, I was. Rahi (plur. fern, of raho) is used to mean ‘ she 
remained.’ 

In the Active Verb, the infinitive is mar an, mdranu, mdr'^no, mar ah, mdrabn, or 
mar^hb. The Present Participle is mdrat, mdratu, or mdrHb. In three or four instances 
I have met a masculine form mdrati. Thus larihd dwati-hai, the boy is coming ; tu 
saugandh khdti-hai auru tayai-kd idpxi handnoati-hai, thou art taking an oath and 
making only the devotee your father. Similar additions of i are found in other forms of 
Kanauji used north of the Ganges. The Past Participle is mdrb. The Conjunctive 
Participle is mdri-kai. 

The Present tense, ‘ I strike,’ or ‘ I may strike ’ is — sing, mdrau, mdrai, mdrai ; 
plur. mdranu or mdrax, mdrau, mdrat. Mdrat-hau, etc., is also common. 

The Future is marihau, marihai, marihai ; marihanu or marihai, marihau, marihat. 
Note that the first vowel is shortened, as in Eastern Hindi, owing to its falling in the 
penxiltimate. Here and there I have met instances of the Eastern Hindi future, of 
which the typical note is the letter 5. Thus, ham maribe, I shall strike. 

In other respects, the conjugation of the verb follows standard Kanauji. Some- 
times we meet stray Eastern Hindi forms, such as dlnheni, he (or they) gave. 
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Kanahji (Mixed Dialect). (District, Gawnpobe.)’ 

TT^T ItT I TT# T% I ^ Tm 

^ Tj^-m fr^-T% 1 ^ 

^TfcF-^ H I ^ Tpft ¥% \ 

T% f% ¥% Hf-W% ^ I ^ f^ Wt I 

^ ^ HTTTT^-# TT^ T^W[f< I ^ TUTT-^ 

^it ¥^ I Trft-^T ^ci ^ 

» ♦ 

fiT^t 1 cPTT-%ft ^»¥T¥f^>¥^ 1 

♦ 

w TfeiT 1 m ^ mi 

♦ 

iTt^T-% m Trt^-iTT fpi A 

w ♦ 

^ ¥t^ ¥t^ I m ¥f¥-TH-% ^ THft-% 

^ ¥^ WT^t ^Tl¥g 1 m f%5lT cr?rT-% 

CPIT ¥f¥-^ Tm II 

M< ^^5FT-?n. ^1: Tpft-# ^rft^nr ^ i m 

^ ^ CTW ’^T ^fT^¥5T-Hf ^f^-¥iT WH I ^ ^ 

♦ 

m mif ¥tfr-% i 

m ^ 'sftf' TiTT I m fiRf^ 

¥i% ^-% I ^srrf^-’^ ^ m 

¥f¥-% Tm ^507% in€ I m ¥t¥-% rFl-€t 

¥cFPi-^ I m TmR -^iRmi ¥t%-% ^ fm ^ cfI-^ 
wrf^-% m-m ^TH ^^rr¥f^-% 1% A 

I I ^r^fqjfr ii¥ ^TH“€t m€ \ m 

ftsn-% ¥TH-^ f^^TWT^ri mw I f¥^- 

Ri m-ff i m 

VOL. IS, SABX I. S P 2 
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%^-m trf^-^ I mm f^-fr! qr^ ^?:(?t- 
¥ ^ I qrft f% 'ffr-qiT i ^ % 

T^m^ I cfq Mt qf¥-% qm fwq 

1 ^ ^ qt fm A f^-?T! ^ 

’crft I ciq ^ qft I ^ qf%-wf f% qrqr qf%-iTf qf & 

l^-% I mq 1^^?: qju ^ 

qr^T €t¥ ?TT^-^ iT^qr crq? Jrrff ^T?qf^-T% i qrgq-^ 

qfqi qrq-qiT qrf^^-q q^ f% u! qfqr ^t^- 

tncfq-% I q%q qf¥-q ^qqi qqrq-^ iq^tq tt# i q^- 

q^ qq qq[ qrf^T-% qf IsqT-^t qRq-^ l^fq 

qf^-qri ^ 'qtft mfq-q qff-qrx ^xtr-^Kt qf¥-q\T 'qtft ^tqqf 
% qrr^ TO qf¥-% qxq fq^rrf qjft-qHt fqqrw^-^ 
^rftqrr qfq-q^ w ^ qxfqqf-ift qjqr qnxqfq % n 
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Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 


Kanauji (Mixed Dialect). 


(District, Cawnpore.) 


Yakai 

hate 

Eaja 

Bir 

Bikar“iittajit. Tin-ke 

yak 

One-only 

there- was 

King 

the-mighiy 

Vlkramdditya. Rivn-of 

one 

Eani rabai. 

m 

Eaja au 

(Si 

Eani-ma 

baji lag! ki 

yak 

Queen was. 

That 

King and 

Queen-in 

a-imger icas-made that 

one 

cbiraiya bolati-rabai. 

Tann 

C — 1 . 

tan kabat-rabai 

ki, 


bird calling-was. Therefoo'e the- King 

‘ hans bolatu-hai,’ a.u Eani ] 

‘ a-swan caUmg-is,’ and the- Queen i 

huiliai.’ Aisi iiujjat rahai M 
will-be.” Such discussion teas when 

uri bhaji, tan kauRawai 

Jlying departed, then a-crow-verily 

sar“raay-kai Eaja Eani-kaibS 

become-ashamed-having the-King the-Queen 


on-th e-one-hand saying-icas 


kabati-hati ki, 
saying-was that, 

wabai cbiraiya 

that-very bird 

nik“s6. 

It-timied-out-to-be. 

\ rtikari-dinbeni. 
twrned-out. 


Eaja-te 


arhai 


mabina-ko audban bate. 


‘ kaun“wa bolatii- 
‘ a-crow calli'ng- 

plre-pai-se 

the-tree-on-frem 

Tab to 
Then indeed 

Eaai-ke tii 
The-Queen-of that 

Eani-ka cbalat 


King-by two-and-a-half months-of pregnancy was. That Queen-to walking 

cbalat yak maraiya mill. Taun taya-keii maraiya kabawati- 

walking one hut was-found. That the-devotee-of hut being-called- 

bati. Taune-mS jay-kai rabl-jay, auru maraiya-ma 

was. That-very-in gone-having she-remained-having-gone, and the-hut-in 


tatiya lagay-linbeni. Jab 

the-sereen fastened. When 


tbori biriya-ma taya 
little time-in the-devotee 


ke nere 

aye, tab kaban lage 

ki 

‘i 

maraiya-ma 

of near came, then to-say 

he-began 

that 

‘ this 

hut-in 

boy, tan 

larikini ; an 

larika 

boy. 

tan 

larika 

boy.’ 

be, then 

a-girl ; and 

{if-)a-boy 

be. 

then 

a-boy 

will-be.' 

wabi-mi-se 

ni Eani-ne 

jawabn 

dao 

ki, 

‘ bam 

pbalani 

that-m-from 

that Queen-by 

answer was-given 

that. 

‘ I 

so-and-so 


aijru apanu sab bitba taya-se kabi-daii. 

and her-own ,all suffering the-devotee-to was-told. 

larikini-bi-ki nal racbebba kinbeni. 

a-daughier-even-of like protection made. 


Taya 

The-devotee 


maraiya- 

hut- 

lafikini 

{if-)a-gvrl 

Tab 

Then 

abina/i 

am,' 

wabi-kii 

her-of 
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PMri nawayi mahina-ma ui rani-ke eku larika bhao. Jab 

Again ninth month-in that Qneen-to one son loas-horn. When 

wabu larika barb bbao, tab aure larika-wan-ma khelibe-ka jan 

that hoy big heGo/me, then other children-among playing-for to-go 

lago. Auru jab aii“wadu karai, tab id larikan-te- 

he-began. And when a-wiekedness he-used-to-do, then those boys-to 

saugandhaT khay ki, ‘ bam aiso nabf karo-bai.’ Tab 

oaths he-used-to-eat that, ‘ me{;-hy) such not done-has-been.’ Then 
sab larikawa wahi-ke dbaulai marai. Tab phiri bar day 

all children him Guffs used-to-strike. Then again every time 
tayai-ki sangandb kbay au kabai ki, ‘ bam 

the-devotee-even-of oath he-used-to-eat and used-to-say that, ‘‘nie{-hy) 
aAwadu nabf karo-bai.’ Akbir-ka ui sab larikawa wabi-se 

wickedness not done-has-been.’ At-last those all children him-to 

kahai ki, ‘ ap“ne bap-ko nau bataw.’ Tab wabi-ne 

used-to-say that, ‘ thy-own father-of name tell.’ Then him-by 

tayai-ko nau batay-dao. Tab pbiri ui larikawa wabi-se 

the-devotee-even-of name was-told. Then again those children him-to 

kabai ki, ‘ dba, sasur, tayai-ki saugandb 

v,sed-to-say that, ‘ atoay, father-in-laio, the-devotee-even-of {-on) oath 

kbati-bai auru tayai-ka bajiu banawati-bai. Auru waise 

{thou-)eating-art and the-devotee father {thoui-)making-art. And thus 

tan taya-kero gulamu bai.’ Tab pbiri mahai 

indeed the-devotee-of slave thou-art.’ Then again very-much 
sar“may-kari-kai ap“ni maiya-se bapu-ko nau jiSchho. 

beoome-ashamed-having his-own mother-from father-of name was-asked. 

Tab wabi-ki maiya-ne bapu-ko nau Bikar“'ma-jit batay-dao. 

Then his mother-by the-father-of name Vikramdditya was-told. 

Dus^rg dina Bikar®majit-ki saugandb kbai. Tab ui 

The-second on-day Vikramdditya-of oath loas-eaten. Then those 
larikawan wahi-se kabd ki, ‘ sasur-u, aurau kab-bS 

{by-)children him-to it-was-said that, ‘father-in-law, other-alsd ever 
Bikar“majit-k6 nau suno-bai, ki ab-bf janat-bau.’ Tab pbiri 

V ikramaditya-of name icas-heard, or now knowing-are-you.’ Then again 

sarmay-gao, auru ap®ni maiya-se kabo jay ki, ‘ bam 

he-was-askamed, and his-own mother-to it-ioas-said having-gone that, ‘ I 

ap^ne bap-ke tira jaibe,’ auru kabi-kai cbal6-ga6. 

my-own father-of near toill-go,’ and said-having he-went-away. 

Jay-kai ui des-ma pabucbo-jay. Huwa yak ku5-ma 

Qone-having that country-in he-arrived-going. There one toell-in 

pani bbar®ti-batf. Uu-te kabo ki, ‘bam-ka pani 

water {w(men-)drawing-toere. Them-to it-was-said that, ‘ me loater ■ 
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piyay-deu.’ 

give-to-drinh.' 

phiri 'waM-ne 


TJi kahan lag! ki, ‘ piyay-deti-kanti.’ Tab 

They to-say began that, ‘ gwing-to-drinh-we-are.^ Then 
kabo kij ‘ bam-ka jaldi piyay-dew.’ Tau ui 


again 

him-by 

it-was-said that, ‘ me-to 

soon 

give-to-drinh' Then they 

kahan 

lag!. 

‘ aisai jaldi 

boy, 

tau 

kui-ma kudi parau,’ 

to-say 

began. 

‘ such haste 

{if-')there-be. 

then 

well-into Jnirplng fall. ’ 

Tab 

kudi 

paro. Tau 

wabi-m5 

dekho 

ki yak wabi-ma 

Then 

jumping 

he-fell. Then 

that-in 

it^ioasseen that one that-in 


babutai niki larikini daintur-keri baitbi-bai. Taun 

very-indeed beautiful daughter ogre-of seated-is. That 

kos inge aura bara kos unge mauus-keri 

kds on-this-side and twelve beds on-that-side man-of 


daintur bara 
ogre twelve 

mabak tak 
smell even 


nab! rakbati-rabai. Taun manus-ki mabak pay-kar ap^ni larikini- 

not heeping-tcas- M.imifby') man-of smell finding his-own daughter- 

se pdebbo ki, ‘ byS manus-ki mabak jani-parati-bai.’ Lekin 

from it-was-ashed that, ‘ here man-of smell felt-isb Tut 

wabi-ne bbun^ga banay-kai lukay rakbo. Jab daintur 

her-by a-mosquito made-having having-concealed was-hept. When demon 


cbalo gao tab bbedai-bbed ui larika-ne larikini-te ui 
■icent away then secret-by-secret that boy-by the-girl-from that 


daintur-kere maribe-ki juguti pucbbi-lai. 
demon-of the-Mlling-of scheme was-asJeed. 

wabi-ka mari-daro, auru wabi-ka obi 
him it-was-killed, and her that-very 

auru wabi-ke satb biaJi kari-lao, aura 

and het-of with marriage he-did, and 


Au i,6bi juguti-te 

And that-very scheme-by 

kon^wa-se aicbi-lao, 
well-from he-dragged-out, 

Bikar^majit-ko larika 

Vihramaditya-of son 


baui-gao. 

became. 


Ja bbaiya ‘ arbai 
This story ‘ two-and-a-half 


manik-keri 

gem-qf 


katba ’ kahawati-bai. 
story ’ being -called-is. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time tbe mighty Vikramaditya was king. He bad a queen, and one 
day they bad a dispute about a bird they beard singing. Tbe king said it was a swan, 
and tbe queen said th,at she thought it was probably a crow. While they were discussing 
tbe matter, tbe bird flew off tbe tree on which it was sitting, and it turned out to be a 
crow after all. Tbe king was so ashamed at being put in the wrong that be turned the 
queen out of doors, although she was two and a half months gone with child by him. 
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She walked on till she came to a hut known as ‘ the hut of Taya\ the devotee. She 
went into it and shut the mat door on herself. In a short time the devotee came home 
and when he found the door shut he said, ‘ if there’s a girl inside, she will be my 
daughter, and if there’s a boy, he will be my son.’ Then the queen answered from 
inside that she was so-and-so, and told him the tale of all her woes, and the devotee took 
her under his^ protection as if she were a daughter. 

In due course the queen had a son, who grew up and began to play with the other 
children of the neighbourhood. When he did anything wrong he used, like the other 
children, to take oath that he had not done it. Then the children would cuff him, and 
each time he used to swear by the devotee (as the other children swore by their 
fathers) that he had not done it. At last the children asked what was his father’s name. 
He gave the name of the devotee. ‘Away, foul one,® you are swearing by the 
devotee, and making him out to be your father, while you are really his slave.’ At 
this he was much ashamed, and asked his mother who his father was, and she told him 
that his father’s name was Vikramaditya. So next day he swore by Vikramaditya, and, 
the children said to him, ‘ foul one, did you ever hear the name of Vikramaditya before, 
or have you learnt it just now ?’ At this he was again ashamed and he went to his 
mother and said, ‘ I’m going to my father,’ and started off. 

As he went along he came to his father’s country, and found some women drawing 
water from a well. He asked them to give him to drink, and they said, ‘ yes, we will.’ 
Then he asked them to give the water quickly, and they replied, ‘ if you are in such 
a hmT3% you can jump into the well.’ So he did jump in, and there he sa'vv a very 
beautiful ogre’s daughter sitting. Now this ogre could not stand the smell of a man 
if he was even twelve Jeds off on this side, or twelve hos off on that. So he said to his 
daughter, ‘ I smeU the smell of a man.’ But she turned the boy into a mosquito, and 
so concealed him. Then the ogre went out and the boy asked the damsel aU the secrets 
by which he could devise some scheme for killing him. So he made his scheme and 
kiUed the ogre. Then he hauled the damsel out of the weU and married her. and became 
known as the son of Vikramaditya. 

This story is known as the ‘ Tale of the t-wo and a half gems.’ 


! is said to bo a local for.t, of tapa, a devotee. It may possibly be a proper name. 
® ly ahz-k% mchchha mnheni, made protection of her. 

® Sctsitr^ father-in-law, is a low term of abuse. 
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TIRHSRI OF CAWNPORE. 

As explained in the introduction to the preceding specimen, the Tirhari of Cawn- 
pore is spoken on the banks of the Jamna opposite the district of Hamirpnr, hy some 
40,000 people. Its basis is Kanauji, hut it is much mixed with Eastern Hindi, and also 
with the form of Bundeli spoken in East Hamirpur, which we may call Banaphari. 

A few sentences from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will show the 
nature of this dialect. The mixture of speech is purely mechanical. Thus, in one sen- 
tence we have the Kanauji larikd, and in the next the Eastern Hindi larikd, a son. We 
have the Kanauji kaho, said, and the Bundeli dinhos, gave, Imhos, took, ddros, threw 
away. Jdathaus, sent, is a contraction of the Bundeli pathads. Other Eastern Hindi 
forms are oh, him ; moh, me ; and the obliq^ue plurals janen, persons, kamen, actions. 


3 & 
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iNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Kanauji (Tiehari). (District, Cawnpore.) 

gpi^ ^ ?Tr^-^T |-t I 

cr^ WR-% ^ ^fTT^ ^ ^ I ^ 

IT-ii ^ 'f ^ m '^% ^T^- 

?Tf I ^ fcRT ^ t7ft fq^HR 

fqiT ^ TO f^R TO mmx Tfcr-T% i 

I ^-qiT trfW ^tW fWfTqT- 

R 11 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Yak manai-ke dtii larika hate. Tln-mS-te chhote larika-ne 

One man-of two sons icere. Them-in-from the-younger son-ly 

kaho ajfne bap-tan fci, ‘ mal-ko jaun hisa moh-ka chahiye 
it-wff.s-said his-own father-to that, ^ property-of which share me-to is-proper 

wah moh-ka dai-de.’ Tab bap-ne un dunau janen-ka wah 

that me-to gwe-away' Then the-father-hy those both persons-to that 

mHu alag-alag kai-din. Aur phir thore dinan-mi jab chhote 

property separate was-made. And again a-few days-in when the-yomger 

larika-ne sab main ik-thauri kai-linhos, tab ek bari dur-ke 
son-hy all property one-place was-made, then one very distant 
mulnk-ka ehalo, aur hun pahuch-kai sab malu kharab kharab 
coimtry-to he-started, and there arrwed-having all property evil evil 
kamen-mi uthay-daros. Aur phir jab 6i muluk-mS sukha pare 

deeds-m was-sguandered. And again when that country-in famine fell 

aur wah pitagen marai lag tab phir 6i muluk-mS yak thikane 

and he hy-helly-fire to-die began then agam that country-in one i/n-place 

yak talebar rahat-rahai. 0-khi iha ehak®ri karai ga. Oh-ne 

me rich-man was-living. Eim-of near service to-do he-went. Eim-bv 

yah-ka soriya charaTrai ap®ne khitVa-mS pathaus. 
hiM swine to-feed Ms-own fields-in it-was-sent. 
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THE MIXED DIALECT OF EAST HARDOl. 

The principal dialect of the district of Hardoi is Kanauji slightly mixed with the 
Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi. Specimens of it will be found on pp. 396 ff. In 
the eastern portion of the district, i.e. in Tahsil Sandila and the neighbourhood, which 
has on three of its sides the districts of Unao, Lucknow, and Sitapur, ail of which are 
Awadhi speaking. The dialect is, it is true, based on Kanauji, but is largely mixed with 
Awadhi. We may estimate that this form of speech is employed by, roughly speaking, 
160,000 people. 

As an example of this dialect, I gire below an abstract of the main story of the 
Parable of' the Prodigal Son, and from this, and from some other materials, I have noted 
the following peculiarities. In the first place the termination of strong masculine 
nouns, adjectives, and participles is no longer 5, but is the Awadhi a. Thus we have 
ghdfd, a horse, not glioro ; ghore-ha, not ghbre-M, of a horse ; hatd (this is a Kanauji 
form with an Awadhi termination), not hatd, he was ; gawd, gd, not gab, he went ; 
bhawd, bhd, not bhab, he became. 

In the conjugation of the past tense, we have both the Kanauji principle of using 
the past participle alone {mdrd, I, thou, he, she, it struck), or else the conjugated form 
peculiar to Awadhi. Thus, (masculine) — 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1. 

mdreu 

mdrd. 

2. 

mdris 

mdred. 

3. 

mdris 

mdrin. 


The conjugation of the future in Awadhi differs only from that in Kanauji in the 
third person singular. In the dialect under consideration the Awadhi custom is fol- 
lowed. Thus (I shall strike) — 

Sing. Plur. 

’ 1. marihoM marihai. 

2. marihai marihoM. 

3. mdrl (not marihai) marihoK. 

In the specimens we may also note the following miscellaneous Awadhi forms,— 
ltd, as the sign of the accusative-dative : dinh, the past participle of dend, to give ; the 
formation of a verbal noun in at, as in hahaZ lag, he began to say. 

We may also note the manner in which the letter i is added to words ending in a 
consonant, as in bddi, after ; bar’^bddi, ruined. This occurs elsewhere in Hardoi, and 
has also been pointed out in the ease of present participles in Oawnpore. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

IvANATJJi (Mixed Dialect). (Tahsil Sandila, Disteict Haedoi.) 

^ ^FT ^ W’C ftt 

€t IHTT I m I 

wtzmj mi mmj-m i ^ wm 

^ I 

f^-% f?lf HJJIT I ^ ^TT I 

?R ^ kcR-H nkt ^ ^ I 

f^f mj^ -m ^r^-m ^ ^ft t% 

iHFC w '^m I m ^iq-W wij ^ 

^1# ^T w 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek manal-ke dui larika hate. Wahi-ml-se jaun cliliot^awa larika 

One mmi-of two sons were. Them-in-from who the-yownger son 

hata, so ap“iie bap-par kabai lag ki, 'jo hamar Msse-ka rupaya 

was, that Ms-own father-to to-say began that, 'what my share-of money 

koi so bamar bati dew.’ Tab waM-ke bap-ni biti dinb. 

will-be that mine dividing give.’ Then his father-hy dividing it-was-given. 

Rupaya lai-ke cbbot^'kawa larika kahn bides-ka cbala-ga. 

Money tahen-havmg younger son somewhere foreign-country-to went-cmay. 

Hua apaH sab rupaya bad-cbakui-ml kbaracb kai-daresi, au 

There Ms-own all money evil-conduet-in expenditure he-made-away , and 

banai-ke ^ bar“bgtdi bui-ga. Thore din-ke badi bug 

made-having (i.e. extremely) ruined he-hecame. A-few days-of after there 

sukha pari-ga. Pbiri wabu kebS amir-ke d aware ga. Tab wabi 

drought fell. Then he a-certam riohman-of on-door went. Then that 

amir-nS ap®ne kbetan-ml sori cbarawai-par kari-diuh. Jab wabu 

richman-hy his-own fields-in swine feeding-on he-was-employed. When he 

bug kayal bhawa tab wabu ap^ne bap-ke tir ai-ke kabai 
.there oomineed heeame then he his-own father-of neat' oome-having to-say 
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KANAUJi or SANDILA (hAEDOI). 

lag ki, ‘ liamar khata mSpli kai-deu.’ Tab waM-ke 

■he-began .that, ‘my fault forgiveness make.' Then his 

khata miph kinh, aur khusi bka. 
fault forgiveness was-made, and glad he-heeame. 


bap-ne 

father-hy 
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BUNDElT or BUNDELKHANDI. 

btjndeli of jhansi. 

TFe district of Jhansi is situated in. the heart of Bundelkhand, and the dialect there 
spoken may be taken as the Standard form of Bundeli. Out of a total population of 
683,619 (according to the Census of 1891) 679,700 have been reported as speaking it. 
I therefore give the two following specimens from that district,— one a version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, and the other a folktale 

[ No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


BundSli. (District, Jhansi.) 

Specimen [. 

ft iRtfT I ^ cfT-W-H 
qrt ift fw f ? TT€t I cfT-^ iftl 

^ TOT ^ 1 ^ Hq ^ 

qt ’fqr qr-^ ^rqft Hqft qq 

qm-q# I ^q qi-q Ttq qiig qf t-| q^ qq qr gw-q qft qfiqr 
qft ^ ^ qfqft ft qft I T[T-^ ftt qj-q qq ^qi-% Tn^q- 
q q qqr Tq qqt i qr-q qr-w! qqq %q-q wm 

TO^-t-qrq ql-^ i %i: qr-q fft qq qw ^irq-crt crr-^ qqqt 
^ qft qtqq-^ i €tqi qr-^ qiw qf fq-^ i qq qr-iff ftq 
qft qtr qr-q qri tT qrq-# qrqqr qf^T-€f ^f-% qrq from 
ftigf ftq-f ftr qq f ^ q ^fqrq-q qrT qft-qiq i q 
qqqt qrq-t ffqr qff ^ qi-qf qff q-q ^Tq-%q^ 
^ TO qfq qrq qrft I q gqrft itri f qrq-t qrq qf^r i 

qrqq^ qt^tqq-% fqftqr $wt i Titt qrr ^ ft qft ^ to- 

^ f%q| qqt I ft qqq fT ¥qt q^-q qr-t qxq-q qr-iff 
^-qqt qtr qrqq q^ #T qr-^ qq-t qqrft ^ | 

qq qrq-qf qii w-q W-q ^rq-t ^ ftr Sr qf^T qw 
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^ I W wtTT mm s mi-% 

mi ^ ^ #T wr-w! ^ ¥!?!-% ^iif^sr- 

W TTT^-W W I ^ ^ ^-m tIFT 

^ ^ wt I ^T%-¥ tr #r§T ^ ^ m ^ ^ i 

. ^ 

WT Twr ^ Tm-m ii 

Tift m ^ ^T-# ^ %cT-W ^ ^ ^ ^cr- 

% ^ ^-m m mxm-m %5r f ^ i wj-^ 

i-z^ m-m ^^rt f% ^ ^ ftcr i 

C\ 

m-m mk mj ^rr^ €t ^ 

f^^rr XfT^ ! CTT ^ fr ft^-t iR ^ ^cT’?: wr%-^ 
w{ m wkt I mm-m m-'m mii ^ i m-% w^ 

wrq-^ ^ If ^K ^m 1^if-t w wr-fr \ 

m^-^ m^--^ ^ i ^ ^r-% irtq wvm to 

%m^m ^ ^ ^ % If tf^-% ^ f# m€ \ m to- 

^ ^ ^TtfT ^ m ’^TTOT ^ ^T-^ TO 

mw^-'it ^TcT ^ 1 m m^-m m-% mi\ ^ 

mT WrI ^ ^ ^Tt-^ % ^ ^ % I TO TOli 

'^FT^ ¥^ mm f% ^Tt ^ mjn ^ wr ^ f^ ^ mm 
1^ ^ ftRT W 
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[ No. I .] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundSli. (District, Jhansi.)' 

Specimen 1. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek jane-ke do mora hate. Or ta-mg-se lore-ne ap®ne 

One man-of two sons were. And them-in-from the-younger-ly his-own 

dadda-se kai, ‘ dharL-rag-sl mer5 hissa mo-khS dei-rakho.’ Ta-ke 

father-to ■ U-was-said, ‘ property -in-/rom my share me-to gwe-up>.^ That-of 

plehhe S-ne ap“n5 dhan harar dao. Bilat dina nai 

after him-by Ms-own property having-divided was-given. Many days not 
bhay e-hate, loro mora sab kachhu. jor-ki palle 

become-were, the-yoimger. son all anything having-collected a-fa/r-off 
mulak chalo-gao, or huna ba-ne ku-karman-mi ap“iio sab”r6 
oonntry{-to) went-away, and there him-by evil-conduct-in his-own all 

dhan gama-dao. Jab ba-ne sab kachhu ura-dai baitho, tab ba 

fortune was-wasted. When him-by all anything having-wasted it-was-sat, then that 

niulak-mi baro kal paro, aur bO in%‘‘no ho-gao. Ta-kho pichhe 
country-in great famine fell, and he beggar became. Thaf-to after 

ba-ne us mulak-ke rahaiyyan-mi-si ek jane-ke dhiga ran lago. 

hhn-by that eountry-of inhahitants-in-from one person-of near to-live it-ivas-begun. 
Ba-ne ba-kho ap®ne khet-mg sug^ra charabe-ke-lane pathai-dao. Or 

B.im-by him-for his-own fields-m swine feeding-of-for it-was-sent-away. And 

ba-ne 30 bhus sug“ra khat-to ta-sB ap®no pet bharb 
him-by what husks the-sicine used-to-eat those-ioith his-own stomach to-fill 
chaut-tb. Kbh ba-khB kachhu nai det-to. Tab ba-kho hos 

wished. Any-body him-to anything not used-to-give. Then him-to sense 

bhao, or ba-ne kai, ‘ mere bap-ke katek maidar-khB 

became, and hy-him it-was-said, ‘ my father-of how-many labourers-to- 

khaibe-ke-lane bilat rotl hbt-hai, or bach ratT-hai, or mai 

eating-off or much loaves becoming-are, and saved remainmg-are, and I 

bhukhan-ke-mare maro-iat. Mai uth-ke ap®n6 bap-ke dhiga jeliB, 
f ^ hunger-of from dying-am. I having-arisen my-oion father-of near will-go, 

1^' or ba-^ keho, “dadda-e, mai-ne Swarag-ke ulto or tere igi 

^ and him-to I-will-say, ‘father-0, me-by God-of against and thee befm'e 
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pap karo. Mai phir tumaro chliora kuabe-ke lak naiS. Mo-kliS- 

sin was-done. I again thy son being-called-of loorthy not-am. Me 

ap“n6 kaminan-ke birobar lekbo.” ’ Eayi ka, ki bO' 

fhy-oim servants-of (lit. menials) equal consider ” ’ Hemained loJiat, that he- 
utho or bap-ke bina cbalo. B5 ap“ne dadda-se dtir bato' 


arose and the-f ather-of near loent. Me his-own father-from at-a-distance was 

atek-mi ba-ke bap-ne ba-kb5 dekb-lao, or bb^at 

the-oneantime-in him-of the-f ather-hy him-fo it-happened-to-he-seen, and- running- 

gab, or ba-kbo gale-se lagao, or raub cbumo. Tab 

%oent, and hwi-to nech-hy it-ioas-emhraced, and mouth loas-lcissed. Then 

mora-ne bap-s6 kai, ‘ dadda-e, mai-iie sivarag-ke iilto or 

the-son-hy the-f ather-to it-ioas-said, ‘father-0, me-by heave-n-of against and 

tere 5gi pap karo. Mai tero cbbora knabe-ke lak nais.’ 

thee hefoi'e sin toas-done. I thy son being -called-qf -worthy not-amd 

Ba-ke bap-ne cbakb’an-si kai, ‘ sab-se none nnna 


Bimi-of 

the-father-by 

the- servant s-to 

it-ioas-said. 

‘ all-than good lorapper 

lab. 

br ja-kbo 

paira-deb ; br 

bat-ke 

nugarian-me mndariya. 

or 

bring. 

and this-one-to 

put-on ; and 

hand-of 

fingers-on rings. 

and 

paS-me 

panaiya paira-deb. Ab' sab 

jane 

jnr-ke" pit karb 

or 


feet-oH shoes put. Note {let-us-)all yersons assembling feast make and 

badbai karl. Kaye-sl ki bo mbra maro bato, ab ji 

rejoicings make. Because that that son dead was, no-w having-become-alive- 

ntb5 ; jat-rao-t5, pbir-ke mil-gab.’ 
arose; had-been-lost, again has-been-found.' 

Eayi-ka ki ba-kb baddb bbaiya kbet-mb batb. Or jab ba. 
Bemained-iohat that his elder brother the-field-in -was. And lohen he- 

aut-ke here gbai’rke nere a-gab, tab bajb br nacb-ke 

coniing-of at-the-time the-house-of near came, then m/iisic and dancing-of 

bbl sunb. Ba-ne ap^'ne cbak“ran-ml-si ek-kbb dai-terb, br 

sound was-heard. Him-by his-own servants-in-from one-to it-was-summoned, and 

ba-se bujban lagb ki, ‘ jb sab ka bbt ? ’ Ba-ne kai, ' terb 
him-from to-ask began that, ‘ this all lohat is ? ’ JELim-by it-icas-said, ‘ thy 

bbaiya ab, sb tere bap-ne pit kari, ja-ke-lane ki ba-kbo 

brother came, so thy father-by a-feast -was-made, this-of-for that him-to 

jiyat aobcbbb pab.’ Ta-pai bb ris-me bbar-gab, br bbitar 

alive healthy it-ioas-foundd That-on he anger-with was-filled, and ins-ide 

jabe-kbo ba-kbs man na bbab. Ta-pai ba-kbO bap-ne a-ke 

going-for him-to mind not became. That-on him-to the-father-by having-come- 

tbarai kari. Ba-ne ap°ne bap-sB jnab karb ke, ' dekh-io,. 
entreaty was-made. Mim-by his-oion father-to answer was-made that, ‘see, 
VOL. IX, part I, 3 u ■ 
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mai tumarS katek dinan-se sewa karat-ho. Kabka-u ap-ki 
I thy how-many days-sinoe service doing-am. JEver-even yonr-honour-of 
kayi-kh6 nai tari. Tau ap-ne moe kabha-B ek 

saying not was-disobeyed. Then-then your-honmr-by me ever-even one 

bukariya bbi na dai ke mai ap®iie hetiS-ke sang basi-kbel 

she-goat even not was-given that I my-oton friends-qf with rejoicings 
karB. Ab dekli-l6 apan-kb3 jo mora hur®kinin-ke sang 

may-do. Now see your-honour-to what son harlots-qf in-company 

ap^no dhan. kba-gao, tau ap-ne ba-khs auta-yi p5t 

Ms-own fortune ate-up, even-then your-honour-by him-for jmt-as-he-came a-feast 

kari.’ Tab bap-ne ba-se kayi, ‘e beta, tai mere dbiga 
was-made.' Then the-father-by him-fo it-was-said, ‘ O son, thou me near 

atbs-pabar raixt or jo-kachbu mo-no hai so sab tero bai. 

the-eight-watches livest and what-ever mine is that all thine is. 

Tail badlial kar“no chauno bato, kaye ki tero loro bbaiya 

Therefore rejoicings to-mahe proper was, because that thy younger brother 

maro bato, utb jiyo ; or jat-rao-to, pbir milo.’ 

dead was, having-arisen lived; and had-been-lost, again was-found^ 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BtindEm. (District, Jhansi.) 

Specimen ii. 

15 ^ f^TIT f%HT 5 r-'^ 

I cfT-^ TTT^ wrft 

^ ^ I ^ XT^CT ^ I 

fm TTr^ wt ^ ^ ^ 'fR i 

wit Tw wm to wft 1tfi?:T^-% wiw to- 

^ I 1 %^TTO ITO TO ^ xtT^-Tf % I m 

TC^-W ^ ^ ^ i IWR fr^ ^ ^WTft-% 

TO-^ I ^ W I ^TTOT I TO-% 

TO ^ ^ I tfiTTO TOft ^ 

WTZ-W #T wit % ^ txpi^-%-^ xm - 

^ TOT TTK TOT ^T I fwmw TO-€f 

’^T ^ TO% TTTTOT-H TTTH-^ TOft ^ ! TO TO-# 

TOm ^TOt TOT-if ftfiTO #C I f^TT lTfTO-t#Tf TOTt 
ft-^t I #T €r #51 I3 T?€t 7n#-Tf ^ ’ft I TO 

f#rr5T TO-# #f # f^ii IT-# tr# fw 1 # toseit to-tT 

t?:-# TOTT-# It ^t# tt# ^to #t # to# 3 t^-^ 

Tw ## TIT# ^T TO-Tf 5rr # I TO#-## to:-# to# ^ to? 

#T TO# TOSH-# tr # t? H 

♦ 

^ In i^rT ^# TO^ it I I fTOTR-# n# i^-# #1 
#-?# I TO#-# TOT ^-# ^ # 1 # TO#-# ^f# 

^TTOT l-TOTT#-# ncT TOH 5lt ^TtcT \ HT-# TO TO# #T 
TO# #? I^-T# it 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


HondSii. 


(District, Jhansi.) 


Specimen II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek gaw-ke mate-ki chhir-ke dhigS ek garib kisan-ki 

One village-of headman- of sir-land-of near one poor cultivato^'-of 

kbeti tbarlu-ti. Ta-kb5 lakh-ki mate bolo ki, ‘ kaye 

fields standing -were. Them having-seen the-headman spohe that, ‘whg 

re, tai-ne bamari kbeti ap^ne dboran-se cbara-layi. To-kbB 

O, thee-hy my crops thy-own eattle-by were-caused-to-he-grazed. Thee-to 
dekb-nayi-parat ki bam rakh^wari kare-bai ? ’ Eisaa bolo ki, 

the-seeing-not-does-fall that I watch doing-am?’ The-peasant spohe that. 


‘ mate , kakka, db5r, to, mere 

‘headman uncle, cattle, verily, my 

lai-gao,’ Mate-ne sun-ke 

iooh-away' The-headman-by having-heard 

bap bamari pbirad-ke-lane cbaut®re 
coniplaint-of-for 

‘ bap mero 
‘father my 

kayi ke, 


father my 

dao ki, 
was-given that, 

mate-ne 


bbunsare-se 
mcn'ning-fi'om 
kayi 

it-was-said 
jat-to.’ 

court-to going-ioas^ 

tin maina-se 
three months-from foreign-land-in 
‘ to teri matayi bue.’ 


hare baredi 
fields{-to) the-herdsman 

ki, ‘ kal tero 

that, ‘ yesterday thy 

Kisan-ne juab 

The-cultivator-by answer 

par-des-mi hai.’ Tab 
is.’ Then 

Kisan 


the-headman-by it-was-said 

that, ‘ then 

thy mother it-may-be.’ The-cultivator 

bolo, 

‘ matayi meri 

bejari-se mar-gayi. Tab 

mai nanno 

batp. 

spoke, 

‘ mother my illness-from 

died. Then 

T small 

was. 

Ba-ki 

m6-kb6 kbabar 

naiyya.’ 

Mate-ne 

daur-ke 

ba-kbs 

Her 

to-me remembrance 

' is-not.’ 

The-headman-by 

having-run 

him-to 

tin 

char latl or 

gat“kin-se 

bbant mard. 

Pbareb-se 

sab“ri 

three 

four kicks and 

thumps-with 

much it-was-beaten. Heceit-by 

all 


kbeti 

orops 

kayi 


ba-ki 

him-of 

ke. 


kat-ke 
cut-having 
‘ j5 tai 


apme 

-own 


dboran-so cbara-layi, or 

cattle-by were-caused-to-be-grazed, and 

pbirad-ke-lane raj-ml jaibe, to bamare-mare 
it-was-said that, ‘if ■ thou complaint-of-for the-state-to will-go, then me-of-by^. 

gan-ml basan na pbbe.’ Kisan bar-so ap^ne 

'-in to-live not thou-wilt-be-allowed.’ The-peasant fields-from Ms-own 
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ghare ao, or ap^ne 

man^san-se 

mate-ki 

sabh’i hakigat 

house-to came, and his-oton 

men-to 

the-headman-of 

all true-accoun 

kayi. Tab sab-ki sammat 

bhayi 

ke. 

‘ chalo. 

raj -me 

phirM kari. 

■^aid. Then all-of opinion ■ 

became 

that. 

‘go. 

state-in complaint let-us-mahe 

Huna hakim-ke age sabh’6 tbik 

ho-jehe. 

Aur jo 

moge baith-raihe 

There ruler-of before all 

right 

will-become. 

And if 

mute toe-will-sit 

to ga5-ml nibbo 

bari 

dare 

huhe.’ 

Tab 

kisan sab-k 

then village-in to-live-safely 

great 

time 

will-be.’ 

Then 

the-peasant all-of 

muh-ki kudai her-ke 

bolo 

ki, 

‘ sun5. 

bhaiyya. 

“ tala-mg rei-ke 

face-of leaping having-seen 

spoke 

that. 

‘ hear, 

brother, 

“ tank-in livint, 


mag‘^'a-so bair kar'^bo bbalo naiya.” Or ab, to, ham-ne ja 

■ crocodile-ioith enmity to-do good not-is’^ ^nd now, verily, me-hy this 


layi Id kheti-pati ja gaw-me na kare, 

determination has-heen-taken that cultivation this village-in not I-may-do, 

banji-bbori kar-ke ap^no pet bbar^be, or ap^ni marayya-me 

trade-etcetera having-done my-oivn stomach I-shall-jill, and my-ovon cottage-in 

dare to rebl.’ 

.I-being verily loill-remain.' 

Ba bera buna mut^ke mans jure te. Kisan-ki bat! 

That thne there many persons collected were. The-peasant-of wordi 

sun-ke moge bo-gaye. TJn-ml-si ek jane-ne kayi ke, 

having-heard silent they-became. Them-in-from one person-by it-was-said that 

‘suno, bbaiyya, jabar pbarebi-ke Sgi nibal be-ap'^raclhi-ki bat 
‘ hem', brother, strong deceiver-of before weak mnocent-of wordi 

kam-nai-aut, Ta-sl, bbaiyya, gam-kbao or ap®ne ghari baitb-rao.’ 

•do-not-avail. Therefore, brother, endure and thy -own house-at sit.’ 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

The headman of a village, having seen a poor farmer’s harvest standing by bis sir 
land, said to him, ‘ how, fellow, is that you let loose your cattle in my field ? Do 
you not happen to see that I keep watch on it ?’ The farmer replied, ‘ uncle headman, 
why, at daybreak the herdsman took away my cattle to the pasture.’ On hearing this 
the headman said, ‘ yesterday your father went to court^ to complain against me.’ 
Replied the farmer, ' my father has been away from home for the last three months.’ 
Then said the headman, ‘ it may have been your mother.’ Answered the other, ‘ my 
mother died of sickness long ago, when I was a boy. I do not even remember her.’! 
Then the headman feU upon him, kicked him three or four times, and gave him a pound-, 
ing with his fists. After that, he artfully got the farmer’s crop cut and grazed down by 

* The council of village elders. It is not recognised hy law hut meets in the evening on a mud platform (cAaie(“rS) 
Bomewheve in tlie centre of tlie village, and settles petty disputes# i 
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Ms cattle, and said to Mm, ‘ if you go to courf about this, I’ll take care that you won’t 
be able to stay in tbe viEage any longer.’ So the farmer went home, and told Ms people- 
all that had come to pass between him and the headman. Said they all with one voice, 
‘ let us go to the court, and the magistrate will make everything all right. Otherwise it 
will be long before we shall be able to live at ease in the village.’ 

But the farmer, seeing that all this was only lip-courage, said, ‘ look here, brothers, 
it is not wise to live in water and to make an enemy of the crocodile, I have made up 
my mind not to till lands in this village any longer. I had rather earn my livelihood by 
some trade or other which will at least allow me to live at peace in my own hut.’ 

There were many people present there at the time, and when they heard what he 
said they became silent, until one of them replied, ‘ listen, brothers, there is no good in 
the weak and harmless facing those w'ho are strong and wily. Forbear, therefore, and 
let us sit quietly at home.’ 


t’ 


« 


5 



^ This iiaw it is the regular court, not the council of village eiders. 
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BUNDELT OF JALAUN. 


Immediately to the north of the district of Jhansi lies the district of Jalaun. Th 
•dialects spoken on the eastern border are Nibhatta (see p. 529) and Lodhanti (see p. 466) 
hut over the rest of the district the dialect is the same as that of Jhansi, slightl 
influenced by the Kanauji spoken in Cawnpore. It is spoken by 360,129 people. I 
may be taken as practically pure Standard Bundeli, although in the north of the distric 
it is more affected by Kanauji than in the south. To the west of the district it varie 
slightly. 

The following specimen comes from Central Jalaun, and illustrates the form o 
Bundeli spoken by the great mass of the Bundeli-speaking population. The infliuence o 
Kanauji is most evident in the pronunciation. This is not so broad as in Bundelkhani 
proper. The vowel e is preferred to ai and d to au. Thus we have eso instead of aisc 
■of this kind ; pe for pai, on ; jehai for jaihai, he will go ; or for am', and ; ldt,an fo 
lautan, to return ; brat for amat, a woman. 

Vowels seem to be interchanged under the influence of a neighbouring h. We hav 
sahw for sahar or ^ahr, a city ; pih‘'rm for pahiran, to clothe ; Mh^hai for kaJfhai, h 
will say ; huhut for bahut, much. 

In nouns the oblique form in an is often used for the singular, as in deran-pe, at th, 
house. This is more common in Hamirpur immediately to the south-east. In th 
specimen, the Kanauji form to you, once occurs. 

Note how commonly the past tense of the verb meaning ‘to say ’ is put in th 
feminine (to agree with bat understood) when used impersonally. Thus we have kaM 
it was said. Very good instances of this idiom are /a kahl, he said this, lit. this was said 
Here ja, the feminine of jb, this, agrees with bat understood. So tW^re dm-kl kah 
.lor tls'^re din-kl bat haM, the (word) of the third day was said, i.e. the third day was 


fixed. 

The following are revised figures for the dialects spoken in Jalaun : — 

’ BandglT (Standard) ........... 

„ (Nibiatta) ........... 

„ (Lodhanti) ........... 

Hindostani ........... 

other languages 


360,129 

10,200 

8,000 

10,244 

7,788 


Total (1891) . 396,361 



1 


Phe following specimen is a folktale from Jalaun : 
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Btjndeii. (District, Jaiaun.). 

^ ’qr^t I m ^ liTK 

ffcr €t Tnfr %l I ^ ^rm- 

€t I cT^ 5TT^-W fm ^ ffw- 

^ Ht XItI I W-f ^ff 

IcTT^ cTH-f €1? I cf^ XI^ 1 

gwr-^ ^ft i ciw 

WT-#" ^ff Wt-% 1 ^ ^T ^WH-% # 

X[^ ^§W '^-^m-% fHXnt ^'fcf ’^^-^cr-%1 

T7^ ^ ^ WW fr-^ ^ 

cnziK Ht cfw % ^■RT TO ’fH ^ot Ht 

TO^ I ^ ^ I cr^ % TRf TO ^ oTTcT-t 

^ fwt w-^ ^¥cr ’^r^-TO-t I m-% to^ i 

^ gn X|f^ ITT ^rf-¥ I ^ 1 m HflT-H xjsjf 

^ ^ ^ ^cr % ^ ?iTf% % I ^ w 

^if xi4-¥^t 1 ^ ttfr ^ ^rf^ - 

xpr^ I m ^^TTR-t TO% I 

^ TOt t €t Xflferf CR f^f^TTO ^q% 

^ I gn WR 1 wi\ m wrt 

iT%R-t W ^ I I cR ^ ^fr-% 

WT-^ TO-t TO ^XTT^ j ^ t ^T 

TO»ft iTfro 1 ^ OTT Rf%f ^T-t 

^ir% I ^ ^TTO xRf ^^?rTf^■-% ^t-^. 

^ xrft^ ^RT TO f%w^ ^ TOTO-%" to- 
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W-% 1 W^-% 

5Tff ff I if 

f! I ^T^T'f-if ^ V[if I 

^ TTT^ cl^ ^ % ^tTW f^JTC f^T I m fm 

^ I f^T. ^ I ^ m%- 

^ ^0??-%" ^ »i4:-% I 

^ THT% ^-% I 

¥r Tp|t-Tm ^RT ^c!-f % ^ ^ ^ 'fTT-t 

^rft I ^ ^ €t ¥?T % ^T ^ ^rST-^ 

^R^rf-% ^ ^cr-% ^TR-t ^ ^nrT% 

'ffci f^% % 'foTT ^T 

0\ 

TTRT €t ^ ^-% fe 1 ^T ^TtT^ f^RRl cR 

to% % 'f^ m 'rott i ^f%t' # ^ 

% I ^ ^T^¥ ^ f^% I cR 

^ ^ wft-W fr^ ^¥ ^ 

R€r-^% II 
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BundElI. (District, Jalaun.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION: 

Gliasi-ram baba-ne Piit-bulaki nau-sl kabi ke, ‘ bamare sang 

Ohdsl-rdm saint-by Fut-hiddhl harber-to it-ioas-said that, ‘ me-of with 

tir“tbaiL-ko ebalo.’ Tab nau-ng ap“ni nain-si salab 

holy-places-to go.’ Then the-barber-by Ms-own barber’ s-ioife-froni counsel 

kar-ke ja kabi ke, ‘bamare kisanan-kl bubut am®dani buibai, 

made-having this was-said that, ^my clients-to great income will-be, 

so mari jebai.’ Baba-ni kabi, ‘jo am“dam buibai so 

that destroyed %oill-go’ The-saint-by it-ioas-said, ‘what income loill-be that 
bam debai.’ Tab nau-nl - pbir bat , banai ke, 

toe (1) will-gwe.’ Then the-barber-by again toord {excuse) was-made that, 
‘bam duniyidari-mi jo cbaritra dekb-ay^bai, so tumbl 

‘ we {I) loorldly-affairs-in what actions having-seen-sliall-come, that to-you 

batair^ne par-'bai. Jabba-i nabl' batay^bo, tabba-i lot-a/baT.’ 

to-explain will-fall. When-even not you-will-explain, then-even I-shall-return.’ 

Tab do-a esi kab-ki chal-daye.' 

Then both such said-having we7if-off. 


Ek mukam-pe nau bajar-sg sab samaii Ig-kg 


One place-at 

tlie-barher tlie-marhet-from 

all materials iohen-h 

ovlng 

babar karbo. 

Tab 

ba-ue 

kabi 

ke, ‘ 

kdua-u cbaritra bam-ng 

uabi 

out came. 

Then 

him-by 

it-was-said 

that, 

‘ any action me-by 

not 

dekbo-bai.’ 

To 

ka 

dekbat-bai 

ke 

ek dak cbali-jat-bai. 

dr 

heen-seen-has.’ 

Then 

what 

seeing-he-is 

that 

a post going-along-is. 

and 


dik-kg sipai ‘cbala-cbal’ kabat cbalo-jat-bai. Eso dekb-kg 

the-post-to a-peon ‘get-on-get-on’ saying going-along-is. Such seen-having 

bo deran-pe ao, or, jab . dd-u janl teti banay-kbay-kl tayyar 

he lodging-to came, and, when both persons bread made-eaten-having ready 

bbaye, tab uaii-ug kabi ke, ‘ baba, ek bat bam 

became, then the-barber-by it-ioas-said that, ‘ Holy-Sir, one thing I 

dekb aye-bai, so batao.’ Uu-ug kabi, ‘kabo.’ Tab ba-ng 
having-seen come-am, that explain’ ■ Him-by it-toas-said, ‘ say.’ Then himx-by 

kabi ke, ‘ek dSk cbali-jat-bai, or sipai “chala-cbal” 

if-was-said that, ‘ a post going-along-is, and a-peon “ get-on-get-on ” 
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kabat 

cbald-jat-bai. Ta-kd 

may“nd 

batad.’ 

Un-ne 

kabi. 

saying 

going-along-is. That-of 

the-meaning 

explain.’ 

Him-by 

it-icas-said 

‘ turn 

ply dabd, bam 

kabat-bai. 

Sund. 

Ja 

sabir-mi eb 

‘you 

{my-)feet shampoo, 1 

telling-am. 

Hear. 

This 

city-in a 


sahiikar-ki bahu bari kabul-surat hai, or ba-ko khamind paddes-me 

merchant-of wife very beautiful is, and her-of the-hushand far-country-in 

h.ai. Ba ek din ap^ni biradari-mg bnlani gai-hati. Jab nti-sl 

is. She one day her-own relations-in on-invitation gone-had. When there-from 

loti, to Sdbi pan! a5. Ba ek Mnsalman-ke gbar-mi ap'^ne 

slie-returned, then storm rain came. She a Musalmdn-of house-in her-own 
gbar-ke dbokbe-sg gbns-gai. Jab ba-ni jani ke jo bamaro 

house-of mistahe-from entered. When her-hy it-ioas-hnoion that this my 

gbar nabiya, tab bil“bilay-ki ap“ne gbar-kS bbaji. Itte-mi 

house ' is-not, then horrified-heing her-own house-to she-fled. Meanwhile 

Musalman mk“r6. Ba-n§ kabi, “ ja kann-ki drat hamare 

the-Musalmdn came-out. Sun-hy it-was-said, “ this whom-of wife my 
inakan-mg ghns-M. Dekhd cbabiyi.” Tab bo babi-ke picbbn-picbbn 
house-in entered. To-see is-proper.” Then he (hy-him) her-of after-after 
chal-kg ba-ke gbar-pe jay-kl pata snrak lagao. Bekbi 

goyie-having her-of house-on gone-having clue trace icas-applied. It-was-seen {-by-him) 
ke, “ja orat-ke gbar-ml kod ad“mi nabiyS. Kou eso upay karl 

that, “ this woman-of house-in any man is-not. Some such device to-mahe\ 

cbabiyi ja-sg ja-ks ap“ne gbar-mi dar-li." Bo 

is-proper which-from this-one . my-own house-in I-may-put.'” He {by-him) 
sabir-ml jay-bl ek bbatiyari-ke mora-kB das pacbis rupayya 

the-city-in gone-having an innkeeper's lad ten twenty-five rupees 

de-kl bay sikbad, dr janane nrb^na pib“ray-ki bad“sab-ke 

given-having him it-was-taught, and woman's clothing put-on-having the-king-of 

dar®bar-ine pinas-mi baitbay-ki libay-gad. Sabnkar-ki 

court-in palanquin-in caused-to-sit-having got-him-taken-away. The-merchant-of 
babn-ke naw-se arji ' dai ke, “ mi sabukar-s5 raji 

wife-of name-by a-petition was-given that, “ I the-merchant-with content 
nabl bd. Mi Musalman-^ raji bd.” Bad^’sab-ni kabi ke, 
not am: I the-Musalmdn-with content am." The-king-by it-was-said that, 
“Hindu-kd ese Mnsalman na bbayi cbabiye.” Jab na mani, 

“ a-Hindu-to thus a- Musalman not to-become is-proper." When not she-heeded, 

tab kabi ke, “ kal pbir arji diyo.” Tab phir 

then it-was-said that, “ to-morrow again petition give." Then again 
dns^re din. ba-ni arji dai. Bad®sab-n.i pbir tis^re 

{on-)the-second day him-by petition was-given. The-king-by again the-third 
din-ki - kabi. Ab sabukar-ki babu-kd kbabar bhai ke, “ mere 

day-of it-was-said. How the-merchant-of wife-to news became that, “ my 
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nam-se mere lebe-ki arji dai-gai-bai.” Ba-D.e ap®iie 
name-hy my tcihing-of petition gi/oen-heen-has" Ser-hy her-own 

libay^be-ko dak ramane kari-bai.’ 

causing-to-tahe-for a-post dispatched been-made-has' 

So Gbasi-ram baba kabat-bai ke, ‘itti bat to 
So Ghdsl-rdm the-saint sa/ying-is that, ‘ so-much affair indeed heen-has, 

jo bam-Re kabi. Ab j5 iiai buibai s5 bam kabat-bai koj 

what me-hy loas-said. Noio what new vnll-be that I telling-am that, 

saberg bo sahukar ay-jehai, or bad^sah-ke dar^bar-me ba 

in-the-morning that merchant will-arrive, and the-king-of court-in that 

6rat-ke nam-sg arji lag^bai. Soi sahukar pabuch-jebai, or 

woman-of name-by petition will-be-broughf-up. That merchant will-arrive, and 
bad“sah-s5 b5t jor-ki kib®bai ke, “bajur, ja Qrat 

the-king-to hands folded-having will-say that, “ Your- Majesty, this womanifby') 
bamaro mal jo jabi dbaro-bai, batay-de ; pbir cbali-jay.” 
my pi'operty lohich where heen-placed-has, let-her-show ; again let-her-go-away 

Jab ba orat nikar^bai, tab sahukar kib“bai ke, “bajur, 
When that woman will-come-out, then the-merchant will-say that, “ Your-Majesty, 
ja bamari orat nabiyS, Dekbi cbabiyg ke kon hai.” Jab bad“sah 

this my wife is-not. To-see is-proper that who she-is.” When the-king 

dekh®bai, t5 bba'tiyare-ko mora nikar'‘bai. Tab bad®sab ba 

will-see, then the-innkeeper-of lad will-come-out. Then the-king that 

Musabnan dr mdra-kd dbar“ti-mi garay-debai, or sahukar ap*ue 

Musalmdn and lad the-ground-in will-bury, and the-merchant his-own 

gbar-kd cbald-jebai.’ 

house-to will-go.’ 


kbamind-ke 

husband 


bui-gai, 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

The Saiut Baba Gbasi-ram once asked his barber, Put-bulaki, to accompany him on 
a pilgrimage. The barber took counsel with bis wife, and refused on the ground that be 
would lose the large income which be got from bis other clients. The Saint replied that 
he would make good any loss on that account. Then the barber tried to get off by saying 
be would go on condition that the Saint promised to explain every circumstance which 
he might see on the way, and that if be ever failed to do so, be would immediately let him 
return. To this the Saint agreed. 

At one place at which they stopped, the barber went to market to buy pro'visions, 
and saw nothing about which be could ask the holy man, till on the way home he 
noticed a postman going along, urged by a peon, who kept saying ‘ hasten, hasten.’ So 
when he had come to their lodging, and both had finished their meal, he said to the 
Saint, ‘ Holy Sir, I have seen something which I wish you to explain.’ ^ What is it,’ 
was the answer. Said the barber, ‘ I saw a postman going along, and a peon urging him, 
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saying “ hasten, hasten.” What is the meaning of that ? ’ The Saint said, ‘ I will tell 
you while you shampoo my feet. Now, listen. In this city there is a very beautiful 
merchant’s wife, whose husband is away on a journey. One day she went on invitation 
to her own people, and on the way home was overtaken by a heavy storm of wind and 
rain. The consequence was that she mistook her road, and went into a Musalman’s house 
instead of her own. As soon as she discovered her mistake she was horrified and ran off 
to her own house. The Musalman saw her, and wondered Avho she could be. So he 
made up his mind to find out, and followed her to her home. There he made enquiries, 
and found out that there was no man there. So he determined to make up some device 
by which he could get her into his own house. He went into the city and got hold of an 
innkeeper’s lad, to whom he gave ten or twenty rupees, and instructed him as to how he 
should act. Then he dressed him in women’s clothes and brought him to the court of 
the king in a palanquin. There the pretended woman put in a petition under the name 
of the merchant’s wife to this effect, “ I am tired of the merchant, and want to live with 
the Musalman.” The king said that it was not right that a Hindu should become a 
Musalman, but when the pretended woman would not listen to his remonstrances, he 
told her' to come to-morrow. The next day the lad put in a petition again, and the king 
•told him to come again the next day. In the meantime the news came to the merchant’s 
wife that a false petition had been put in in her name, so she has dispatched a postman 
to call her husband.’ 

The Saint continued, ‘ So much for what has occurred. I have told you what has 
happened. Now I shall tell you what is going to happen. To-morrow morning the 
merchant will come, and the petition in his wife’s name will again be presented. At the 
.same moment the merchant will arrive, and with folded hands will say, “ Your Majes%, 
if this woman will tell me where she has stowed away my property, she may go her 
way.” Then the false woman will have to get out of the palanquin, and the merchant 
will say, “ Your Majesty, this is not my wife. Justice demands that you should enquire 
who she is.” Then the king will enquire, and she will turn out to be the innkeeper’s 
lad. Then the king will bury alive the Musalman and the lad, and the merchant will o'o 
in peace to his own house.’ 
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bundelT of west jalaun. 

The follomiig folktale comes from western Jalaun, and illustrates the patois of that 
portion of the district. Out of the 360,129 speakers of Standard Buudelr in Jalaun, it 
is estimated that about 20,000 speak this patois. It was incorrectly entered as Bhadauri 
in the original Bough List of the Jalaun dialects. It has nothing to do with that dialect, 
which is a misture of Bundeli and Braj. 

The principal distinction between the dialect of the west of Jalaun and that of the 
rest of the district is that the pronunciation is much broader. Ai and au are preferred 
to e and o respectively. Thus, we have pai, not pe, on ; item as well as ho, of ; hau as 
w^l as hd, the sign of the accusative-dative ; Mu, you are ; cMlau and gmu, he went ; 
haithau, he sat ; karau, he was made ; barau, great. There is the same fluctuation of 
vowel sounds that we have noticed in Central Jalaun. Thus, all ; huhut, manyj 
puhuohan, to arrive. In the pronouns, ‘ he, that,’ is ha, not hb, and ‘this ’ is ja, not jo. 
The oblique forms are hd and jd, as in the Standard Dialect. The plural of ja, who, 
hjdy. 

The specimen is a folktale relating one of the wit-contests between the Emperor • 
Akbar and his famous minister Birbal. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundEli. ’(West oe District Jaiaen.) 

% I cT^ % iTfTTW 

cTT-^ I c{^ fifiT ^rft # 

% I cfw #fT^r-% '^z ^ % i 

♦ 

^HT5i¥ I ^ Wf-€ ff 

I m ^T^TT-^ ^ m m ^ 1 ^ 1 ^-% f^rr^-^ ^rr^ ^z^ 1 
^ f^i c(^ # 1 : ’^k-^ igf^T% \. 

^ ly wix-m ^ 5T kri cf^ iih-% 

f^^TT^-% ff^JT T3t ^ 

4 t ^Tf¥^T-€! ^tW I ^ ^Z^ Tilt I ^ 

e\ ♦ , 

^z^ ^ l¥ 1 fWkK ^3T ^ I 

^T f kf-'% kRkrC f^f ^ ^-€f 

# ^rcR I ^ 15^ krf T ifTTFT-^ f^TT- 

# 1 Twx nm ^TT^ \ ^ Tnr ^r ’^cit 

C\ 

^ ^rkf I ^ I ^ t 

1%^ piTT ^ krw ^ wi W-^ fkiT 

^ ifk-# pTT T^T-W: m w^ \ c!^ 

IT^T^r-^ ^ f pk t^T^T ? i 

\ ^ WT ff^ ^ri^r \ f^^Ti 

^ wt I cfw wit-m^wxj wm ^ I 

wit ^ mk fM 1^ ! ^T-% 

I ^A-% 1 cTT-lf w I fm t%-t ^ ; 

^ kf #k^-^ nA if ^ I x{^ wit # kt kt^ 

• 4kk kr^k cn-k! m wrc l¥ i ctw % krokiT 


/ 
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#tT3T-^ ! ^TW^ fh7r-€! firi ^ 13 ^ ^ ^ 

% { 'fir-% ^ I ^ if 

^ # ITT-^ ^ gH-% 

iS" 5r I m inT5i-% lift ^ flTi iticr-# fWt- 

^ f%l-^^ 1# % 1 #C ^ 5 T flcT lim ^ H 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

BundEli. (West oe District Jaia-Rn.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ber bassay aur Biran baitb.e-hate. Bassay-ne 

One time theSmperor and Blrhal seated-voere. The-Emperor-hy 

Biran-se pucbbi kai, ‘ pet kaiin-ko barau bai ? ’ Tab Biran-ne 

JBlrbal-to it-icas-asked that, ‘belly wliom-of large is?' Then Blrbal-by 

kabi kai, ‘Mab^raj, ja-kau jaisau dil ta-kau taisau pet.’ 

it-was-said that, ‘ 0-great-hing, lohom-of as-large form him-of so-large belly? 

Tab bassay-ne pbir kabi kai, ‘ nai, batao sab-ti baran 

Then the-Emperor-by again it-was-said that, ‘ no, tell all-than large 

pet kaun-kan bai ? ’ Tab Biran-ne kabi kai, ' sib-tl baran 

belly whom-of is ? ’ Then Eirbal-by it-was-said that, ‘ all-than large 

pet tau jimidar-kO bai.’ Ab bass^y-ne kabi kai, 

belly then the-landholder-of is? Now the-Emperor-by it-was-said that, 

‘ batao, Jimidar-ko pet kaisi barau bai.’ ‘ Achcbbi, batayMiai,’ 

‘ tell-me, the-landholder-of belly how large is? ‘ Very-good, I-shall-tell? 
Ja kab-kl Biran ek dina kau gaw-ke , jimidaran-ke MyE 

this said-having Blrbal one day a-certain village-of landholder s-of mar 

jay duke. Jab Biran dar“bar-mi na gaye tab bassay^-ne 

going hid-himself. When BirbaJ- court-in not went then the-?Emperor-by 

bulaibe-k5 ad^mi patba5. "Jab na mile, tab ap^ne 

calling-for men were-sent. When not he-was-found, then Ms-own 

raj-bbar-mi, aui aura-u desan-mi dbnraua pubucbaye. Jab 

fiingdom-entire-in, and other-too counvries-in searchers were-despatched. When 

dbBr-dhSt-ki bar-gaye aur na mile tab bassay-ne 

/ sea7'ched-searGhed-having they-were-tired and not he-was-found then the-iEmigeror-by 

bubut-se buk^ra magaye, aur, un-kau taul-ke, gawan-gawan-ks 

marvy-vei'y goats wei'e-sent-for, and, them weighed-having, villages-villages-of 

jimidaran-ke biyS patbaye, , aur kabi kai, ‘ in-k6 cbbe 

landholders-of near they-were-sent, and it-was-said that, ‘ these siw 

mabina-lo kbub cbarabi. Akelo taul-mi " na barban pawg. 

months-for tcell feed. ^ But %ceight-in not to-increase ihey-may-get. 

Taul barb%aij t5 barau dand daibai.’ Sab jimid^r 

{If-)weight increase, then great punishment I-will-give.' dll landholders 

TOL. IX, PAUT I. , , 2 K 
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Biraii hate. 


ap*nau ap^nau upaw s5chan lage. Ja giw-ml 

their-own, fhmr-own device to-thinh began. What village-in Blrhal was, 

hua-ke jimidar Hn-ke dhigS gaye, aur an-sS kahi kai, ‘ja-kau 

^ ere-of landholder's Inm-of near went, and liim-to it-ioas-said that, ‘ this-of 

jatan batao.’ Biran-ne kahi, ‘ beh“ra-mg-ti ek bhira \ magay-ki 

means telV Blrhal-hy it-icas-said, ‘ forest-in-from 'one tool/ sent-for-liaving 

buk»ra-ke age badhay-dew. Phir bay kbub cbarao. ' Ba dar-ke 

goaf-of before tie-up. Then ' him 

marl kabba-G na cbePbai, aa 

on-account ever-even not will-be-healthy, nor 

Un logan-ne aiso-i karau. Jab 

Those people-by so-even it-was-done. When 

magaye aur taule-gaye, to sib 


well feed. Se fear-of 
taul-te jada barh®bai.’ 


o V 

were-sent-for and weighed-were, 
ja-mi Biran bate, ba 


was 


which-in Birbal 

paua-bhar 

one- quarter-of-a-seer-full 
jimidaran-s5 kahi 
landholder s-to it-was-said 

Un-ne kahi, 

Them-by it-was-said, 


that 

kam 
less 

kai, 
that, 

bamare 

‘us-of 


gbur“ki 


liao.i 
bring. ^ 

bari 

much 


weight-by much will-increase.^ 

cbbe mabina-ml sib bukVa 

six months-in all goats 

tau taul-ti barbe, aur 

then all verily weight-by increased, and 

gaw-ke jimidaran-kau buk-ra taulauti 
village-of landholders-of goat by-weighmg 

karbau. Tab bassay-ne iin 

came-out. Then the-Brnpcror-by those 
^‘tumare biyl Birau bai; un-kl 

‘you-of near Birbal is; him 

b.iya naiya.’ Bassay-ue 

near he-not-is.’ The-Bmperor-by 

dikbM, tau-ii un-ne na bataye. Tab bassav tip 

tUn-U 

kalu hi, ‘bui-ra Kyg kam bhaau?' Vn-M hM ’i, ■ 

iai, 

We biya buk« patbae-haa Bk-n. eb^tou kaobla 

dueosea goat oent-wm. Mim-iy grass, etc. 

Abbai nek obetau-hai. ta-sai kam bhaan-bai.’ 

H-ov, weU well-u-is, that-from less heeome-has.’ 

^ .aise -1 kaiyak upaw kare. 

oj-t ms-nature-even several 

■n- , ^ dev^ees loere-employed. 

Biran-kau patau na lagau. Tab iraE- t • 

Blrbal-of clue not was-found Ti v ^ 

■o. , n^mjaund. Then %t-was-said that, ‘if 

Biran babe ta-ks ai- t •- ’ s' 

Sirlal ioUl-bring Kim-io one thoZZ 

those landholders Xirhal prldZd ’ TO 

.T T»?“a 

)net, and it-was-asJced that ‘ ,mv te. Ham-ne tau 

that. you ushere ooneealed-were. > Me-hy oeriVy 


‘ us-of near 

uaT kbaau. 
not was-eaten. 


y-ne 
fhe-Empetor-by 


anything 

|Mr 

hen 

Akell 

But 

kou 

anybody 

Tab*’ 

T^en 
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sib mixlak 
all countries 
tau hi! 

’eerily here 


dhur-darau.’ Tab Biran-ne kahi kai, ‘ham 

have-heen-searched-outl Then Birial-by it-was-said that, ‘ I 

kos-bhar-pai in jimidaran-ke ghar-mi dnke-te. Bekho, 

a-hds-full-at these landholders-qf house-in hid-tvas. See, 


jimidar-kan kit“ii6 barau pet hai kai ham-ko dukaye-rahe ; 

■ a-landholder-of how large belly is that me they-concealing-remained ; 

anr tum-ne mnlak bhar dhSr-daran., tau-u hamai na pao/ 

and you-by country ’whole was-searched-out, then-even for-me not it-was-foundd 


Tab bassay-ne kahi kai, ‘ Biran, turn 

Then the-Emperor-by it-was-said that, ‘ Blrbal, you 

Jimidar-kau - pet sib-ti barau hai.’ Aur un 

The-landholder-of belly all-than large is.’ And those 


sachi kahat-hau. 
truth s’peahing-are, 
jimidaran-kS buhut 
landholders-to great 


inam dao. 
reward was-given. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time the Emperor Akbar and Birbal were seated together, and the 
Emperor asked Birbal what people had big bellies. Birbal replied that it depended on 
the size o£ the man. ‘ But,’ said the Emperor, ‘ who has the biggest belly of all ? ’ ‘A 
landlord,’ said Birbal. ‘ Tell me,’ said the Emperor, ‘ why you say that a landlord has the 
biggest belly.’ ‘Very well, I shall tell,’ and with these words Birbal went and hid 
himself in a village close by owned by some landlords. When he did not appear in court 
next day, the Emperor sent for him, but he could not be found. Then he had search 
made throughout his own kingdom, and other countries also, but without avail. 

i, Then the Emperor got a lot of goats, and after having them weighed, had one sent 
to each village, owned by landlords, in his kingdom with this order, ‘ Eeed this goat 
well for six months, but take care that it does not increase in weight. If its weight 
increases, I shall punish you severely.’ All the landlords began to think of some 
device or other for carrying out His Majesty’s behest, and those whd owned the village in 
which Birbal was hidden came to him, and asked him what they were to do. ‘ Send,’ 
said he, ‘ to the jungle and fetch a wolf. Tie it in front of the goat, to whom you must 
offer plenty of food. His fear of the wolf will prevent his eating, and he will pine away 
and won’t increase in weight.’ They followed his advice, and at the end of the six 
months*^ all the goats were sent for by the Emperor and weighed in his presence. AH 
the obhet goats had increased in weight, but the one brought by the landlords of the 
(■village in which Birbal was hidden . was a quarter of a seer less than it was before. 
Then the Emperor felt sure that Birbal was hiding with them, and told them to produce ^ 
hira. They denied that he was with them, and, no matter how much the Emperor 
browbeat them, they stuck to their denial. Then he .^sked them how it was that their 
.goat had become less in weight. ‘Because,’ said they, ‘it was sick when it was sent 
to us.’ * ‘ 

, In the same way the Emperor tried several other tricks but failed to get a clue as to 
where .Birbhl was. EihaUy he offered a reward of one thousand rupees to whoever 

von. IX, TAUT I. * . 3x2 
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brought Birbal to him, and those rery landlords did so. As Birhal approached the 
Emperor rose and embraced him, and asked him where he had been hidden. ‘I searched 
in erery land for you, but without result.’ ‘Sire,’ replied Birbal, ‘I have beeh the 
whole time in the house of one of these landlords, a couple of miles from this palace, 
bee, now, how big is the heUy of a landlord. These men kept me safely concealed, while 
our Majesty searched out the whole country, and could not find me.’ Then the 
Emperor replied, ‘ Birhal, you speak the truth. A landlord’s belly is the biggest of ah.’ 
He then gave rich rewards to these landlords. 
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BUNDElT of HAMIRPUR. 

The language of the central portion of Hamirpur is the same as the standard 
•Bundeli of Jhansi. This will he evident from a perusal of the first few lines of a local 
version of the Parable which are given below. We may note the form mau-ka, to me, 
which in Jhansi would be md-kfS. The change of mo to mau is merely a matter of 
spelling as explained in the introduction to the dialect. The ka instead of khd is due to 
the influence of the corrupt Awadhi spoken immediately to the East. So is mbro instead 


•of merd. 

The dialects spoken in Hamirpur are as follows : — 

Standard Bundeli spoken by 884,000 

Lodhantl 98,000 

Knndri 1 1,000 

Banapbaii . . 5,000 

Tirhari 3,000 

Hindustani ............ 12,000 

Other languages . . . . . . . . , ' . . 720 


518,720 


Of these Banaphari and Tirhari are (in this district) not forms of Bundeli, but are 
based on Eastern Hindi mixed with Bundeli forms. They have been already dealt with 
under the head of Eastern Hindi (see Vol. VI, pp. 140, 142, and 146). Kundri is spoken 
hoth in Hamirpur and Banda, on the banks of the Ken, which forms the boundary 
between the two districts. On the Banda side it is Eastern Hindi mixed with Bundeli, 
and has been described under the former language (Vol. VI, pp. 162 ff.). The 
'Kundri of Hamirpur is described below on pp. 527 ff. as it has a Bundeli basis, though 
/.mixed with Eastern Hindi. 


V 


I 
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Central Group. 


n® 5 ^* ^ ^ (Bktkict, 

’J’T-t-S * aW> ^ ^ V *n^RiTR-cr ^ ftr .j gr 

3It ’TO ^ fhl ;|t firgl g,Tl I aa aaS 

” ' ■* S’ <wl m "" 

transliteration and translation. 

laUft-tp rl;^ 7 


jace-te do 
One man-of two 
'ai 

‘ O sir, ^ 

mil'^bai-a'wai. ji^j^ 

^^t-ii-be-obfained. Then 


do iuwar te. 

sons were. 2 
mau-iS dban-mi-se 
^^-to loealth-in-from 


UQ-ne 


ErpTiT,,-, .j- ‘ 

Jiaclihu dinan bbaye-te M u .- 

vTJd^ %t 

A~. r ir:?: 

aaan wars-daro. 

toeeith vias-sqnandered. 


ap^no 

his-own 


Eaure-ne 
The-younger-by 

jb moro 
^ what my 

b dhan 


maPtan-tl Jcaj 
father-to it-was-said’ 

tisa hoy, go 
sJiare may-be, that 

dao. 


mm-by his-own wealfh i * ?• 

tZZer .T Z, 

-luca pan-me din vi,- - ‘ 

-X, z zz 
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BUNDELT of east GWALIOR. 

To the west of the District of Jhaasi lies the Gwalior Agency of Central India . 
Along the northern half of the border it is separated from, that Agency by the State of 
Datia which belongs to the Bundelkhand Agency, but towards the south, in what formed 
•the old District of Lalitpur, it marches directly with the Gwalior State. 

The Gwalior Agency now includes the old Guna Agency, which lies to its south. 
TTe may say, as a broad statement that the main language of the original Gwalior Agency 
(excluding the old Guna Agency) is the mixed form of Bundeli known as Bhadauri, to 
be described later on, and that of the old Guna Agency is the Malwi dialect of Bajasthani. 
The old Gwalior Agency principally consists of w hat may be called the home districts of 
the Gwalior State. The main language of these districts is therefore Bhadauri. 

Where, however, the Gwalior State marches with the District of Jhansi, i.e. along 
the western border of the old District of Lalitpur, and, again, going south along the 
western border of the Saugor District, the languige is the standard Bundeli of Jhansi. 
It is spoken in the Gwalior Districts of Ohanderi, Mungaoli, and in the eastern half of 
Bhilsa District, by an estimated number of 200,000 people. 

The following folktale comes from the Bhils i District, and may be taken as a 
■specimen. 
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[No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Ce ntral Group.. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDEii. (State, Gwalior.). 

^ I 2fT-% ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

'5?^ ’qrft ^x\^ qf^: i ^ 

^cT f%^TT | 

1 ^ ^ TO rz^\ft-^^ ^ ^ I 

wq ^ f^*T ftcT ^Q: ^ q% ^2T-% feqif)'-^ I qx-^f Tjqr 

TO ^ 1 crq ^rq^-t qT^-% fm f%qTq 

TOr-% ^ Wl^-^ w q <ft I TO ^-iRt I HT-I Tjm-% 
fqTO^ m qifr t TMt ¥Tnk fmm qtT To 

^ ki" qrrqr fqqr i Tr^fi-q ^qq ^onix-% 

qjft f% fTOXff qtT 1 

i;TqT qfT-^ ^qNr-X? ^ t% qi-^ ^Tt^-% qfft fqf qiq ^ 

^ 'qr^q-^ qi^ ^wq^ qq 
fm % qm-'^ ^-% 5ifq;c qq-T? I %r TOq-^ 

>w-? w:-^ ^ TT^r-^ ^ «RiT-fn^ % to ^ 

sifT T?^^raKl-% I ^ ^TIRT TO TO .f TTO-% TO-^IT TO 

TOTO ^ 'TOR-Wt femt #C ^RTO fsf 3 TTO TO% 3 TO-« 

^ fti TO ^ TO-€r ^ l¥ff I TO-t ^?r 

TO-% «Tq^-TO-t firarti-t fro-^ TO f% % 

STTO-TOf I TO TO5I-% fttltfr.^ 51# ^ ^ 

TOf TO I 5JT ^ fit5 5# ^ TO T#l II 


I 
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L No. 6.1 


INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


•Bundeli. 


■^'ESTERN HIKDI. 


Central Group. 


iJk sahukar 
One banker 
Ba-ne 


transliteration and translation. 

T^- - 


(State, Gwaiiou.) 


ap“iie 


l 2 .Z. ■I'!!". 


- « 

z fz X 

mare rakhsihhore. Pan*mesar-l-- .- .** ‘”°* 

separately were-hept-apart. r d ^ar^ji-se sahukar 

A«r be chare lal betac ne -I Z- - ae-tmker 

And thoK fovn rubier . . -JP"™ dhar-dae. 


And tlo,e four ruUeo sons-by Z 

^ one oasket-tn were-kenf. 


Jab 

TFhen 

dekbo. 


kuohh din bit-gae 
sow ^ days had-pmed 


liato. “Tab 5 

was. Then themselves-amo'di 

‘sibay bam cbaran-ke auJ 

‘except us four other 

taun , le-gayd?’ Ta-pai 

ioho took-away ? ’ There-upon 

kabi, be Bajaj bamaro 

t-vm-smd, ‘0 Kmg, our 

Jal TnilA 

^ue o,iiv 


bare 

the-elder 


^ekbo. Ba-mi ek laV w I . 

was’-seen. ThaUi^i , 

eb.S.ne “1“ 

•o«-®o* th2 XZpt 

kahu-ko khabar na fi. T,a ^ , 

«o< Xo 'to. 

Baja-ke pas niaw-fco gae aur v e- 

,usUoo.M Xnlsnt, 7nd uXlodd. 

™ph ta. am la ate her ki M 


beta-ne 

son-by 


equally 

jind^gi-ko 

Ufe-for 

mar-gad. 

died. 


tipari-ko 

fhe-basket 


jnsiioe do, and ruby so search that fh a 
cbor-ki laj rabe’ -p-- ^ ^<^yWonnd 

w XIX XL 

Zt. ‘XX Xf... 7 na 


.r j£ar, nabl-to an mni r,« , 

deotsf do. otberootse food 22r Zt XZf 

tta.ia la-hi ±- ■■,. . . 


diwan-se 
minis fer-to 
kbaftgo.’ 


kabi 

it-was-sak 


f^aja ja-bi s§ch-mi to ki I 

The-king this-cery anxiety-in was that 

ki, are bap, ja njaw mde sanp. 
Mat, ‘O father, fhh decision to-me eul. 

aT pacbhe rnnkh-bar cbbor-dae ki 

r osp four-of after spies were-set tha 

VOL. IX, part 1. '' 


ki ba-ki 
that his 

sanp-de.’ 

entrust.' 


i mori-ne kabi 

daughter-by it-was-sau 

/ mori-ne 

^nd ihe-daughter-l 
' bin-ki bat-ebit 

they their conversatio 

■6 L 
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PHn-ke khabar 
hearing information 
bliai’-dai ki, 
it- was- filled that, 

ba-se doki 

her-from concealed 

bbay 
fear 

tij)ari 
basket 


det-rabe. 
might-he-giving. 

‘ Raja-ki beti 

‘ the-hing-of daughter 

nabi rab-sakat-bai.’ 
not remain-cand 
an cbaran-ke man-par kbub 

those four-of mind-on well 

lalan snddbi 
rubies along-with 


Mukh^baran-ne bin 
The-spies-by those 

antar-giyani 
internal-hnower 

Jab 

When the-daughter-by her-oiin 
jamae-lao, tau cbaran-ko 

had-been-impressed, then 


cbaran-ke man-me 
four-of mind-in 

bai ; kbi bat 
is ; any thing 

mori-ne ap'^no 


aur 

and 


ap ne sam ne 
herself befoi^e 


to-day 

lal 

rubies 

bin-ko 

■them-to 


rat-ko lal berege.’ Aur 

night-at rubies will-search.'’ And 

niare kar-ke, aur kucbh 

separate made-hacing, and some 


dae 

they-were-gioen 


ki 

that 


be 

they 


tipai*i-me 

basket-in 


bulay-ke kabi 

calling it-was-said 

rat-ke bakbat 

night-of time 

ap®ne-pas-se 
her-own-near-from 

dalat-jag. 

dropping-may-continue. 


the-four-to 
ki, ‘ bam 
that, ‘ I 

adbere-mi 

darkness-in 

milay-ke 

mixed-haring 

Tab 


Then 


saban-ne 

lalan-ko 


tipari-me 

all-by 

rubies-icith-referenee-to 

basket-into 

gene 

to ek 

lal 

barbo. 

they-counted 

then one 

ruby 

increased. 

mil-gao ; 

aur chor-ki 

laj 

rabi. 

were-found ; 

and fhe-thief-of 

honoi' 

remained. 


dale aur jab 

it-was-dropped and when 

Ja surat-se lal 

This manner-from rubies 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

Once upon a time there was a banker, with four sons and great wealib. While be 
was yet.abre be divided his property equally amongst bis four children,’ except four 
rubies wliicb be kept for himself as long as be lived. At God’s appointed time the bank- 
er died, and bis sons put the four rubies by in a basket. After some time had elapsed 
the eldest son looked into the basket and found one ruby missing. So be and bis 
brothers discussed who coubi be the thief, and came to the conclusion that he must have 
been one of the four, as no one else bad been aware where the jewels bad been put. So they ' 
agreed to go to the king, and they made the following petition to him : ‘ Your Majesty ' 
do justice among us and baye the ruby found ; but in such a manner that the face of the 
tiiief may be saved.’ The king told bis minister to comply with the request, and added 
that be would neither eat nor di’ink till the matter was settled. 

Seemg His Majesty troubled over the affair his daughter .addressed him, aid said 
■ 0 father, make over the settlement of tins to me.' She then set spies to watch thi 
brothers, and to report to her what they might be saying amongst themselyes The 
spies were moreover instructed to flU the minds of the four with the idea that the 
princess could read a man’s inmost thoughts. When the princess had thoronirhlv filled ’ 
their heaats with the fear of her supernatural power, she sent for . them and directed 
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them to bring along the basket and the three remaining gems. When they came she 
told them that she intended to look for the missing stone that night. Accordingly, 
when night fell and it was quite dark, she took the three rubies out of the basket, and 
mixed them up with some of her own. She then gave them all to the four brothers, and 
told them to drop the whole lot into the basket. They did so, and after they had 
finished, the rubies were counted, and one more was found than the princess had given. 
In this way the stolen ruby was recovered, and at the same time the face of the thief 
was saved. 


VOL. IX, PAST I. 
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bundelt of orchha. 


Tlie Bundeli of the western portion of the Bnndelkhand Agency, which lies to the 
east of the former British District of Lalitpnr, and consists of the State of Orchha, and 
the Jagirs of Tori Batehpur, Bijna, Banka Pahari, and Dharwai, is the standard form 
of the dialect. It has a few local peculiarities, of which we may note the following. 
The oblique plural of strong adjeotiyes sometimes ends in m or e, as in ap'^nm or 
own ; dhar^, placed, agreeing in each case with a noun in the oblique plural. The usual 
sign of the accusatire-datiye is km, kau, or kha (not khd ) ; of the agent, nai ; and of 
the instrumental-ablative sat Unai is used to mean ‘ to them ’, or (respectfully) ‘ to 
him.’ The nominative of the reflexive pronoun is apun, he himself, or they themselves. 
The sign of the conjunctive participle is kat, as in uth-kai, having arisen. Note the 
contracted form rat, remaining. Note also that like kahl, he said, pMchhl, he asked, is 
always in the feminine, agreeing with Mt, understood. These peculiarities are illustrated 
in the accompanying folktale, which has been prepared by Eai Sahib Kashi Pershad, 
Vakil, Oharkhari. 



INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 


DunbEli. (State, Oechha.) 

lift HT ^ ^ I ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^:crft 

TTct I # tt#r fm gW ^T^-f wm tci-% i 

^ wm ^rDf ^Tf I IW-TT^ ^ ¥t^ I 

^ ^ '^ifr ! % iT^ 

^ t ^ ^ WTZ-^ "m WVfl^ 

^ \ ^ xjf % ^ rm wim ^ i 

^ ^nRTi^-f' \ ^W tNr-W m 

^ i:r^ ^lTt-€r t% WPm 

^ f%TO5r w^ 1 ^ mK ft-f Is T% I ^ m 

CT^ WZ ^ I oRTTw4^^C^ 

^ flr^TT^-^ ^f«Tt ^ flrrg-i' ^ i #cfwcimft 

mwm fl^rd f% H ^WTH ^ ^ 1 ^ fN-Wf%TOw-W 

^ ^ fiRT 

I ^ #-%" f%TOW-% TTO ^ ttt 

fm<m-^ fir ^ ^ ^ ^-% I ^ fm • 

f?TO-^-W ^ I ^ ^ f% t% ftcT- 

¥ fRrt wr ^ II 
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[ No. 7.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 


BuNDELi. (State, Orohha.) 

9 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek berai ek 

batbi mar-gawo-to. 

Jab 

u-kau ji 

Jam-raj-kai 

One time one 

elephant 

died-had. 

When 

his sold 

Jamrdj -to 

gawo, tau 

un-nai 

pBcbbi 

kai, ‘ tai 

it^nau 

barau bai 

aur adbui 

went, then 

Mm-by 

it-was-asked 

that, ‘ thou 

so 

large art 

and man 

jo it“nau 

lial^kau 

bai, u-ke 

bas-mai 

kaye 

rat.’ 

Hatbi-kau 

who so 

small 

is, his 

subjection-in 

•why 

livest.’ The-elephant-of 

ji bolo 

ki, 

‘ tumai 

mur^dan-saa 


kam parat-bai ; abai 

soul spoke 

that, 

‘ to-thee 

dead-bodies-with business falls; 

now-even 

jiudan-sai 

kam nabf 

paro.’ Jam -raj 

soobe ki, 

‘ jinda kaise 


livin g-beings-wifh 
liot huhai ? ’ 
bemg will-be ? ’ 
smsar-sai ei; 
%corld-from one 
lai-aye jo ap^i 
brought who his-own 
Jab Jam-puri-mi 
When Jmnpuri-in 

Titar-dawo ; aur 


business not 

Ap^ne 

Sis-O'wn 

jinda 

living-being 

khat-mg 
cot-on 


felV Jamrctj thought that, 
Jam-dutan-kbS hukam dawo 
death-angels-to order tcas-given 
lai-awo.’ Be gaye am* ek 

bring' They went and one 

sab ap“ng kagad agad dliarl 

all his-o%cn papers etc. putting 
palracbai tan masaddi-kliS ek 

h e-reaches then the-writer-as-for one 

apun Jam-raj-kai 

themselves Jamrdj-to 


sab 

t 

all 


it-was-put-down ; and 
musaddi-nai uth-kai ap“jig 

the-writer-by arisen-having his-own 

par*waiiau Bis^nu-ki kacliali“ri-ko likho 
letter Vishriu-of court-of was-written 

Siv-raj babal,’ aur tyar ho-kai 

Sivraj appointed' and ready become-having 

sam^nai gaye tab jliat jiarVanau 

befm'e he-went then suddenly the-letter 

par"wanau dekb*taua-I sab ap“m 

the-letter seeing-on-even all his-own 

sajipo aur apuu Bis^uu-kal gaye. 


gaye. 

went. 


living how 

‘jaw, 
that, ‘ go, 

musaddi-kau 
%oriter 

sowat-to. 
sleeping-was. 

place{-in) 
It^^jQ a 1 -bicb-mai 
In-th e-meantimie 


kap°ra paMne aur ek 

dress icas-put-on and one 

ki ‘Jam-raj kbaraj wa 
that ‘ Jamrdj dismissed and 

baitb-rabe. Jab • Jam-raj-ke 
sat-down. When 

uaat daw5. 
to-himi was-given. 

jagi-kau kam 

office-of lom'h 

Aur *bint*wari 


ms-made-over and himself Vishnu-to he-went. .And petition 


Jamrdj-of 
Jam-raj-nai 
Jamrdj -by 
Siv-raj-kbS 
Sivrdi-to 
kam 

was-made 
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ki, ‘ nio-sai ka kam big^’o ki mat bar°’kbas-kar-daAvo-ga'vvb. 

that, ‘ me-by what work loas-spoiled that I clismissed-made-was. 

It^nal-bicli-mai Siv-raj-nat ap^nai beti byaB'^hari mirt-lok-sa" 

In-tlie-meantime Sivrdj-by his-own friends companions the-mortal-world-from 

bula-kal kbiib sukb karo aur phir utal patbu'wa-d.awo. 

called-haoing well merriment was-done and again thither were-sent-away. 

Bis^nu Jam-raj-kba sangai lai-kal Siv-raj-ke pas aye aur 

Vishnu Jamrdj toith{-him) tahen-having Sivraj-of near came and 


b5le Siv-raj-sai ki, ‘ tum-na” ab kbub 

.spoke Sivrdj-to that, ‘ you-by now well 

pbir Siv-raj-kba mir“t-lok-mi patbuwa-dawo. 
■again Sivrdj-to mortal- world-in was-sent-away . 


kam kar-lawo-bai.’ Aur 
work been-done-has.’ And 

Am* Jam-rai-sai kabi 
And Jamrdj-to it-was-said 


ki, ‘ dekbau, jiada kaise bot-bai,’ aur pbir Jam-raj-kba un-kau 
that, ‘ see, living-beings how are,’ and again Jamrdj-to his 
kam saup-kai ap‘‘nai lok-kba cbale-gaye. 

office entrusted-having his-own world-to went-away. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING, 

HOW THE WRITER CHEATED THE GOD OE DEATH. 

Once upou a time an elephant died. When be appeared before Jamraj, tbe God of 
Death, ^ tbe latter asked him how it came to pass that a huge creature like him lived in 
subjection to a puny creature like man. Tbe elephant replied, ‘ All you have to do is with 
dead bodies. You have nothing yet to do with living beings (and what can you know 
about them).’ Jamraj thought to himself that he would like to see what sort of thing a 
living being was, so he sent his angels to bring one down for his inspection from the 
World Above. They went off and brought down a writer as he was sleeping on his bed 
surrounded by his papers and his writing materials. When they x'eached Jampuri, 
they set him down and went off to report their arrival to His Majesty. In the mean- 
time the Writer (whose name was Seoraj) got up and put on his clothes. He then 
wrote a forged order from Yishnu to this effect, ‘ Jamraj is dismissed, and Seoraj is 
appointed in his place,’ and when he had made it ready sat down to await his summons. 
As soon as he was brought before Jamraj, he presented his forged order, and the King 
of the Dead oh seeing it made over bis office to Seoraj, and hurried off to Yishnu’s 
Court, where he humbly made a representation asking what fault he had committed to 
earn his dismissal. 

In the meantime Seoraj sent for his friends and companions from the World 
Above, gave them a great feast, and sent them home rejoicing. On the other hand, 

1 JamrS], or Yama, is the king of the Land of Shades. His realm is called Jampari, something like the' Hebrew Sheol. 
His messengers or Angels are called Jamdtit. According to the story, Jamraj is a subordinate of Vishnu. He is outwitted 
by a man of tbe writer caste. This caste plays in stories such as this much the same part that a lawyer does in. European 
-folklore. 
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Vishnu took Jamraj with him, and came down to Seoraj, whom he congratulated on his- 
cleverness and sent back to the Land of Mortals. Then said he to Jamraj, ‘ now you 
have seen what sort of thing a living being is,’ and after reapj)ointing him to his former 
duties, went off to his own heaven. 
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BUNDElT of saugor. 

South, of Jhausi and Orchha lies the Central Provinces District of Saugor. Here 
also the language is standard Bundeli. This wiU be evident from the following speci- 
men, which consists of the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

[No. 8.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bundeli. (Disteict, Saugoe.) 

^T^cT-^ %%r ^ ^ ^ I 

TO I ^ ^ f^T ^ ItH 

I 'TO ’??5T W 

wq ^ Hq T ciqf-^^ ^ qqr q-Jr wm 

q% ^ ciq 'ttq qr^ II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

jane-ke 

do lar^ka 

hate. 

Aur un-me-se 

luh^re-ni 

One 

man-of 

two sons 

were. 

And them-in-from the-younger-by 

^ ap“ne 

bap-s8 

kahi, 

‘ dadda, 

jajat-ko hesa 

j5 kachhu 

his-own 

father-to 

it-was-said, 

'father, 

property-of share 

tohat anything 

moro 

kare, 

mo-khS 

de-deu.’ 

Aur u-ne 

ap®ni girasti 

\smine may-come-out, 

me-to give-away* 

And him-by 

his-own property 

un-kho 

bat 

dai. 

Aur 

bhaut dina ne 

bite nanne 


them-to Jifbving-divided was-given. And many days not passed the-younger 
lar'^ka-ne sab^ro ikhatto sameto am’ ap^ni gail an mulak-kh8 
son-hy all together was-gathered and his-own way another country-to 

dliari, ^ aur ute ap“no dhan gundof-ml gama-dao. Aur 

was-taken, and there his-own fortune dehauehery-in was-wasted. And 

jab., -ii '^abf’ rfra-chuka tabal-ki u des-ml ek bar5 bhari kal 

wh^ 'iJie'* all *%ad-wa^ed,^^ then that comtryin one very heavy famine 

.paro, aur u ^tang hon lago. 
fell^ onM h^ poor to-be began. 

TOL. 13, tAET I. 
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bundelt of narsinghpur. 

To the East of Saugor lies the District of Damoh ia which Bundeli is also spoken. 
There it is an Eastern variety of the dialect similair to the Khatola spoken in Panna (see 
pp, 467 and 464). South-East of Damoh, and separated from it by the Bhanrer range 
of Hills, lies the District of Jabalpur. The Dialect of Jabalpur is a mixed one, and 
has been described under the head of Bagheli (see Vol. VI, pp. 172 ff.). In the 
South-Western part of this last-named District, the dialect may be classed as Bundeli 
with equal propriety, and shades oS into pure Bagheli in the North-East. 

To the West of the Saugor District lie the States of Gwalior and Bhopal. The main 
language of Bhopal is the Malwi dialect of Bajasthani but along the Saugor border 
standard Bundeli is spoken by about 67,000 people. It gradually fades off into Malwi. 
In Gwalior the main language is the Bhadauri form of Bundeli, but along the Eastern 
frontier, we have, to the north, where it marches with the state of Datia, Pawari 
Bundeli, and further south, on the borders of Jhansi and Saugor, standard Bundeli spoken 
by about 200,000 people. ‘ 

South of Saugor lies the district of Narsinghpur, which is separated from it by the 
Vindhya range, and consists of the upper half of the Narbada valley proper. Here also, 
as in Saugor, the language is ordinary Bundeli. As in the case of that district, I give 
a few lines of the Parable as a specimen. 
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[ No. 9.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY* Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDT. 

BundElI, (District, Narsinghpue.) 

^ ft T 1 ^ft 

^ ^ ff^T ft ft ft-# f-ft I m TO- 

f "3^-# '^rtrft ^iT ffe ^ft I ff f!-% ^ ft^i ’^^r- 

f ^ft ^ft Ml TOft ^ ^ I 

m^^m 'SIM ^T-^ft cR ^T ^ft #T ft THR RRt W 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad^mi-ke do inora hate. Tin-rai-se nanhe-ne 

A-certain man-of two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger-hy 


ap'ne bap-se kabi ke, ' e dada, gbar-ke dban-me-se jo 
Ms-own father-to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, house-of property-in-from which 

mero bisa bo so mo-kbS de-do.’ Tab bap-ne un-kb 6 
my share may-he that me-to give.’’ Then the-father-hy them-to 

ap"iio dban bSt dad. Kacbba din 5 -ke picbbi 

Ms-own fortune having-divided was-given-away. Some ddys-of after 


nanbo mora ap^iii dban-daulat le-ke dur 

the-younger son his-own property taking distant 

atir bba gawiri cbal-se sab kbo-dao. 

and there had conduct-hy all was-wasted-atcay. 

barba-gao tab ba des-me baro kal paro 

was-spent thin that country-in great famine fell 


des-kbo cbalo-gao, 
country-to wenl-away. 

Jab sab dban 
When all foo'hme 

aur b 5 bbiikbs 
and he from-hunger 


maran lago. 
to- die began. 


VOI,. IS, PART I, 
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bundelt of hoshangabad. 

Immediately to the west of Narsinghpur lies the district of Hoshangabad, which 
lies between the Narbada yalley and the Mahadeo Hills. In the Eough List of Lan- 
guages of the District, its main dialect was shown as Malwi. This was an error. The 
language of the Western, or Harda Tahsil is, it is true, Malwi, but that of the rest of the 
district is good Bundeli. This will be evident from the following extract from a version 
■of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, for which I am indebted to Mr. L. N. Chowdhri. A 
few traces of foreign influence appear, such a^ the occasional use of the Hindostani wah 
for ‘that’ and of the Malwi tho (as well as the Bundeli hatd) for ‘was.’ The sign of 
the accusative-dative is hhU or TchM. It is worth noting that here, as in the broken 
Bundeli of Ohhindwara, there is a tendency to use the past tense of an intransitive verb 
impersonally, with the subject in the agent case, as in m^fa-ne chald-gad, by-the-son it- 
was-gone-away, for the son went away. So, in Sanskrit we should have 'putrem gatam. 
We may estimate the number of Bundeli speakers in Hoshangabad as 300,000. 
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Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 

BundelI. (Distkict, Hoshangabad.) 

{Assistant Surgeon i. N. Chowdhri, 1899.) 

^ ft 1 ^ 

^Tt ^ f-ft I m ^T-% TO I 

ff ^ m-% qn:-% 

^ ♦ C\ ^ 

'q€t-q^ wf ^frtrft-W ff ^ wiz^ ^qft i 

^ ^ m ^ q€t qira q€t qftq ft'Wr \ 

^ •N •N Vl/ 55:^ •s^Ci "^'4' •N •N •N ^ ^ •S</ 

^ % ^T-qt ^-qt Twtr-TT-H Tft w qx-qt 

1 ^ ^ ^TcT-^ 

TOct-fr I ^ TO ^ f cT-ft 11 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 


Koi 

d^mi-ke 

do 

mora bate. 

Hn-me-se 

ru ro 

neae-n e 

A-certain 

man-of 

two 

sons were. T hem-in- from 

the-younger-by 

bap-si 

kai, 

‘ dada, 

dban-me-se 

mero bato 

boy so 

ihe-father-to 

it-was-said, 

'father, 

p roperty-in-from 

my share 

may-be that 

moy de-do.’ 

Tab 

ba-ne 

ap“no dban 

bat 

dao. 

io-me give’ 

Then 

him-by 

his-own fortune 

having-divided was-given. 


Mut^e din naT bhae M nene mora-ne ap®n5 bSto sab“r6 
Many days not lecame that the-younger son-hy his-oion share all 

samet-kar-ke dur des chal5-ga6, aur wbl gamari-mi 

.Jiaving-been-collected foreign land-to it-was-gone-away, and there profligaey-in 
din kat^te ap*n5 dban ura-dao. Jab sab®r6 riban 

•days passing his-own property was-ioasted-away. When all property 

nra-dao tab ba des-ml bare kal paro aur wah garib 

was-spent then that country-in great famine fell and he indigent 

bo-gao. Aur bo ja-ke wha-ke rain-warS-ml-se ek-kba rain lago, 

•lecame. And he going there-of inhalitants-in-from one-with to-live began, 

je-ne ba-ke kbet-mi suar cbaran-kb5 bbejo. Aur bo un 
■whom-by he fields-in swine. to-feed was-sent. And he those 
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cliMmiyo*me-se jine be sungar khat-tbe ap^no pet 
Jiushs-in-from lohich those swine eating-wei'e Ms-own stomach 
ehabat-tho, aur bay koi kacbbu ‘nabi det-th5. 

wished, and to-him anybody anything not giving-was. 


bbaranc 
to- fill 
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BUNDElT of seoni. 

South-east of Narsinghpur lies the district of Seoni . Bundeli is spoken in the northern 
itwo-thirds of this district. South of this the language is Marathi. At the same time it 
must he noted that in the part of the district immediately round the town of Seoni 
tliere are some 8,000 people, mainly Musalmans, whose vernacular is Urdu. 

The number of Bundelx-speakers in Seoni district is estimated at 195,000. Imme- 
diately to the East lie the districts of Mandla and Balaghat in which the vernacular is a 
form of Bagheli, so that Seoni District is the extreme south-eastern limit of Bundeli. 
As will be seen from the few line,s of the Parable of the Prodigal Son given below, the 
language is quite ordinary Bundeli. The only sign of Bagheli influence is the use of 
-kd instead of hhd as the sign of the accusative-dative. 

In the Bough List of Languages originally compiled for Seoni, the vernacular was 
wrongly shown as Bagheli, not Bundeli, 


i 
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[No. II.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Bundeli. (Disteiot, Seoni.) 

?r 'fn i 

^WT ^ ftw ft €t ^Tt ?Tf-^ I m 

^iqft 'sm ^Tz I ^fcr f^irr ^rff 
ftnr ^ft f^f 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Eoi ad^mi-ke do lar^ka hate. tT-mi-se nanhg-ne 

A-certmrh man-of tiw sons were. Them-in-from the-younger-by 

ap*ne dadda-se kahi, ‘ are dadda, dhan-rai-se j5 more 

Ms-own Jaiher-to if-was-said, ‘ G father, property-in-from %oMch my 

hTsa-blta-ko ho so moro mo-kB de-de.’ Tab u-ne u-ko 

share-divided-qf , may-be that mine me-to give-away.’ Then him-by him-ta 

ap'no dhan bat dao. Bahut dina nahl bhaye-hate 

Ms-own fortune having-divided was-given. Many days not had-become 

ke nanhS lar'‘ka sab hisa-bSta-ko dhan lai-ke dur 

that the-younger son all share-lot-qf property talking distant 

mniak-kB chalo-gao aur hua khote kamo-ml sab“r5 hisa-bata-ko 

comtry-to went-away and there evil deeds-in all share-lot-of 

dhan kho-dao, 
property wasted-away. 
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KHAJOlA BUNDElT of bundelkhand. 

Leaving tlie Central Provinces, we now return to Bundelkliand proper. The 
Bundeli spoken in the South-centre and West-centre of the Bundelkhand Agency, i.e. 
in the Bijawar and Panna States, and in the Parganas of Bampur and Maharajnagar 
belonging to the State of Gharkhari, in the Ohhattarpur, Man, Deora, and Rajnagar 
Parganas of the Ohhattarpur State, and in the Jagirs of Lugasi, Garauli, Alipura, Bihat, 
and BHahri, is 'locally called Ehatola. It is practically the same as that spoken round 
Orchha in the western part of the Agency, as will be evident from the following folktale, 
for which I am indebted to Eai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Gharkhari. The number of 
speakers of Ehatola is said to be 569,200. 

We may note the following local peculiarities, — mhiya, are not; daihau, you will 
give ; and Jaihai, he will go. Jo, this, has a nominative feminine jd. 


fj K 
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[No. 12.] ‘ ' 

iNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

BundSli (Khatola). (State, Panna.) 

(Bai Sahib Kashi Fershad.J 

^ I TT#- 

I ^ ^ WfH 1TRc{-¥^ 1 ?:T^T-^ 

I m TTSTT-W S5irf-^ I 

^ TRTT ^t¥cJ-¥^ I TTWT- 

^ WflR ^ i-^ 

^ TTsr ^ I # ^iq-^ ^wk 

1 TT^rr-W qfft fqqiK i qx^r fr€t qrsm 

qqqi-^ ^-If ^ %q ^ ^-S' Istt ^ ^ qff-H 

q¥T I qrqr-q it A xim-lf wr qrft qftr xxf^ qft-% ft 

qrx: qiTHt-qr ^ %rT # ^-If 

^ wmx qit ^ dqr-Tif^^ ^ fqqr ^tht ^qi i 

♦ 

qrqiT-q q€t-^ qf3KT-W q^ qn:-^'' qr-f' qft-q qir i 

qraKT q¥q q^q qqi Tm-% qfq ft-qnc ^ qft-% tor? ftft 
^“1 ¥qt fqqift 1 TTwr-q ^ qiSTxi qfq f# qqqr qr^ ^ ^ 
^ qj-lr-q q#t fqqre i TTwr-q ^ gq ^ ’ft i q^-q 
qqrft # iq qjqrrq q#t ^ i ^T^rr-q qrft # qq:^ 

qft ^ qqift I qrq ^qqiq-q ^ TT^ri-q qqr qfqr 

qqr-qr q? qrsrcT-q q^ qtx:-qi ^ i mm qqq qqq qq q^- 
% qqx: ft-qrx: ^ ^ qrqr-^ ^qx: qi % qism 

ftqf Tnfr% i qrqr TTWr-q qk€ fqq-q f t-qn: qqrq-C q^ 
qrsKT qft fw-€ qfcT q^ I qrqt qqq-q ft^ ^ qq^r qm qr 
qqq qiq ^ ^ #f ^ qi f^iiq ^qq^-^ qTffq^ 1 qqr 
Xiqq^qrqq qfit ^ qrqr qfsrqr q^r-f qqrqq-qt q^^qT-t 
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wt ^i3Kr #€t ^ i 

^ ^T fwcf Kft ^ I ^ ^ 

C\ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ci^ %^-W ^ ^*rmt ZTT A 

W ^ ^^-S' *Tft H 

^TfT^ 

Wt t€^ €t t€t T|[^ ^Tf 1 
l^t TT^-^T TO WT’f II 
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ENo. 12.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group- 


WESTEEN HINDI. 

BuNDlLi (Khatola). 

(Mai Sahib Kashi Pershad.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION 


(State, Panna.) 


Ek raja-kai 
One hing-to 

baba 

mendicant-priest 
liianat-bate. 
Jieeding-was 
bbai, 

she-hecamei 
Beti-ki 

TTie-daugliter-of 
rakhe-bate, 
Jceeping-was, 


ek beti bati. 

one daughter was. 

rakbe-bate. Anr 

heeping-was. And 

Eaja-ki beti babut 
The-hing-of daughter much 


tab 

then 


Eaja-nai 
the-hing-by 

minai-pai 
beauty-on 


u-ke 
her 

baba, jo 

the-mendicant, whom 
mobat-bato. Baba-nai 

enamour ed-wg,s. The-mendicant-by 


Eaja puja-ke lanai ek 
The-king worship-of' for one 

baba-ki kabi babut 

the-mendicant-of saying much 

sundar bati. Jab husyar 

beautiful was. When of-age 

byab-kau bicbar karo. 

marriage-of consideration was-made. 

raja puja-ke lanai 

the-king icorship-of for 


‘ i beti-ke lacbbin achcbbe nabiyS 

‘ this daughter-of signs good not-are 


raban 

to-remain 

cbabiye 

it-is-proper 

kabi, 

it-was-said, 


tau 

then 


ra] 

the-kingdom 



raja-sai 

kabi 

kai, 

■by 

the-king-to 

it-icas-said 

that, 

aur 

j5 i-kau 

ap“nai 

itai 

and 

if this-one 

yourself 

near 

cbbut-jaibai. 

So 

ap-kau 

will 

-be-lost. The^'efore 

you-to 


daibau, 

you-will-allow, 

kai i-kau ap®nai raj-sai nikar-deo.’ Eaja-nai 

that this-one your-own kingdom-from you-turn-out* The-king-by 
‘ acbcbbi,’ aur pucbbi kai, ' kaisai 

‘ good {word),’ and it-was-inquired that, ‘ hmo 


nikarai ? ’ 


ihat~in 

nadi-mai 


eating-for 

baba-dgo.’ 


Baba b5l6, ‘ ek katbara ban’^wa-kai 

niay-we-turn{-he7')-oui ? ’ The-mendicant , spoke, ‘ one loooden-chest got-made-having 

u-mai kbaibe-kba dbar-deo, aur beti-kau u.-mai baitbar-deo, aur 

put, and daughter it-in to-set-cause, and 

Baba-nai itai ' tau raja-sai 

rwer-in to-jloat-away-allow.’ The-mendicant-by here on-the-one-hand king-to 

ja kabi, aur mai nadi-ke nicbai do cbar kos-ke 

this was-said, and on-the-other-hand rive7\qf down/wards two four kos-qf 

phas‘‘le-pai jo cbela rabat-bate unai isarau laga-rakbo kai, 
distance-on what disciples living-were to-them hint was-at'ranged that, 
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^ nadi-mai jo kaunatt kathara kare tau rok-rakkiau, aur bina 

‘ river-in if any loooden-chest pass then stop{-it), and without 

bamare ae na khdliau.’ 

my coming not open{-it)’ 

Eaja-nai beti-kau kathara-mai band. kar-kai, anr 

The-hing-by daughter toooden-chest-in shut-up made-having, and 

khaibe-kba dbar-kai, nadi-mai baba-dao. Katbara 

eating-for put-having, river-in to-flow-aicay-it-was-given. The-wooden-chest 

babat-babat ek-dus^re raja-ke gau bo-kar jo 

foating -floating another hing-of village heen-having (i.e. through) which 

nadi-ke kinarai tbdri dfir-pai bato nik'^rd. Raja-naT jo 

ri/ver-of side little distance-at was came-out. The-hing-by when 

katbara babat dekbo mag^wa-lao anr j5 kbold tan 

wooden-chest floating was-seen it-was-sent-for and when it-was-opened then 

n-mai-sai beti nikar-ai. Raja-nai pScbbi, ‘ turn k5 

that-in-from the-daughter came-out. The-hing-by it-was-asked, ‘ you who 
ban ? ’ Beti-nai batayo kai, ‘ bam pbalanai raja-ki 

■are ? ’ The-daughter-by it-was-explained that, ‘ I such-and-such hing-of 


beti 

^ > 
ay. 

Baja-naT 

kabi kai, ‘ jaisi 

nn-ki 

beti taisi 

daughter 

am.’ 

The-king-by 

it-was-said that, ‘ as 

his 

daughter so 

bamari. 

Jao 

ranVas-mai 

rabo,’ anr raja-nai 

ek 

gbur-mSa 

mine. 

Go 

seraglio-in 

live,’ and the-king-by 

one 

horse-faced 

bidar 

maga-kai 

n katbara-mai 

band 

kar-kai 

monkey 

having- sent-f or 

that wooden-chest-in shut-up 

made-having 


cbbnra-dao. Katbara babat-babat jab obelan-ke 

ivas-let-loose{-into-the-river). The-wooden-chest floating -floating when disciples-of 

aigar b5-kar karo, tan nn-nai pakar-lao, anr baba-kba 

near become-having passed, then them-by it-was-caught, and the-mendicant-to 

kbabar dai kai, ‘katbara rok-rakbo-bai.’ Baba 

information ivas-given that, ^the-wooden-chest stopped-been-has.’ The-mendicant 

Raja-sai kannab mis-sai cbbnti lai-kar cbelan-kai gao 

the-hing-from some pretencefrom leave tahen-having disciples-to went 

anr katbara dbaro dekb-kai babnt kbnsi bbao. 

and the-wooden-box put seen-having much pleased became. 

Baba cbelan-sai bold kai, ‘ aj rat-bbar kbnb 

The-mendicant the-disciples-to spoke that, ‘ to-day ihe-whole-night well 

bbajan gao anr jo koi terai va chillai tan kau-ki 

hymns sing and if anybody call or cry-out then ahybody-of {-words) 

na ^ snniau.’ Cbela kbub bbajan gann lage anr baba 

not listen.’ The-disciples well hymns to-sing began and the-mendicant 
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katMra utM-kai , ek gkar-mai lai-gao aur ghar-ke 

the-wooden-cliest lifted-up’havvng one roomrinto tooh-away and room-of 

kibare khub band kar-kai 30 kathara kbolo tau 

shutters well shut made-hming when the- wooden- chest was-opened then 

u-mai-sai badar nikar-ao, (baba janat-to kai, 

that-in-frovn a-monhey cavne-out, {the-mendicant thinhing-wus that, 

‘ beti buhai,’) aur baba-kba cbTtban lago. Hat-bbar 

‘ the-daughter will-be,’) and the-mendicant to-rend began. The-whole-night 
chftho aui’ baba kbub cbillat ralio, akelai kau-nai 

he-was-rent and the-mendicant much screaming remained, but anybody-by' 


na suni. Jab adh®yan bbai anr baba bari 

not he-was-listened-to. When morning became and the-mendicant a-long 


der-lau na nik^ro, tab chelan-nai jo kibare tare 

time-for not came-out, then the-disciples-by as the-shutters were-opened' 

tau ek bara badar nikar-kai bbagg-ga5, aur baba 

then one large monkey come- out-having ran-away, and the-mendicant' 

gk kaunai-mai mard daro milo. 

a corner-in dead thrown-down was-found. 


KAHlWAT. 

SAYING. 


Jo ja-kau jaisi karai 
Who whom-to as he-does 

Sundara baithi raja-gbara 
The-beautiful-one sat {in-)a-lcing's-home 


so taiso pbala pai ; 
he such fruit obtains ; 

babai bsdara kbai. 

the-mendicant-indeed a-monTcey eats.. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

THE PEINCESS AND THE CHEST. 

Once upon a time there was a king who bad one daughter. His family chaplain, 
was a mendicant devotee who bad great influence over him. The princess was very- 
beautiful, and when she came to years of discretion her father began to think about 
getting her married. But the wicked chaplain himself became enamoured of her- 
loveliness, and so, in order to keep her for himself, he persuaded the king that her birth 
marks were unlucky, and that the only way to save his kingdom from ruin, was to turn 
her out of it. The king was quite taken in by his evil counsel, and asked how he was 
to get rid of her. ‘^hut her up,’ said the devotee' ‘ in a wooden chest with some food,, 
and set her floating off down the river.’ Now he had some disciples living some five- 
or six mOes down the stream, and he sent word to them to look out for any wooden 
chest they might see floating on the river, and to bring ii ashore, but not to open it 
till he came. 
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So the king shut the princess up in a wooden chest with some food, and sent her 
floating away. It chanced to float by the capital of another king which was also on 
the river bank. This king saw the chest and had it brought ashore and opened. What 
was his surprise to see a beautiful young princess come out of it. He asked her who she 
was, and she explained to him her sad fate, and that she was the daughter of such-and- 
■such a king. ‘ Never mind, my dear,’ said the other king. / As you were his daughter, 
now you have become mine. You must live in my palace with the other women of my 
family.’ He then got hold of a horse-faced monkey, shut it up in the chest, and sent 
it floating away down the river. By and bye it passed the place where the mendicant’s 
disciples were watching, and they saw it and brought it ashore, and sent wdrd to him 
that it had been successfully stopped. So he took leave from the king on some pretext or 
other, and hastened to his disciples. He was filled with joy when he saw the chest, and 
said to his disciples, ‘ now, you must sing hymns throughout the whole night, and if you 
hear any screams or calls for help, you must not pay any attention.’ So they began to 
sing hymns at the tops of their voices, and the mendicant took up the chest and carried 
it into a room, where he shut the doors and windows tight, and hastened to open his box. 
He, of course, expected to find the princess inside, but instead there came out a monkey 
wbo at once savagely attacked him and began to tear him to pieces. The mendicant 
screamed out loudly for help, but the disciples remembered his instructions, and no 
one paid any heed to him. In the morning,^ as there was no sign of their preceptor, 
the disciples at length broke open the door of the room. As they did so, a huge 
monkey rushed out, and, thrown in a corner, they found the mangled corpse of the 
mendicant. 

So the Saying runs — 

As a man deals with others, so will he reap himself ; 

The fair one sat in a king’s house, but the monkey ate the chaplain. 





I Adh^ydrl is so translated, and this meaning is required j hut the word usually means ® darkness/ 
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khajOla bundelt of damoh. 

In the Central Provinces District of Damoh, the vernacular is a form of Bundeli 
closely agreeing with the Ehatola spoken immediately to its north in the State oi 
Panna. This will be evident from the following short extract from the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. 


[ No. 13.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY, Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


BundSli (Khatola). (District, Damoh.) 

ft 1 

Ti ^ ^ ffHT ft^ ^ #r-^f 1 m 

m ^ TO ^ I ^cT ^ ^ 

fr-TT^ II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Koi 

A-certain 


man*'khe-ke 

man-of 


d5 

two 


lar'^ka 

sons 


hate. 

were. 


ap^ne 

dadda-se kai 

kai, ‘ 

e dadda, 

his-own 

fafher-to it-was-said 

that, ‘ 

0 father, 

hlsa 

hoy so mo-khi 

bit 

daAvai.’ 

share 

may-be that me-to 

dividing 

give.’ 

dhan 

bat-dawo. 

Bhaut din 


tl-me-se luh“re-ne 

Them-in-from the-younger-by 
dhan-mi-se jo more 
property-in-from which my 
Tab u-ni' n-kha ap“no 
Then hwn-by hi/m-to his~own 

naf bhaye kai luh^ro 
foT'tnne . hming-dimded-was-gwen. Many days not . became that the-younger 

lar^ka sabhro ,dhan samet-ke dnr mulak-mi kar-gayau anr 

son all property having-collected distant country-into went-out and 
utai badmasi-mi ap^no dhan barha-daro. Jab u-nl sabW 

there bad-condwt-in Ms-own fortune wasted-cmay. When him-by all 

dhan barha-4ard, tab utai kal paro, aur u garib ho-gao 

property had-been-spent, then there famme fell, and he pool' became. 
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LODHSNTT or RATHDR^ bundElt of hamirpur and jalaun. 

The north-western portion of the district of Hamirpur and the neighbouring country 
of Pargana TJrai in Jalaun, across the river Betwa, have a population consisting largely 
of the Lodha caste. The tract is accordingly known as Lodhant. The most important 
fiscal division in it is Pargana Path of Hamirpur, and the form of Bundeli here spoken is 
known as Lodhanti or Pathora. In the heart of the Hamirpur district there are portions 
of the native states of the Bundelkhand Agency, viz. Pargana Bawan Ohaurasi.of the 
Oharkhari State, the Sarila State, and the Jigni Jagir. Here also the language is 
Pathora. 

We thus get the following figures for the number of people speaking Lodhanti or 
Pathora. They are not the same as those originally published in the Pough Lists of 


languages of these districts. 

Jalaun ............. 8,000 

Hamirpur ............. 98,000 

Bundelkhand Agency ........... 39,500 


Total . 145,500 


The Lodhanti dialect is nearly pure Bundeli. It has all the peculiarities of the 
Bundeli of Orchha described above, such as hau or the sign of the accusative-dative ; 
sal, the sign of the instrumental-ablative ; and kal, the sign of the conjunctive parti- 
ciple. The vocabulary is peculiar. The following words occurring in the specimen 
(a folktale provided by Pai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Oharkhari) and elsewhere are worth 
taking as examples ; — 

anua, a false accusation, a calumny. In ordinary Hindostani this is considered 
a woman’s word. 

upadrai, a quarrel. Of. Hindbstani upadrav, a calamity. 
haiyar, a woman, a wife. 

chtmdtu, a box for holding lime, HindostSm. chwmutl. 

Jehdlal, below. 

balran, to imprison ; blran, to be imprisoned. Of. Hindostani bSrd, a bolt. 

mberan, to decide, discriminate. Of. Hindostani nibefnd, to divide. 

hhmodhand (= khdwand), a husband. 

sudnau, gold. 

ludJiau, iron 

ahelal, but. 

Generally speaking the pronunciation of Lodhanti is more broad than elsewhere 
in Hamirpur. The sound of au is often preferred to that of o. Thus, we have haw 
instead of ho to mean ‘ of ’, and mautl instead of mbtl, a pearl. ' My ’ is sometimes even 
mwdrcm, cf . sudnaw, Iwdhaw above. Strong adjectives, also, such as harau, great, end in 
am instead of d. Similarly, we have ap’‘nai for ap’^ne, and bydtd, a son, for beta. Most 
strong nouns end in 5 or aw, but some, especially nouns of relationship like bydtd, end in 
d. The obPque form of such nouns in d also ends in d. Thus, accusative lar^hd-hha, a 
boy. So swpet ghurd-ham palalohd, the saddle of the white horse. 

YOL. IX, PART I. 
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Nouns are declined as usual. As in many other dialects there are instances of 
locatiyes or instrumentals ending in e. Thus, ghare, in a house ; hhuhhe, in or by hunger. 
Janat, persons, is a nominative plural. 

Among the pronouns we may note bau, he ; bd, she ; oblique bd for both genders. 
Jau is ‘this.’ Ve is ‘him,’ and una-t, ‘them also.’ ‘Anyone’ is hou, obi. hdu. Ap or’. 
apun is ‘Tour Honour.’ 

In the case of verbs, again note the use of the feminine, agreeing with bat under- 
-stood in forms like bichdi'i, it was considered ; hahl, it was said ; pMcJiJil, it was asked. 
Other forms worth noting are dn, having come ; khabd, having caused to eat ; hlidai, the 
act of eating, a feminine verbal noun as in Banaphari ; and pahinai for pahinl, worn, a 
feminine in ai, again as in Banajihari. 
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[No. 14.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

BUNDfiLi (LODHANTi OR EaTHORA). (DISTRICT, HaMIRPUR.) 

(Mai Sahib Mashi Pershad.) 

T% I 'efT-W I ^ 

TTWT-^"' ^ ^ 

^l-lf % ^ I TT^-€ 

^ ^T SITCT TTH-^ €t A T3[ft-W 

^ ##f I HTf ^TT-'^ ^T 1 ^ ^'ft 

cnf qr Tt \l 

^ ^TZJ ^ ^cTT WtA ^Tfw-H 

^ Tier ^TcT-Tfl'-t I ^ ^pr mj-%^ I 

WT-€ ^ t¥ I f%^TTTR ^ I ^ 

ITO-if W ^ I ^ W 

^ ^ C\ C\ 

1 m ^ I ^ ^fwr i €r^-f'^-W^Tt^^T-tf 
^ Ifw-W \ ^ ft€t fm fto TO 

% €r t-wf fw-^ ^ fr-TO 1 

TOT TO-^ TOT^ ^ t^T 1 €t-Tt 11 

f%ft trpT-^ TO ^ irTT-^-% A ^ 

fim % H 

TOTT TTfTO-^ TO^-Tt ^ TO TO HT^- 

WK-^ TOiT TOIT^ TT ^ f^ » HTf^TT-W wt\ 

1% If ^ TO^ ^ ^ I TO I TOTT-W 

TOI4. TX, PART I. * ^ ° ^ 
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^ TOT-W rr^<4nRi wt ^5rpfiT-^ 

^^T^cT-W I fm ^ 

f% ^ f% ^EIT^P ^ % I ^ ^ W 

TO TTT^ A W^ I TOTT-^"' ^ TO TTTTff % 

^ I ^ TO ^T 

TO I % I TT^T-^"' ifft 1 % #lf % I ^-W ^ 

♦ CVy ♦ 

TOT ^ f% 5Rt^ ’ft ^rrw-^ 

TO fpt TO-W I ^ TO ^5^-# fro 

l^TT-t' ^ TO ^ ^ ¥mTO-W fff-¥ I 

€t fro % 1 ’frft TO 1 TOT ^T ^^^-^ 

ifft ^ #r TO ^ f TORT-IF Wtf TT 

^-’tiT ^*T TO ^ xrs^-^^ H 
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BundEli (Lodhanti or BjAthoea). (District, Hamirptjr.) 

(Bai Sahib Kashi Pershad.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek kou sakiikar rahai. Wa ckar janai gkar-mai hate. 

A certain merchant teas. And four persons house-in were. 

Sahukar, wa saliukarin, wa sakiikai'-ka baku 

The-merchant, and the-merchanf s-wife, and the-merchant’ s daughter-in-law 

wa byata. Jaun gSw-mai sabukar rabat-to, ba gaw-ke 

•and son. What nillage-in tlie-merchant living-was, that village-of 

raja-nai biebari kai, ‘ sabukar-sai baiar do bajar 

ihe-Jcing-by it-was-thought that, ‘ tke-merchant-from thousand two thousand 
Tupaiya kaunau anua xipadrai-sai lai lao ebabiye.’ 

rupees some pretended quarrel-iy having-taken to-take is-proyer* 

Rat-kai raja ii-ke gbar-ki paebbit an lago ki, 

Night-at the-king his house-of rear having-come stayed that, 

‘ sabukar-ki babu wa byata rat-kai j5 nikar^bai, 

* the-merchant-of daughter-in-law and son night-by if they-will-come-out, 

tau ebi-mai u-kba dir laibau.’ Akelai sabukar-ke gbar-mai-sai 

•then this-in him-to fine I-ioill-take.' But the-merchanff s house-in-from 

kou na gao ad, aur jabl-taba par-rabe. 

anyone not went came, and where-there they-lay-down. 

Sabukar-ki babu wa byata jo bbitar pare-te, 

The-merchant-of daughter-in-law and son loho inside lyi/ng-doion-were, 

babu-nai ap^nai swamiya-sai kabi ki, ‘ s66, babut rat 

the-daughter-in-law-by her-own husband-to it-was-said that, ‘ sleep, much night 

jat-rahi-bai.’ tT-nai kabi ki, ‘pan laga-deo, kba-kai 

going-been-has.’ BLim-hy it-was-said that, ‘ betel prepare, eaten-having 

s6-rabai. Bigar pan kbaai mori akbi na lag®bai.’ 

let-us-go-to-sleep. Without betel eating my eye not will-close.' 

Baiyar-nai kabi ki, ‘ cbunatu-mai ebuna nabi ay.’ Ban 

The-woman-by it-was-said that, ‘ the-limeboaa-in lime not is.' M.e 
bold, ‘ kbalai dukar-ki tbailiya-mai-sai ebuna lai-ad.’ Ba kbalai ai. 

^poke, ‘ below old-man-of bag-in-from lime bring.' She below came. 
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Uta -1 cliuna na milo. So ja-kai u-nai swamiya-saT 

There-even Imie not loas-got. Therefore gone-having her-by the-hushand-to' 
kaM ki, ‘o-i tkalliya-mai chuna nahiyay.’ Bau bold ki, 

it-icas-said that, ‘that-even bag-in lime is-not.’ Se spoke that,. 

‘bigar pan m5ri Skbi na lag'^liai, so ap“ni ^natbiiniya-niai 

‘ without betel my eye not loill-close, therefore your-own nosering-in 

jo nau lakb-kau inauti pabinai-hai, s5 i-kba diya-ki jot-sai 

%ohat nine lakhs-of pearl toorn-is, that this-for lamp-of fame-in 

jara-deo, ki cbuna ho- jay.’ 'O’-nai mauti-kau chuna bana-kai 

bxmi, that lime may-become-’ TLer-by peand-of lime made-having 

pan lagao, anr ue khaba-dao, aur j)hir be so-rahe. 

betel icas-prepared, and to-him to-eat-was-given, and again they icent-to-sleep. 


Raja-nai, jo pachhitai 

The-king-by, loho m- the- rear 

j bolo ki, ‘ jab ek 

he-spoke that, ‘ when one 


lago-hate, sail simau, 

stayed-had, all was-heard, 

biri pan-ke lanai nau 

roll {of) betel-of for-the-sake nine 


aur man- max 
and mind-in 

lakh-kau mauti 
lakhs-of pearl 


jara-dao-hai, 

tau 

ja-ke dhan-kau 

kaun 

init hai ? ’ 



burnt-been-has. 

then 

this{-person)-of loealth-of 

•what 

limit is ? ’ 



Eaja 

ap®nai 

mahTan-kau awat-rahe, 

aur 

jab sakarau 

bhao, 

The-king 

his-own 

pcdace-to coming-was. 

and 

when morning became. 

tab sahukar-kah 

pakar bulao, 

wa 

puchhi 

ki. 

‘ turn 

then the-merchant having-seized was-summoned, 

and 

it-was-asked 

that. 

‘ you 

bare ki ham bare ? ’ Sahukar-nai 

kahi ki. 

'mai 

nahi 

great or toe 

(J) great?’ ■ The-merchant-by 

it-ivas-scdd that, 

‘ J 

not 

janat *kai 

ko 

barau | ay. Aj)- 

‘i 

janai.’ 

• P^aj 

a-nai 


-who great 

hawalat-mai 

jail-in 

wa ii-ke 


knowing that -who (treat is. 

sahukar-kau 
the-merchant-fo 

sahukarin 

the-merchanf s-ioife and 

kai, ‘ ham bare 

that, ‘ ive (J) great 

karo. Tab 

was-made. Then 

sahukar-ki bahu-kan. 

fhe-merchant-of daughter-in-law 


Your-TLonour-cdone knows. 


bair 

imprisoning 

lar'‘ka-kau 
his son-to 

hai kai turn ? ’ 
are or 

nna-i-kaii 
them-also-to 


dao, aur 

loas-given, and 

bulao 

it-was-summoned 

Una-i-nai 


The-king-by 

phir raja-nai 

agcdn the-king-by 

wa pHchhi 

and it-ioas-asked 

niberau na 


you f 


Them-also-by distinguishing not 

hawalat-mai bira-dao. ' Phir 

jail-in it-was-imprisoned. Again 

bula-kai puchhi ki, . ‘ ham 

smimoned-having it-ioas-asked that, , ‘ loe (/) 

bare ki sahhkar barau hai ? ’ tT-nai kahi ki, ‘ gari-par^war, 
great or the-merchant great is ? ’ Ser-by it-was-said that, “ poor-cherisher, 

jo max jan maph-kar pal, tau kahau.’ Eaja-nai kahi 

if I life pardon-making get, then I-may-sayf The-king-by it-was-said 
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ki, ‘ tori 

jan maph 

hai. 

kahu.’ 

tj-nai kahi 

kai , 

‘ na-tau 

■that, ‘ thy 

life pardon 

is. 

say.’ 

Ser-by it-was-said 

that, 

‘ neither 

apun 

bare 5y, 

na 

morau 

sasur barau 

ay. 

Din 

YourSonou) 

• great is, 

nor 

my 

father-in-law great 

is. 

The-day 

barau hai.’ 

Raja-nai 

puchhi 

ki, ‘ kaisai din 

barau 

hai ? ’ 

great is.’ 

The-lcing-by 

it-was-aslced 

that, ‘ how the-day 

great 

is?’ 

tJ-nai 

kahi, ‘ dekhau, 

kal 

more sasur-kau 

din 

barau 


Ser-hy it-was-said, ‘ behold, yesterday m,y fatlier-in-law-of fhe-day great 
liato, M more khuwahand-nai nan lakk-kau cliuna ek biri pan-mai 
teas, that my husband-by nine lahhs-of lime one roll {of) betel-in 

kba-lao. Aiir aj apna-kau din barau bai, ki 

loas-eaten. And today Your-Honour-of the-day great is, that 

apiin-ke Imkam-sai more sas, sasm*, wa khnwahand 

Your-Honour-of the-order-by my mother-in-lato, father-in-law, and husband 

bbukbe bawalat-mai birAbai. So din barau hai. Kou 

in-hunger jail-in im'prisoned-are. Therefore -the-day great is. Anyone 

kau-sai barau nabi ay.’ Raja ja sun-kai kbusi bbae, 

■anyone-than great not is.’ The-hing this heard-having pleased became, 

aur u-ke ' sas, sasur, wa kbuwaband-kau bawalat-sai 

and her mother-in-law, father-in-law, and husband-to jail-from 

cbbor-dao, wa b-kba u-ke gbare patb°^wa-da5. 

it-was-released, and her-to her in-home it-was-sent. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Oupe upon a time there was a merchant, whose family consisted of four persons, 
himself, his wife, his son’s wife, and his son. Now the king of the town in which the 
merchant dwelt thought to himself, ‘ I must get up some fictitious quarrel with this 
merchant, and get one or two thousand rupees out of him.’ So one night he went and 
hid himself in the rear of the merchant’s house, expecting to catch his son and daughter- 
in-law going out, and to be able to get a fine out of him on that account. But no one 
■came in or went out. The good folks went quietly to bed. 

After a time, the daughter-in-law said to her husband, the merchant’s son, ‘ it’s 
getting very late, why don’t you go to sleep ? ’ Said he, ‘ first prepare a roll of betel for 
me,^ and after I have had a chew we can go to sleep. I’ll never close my eyes unless 
I first have a chew of betel.’ She answered, ‘ there is no lime in the lime-box.’ Then 
said he, ‘ go downstairs, and get some lime from the Old Man’s (his father’s) bag.’ She 
did so, but neither was there any lime there. So she came back and told her husband. 
;Said he, ‘ if I don’t get some betel, I won’t close my eyes. There’s a pearl' worth nine 
lakhs of rupees in your nose-ring. Make some lime by burning it in the lamp-flame.’ 


^ A roll of hotel is prepared with betel leaf, arecaput, and spices, of which the most important is lime. 
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So she made some lime out of the pearl, and prepared some hetel, which he chewed, and 
the two went off to sleep. 

Now the king, who had been hiding in the rear of the house, heard all this, and he 
said to himself, ‘ they’ve burnt a nine-lakh pearl for the sake of one roll of betel. This 
man’s wealth must be limitless.’ 

So he went home to his palace, and as soon as morning came he had the merchant 
arrested and brought before him. As soon as he appeared, the king asked him, ‘ who is 
the greater, you or I ? ’ The merchant replied, ‘Ido not know. Your Majesty alone 
knows.’ Then the king put him in jail, and sent for the merchant’s wife and son. . 
‘ Who,’ asked he, ‘ is greater, I or you ? ’ They also were unable to reply, so he put 
them, too, in jail, and sent for the merchant’s daughter-in-law, and asked her, ‘ who is 
the greater, I or the merchant ? ’ She replied, ‘ Cherisher of the Poor, if you will promise 
me my life I will tell.’ Said the king, ‘ you have the promise of your life, tell.’ Said 
she, ‘ neither is Tour Majesty great, nor is my father-in-law. It is the day which is 
great.’ The king asked her what she meant. Said she, ‘ behold, yesterday my father-in- 
law’s day was great, so that my husband was able to eat nine lakhs worth of lime in a 
single betel roll; but to-day Your Majesty’s day is great, for by Your Majesty’s order my 
father-in-law, my mother-in-law, and my husband have been cast into jail, and are now 
lying there in hunger. Therefore, it is the day which is great. No one person is greater 
than anyone else.’ When the king heard this reply he was much pleased, and released 
her father-in-law, her mother-in-law, and her husband from jail, and sent her home to 
her house. 
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pawsrt bundelT of datia and the neighbourhood. 

Pawari is the name for the yariety of Bundeli which is spoken in those parts of the 
Gwalior and Bundelkhand Agencies of Central India, in which the Paramara or Pawar 
Bajputs are one of the principal clans. In the Bundelkhand Agency it is spoken in the 
tract lying to the west of the Jhansi District, which includes the State of Datia, and 
the Alampur Pargana of the State of Indore. In Gwalior it is spoken in the tract 
adjoining Datia, i.e. in the east of the Gird Gwalior, and in the Bhander Districts of 


that State. 

The number of its speakers is reported as follows : — 

Btmdelkliand Agency 203,500 

Gwalior . . 150,000 

Total . 353,500 


Pawari hardly differs at all from ordinary Bundeli. It has a few local pecu- 
liarities, most of which it shares with the Lodhanti just described. This will be eyident 
from the following folktale, which, like so many of these Bundeli specimens, has been 
prepared by Bai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Oharkhari. We may note the following words 
which do* not occur in ordinary dictionaries : — 

Jidi-pigHdi lamentation. 
liraiya, a fox. 

hol-hadaiya, carrying on the shoulders. 
stM, a swing-shelf. 

We see yery strongly in force the Bundeli tendency to omit a medial h and to 
contract. Thus, we haye Tcai for hahi, haying said ; ra^gau, I shall remain ; mo, 
remained; similarly raJiat-fo, he was remaining, becomes raid. Other yerbal forms 
worth noting are lag^hai, he will reach, and laJchm-rato, he was remaining gazing. The 
following causal yerbs occur in the specimen, Jeumt to cause to say ; diJchdiati (neuter in 
sense, really a potential passiye), to be yisible ; dibdn, to cause to giye. 


voi. 




3p 
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EtjndElI (Pawaei). (State, Datia.) 

(Mai Sahib Mashi Pershad.J 

rm n'm w i 

TTcT <5Tit-T% H ^ ^ I If 
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BundeiL (PawarI). 

('JSai Sahib Kashi Per shad.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


(State, Datia.) 


Ek 

One 

kangal 

jpoor-man 


sahukar ek 
merchant one 
sahukar- ke 
the-merchant-of 


talaw-ke kinarai rato. Ek din ek 

tanh-of on-hanh living-was. One day one 

itai m5g®be-kau ao. Sahukar bold ki, 

near begging-foi' came. The-merchant said that, 


30 

'who 


talaw-mai sab rat tharo-rahai bae 

the-tanTc-in all night standing-may-remain to-him 

diw.’ Kaiigal 

may-give.' The-pooo'-man 
sahukar-sai tin 

ihe-merchant-from three 


mai 

I 


bis 

twenty 


rupaiya 
rupees 

bold, ‘ mai thard raaugau/ aur 

said, ‘ I standing-up will-remain^ and 

ber kuwa-kai rupaiyan ki pakki 

times caused-to-say -having rupees of assurance 


kar 


lai. 

Aur 

kangal 

talaw-mai rat-ke 

■ samaiya 

having-made 

toas-tahen. 

And the-poor-man 

■ the-tank-in night-of 

at-time 

jay-kai 


thard 

bhad. 

Aur hun -bioha bae kdu na 

gone-having 

standing-up 

became. 

And there to-him anyone not 

dikhabai, akelai 

ek diya 

dur 

gaw-ke 

dibale-mai uj®rat 

dikhabai. 

is-visible, 

but 

one light 

distant 

village-of 

temple-in shining 

is-visible. 

So 

bae 

ap®ni 

najar-sai 

lakhaa 

ratd. 

Sakarai 

Therefore 

to-it 

his-own 

gaze-with 

looking-at 

{he-)remaining-was. 

Af-dawn 


talaw-mai-sai 

to/nk-in-from 

sahukai-sai 

the-merchant-to 


karh-ka: sahukar-ke 

come-out-having the-merchant-of 

bold ki, ‘ rupaiya dew;’ 
said that, ‘ rupees give.' 


dbika 
near 
Sahukar 
The-merchant 


gad 

{he-)went 
bdld, ‘ ja 
said, ‘ this 


aur 

and 

tau 

indeed 


bata, rat bhar td-kau kau-kau as®rau 

tell, night whole thee-to anyone-of help 

bdld, ‘ mde kau-kau ash-au nai rad. 

said, ‘ fo-me anyone-of help not was. 

ufrat dikhat-rad.’ Sahukar-nai 

shining heing-visible-toas.* The-rich-mcm-by 

rat diya-sai tapo,’ aur 


tau nai rad.’ Kangal 

verily not was.' The-poor-man 

.A.kelai drbale-xoai ek diya 

But the-temple-in a light 

kahi ki, ‘tai-nai sab 

it-was-said that, ‘ thee-by all 

bae kachhu na dad. 


i^ht lamp-Jrom warming-was-done,' and to-him anything not was-given. 
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Ban bai-pig^a 

karat 

cbal6-ga5. 

Gail-mai 

bae 

ek liraiya 

Se lamentation 

making 

departed. 

The-road-in 

to-him 

a fox 

milo, aur pScbbi 

ki, 

‘ bai-pig^a 

kaisau 

karat-jat-bai ? ’ 

was-met, and it-was-asked that. 

‘ lamentation 

lohy mahing-going-thou^art ? ^ 

Ba-nai sab bal 

kabi 

sunab. 

Liraiya 

bolo ki, 

Mim-by all affair having-told 

was-caused-to-be-heard. 

The-fox 

said that, 

‘ mai rupaiya toe 


diba 

debau. 

Akelai 

tai moe 

‘ I rupees to-thee 

having-caused-to-give 

will-give. 

But 

thou me 

k5l-kadaiyi dbar 

lai-cbal, anr 

ita-i-kau-ita- 

•i 

utar 


on-shoulders hming-placed tahe-away, and here-eoen-of-here-even having-deposited 
jaiye ; anr pailS gaw-mai .kai a ki, “ban-kau raja 

go ; and first the-village-in having-said come that, “ the-forest-of the-hing 

aut-hai, so ap“nai ap“nai kutta badb-lew.” ’ Kangal 

commg-is, therefore your-own your-own dogs tie-up.’’' ' The-poor-man 

giw-mai kai ao aur ITraiya-kau liwa-gao. Liraiya-uai 

the-village-in having-said came and the-fox tooh-away. The-fox-ly 

Ja-kai pachait jori anr kahi ki, 

gone-having an-assembly-of-arbitrators was-brought-together and it-was-said that, 

‘ do kbamm gar-dew ; ia-sai sika badb-dew ; anr ja-mai 

* two poles bury ; these-from a-swinging-frame tie ; and this-in 

chaw^ran-ki band! dbar-dew ; aur tarai ag bar-dew ki cbawar 

rice-of coohing-pot place ; and below fire alight-set that the-rice 


cbur-jawai.’ PaScb bole kai, ‘ bandi dur tangi-bai ; 

may-be-cooTced.’ The-arbitrators said that, ‘ coohing-pot distant hung-is ; 

^b na lag^ai ; cbawar kaisai cbur”bai ? ’ Liraiya bold ki, 

heat not will-reach; rice how wUl-be-coohed ? ' The-fox said that. 


‘ diya-sai tapat kaisai bar ? Aisai cbawar cbnr'^bai.’ 

‘ lamp-from warm-malting how is ? So the-rice wUl-be-coohed.' 


Panob kacbbu na bole. 

The-arbitrators anything not said. 

kangal-nai tapo-bai, 

the-poor-man-by loarming-been-done-has, 


Liraiya b6l5 ki, ' na diya-sai 
The-fox said that, ‘not lamp-from 

na cbawar cbur^ai. Bae 

not rice will-be-coohed. To-him 


mpaiya gin-dew.’ Anr 

the-rupees count-and-give.' And 

gina-dae. 

were-caused-to-be-counted-over-and-given. 

liraiya-kaii kol-kadaiyS dbaro 

the-fox on-his-shoulders was-placed 


sabnkar-sai bae rupaiya 

the-merchant-from to-him rupees 

Kangal-nai rupaiya lai-kai 

The-poor-man-by the-rupees tahen-having 

aur ban-mai bae utar-ao, 

and the-forest-im him he-deposited. 


aur pbir ap“nai gbare gao. 

and again his-otm in-the-house {he-)went. 
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FREE TRANSLATION. OF THE FOREGOING. 

A certain meretiant used to dwell on the banks of a tank. One day a poor man 
came to hiin to beg. The merchant said, ‘ I will give twenty rupees to whoever will 
stand in the tank all night.’ The poor man said he would do so, and made the merchant 
promise to keep his words by a threefold promise. At night the poor man went to the 
tank and stood up in it. "While he was there no one was seen by him. The only thing 
that was visible was a lamp shining in a temple of a village far away, and on it he kept 
gazing. At dawn he got out of the tank and went to the merchant and asked for his 
money. ‘ During the whole night,’ said the merchant, ‘ did anyone give you any help ? ’ 
‘No one,’ replied the beggar, ‘ the only thing I saw was the lamp shining in the temple.’ 
‘ 0 then,’ said the merchant, ‘ you were warming yourself at that lamp, were you ? ’ and 
he refused to give him anything. 

The beggar went away lamenting. On the road he met a fox, who asked him why 
he did so. He told the fox the whole affair, and the latter said, ‘ never mind, I’ll get 
you your money ; but after I have done so, you must lift me on to yoar shoulders and 
bring me back, and set me down in this very place. But first go and teU the villagers 
that the King of the Woods is coming, and that they must tie up all their dogs.’ The 
beggar took the message, and then conducted his friend to the village. The fox called a 
meeting of the village arbitrators, and told them to set up two high poles, and between 
the two to hang high up a swinging tray,^ and to set a cooking pot in the tray, and to 
light a fire on the ground below, so that some rice might be cooked in the pot. The 
arbitrators said, ‘ the cooking-pot is hung too high up. The flames won’t reach it, and 
how on earth will the rice be cooked ? ’ Keplied the fox, ‘ it will be cooked, just as a person 
can warm himself from a distant lamp.’ When they heard this the arbitrators had 
nothing to say, and the fox went on, ‘ neither could this poor man have warmed himself 
at that lamp, nor can the rice be cooked. Pay him the rupees he has earned.’ So they 
made the merchant count out and give his twenty rupees to the poor man, who, as soon 
as he had got them, took the fox on his shoulder, and carried him to the forest, where 
he deposited him in the place where he had found him, and went home rejoicing. 


* 


!• 


1 A is a hanging frame on -wHoh pots and the like are placed for cooking or to he out of tne way. 
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THE MIXED DIALECTS OF THE NORTH. 

To the north, Bnndeli has on its west the closely related Braj Bhakha dialect of 
W estern Hindi and on its east the Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi. In the District of 
Eamirpnr it extends nearly up to the Jarana, being separated from it only by a narrow 
strip of land, in which Tirhari is spoken, along the south bank of that river. As already 
shown good Bnndeli is spoken over nearly the whole of Hamirpur. To the east of that 
district lies the district of Banda. 

Tirhari and the dialects of Banda have been dealt with under the head of Eastern 
Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 132 ff.). These are all mixtures of Bagheli and Bundeli, and as 
the former language is the most prominent element in all of them they have been 
described under it. So also has the language spoken by some 8,000 Banaphars (Bana- 
phari) in Hamirpur, although Banaphari elsewhere is distinctly a form of Bundeli. 

Between Hamirpur and Banda (on both sides of the river Ken, which forms the 
boundary between the two districts) is a dialect called Kundri. The Kundri on the 
Banda side is a form of Jurar- Bagheli and has been described under that head (Vol. VI, 
pp. 152 ff.). That on the Hamirpur side of the stream is also a mixed language, but 
is mostly Bundeli and is described on p. 527. 

South-east of Hamirpur, i.e. in the north-east of the Bundelkhand Agency of 
Central India and the neighbouring portions of the Baghelkhand Agency, the true 
Banaphari is spoken. It also is a mixed dialect, but here, although containing many 
peculiarities which are distinctively those of Eastern Hindi, it is in the main Bundeli. 

Einally, so far as these mixtures with Eastern Hindi are concerned, we have seen 
that Tirhari (which we have classed as a form of Bagheli) runs along the south bank of 
the Jamna in the Hamirpur district. At the border of the district immediately to the 
north-west of Hamirpur, i.e. dalaun, it stops ; but here we find, in Jalaun, a sman 
tract in which Tirhari is fading off into the general Bundeli of that district. This form 
■of speech is called Mbhatta (p. 529). It is based on Bundeli, but has many of the 
peculiarities of Eastern Hindi. Elsewhere in Jalaun the language is good Bundefi. 

On the north-west, Bundeli shades off into Braj Bhakha through what is known as 
Bhadauri (p. 531), which is spoken along the river Chambal in the districts of Agra, 
Mainpuri and Etawah, and also over nearly the whole of the home districts of the 
Gwalior State. 


The following are the estimated numbers of people who speak these mixed dialects : — 


Name of Dialect. 

Where spoken. 

Nnmber of speakers. 

Banaplian . . . , 

Bundelkband . . . • 

Bagbelkband . • . • 

245,400 

90,000 

336,400 

Kupdrl 

Hamirpur ..... 


11,000 

NibHatta * ♦ . , 

Jalaun ..... 


10,200 

Bbadauil , . * , i 

1 

Gwalior ..... 

Agra . . 

Mainpuri 

Btawab . . 

1,000,000, 

260,000 

8,000 

55,000 

1 

1,313,000 
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It must be remembered that, besides these, 5,000 sj)eakers of Banaphari in Hamir- 
pur, and a few speakers of Kundri in Banda have been classed under Bagheli. 

Of these dialects Banaphari is by far the most important on account of its possessing 
a literature. Bhadauri, on account of the number of its speakers, comes next. 
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banaphart. 

Banapliari is tlie form of Bundeli spoken by members of the Banapbar tribe of 
Bajputs, and in the country inhabited by them. This tract consists mainly of the north- 
centre and east of the Bundelkhand Agency of Central India, i.e. the Ohandla Pargana 
of the State of Oharkhari, the Lanri Pargana of Ohhatarpnr, the Dharampnr Pargana of 
Panna, the Jagirs of Naigawan Behai, Gaurihar, and Beri, and the States of Ajaigarh 
and Baoni. It also extends into the south-east corner of the District of Hamirpur, 
and (to the east) into the western parts of the Nagode and Maihar States of the 
Baghelkhand Agencv. Although a mixed dialect, Banaphari is one of the most im- 
portant forms of Bundeli, as in it are preserved the many bardic songs regarding the 
famous heroes AUia and 'O’dal, which together form a large cycle of epic poetry. This 
feature of the dialect will be illustrated at length in the following pages. 

The number of speakers of Banaphari is estimated as follows ; — 

Bandelkliaad Agency . ♦ . . . ...... 245,400 

Hamirpur .............. 5,000 

Baglielkliand Agency . . ......... 90,000 

Total . 340,400 


Leech in his account of the language quoted in the list of authorities of 
Bundeli remarks that Banaphari differs from Standard Bundeli in having a larger 
mixture of Urdu. He probably means by this that its vocabulary contains more Arabic 
and Persian words than are usually found in dialects of this part of India, and in this 
he is perfectly right. A perusal of the specimens, especially of those belonging to the 
Alha-Udal cycle, will show that quite a large number of these foreign words have been 
adopted. Indeed such complete citizenship have some of them obtained, that they are 
even treated as. verbal roots, and conjugated as if they were genuine Indian words. This 
method of dealing with foreign words is very rare in all Indian languages. Such 
borrowed terms are generally employed without any change of form, and, if used as 
verbs, it must be done by means of a periphrasis. Yet here we have words like najarat 
a present participle, meaning ‘ looking at,’ which in Hindi would be najar TtarHa, from 
the Arabic ; and tajawljm, he intends, from the Arabic tajwlz. Leech fur- 
ther describes Banaphari as a ‘ kind of slurred and slovenly Urdu.’ This account cannot 
be called accurate, for the foreign element found in its grammar is Bagheli, not Urdu. 
Banaphari is a mixture of Bundeli and Bagheli in proportions varying according to 
locality and to the personality or caste of the speakers. In the version of the Parable 
received from Hamirpur the Bagheli influence predominates and I have given it in the 
volume dealing with Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 166 and ff.). Eurther south, in Bundel- 
khand proper, the Bundeli element certainly predominates everywhere, as will be 
evident from the specimens received from the State of Oharkhari. These are (1) the 
first few sentences of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and (2) a folktale (both prepared 
by Bai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Oharkhari). After these I give, with a special intro- 
duction, two more specimens from Eastern Hamirpur. These are parts of the cycle of 
poems about A lba, and Udal. It will be seen that the version of the Parable agrees with 
TOL. IX, PAM I. 3 Q 
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Standard Bnndeli in nearly all particulars, but that the other three specimens show 
numerous examples of the influence of Eastern Hindi, 

The following account of the main peculiarities of Banaphari is based on the speci- 
mens and on Mr. Vincent Smith’s notes. 

PEOOTNCIATION. — This closely follows ordinary Bundeli. The diphthongs ai 
-and au are commonly used for e and b respectively. Thus mi instead of se, from. Par 
more common is the change of b to wd and of e to yd. This is quite optional, so much so 
that we often find the same word spelt in both ways. Thus, we have ydr for er, a 
support ; both khet and kJiydt, a field ; ker and kydr, of; ghbr and ghwdr, a horse. 

As regards consonants, n often becomes I ; thus, jalam, for janam, birth ; jalanl, 
for jamnl, a mother. L, on the other hand, often becomes r, as in tar'^wdr or taVwdr, 
a sword. The letter pZi regularly becomes p in the word handpar. We often find the 
letter r where we should not expect it ; thus, sar'^rndn, for sanmdn, respect ; sar’^muck^ 
for samuch, entire ; and asardr, ? for he-sliumdo^ countless. 

A long vowel is regularly shortened in the antepenultimate ; thus, the root mdn, 
heed, makes its first person singular future manihcm, and khel, sjDort, makes its respectful 
imperative kliiliyat. We occasionally meet short e and short o, in words like moM, me 
(but mb-hl, even I), and jeh, whom. 

DEOLEITSIOIT. — Many feminine nouns end in the termination ai (corresponding 
to Hindostani *), which is not changed in the oblique case. Thus, ek juTidrm, one 
•salute ; Hkdrai, hunting ; khabarai, news, used both as a singular and as a plural ; 
mldmai, respects, used as a plural in III, 68. Strong Tadbhava nouns usually end in 
0 , as in Bundeli, but sometimes the Eastern Hindi form in d is employed. ^ These nouns 
form their oblique bases in e. Thus, ghbrb, or ghbrd, a horse, oblique form, glibre. 
Sometimes we have, as in bkaurd, a bee (lY, 1), the oblique form ending in d, which 
is probably an instance of borrowing from Rajasthani ; similarly cheld-nai kahus, the 
fiisciple said. 

A very common oblique form both in the singular and in the plural ends in an 
•or en. Thus, khetan-md, in the field (III, 77 ; cf. 78, and IV, 193) ; chaukan~kd, 
to the palace square ; dhu sauddgar mat ghbren-kd, ghbfan-kd bechai jaw, I am a 
merchant of horses, I am going to sell the horses (IV, 122). 

The use of the case of the Agent is rather capricious, as the termination ne or nai 
is often omitted. The case is used before all forms of the past tenses of transitive verbs, 
whether the simple past participle is used, as in Western Hindi, or whether a conju- 
gated form of the tense is used, as in Eastern Hindi. Hence, even in the latter case, the 
verb agrees in gender with the object. Thus we have banl-rmi Idg taul-dal, the shopman 
weighed out the ration ; yd bdt brahman sunl, the Brahman heard this thing ; bdbd 
puchhis, the recluse asked ; cheld-nai kahus, the disciple said ; nd slkhyU (fem.) bardrai 
.sSg, I have not learnt the warding off of arrows (IV, 183). In the last example, stkhyi 
is in the feminine to agree with bardrat. The masculine would be sikhby. 

The following are the usual forms which the case terminations take 
Agent, ne, nak 

Accusative-Dative, khM (not khb), Tea, kd, kau, kak 
Dative, lane, khiiir, kdji, for. 
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Instrumental- Ablative, sai, sah hhm, tai, sau, so, sail, pai. 

Genitive, ker, hydr. Common gender, direct and oblique, 
herau, hydrau, kau, kd. Masculine, direct. 
kere, kydre, ke. Masculine, oblique. 
kerl, kydrl, kai, kl. Feminine, direct and oblique. 

Locative, mai, ma, md, mdh%, makam. 

The Personal Pronouns are mai, mat, I ; ma-lM, I also ; ma-hi, even I ; obi. form,, 
mohi, moll, mwah, mb ; mbln, to me ; mbr, mbrau, mtodr, mwdraw, my ; ham, we ; ham-hu,. 
we also ; ham-hi, even we ; obi. form, ham; hamai, to ns ; hamdr, hamdrau, ham^rau, our. 

tm, tai, tai, thou ; ta-h^, tb-h%, thou also ; ta-ln, tb-hi, even thou ; obi. form, 
tohi, toll, twah, to ; tbhM, to thee ; tor, tbrau, twdr, tiodrau, thy ; turn, you ; tum-lM, you 
also; tmn-hi, even you; obi. form, turn; tmiai, to you; tumdr, tumdraii, tum°'rau,youv. 

he, that ; he also ; even he; obi. form, loali, wd ; wahi, tO' 

him; uy, %, they; wb-d, tca-ii, they also; obi. form, ■mw; wtfliai, to them; iirfhnn, 
them also ; urfhin, even them. 

Similarly i, yd, this ; obi. form, eh, yd ; Plur. i ; obi. in, etc. 

The Relative Pronoun is je or jyd ; obi. jeh, je, jyd. 

In all the above, the plural is frequently used instead of the singular. 

Kahn or kbu is ‘ anyone,’ obi. kdlm. Kb or kann (obi. kyd) is ‘ who ? ’ ; kd (obL. 
kdhe), what ? 

CONJUGATION. — The important point to note is that in all the tenses formed 
from participles without auxiliary verbs there are two forms, one, the participle alone as 
in Western Hindi, and the other, the participle with sufi&xes indicating the number and 
person, as in Eastern Hindi. It is also to be noted that in the latter case, the suffixes 
are added to the strong form of the participle in b, and not to the simple base. Thus. 
mdrb-s, not mdra-s, he struck. 

The Verb Substantive is — 


I am, etc. 


Sing. 

Pliir. 

1 

hau. 

aliaz, alien, dhyan, Jian, 

2 

ahz, lu. 

dhiA, dhd, hd. 

€ 

3 

ahh aha^, ai, 

! 

aha?, dhi, haz, du 


Sawau may be substituted for ham, and so throughout. 


I was, etc. 


Sii 


Plur. 

Hasc. 

Pern. 

Masc, 

Pern. 

hato or id. 

Tiaiz or tz. 

hate or te. ! 

Jiat? or ti. 


For all persons, exactly like the Hindostani thd. Or, 


TOIi. IX, PAKT I. 


3 Q 2 
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Sing. 

Pluv, 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Masc. 1 

Fern. 

1 

a ; r\/ 

liatoy or toy. 

liaty^ or tyu. 

hatyan or tyan. 

hatin or tin. 

2 

liatoy or toy. 

hatl or U, 

hatyo or tyd. 

hatyu or tyu. 

3 

hato or to. 

hati or U. 

hate or te. 

hatz or tz. 


Or else, — 



Sing. (com. gen.). 

Plur. (com. gen.). 

1 

rahau. 

rahan, rahau 

2 

mhas. 

raha. 

8 

rahai. 

rahaz, 

i 


The Negative Verb Substantive, ‘ I am not,’ is thus conjugated : — 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1 

niyahu. 

niyahan, 

2 

niyahl. 

niyahd. 

3 

nihai 

mhai- 


The Active Verb is thus conjugated in its principal parts :>t— 

Present Conjunctive, (I£) I strike, etc. — 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1 

mdmu. 

mdran. 

2 

mdras. 

mdrd. 

3 

mdrai. 

i mdraz. 


As usual this is often employed in the sense of the Simple Present. As examples 
•of the tense we may quote mdnas, if you do not heed (IV, 29) ; bwdlas, thou speakest (IV, 
42) ; magas, (what) thou mayest ask for (IV, 101) ; jds, thou art going (IV, 119) ; 
they eat (III, 44). 

The following are examples of the Imperative Afar, strike thou; mdrd, strike; 
puhdrd, summon ; Mtau, cut ; km'dyas, cause thou to make ; hhiliyoM, be good enough 
to play. 
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Future. — I shall strike, etc. This has two forms, — 1. Mm'ah, used for all 

genders, numbers, and persons, as in old Eastern Hindi ; — 2. 



Sing. 

Plnr. 

1 

marihau or mar'^hau. 

mar^he^ marihe or mar'^he. 

2 

onarihai or maj'Viai. 

mariha, marihati, or marihau. 

3 

man. 

mariha? or mar^'liaz. 


Note that when the first syllable is long, and falls in the antepenultimate, it is 
shortened. So we have manihau, I will heed, in IV, 133. Kaihai (IV, 133), thou wilt 
say, is slightly irregular as in Bundeli. 


Tenses formed from the JPresent Partieijole. 

The Present Participle is mdrat (com. gen.) ; or marHb (masc.), marHl (fern.). 

.Erom it are formed the usual tenses. Thus, — 

Present. — Mdrat-han (often written mdrathau), I am striking. Any other form 
of the Auxiliary may be used. 

Imperfect.— I was striking. Any other form of the Auxiliary 
may be used. As an isolated form, I may quote Jcarai rahai, he was doing. 

Past Conditional- — This may be formed in two ways. Either the present parti- 
ciple alone is used (exactly as in Hindostani), or else we have a tense conju- 
gated on the model of Eastern Hindi. Eor the first form we have marHd 
(masc.), marHl (fern.), (if) I, thou, he, or she had struck ; marHe (masof 
marH% (fern.), (if) we, you, or they had struck, Eor the second form we have 
the following : — 



Sing. 

Plur. 


r 

Masc. 

Pern. 

Masc. 

Pem. 

1 

mar toy. 

mar^tyu* 

mar'^tyan. 


2 

marHoy, 

mar'^U. 

mar^tyd. 

marHyu, 

3 

mar^’to. 

mar^’tz. 

mar’^te, 

1 

marHt. 


Tenses formed from the Past Participle. 

The Past Participle is mar (com. gen.) ; or mm'd (masc.), ma/t'l (fern.). Erom it 
-are formed the usual tenses. Thus — 

Past. — Like the Past Conditional, this may be formed in two ways. Either the 
Past Participle alone is used (exactly as in Hindostam), or else we have a tense 
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conjugated on the model of Eastern Hindi. In both cases, if the verb is a 
transitive one, the construction is passive. The subject is put into the Agent 
case, and the verb agrees in gender with the object. In the second conjugated , 
form, it agrees with the subject in person. Thus, mai-nai mardy means ‘ I 
struck something masculine,’ but mai-nai ondry^ means ‘ I struck something 
feminine.’ The following is the ordinary method of conjugating the past tense 
of a transitive verb. The conjugation of an intransitive verb differs in the 
third person. 



Sing. 

Plur. 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

1 

maroy. 

! mdryu. 

m dry an. 

mdrin. 

2 

mdroy. 

mart. 

mSryo. | 

'mdryu. f 

S 

mdros. 

mdris. 

maron. 

Not given. 


These may be taken as the standard forms, but other forms for the third person' 
singular are met. These are mdras, mdris, and mdrus. 

In the case of an intransitive verb, the third person singular, as noted above, is 
not used. Only the x)ast j)artieiple alone is employed. Thus, haith or baithd, 
he sat down ; haith or haithl, she sat down ; haith or haithe, they (maso.) sat 
down; haith or haith%, they (fern.) sat down. 

Perfect.— Afaf'/jaz? or md/ro-hau, I have struck. Any other form of the 
Auxiliary can be used. 

Pluperfect.— or mard-hatSy, I had struck. Any other form of the 
Auxiliary can be used. In both tenses the construction is that of ordinarv 
Hindostani. 

The Infinitive is mdran, mdrat, mdrah, or mar%d. Mdrat is feminine in gender 
when used as a verbal noun. The others are masculine. The oblique form of the first 
three is the same as the nominative. That of mar^ho is mar'^he. 

Irregular Verbs.— 

The following irregular past participles have been noted : — 

Infinitive. Past Participle. 


dwah, or aibo, to come 

dwo, fern. di. 

jdih, to go 

gawd, gd, or gau ; fern, gai or gcei. 

deb, to give 

dawd, dau, dlnh, or ddn ; fern, of 
dcmd or dau, di.i 

From dlnh, we have dlnhd, fern. 
dlnhl. 

Ub, to take 

The same as for deh, substituting- 


1 for d.' 

harah, to do 

hai'fJtaTd, or Mnh, hlnhd. 
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The verbs aiidy«i5, are quite irregular in the past tense. That of dub is conju- 
gated as follows : — 



Sin 

cr 

O 

Plur. 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Masc. 

Fern, 

1 

aw at. 

A/ 

ayu. 

dyan. 

din. 

2 

awai. 

dyl. 

ayo. 

dyu. 

3 1 

dwo. 

ai. 

aye. 

1 d^. 


Any other form of the past participle may he used for the third person. The past 
iense of jdib is similar. Thus, gawat, I went, and so on. 

The future of dub is aihau, I shall come ; aibe, etc., we shall come ; al, he shall 
come. Similarly, j aihau, I shall go. 
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[No. !6.3 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY, Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDELi (Banaphaei) Dialect. (State, Chaekhaei.)' 

Specimen I. 

(Ma/i Sahib Kashi Kershad.) 

I ^fr ^ 

^ \ ^ ^ TO ^ I 

^ tlT f^4 TO ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

w ^ to:t ^ ii 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

KaM-kai dui lar“ka liatai. Lahure lar^ka ap“iiai 

A-oet'tain-one-to two sons toere. {By-)tlie-younger son his-own 

bap-sai kalio kai, ‘bap, mor hisa bit dya.’ Aur 

father-to U-was-said that, ^father, my share hamng-dwided give.' And 

wah.-nai sab dyara bit dao. Aur wab-nai sab 

him-hj all property having-divided was-given. And him-hy everything 

tbore dinaa-mai ikattha kar-lao, aur bahut duri des-khi cbalo- 

a-few days-in collected tvas-made, and very far country-to he-went- 

gao, aur waba Span sab dyara wabiyad-mai babai-dao. 

away, and there his-own all property absurdities-in was-caused-tb-flow-away.. 
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[No. 17.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

BundSli (BanIphari) Dialect. (State, Oharkhaei.) 

Specimen 11. 

(JEtai Sahib Kashi JPershad.) 

^ I m 

TfT 1 Tft I Tm ^ I 

^ fr m ' '?fTi I ^ 

TTFT-'^ frfr I ^ ^ Tf-^ TPf-i 

^ ^nc^TT If ^ €t t fTT'gi ft ff! 

% 1 fT^4 xif\ fTft T% I fw-^ fTlH # ^ji ttr 
f IfT f TtlT TPf I felt fN-t ffi fTltt-fiT ^Tf tf 
^TTft I fftt-t ^ ^ ^ TO t-fX I 

TOT qter 'f TO ftf Tf ffTf % I t^-t frfW # 

f fT TO ^ ff fT-^ f TO-ttcT fit tI I tt 
TO ir#4 ^ ^f^-% I TOT ^Tf-t # fTTTftk-^ 

^cT-t fTO I €t TOff fT ^ fT fffl^ # 

fT ^ ^TO ^ ff^4 frff # f TO TOT TO"^ 

kff 1 fT ^ kkr Itw I fT TO TO fT WTTO 

^ TO ffffH ^ fT TOT TOTOT % I TO-% fft TOfT t TO I 

Sj ' , ' 

fTWf TOT ftf f T fT frf^ # TOTTO ttT flfT fT TT^I^ I TOT-t 
TOfT t-TO ^ ^tST-t fTTO-t ^TTO TO ^ fTTO 

V * ^ 

wt fT I firntt t lito TO-"^ TOiTO ^ ^ 

IT I frm^ frf^ frorf i to ftcr wriFr TOf 

frtr fT I TOT ff^ fTO ^ TO 'fT f T I fTlffT 
^ ftrftTO-t^R TO*TO^ flfw I 

A _ 
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^ “fTTR 1 ^ ^TRT-^ 

^ iw I ^ ^ yiwf-'^ 

f^ tr l#f » ttft TOT ^ 

WfW ^ HTf^ % cf €t ^ 

sj-w ^Tc(-if i ^ TOfT Tpir I tH-ft mm^ 

nj # TOT ^ I w I ^twt4 ^^tt-^- 

^ ^ I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ITO TIT ^ I ^ ^TtR -m^J TO-^T I TOT- 

t ^ Xivi TOW TOT-% ^ felf TOW W^T^-t TO-^ 

^ TO W W%TC WT ’WT^ 1 fro ^TW WT WTUW 

’fTO ^TO TOWI ^ ^TW II 

H TOTWW II 

ftft ¥# frofwT TO I g^TO W3ft Wm II 

cW WiT 1% ITO I WWi WTOT i ^ 11 

v3 
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[No. 17.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BunbEli (Banaphaei) Dialect. • (State, Ohakkhaei.) 

Speoimen il. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek braliman wa ek brahmani raliai. Don mibariya mus^wa 

One hrdhman and one brahman’ s-wife were. Both wife husband 

ai. Kuchb din bitai dhnbak pare. Tab braRman 

are (i.e. were). Some days passed famine fell. Then the-brdJiman 

apan mibariya ebbor dakbin bbag-ga. Aur ek sabukar-kai ebakar 

his-own wife leaving south ran-away. And one banher-to servant 

rabo. Picb sau rnpaiya kamais. Jab do bar'^sai 

remained. Five hundred rupees lie-earned, TVhen fao years 

bo-ebnki tab brabmani-kl kbabar ai. Anr sabukar- 

had-passed then the-brdhmarCs-wife-of remembrance came. And tlie-banker- 

sai bida mig-kar apan gbar-kau raigo. Jab kuebb 

from leave begged-having his-own house-to he-started. When some 

dur gbar rab-ga tab man-mai sodbis kai, brahmani 
distance house remained then mind-in he-thought ihat, brahman’ s-wife 

karaj-dar bni-gai bubai so mai kau bare ad®mi-ke ibi rnpaiya 

indebted become will-be therefore I somC great man-of near rupees 

dbar-daiw. Gau-mai ek bani rahai. Tiya-san kabus kai, 

deposit-may. The-village-in one shopman was. FLim-to 'he-said that, 

‘bbai, mor rnpaiya dbarobar dbar-rakb.’ It“nai-biob-mai ek 

‘ brother, my rupees deposit keep.’ The-meantime-in one 

bairagi-ka cbela lag lain ayo. Bani-nai jaldi-mai 

religious-mendicant' s disciple rations to-take , came. The-shopman hasteHn 

cbela-kan lag tanl-dai, .anr" cbela lag lai-ga. 

di^ciple-to rations weigked-out, and the-disciple rations iooh-away. 

Baba pnebbis, ‘ aj lag siwM kabe-bai ? ’ Obela-nai 

The-reclgjbse . asked, ‘ today rations much why-is ? ' '' The-disciple-by 
kabus > kai, ‘ ek rab-gir b5ni-ke ibS picb sau 

it-was-said-by-him that, ‘ one way-farer the-shopman-of near jive hundred 

rupaiya-ki dbarobar-ki bat-obit karai-rabai, . so mo-kbs lag 

rupees-of deposit-qf con^erseftion doing-was, therefofi'e me-to rations 
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3 a].di-mai taul-dilias-liai.’ Baba man-mai sodho kai wa rali-gir-kau 

haste-in loeighed-has.' The-vecluse mind-in thought that that way-farer-to 

kaunaii jugat-sai bulaw. So adh'*kari kanak wa gki 

*smne means-by call. So ' supe7'fluous wheat-flour and clarifled-butter 

aichas, wa cbela-sai kahis kai, ‘ ya jins pheraw, aur 

he-drew-fo 7 'th, and disciple-to he-said that, ‘ this stuff retw'n, and 

bani-sai kahab kai, “ hamar baba kaM-ka haram 

the-shopman-to you-will-say that, “ my recluse anybody-of ill-gotten{-things) 

nahl kbat-ai.” ’ Obela ga aur jins ph&’-dibas. Ta bat 

not eats’' ’ The-disciple went and the-stuff returned. This thing 

jab wa brahman suni tab kahis kai, ‘ ya baba imandar 
when by-that brahman was-heaird then he-said that, ‘ this recluse honest 

hai. ,Tah-ke ihS mpaiya mai dharab.’ Brahman baba 

is. This-one-of near money I shall-deposit.' The-brdhman the-recluse 

dhing ga, wa kahas kai, ‘Maharaj, mor rupaiya dhar-rakhau.’ 
near went, and said that, ‘Sir, my rupees Tceep-in-deposit.' 

Baba-nai rupaiya lai-kar ek kotha-mai brahman-ke samh^nai 

The-recluse-by money tahen-having one room-in brdhman-of before 

gar-dihas, aur brahman apan ghar chal6-ga. Ap°ni 

ioas-buried-by-him, and the-brdhman his-own house went-away. His-own 

brah®mani-sai puchhis kai, ‘kahu-ki karaj-dar tan nahi 
brahman' s-wife-from he-aslced that, ‘ any-body-of debtor' indeed not 

ba ? ’ Brahmani kahus, ‘ niyahn.’ Tab kuchh din bitai 

thou-art ?' The-brdhman’ s-wife said, ‘ Z-am-noi.' Then some days passed 

brahman apan rupaiya lain baba dhing ga. Baba 

the-brdhman his-own money to-tahe the-recluse near went. The-recluse 

kahis, ‘ hamar dhing kab dhar-ga ? ’ Brahman man-mh gilySd 

said, ‘ me-of near when did-you-Tceep ? ’ {JBy-)the-brdhman mind-in shame 

mani aur ek jimidar-sai apan sab hal ja kahis. 

was-felt and one landholde7'‘-to his-own all account going said. 

Jimidar kahus kai, ‘hamar jor nihSi. Turn phalanai 
The-landholder said that, * my power is-not. You such-and-such 


mauja-ki ^ bibi-kau sunaw.’ Brahman bibi-kai ga aur 

a-cillage-of dancing-gwl-to relate,’ The-bi'dhman the-dancing-gi/rl-to went and 

,apan hal kahus. Bibi kaho kai, ‘mai 

Ms-own account said. {By-)th e-dancing -girl it-was-said that, ‘I 

phalanai din baba-ke dhing jab, so tub! ai-jais.’ 

such-and-such a-day the-reoluse-of near will-go, therefore you-also come.’ 

Bibi ^ sab apan jami lai-kar baba dhing gai 

The-danang-g^rl all her-own substar^e taking the-recluse near went 


f 
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aur kahis kai, ‘ mor miyS-sakab Madaran ge-te, so nalii aye-ai. 

and said that, ‘ my master Madaran gone-icas, hut not returned-is. 

Mai un-ke dhurai-kha jat-hau. Mor dhai’ohar dliar-rakho.’ It“nai-bich-mai 

I him to-looh-for am-going. My deposit keep.’ The-mean-time-in 

brahman ai-ga, wa kabus kai, ‘baba, mor rupaiya dai-rakh.’ 

■ the-hrdhman arrived, and said that, ‘father, my money give-up’ 

Baba-nai rupaiya ukbar-kar-kai de-din. Y a socb-kar-kai kai, 

The-recluse-by money taking-out tcas-given-up. This thinking that, 

‘jo mai ya-sai jbagar^iau tau bibi apan rupaiya na 

‘ if I this-one-with shall- quarrel then the-dancing-girl her-oucn money not 


dbardiai.’ 

Bibi 

dekbis 

kai 

brahman 

apan 

rupaiya 

will-deposit.’ 

The-dancing-girl 

saw 

that 

the-h'dhman his-own 

money 

pai-ga, tab 

baba-sai 

kabis 

kai. 

‘ mor bbak 

kahat 

awa-bai 

got, then 

the-recluse-to 

she-said 

that. 

‘ my brother 

saying 

come-is 

kai, “ miya-sabab Madaran-sai ai-ge.” 

So ab 

mai 

dbarobar 

that, “ the-master Maddran-from arrived.” 

Therefore now 

I 

deposit 

na dbar^hau.’ 

Aur pbir 

bibi 


hasan lag. 

wa 

brabman 

not icill-place.’ 

And again 

the-dancing-girl 

to-laugh began. 

and 

brahman 

hasan lag 

aur baba-u 

basai 

lag. 




to-laugh began and the-recluse-also to-laugh began. 


Kabawat, — 

{Kence-the-)saying , — 

Bibi hasi miyS gbara aye ; base musapbara gathari 

The-dancer laughed her-master home came; laughed the-traveller purse 

paye. 

■he- got. 

Tuma ka base, miyi bbiklie ? jSka tamasa ye , bbi sikbe. 

You why laughed, master mendicant ? A trick this-one also learnt. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there were a Brabman and bis wife. A famine occurred, so tbe 
'Bral^man deserted bis wife, and ran away to tbe Deccan, where be took service with a 
banker, and earned five hundred rupees. When two years bad passed, he remembered 
his wife, and, taking leave of the banker, set out- for bis home. While be was on the 
way, it struck him that his wife would probably be in debt, so be decided to deposit bis 
savings with some well-tc-do person to protect them from her creditor^ He accordingly 
went to a shopkeeper in bis village, and asked him to take tbe money on deposit. 

While be was speaking to him the disciple of a certain mendicant devotee came up 
to beg from tbe shopman, and the latter, being busy with the Brabman, weighed out tbe 
alms in a burry. The disciple brought what he bad got to bis master tbe recluse, who 
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asked him why he had brought more than usual that day. Replied the disciple, there was- 
a trayeller talking to the shopkeeper about depositing fiye hundred rupees, and owing to 
his being busy with him, he weighed out my alms in a hurry.’ The recluse thought to 
himself that he must get hold of that trareller some way or other, so he gave the flour 
and clarified butter which was oyer and above the regular amount to the disciple, and 
told hi-m to take it to the shopkeeper with this message, ‘ my master will not eat anything 
wrongly taken from anybody.’ The disciple did what he was told, and when the Brah- 
man heard what he said, he thought to himself, ‘ this recluse must be a very honest man. 
I will de^josit my money with him.’ So he went off to the recluse and addressed him as- 
folio w^s, — ‘ Holy Sir, will you deign to keep my money in deposit ? ’ The recluse took 
tlie money into an inner room, and there buried it in the presence of its o^ner, who then 
went on in happiness td his home. When he got there he asked his wife if she ow'ed 
any debts, and she replied that she did not. After a few days the Brahman returned to- 
the recluse and asked for his money, but the latter said, ‘ when did you ever leave any 
money with me ? ’ Filled with shame at the recluse’s duplicity, the Brahman went off 
to his landlord and complained of how he had been treated. Said the landlord, ‘ it is 
beyond my power to help you ; but go and tell your story to the dancing girl of such 
and such a village.’ He did so, and she told him to meet her on such and stich a day at 
the recluse’s. On the day fix'ed the dancing girl brought her savings to the recluse, and 
said to him, ‘ my master wmnt some time ago to the fair of Madaran^ and has not come 
back. I am going to look for him, and want you to keep my money in deposit for me 
while i am away.’ Just then the Brahman entered and again asked for his deposit. 
The recluse at once gave it to him, for he thought that if this fellow (quarrelled with him 
the dancing girl would not trust him with her money. As soon, however, as she saw 
that the Brahman had safely got his rupees, she said to the recluse, ‘ my brother has just 
come, and he says that my master has returned from the Madaran, so now I won’t have 
to trouble you with the deposit.’ Then the dancing girl began to laugh, and sd, did the 
Brahman, and so did the recluse. As the saying goes : — 

, The dancer laughed, for her master had come ; 

The traveller laughed, for he got his purse. 

Master mendicant, why did ychi laugh ? 

‘ Because I have learnt this new trick.’ 



1 This M iht fair held at Makanpar in Shaiaui in honotir of the famous saint skh Madar, who is bmied,there. 
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THE SONGS OF ALHA AND ODAL. 

I do not suppose that any epic poem is at the present day so popular as that of Alha 
and "Crdal, which is sung by itinerant bards all over nqrthern India. The entire cycle 
has never been collected, but portions of it and even translations of portions have often 
been published. The earliest version of the epic with which we are acquainted is con- 
tained in the Maliold Khand of the Prithiraj Basau, attributed to Chand Bardai (PL 
1190 A.I).). Chand Bardai was the court bard of Prithiraj Chauhan, King of Delhi. 
The Mahoba Khand deals mainly with the war between that Monarch and Parmal, the 
Chandel of Mahoba, and according to another, and more probable, tradition was the work 
■of Jagnaik, the bard of Parmal. A translation of a part of it will be found in Tod’s 
Rajasthan, i. 614 and ff. There are two or three native editions of the modern cycle, 
none of which is complete. Portions of one of them were translated by Mr. W aterfield 
into vigorous English ballad metre, and appeared in vols. Ixi, Ixii, and Ixiii of the 
under the title of the ‘ Nine-Lakh Chain, or the Maro feud.’ A full 
account of the contents of these editions, from the pen of the present writer, will be 
found in vol. xiv of the Indian Antiquary, pp. 255 and ff. An edition of the text and 
a translation of the chapter relating to Alha’s marriage, as current in Bihar, also by the 
present writer, will be found on pp. 209 and ff. of the same volume. 

Some years ago Mr. Vincent Smith was kind enough to present me with a collection 
of notes on the Bundeli dialect of Hamirpur, which he had made when he was employed 
in the settlement of that district. These contained the following two extracts from the 
■cycle, which jSre given just as they were taken down under his supervision from the lips 
■of rustic singers. Both are fragments, but they are valuable not only as specimens of 
the Banaphari sub-dialect of Bundeli, but also as being genuine specimens of a class of 
poetry which is very popular over a large part of our Indian possessions. In Hamirpiu’ 
•the whole series of songs dealing with Alha and tidal is known as the ‘ Saird ’ or ‘Alhd.’ 
Separate fragments which are recited at one time are called ‘ Fatcdrd,’ ‘ Semay ’ or 
‘ MdrJ 

The text given below is that of Mr. Vincent Smith, unaltered. The translation is 
als o based on a rough version prepared by him to accompany the texts. I am responsi- 
ble for the notes. 

It is unnecessary to give here a full account of the contents of the Alha cycle. 
Those interested in the • subject will find what they require (so far as is known) in the 
article in the Indian Antiquary quoted above. I propose to give here so much of the 
legend as is necessary for understanding the specimens now printed. It is to be under- 
•stood that what is narrated is legend (and not the only legend,' — they are often contra- 
dictory) ' and not history. The main characters are historical, but their- adventures, as 
here recorded, are not. 

The three royal personages dealt with are— (1) Prithiraj or Pithaura, the Chauhan 
King of Delhi ; (2) Jaichand, the Bathor King of Kanauj ; and (3) Parmal or Para- 
mardi, the Ohandel King of Mahoba in Bundelkhand.' The two first were cousins. 

^ Once for all, ^ I' warn tlie reader tliat I do not transcribe these and other names in the cycle with absolute accuracy, I 
‘Duly give the popular spelling. For instance ^Farmal ’ should properly be ‘ Par'msL* 

/ 
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asked him why he had brought more than usual that day. Replied the disciple, theie m 
a trayeaer talking to tto shopkeeper ahout depositing fiye hundred rupees, and owing to 
Ms being busy with liini, be weighed out my alms in a hurry,’ The recluse^ thought 
himself that he must get hold of that traveller some way or other, so he gave^ • e oui 
clarified butter which was over and above the regular amount to^ the discip e, ^ 
told him to take it to the shopkeeper with this message, ‘ my master will not eat any ing 
wrongly taken from anybody.’ The disciple did wbat he was told, and when the ra i- 
man heard what he said, he thought to himself, ‘ this recluse must be a very bonest man. 
I will deposit my money with him.’ So he went off to the recluse and addressed him as 
follows, — ‘ Holy Sir, will yon deign to keep my money in deposit ? ’ The recluse took 
the money into an inner room, and there buried it in tbe presence of its oWner, who then 
went on in happiness to his home. When he got there he asked his wife if she owed 
any debts, and sbe replied that she did not. After a few days the Brahman returned tO’ 
the recluse and asked for his money, but the latter said, ‘ when did yon ever leave any 

money with me'?’ Billed with shame at the recluse’s duplicity, the Brahman went off 

to his landlord and complained of how he had been treated. Said tbe landlord, ‘ it is 
beyond my power to help you ; but go and tell your story to the dancing girl of such 
and such a village.’ He did so, and she told him to meet her on such and stich a day at 
the recluse’s. On the day fixed the dancing girl brought her savings to the recluse, and 
said to him, ' my master went some time ago to the fair of Madaran^ and has not come 
back. I am going to look for him, and want you to keep my money in deposit for me 
while I am away.’ Just then the Brahman entered and again asked for his deposit. 
The recluse at once gave it to him, for he thought that if this fellow quarrelled with him 
the dancing girl would not trust him with lie^' money. As soon, however, as she saw 
that the Brahman had safely got his rupees, she said to the recluse, ‘ my brother has just 
come, and he says that my master has returned from the Madaran, so now I won’t have 
to trouble you with the deposit.’ Then the dancing girl began to laugb, and s6\did the 
Brahman, and so did the recluse. As the saying goes : — 

The dancer laughed, for her master had come ; 

The traveller laughed, for he got his purse. 

Master mendicant, why did ycht, laxigh ? 

‘ Because I have learnt this new trick.’ 



* This is tke fair keld at Makaapur in Ejananj in hononr of the &mous saint siah Madar, who is buried/there. 
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I do not suppose tliat any epic poem is at the present day so popular as that of Alha 
and t!idal, which is sung by itinerant bards all over nQrthern India. The entire cycle 
has never been collected, but portions of it and even translations of portions have often 
been published. The earliest version of the epic with which we arc acquainted is con- 
tained in the IfaJidbd Khancl of the PritMraj Rasau, attribnted to Chand Bardai (Bl. 
1190 A.D.). Ghand Bardai was the court hard of Prithiraj Chanhan, King of Delhi. 
The llahoba Khand deals mainly with the war between that Monarch and ParmM, the 
Chandel of Mahoba, and according to another, and more probable, tradition was the work 
■of Jagnaik, the bard of Parmal. A translation of a part of it will he found in Tod’s 
Rajasthan, i. 614 and if. There are two or three native editions of the modern cycle, 
none of which is complete. Portions of one of them were translated by Mr. Waterfield 
into vigorous English ballad metre, and appeared in vols. Ixi, Ixii, and Ixiii of the 
Calcutta Review, under the title of the ‘Kine-Lakh Chain, or the Mar5 feud.’ A full 
account of the contents of these editions, from the pen of the present writer, will be 
found in vol. xiv of the Indian Antiquary, pp. 255 and ff. An edition of the text and 
a translation of the chapter relating to Alba’s marriage, as current in Bihar, also by the 
present writer, will be found on pp. 209 and ff . of tbe same volume. 

Some years ago Mr. Vincent Smiih was kind enough to present me with a collection 
of notes on the Bundeli dialect of Hamii’pur, which ho had made when he was employed 
in the settlement of that district. These contained the following two extracts from the 
■cycle, which >re given just as they wore taken down under lus supervision from the lips 
of rustic singers. Both are fragments, but they are valuable not only as specimens of 
the Banaphari sub-dialect of Bundeli, but also as being genuine specimens of a class of 
poetry which is very popular over a large part of our Indian possessions. In Hamirpur 
■the whole series of songs dealing with Alha and tJdal is known as the ‘ Saird ’ or ‘ Alha d 
Separate fragments which are recited at one time are called ‘ Raicdrdj ‘ Samay ’ or 
‘ Mar.’ 

The text given below is that of Mr. Vincent Smith, unaltered. The translation is 
.also based on a rough version prepared by him to accompany the texts. I am responsi- 
ble for the notes. 

It is untiecessary to give here a full account of the contents of the Alha cycle. 
Those interested in the ■ subject will find what they require (so far as is known) in the 
article in the Indian Antiquary quoted above. I propose to give here so much of the 
legend as is necessary for understanding the specimens now printed. It is to be under- 
stood that what is narrated is legend (and not the only legend,-— they are often contra- 
dictory) and not history. The main characters are historical, hut their- adventures, as 

here recorded, are not. 

The three royal personages dealt with are— -(1) Prithiraj or Pithaura, the Chauhan 
King of Delhi ; (2) Jaiohand, the Eathor King of Kauauj ; and (3) Parmal or Para- 
mardi, the Ohandel King of Mahoba in Bundelkhand.’ The two first were cousins. 

Once for all,jl'warn tlie reader that I do not transcribe these and other names in the cycle with absolute accuracy. I 
* 4 >nly give the popular spelling. For instance * Parmal ’ should properly be ‘ Par*in5l.’ 
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Botli were grand-nepliews of Anang Pal Tomar of Dellii, and, wlien lie died, PritMraj, 
although, the younger, was proclaimed King to the exclusion of Jaichand. The result 
was a lifelong enmity between the two princes, which eyentually facilitated the con- 
quering of India by the Tartar hordes of Central Asia. PritMraj and his bard Chand 
were killed in battle fighting against the Muhammadans in the year 1193 A.D. 
Kanauj was owerwhelmed, and Jaichand slain in the following year by Shihabu’d-din, 
the ‘ Meteor of the Paith,’ and his son fled to Marwar, where he established the prin- 
cipality now known as Jodlipur. Parmal reigned from about 1165 to 1202 A.D. He 
was defeated and expelled from Mahoba by PritMraj in the year 1182. Here legend 
departs from history. According to the former Parmal was so crushed with this defeat 
that he abandoned his kingdom and fled to Gaya where he ultimately died, being the 
last of the Chandel Kings of Malmba. As a matter of history twenty years later w^e 
still find him fighting bravely' against the Musalman Kutbu’d-din at Kalinjar. He 
was not the last of his race, but had several obscure successors on the throne. 

The historical Parmal was probably the son of his predecessor Madana-Varma 
Chandel, but the legendary account is quite different. It runs as follows : — 

Parmal conquered the w^hole of India. The first city he conquered was Mahdba in 
Bundelkhand, of which Basdeo Parihar was the prince. Basdeo had one son Mahil and 
three daughters, Malna (also called Padmini), Diwala, and Tilka. Parmal married 
Malna and treated Mahil with consideration, but the latter never forgave his father’s ■ 
conqueror and was the cause of his ultimate downfall. He is throughout the villain of 
the cycle. 

Parmal, according to Chandel custom, had two faithful attendants belonging to the 
Banaphar tribe of Bajpits. They were named Dasraj and Bachhraj. To Dasraj he 
gave his sister-in-law' Diwala in marriage, and to Bachhraj, Tilka. By these marriages, 
Dasraj had two sons Alha and (much younger) Hdal, and Bachhraj had one, Malkha,. 
Dasraj had another son by an AMr woman, who was named Ohaura or Ohaura.^ On his 
birth he was exposed in the river, and was picked up and taken to Prithiraj Ohauhan of 
Delhi, who adopted him as a son, and when he grew up, appointed him to a command in 
Ms, army. _ We thus find him, in the final catastrophe, fighting against his half-brothers 
Alha and 'Ddal. Dasraj also had a daughter, who bore a son called Siha. 

Finally, Parmtl had a son by Malna, named Brahmajit Varma. Much against his • 
father’s will he married Bela, the daughter of PritMraj, but was killed while'^yet a boy 
on the fatal field of Hrai. He never brought his bride home, and, in the specimens now 

given, we find Bela, still in her father’s house, but, like a true B%ut wife, a strong ■ 

partisan on her husband’s side of the quarrel. We thus get the following leeendarv- 
genealogical table ^ 





^ Some versions call him Dhando. 



Basdeo, King of Mahoba. 
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The other prominent figures in the poem (besides Prithiraj and Jaichand) are : 


Jagnaik, hard of Parmal. 

Lakhan, nephew of Jaichand. 

Baypal, elder son of Jaichand. 

Gulalan, younger son of Jaichand. 

Raybhan, Kaja of Kurhat, a fief of Kanauj, under Jaichand. 
Miyan Talhan of Benares (see below). 

All Alawar") 

Eale Ehan j 

Jari Beg }* Sons of Talhan. 

Sultan 

Bahubali 


Hirsing Deo 
Birsing Deo 
Ptiran Deo 


^Chiefs of Ganjar. Conquered by Alha, but subsequently his 
\ allies. 


Matauwa Ahir, in the service of Brahmajit. 

Diriya, tldaTs henchman. He was groom of the horse Bendula. 
Bamapati of Gwalior, one of Prithiraj’s commanders. 

Eanjit, another son of Parmal. 

Alkha, another son of Bachhraj. 


Kariliya, the name of Alha’s horse - 
Bendula or Benduliya, Ddal’s horse 


These were magic horses and could fly. 


Singhin, Miyan Talhan’s horse. 


Manorath, Jaichand’s horse. 


Of the above Miyan (or Mira) Talhan is the most important figure. He was a 
Musalman of Benares, who took service under Parmal. He and Dasraj (Alha and 
'O’daTs father) were intimate friends, and had exchanged turbans. After the latter’s 
death he attached himself to Alha and "Odal, and followed their fortunes to Kanauj. 
Alha looked upon him as his father, and he appears throughout as the Nestor of the 
story. He was killed in the final struggle at Urai and was buried at Mahoba, where his 
tomb near the Kirat Sagar is still shown. He rode a horse called ‘ the lioness ’ (Singhin) 
and had nine sons and eighteen grandsons. 

Parmal gave llha the district of Kalinjar, to the south-east of Mahoba (in the pre- 
sent district of Banda) as his fief. To Malkha he gave the fief of Sirsa.^ We pass over 
the many and glorious exploits of ilha, ti'dal, and Malkha in their early years and hasten 
to the final catastrophe. Mahil, Parmal’s brother-in-law and evil counseEor, saw that 
there was no hope of compassing the latter’s ruin so long as he was protected by these 
valiant champions. He persuaded Parmal to demand from Alha bis famous mare, Earl- 
liya, and, on the request being refused, so far to forget their services ' as to expel the 
brothers ignominiously from his territory. With their mother and families, and accom- 
panied by Talhan of Benares, they repaired to Kanauj, where Jaichand received them, 

1 Sirsa is in tlie present Gwalior State, on tlie river Fating, not far from Amaha. See Gwalior Gazetteer (190S), Vol. I, 
P* 
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but, being himself in dread of Alha, despatched him on an expedition against the 
rebellious chiefs of Gan jar (traditionally identified with Gujerat), who had hitherto suc- 
cessfully defied all the forces sent against them. Accomjoanied by Lakhan, the nephew 
of Jaichand, Alha and tidal successfully accomplished their task, and were received into 
great favour, Alha having the fief of Rayko't (near Kanauj) assigned to him. 

In the meantime a quarrel had arisen between Prithiraj Ohauhan of Delhi and Par- 
mal regarding some troops of the former who had been cut up while passing through the 
latter’s territory. Mahil dihgently fanned the flame, and persuaded Prithiraj to bide 
his time for vengeance. After the lapse of eight years Mahil contrived in his capacity as 
minister to send Parmal’s army to the south, and then sent Avord to Prithiraj that the 
way Avas now open to Mahoba. Prithiraj at once advanced and attacked Sirsa, AA'here 
Malkha was governor. The latter sent pressing appeals for help to Parmal, who, under 
the traitorous persuasion of Mahil, replied that it was Malkha’ s business to drive out 
Prithiraj. Deeply hurt at this supercilious reply, Malkha nevertheless made a brave 
resistance, but Avas in the end overwhelmed by superior numbers, and himself met a 
glorious death in the midst of his foes. 

Parmal, now seriously alarmed for the safety of his kingdom, called a council, and 
on the advice of Malna, his queen, demanded a truce from his adversary on the plea of 
the absence of his champions Alha and tTdal. Prithiraj, with Rajput chivalry, granted 
the request, on condition that, at the end of a year, during Avhich each party was to pre- 
pare for the final battle, it should be fought on open ground, which should give no ad- 
vantage to either party, and the vast plain round Urai (in the present district of Jalaun) 
was fixed upon as the deciding scene of the contest. 

Parmal then despatched his bard Jagnaik to Kanauj to recall Alha and 'CTdal. On 
the way Jagnaik halted at Kurhat on the bank of the Jamna, Avhere the local Raja, 
Raybhan, hospitably entertained him, but in the morning refused to return to his guest 
the splendid armour Avith which his horse was decked. Jagnaik accordingly went on tO' 
Kanauj vowing vengeance against Raybhan. 

' He was cordially received by Alha who, however, refused to assist Parmal till his 
mother Diwala pressed upon him his duty as a Rajput. ‘ Let us fly to Mahoba,’ 
exclaimed Diwala.^ But Alha was silent, while Ddal said aloud, ‘ May evil spirits seize 
Mahdba 1 Can we forget the day when, in distress, he’ drove us forth. Return tn 
Mahoba ^let it stand or fall, it is the same to me ; Kanauj is henceforth my home.’ 

‘ Would that the Gods had made me barren,’ said Diwala, ‘ that I had never borne 
sons, who thus abandon the paths of the Rajputs, and refuse to succour their prince in 
danger ! ’ Her heart bursting with grief, and her eyes raised to heaven, she continued j 
‘ Was it for this, O Universal Lord, thou mad’st me feel a mother’s pangs for these des- 
troyers of Banaphar’s fame ? Unworthy offspring ! the heart of the true Rajput dances 
with joy at the mere name of strife— but ye, degenerate, cannot be the sons of Dasraj — 
some carl must have stolen to my embrace, and from such ye must be sprung.’ The 
young chiefs arose, their faces withered in sadness. ‘ When we perish in defence of 
Mahoba, and* covered with wounds, perform deeds that will leave a deathless name ; 
when our heads rcdl in the field — when we embrace the valiant in fight, and, treading in 


vox.. IX, FAKT I. 


1 This extract from the poem is taken from Tod. 
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■fclie footsteps of the brave, make resplendent the blood of both lines, even in tne presence 
of the heroes of the Chauhan, then will onr mother rejoice.’ 

At length roused to indignation Alha rushed impetuously to Jaichand, and demand- 
ed leave to depart. This was at first refused, but ultimately granted after an angry 
scene ; and the king of Kanauj not only gave the req^uired permission, but sent a power- 
ful army, headed by his own sons Eaypal and Gulalan, and his nephew Lakhan, with 
Alha to assist the Chandel against the Chauhan of Delhi. 

The army marched. On the way they passed Kurhat where J agnaik demanded 
vengeance for his stolen horse-armour. A battle ensued in which Daybhan was defeated 
-■and compelled to restore his booty. In admiration of tlie Banaphars’ valour, he, too, 
joined the advancing host. As the troops went on, the worst omens appeared on all 
sides. The countenance of Lakhan fell ; these portents filled bis soul with dismay ; but 
Alha said, ‘ though these omens bode death, yet death to the valiant, to the pure in faith, 
is an object of desire, not of sorrow. The path of the Rajput is beset with difficulties, 
rugged, and filled with thorns ; but he regards it not, so it but conducts to battle.’ To 
carry joy to Barmal alone occupied their thoughts ; the steeds bounded over the plain 
like the swift-footed deer. 

On the way, in spite of the truce, they were suddenly and unexpectedly attacked at 
a river crossing by the Chauhan army, led by Chaura. All but Lakhan fled. He made 
a gallant stand witli his handful of troops, but was nearly overpowered. Diwala, after 
vainly trying to stop Alha and tidal in their flight, ordered her dooly to be set down, 
and getting out desired tidal to enter it and give her his sword and shield ; for though 
he fled, she dis’dained to fly. Her reproaches, as contained in Chand’s verses, form one 
■of the most famous passages in the whole cycle. They will be found in verses 98 and 
following of the first of the following extracts. Stung by her reproaches Alha and tidal 
returned and repulsed Chaura. 

The brothers, ere they reached Mahoba, halted to put on the saffron robe, the sign 
of ‘ no quarter ’ to the Rajput warrior. The intelligence of their approach filled the 
Chandel prince with joy, who advanced to embrace his defenders, and conduct them 
into the city ; while the queen Malna came to greet Diwala, who with the herald bard 
■paid homage and returned with the queen into the palace. 

On the arrival of the brothers in the citadel, a council of war was held. Barmal, 
always a coward,^ at first resolved to abandon Mahoba, but, urged by the Banaphars and 
their mother, he at length consented to march his host towards Ilrai. In the prelimin- 
:ary fights, which lasted several days, the boy Brahmajit Varma, his son, died gallantly 
fighting against superior numbers, and Chaura hastened to convey the news to Delhi 
where the youthful hero’s wedded, but yet unmated, bride Bela was still dwelling in the 
■citadel of her father Prithiraj. Overjoyed at the terrible blow with which his foe was 
smitten the Chauhan ordered his commander to complete the victory by carrying off from 
Mahoba Parmal’s queen, the lovely Padmini or Malna, and conveying her to the royal 
.seraglio at Delhi ; but Chaura himself had a fair young wife, and stayed toldally with 
.her, while he despatched his lieutenant, Ramapati bf Gwalior, to carry out his lord’s 
behest. The widowed Bela, true to the fortunes of the house into which she had been 


^ This is his legendary character, but it is not borne out by history. 
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married, sent private word of this design to tidal, who interceiDted Eamapati at Kal] 
and there, after a fierce confiict, slew him. 

At length the fatal day arrived, and the camps of the two kings stood face to fac 
on the plain of TJrai. Parmal, on seeing the enemy’s preparations, feared, like the pol 
troon he was, for his own safety. He determined to abandon his army, and, notwitk 
standing all Alha’s and the other chief’s entreaties to remain and animate his troops, h 
not only refused to stay, but insisted on Alha himself escorting him to Kalinjar. Befor 
Alha could return to command his forces, the battle had been fought, and Parmal’ 
troops had been annihilated. Alha’s son Indal, tidal, and the faithful Talhan had a] 
been slain. Seeing this, furious with rage, Alha drew his magic sword to destro, 
Prithiraj’s army ; but his arm was arrested by the goddess Devi ^arada,^ and at he 
entreaty he consented to sheathe his sword, if Prithiraj would turn and fly seven paces 
Prithiraj did so, and, satisfied by this concession to his invincibleness, Alha disappearei 
from mortal view, and now dwells in that mysterious land of darkness, the Kajri-bai] 
which is so famed in all the legends of the east. On the last day of each moon he visit 
Devi Sarada’s temple on the hill at Mahiyar and adorns her image with fresh flowers 
He has repeatedly been seen, but, each time at a stern command to desist from followini 
him, no one has ever ventured to advance, and he has disappeared. 

After the defeat at TJrai, according to the legend,* Parmal fled to Gaya, where h 

died. 

So ends this tale of Eajput chivalry. If I have drawn sufficient attention to it to in 
•duce some resident in Bundelkhand to collect its scattered remnants from the only books i 
which it is preserved, — the mouths of the bardic reciters, — I shall be amply satisfied. I 
is a noble story, reifiete with incident, and with characters well contrasted. It appeal 
far more closely to English sympathies than do the comparatively artificial epics o 
Sanskrit literature. 

Of the following two extracts, the first (marked Specimen III) is a fragment. I 
describes the summons of Alha and tidal from Kanauj to Mahoba, the march froi 
Kanauj and the fight with the Ohauhan forces on the way. It breaks off abruptly ii 
the middle of the combat.. The second (marked Specimen IV) commences in Delhi 
where Ohaura brings the news of the death of Brahmajit at TJrai. It then describe 
Eamapati’s mission to abduct Malna, and how he was defeated on the way by TJdal, wh 
had been forewarned by Bela. i 


^ Now worsHpped at MaMyar on the Tons, ; 

2 But not according to history. .Most of the foregoing narrative is based on Tod, with additions fro;En the seventh volun 
-of the reports of the Archseological Survey of India. ^ . 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

BuisDELi (Banaphaei) Dialect. (District, Hamirper.) 

Specimen III. 
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JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

BundEli (BanIphari) Dialect. (District, Hamieptje.) 

Specimen III. 

TRANSLATION. 

Jaichmd. — What, has aught fallen- into the Jamna or has the high bank fallen into 
the pool ? I ask of you. Prince Lakhan,^ whence comes this clashing sound ? 

Ldlchan . — Nought has fallen into the Jamna, nor has the high bank fallen into 
the pool. The champion of Mahoba is coming, whose weapons clash together. 

JaicUand.—{p) My limbs tremble,^ my body quakes, my thirty-two teeth shake ; if 
he of Mahoba come in his pride, he will bring my Kanauj to ruin. 

Iidkhan . — Say not so. Sire, for the false pleases me not ; as once he served® the 
Chandel, even so he serves you. 

, Por the space of a mEe^ floor-clothes are spread ; of pillows there were some fifteen 
hundred ; (10) where the people sat cross-legged and touching each other, the javelins 
covered the earth as blades of grass.® 

There was the clanging of iron, there weapons of the finest steel® clashed together, 
where the Eajputs sat clan by clan, reclining on cushions.^ They were bemused from 
the opium they had eaten, men who without blows would not change their purpose.® 
Each man with his sacred sword upon his thigh, like a black snake coiled.® 

(16) The camel-courier alighted in the court and said, ‘ Eaja, hear my words the 
Hero of Mahoba is coming; Eaja beware ! ’ On seeing Alba approach, the assembly 
rose trembling. Every man made obeisance ; ' great respect was shown,^® and on the 
right side in the middle of the tent a place was cleared for Alha.^® 

^ liSklian was nepliew of Jaichand. 

* JDwalai is for ddlai. Here, as elsewhere, wd is substituted for o. 

3 The root serve. 

^ A gau-hos is m indefinite measure of distance ; literally, the distance from which the low of a cow can be heard, 

® is a method of sitting on the ground. The feet are crossed, with the knees wide apart. Arajht tht, 

i The earth was green (Jiarigdy) with darts. 

* is a Mud of steel manufactured in the town in Oudh of that name. 8dr^ essence, is commonly used to signify 

■excellence of quality. ’ 

7 {=: Wi)=:a clan or suhcaste. separate, ktihaund oic^ 'giog* is a pillow for leaning against when 

'Sitting cross-legged [palHM). 

« Rsjphts are great opium-eaters. These ballads are full of allusions to the practice and dwell upon it with pride. The 
root ^ctna^=to be tipsy. 

^ A Rsjpht s sword is looked upon as an incarnation of the Goddess Devi, and is frequently called by her name. Here 
jgalHkt means ‘ thigh ' "^or ‘ lap.* 

Sar*n% or sdrtnt is a female camel. 

The root hhaliard-=:^io tremble. 

literally ' counting bodies,* hence ^ everyone.* 8ar*mdn is a corruption of sanmdn^ 

^ J9^M=aTm, hence ' side.* 
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Jaichand. — (20) It is your wont to make obeisance once in the morningj and once 
-again at evening what calamity has befallen you that you come at midday 

AlJid. — It is my wont to make obeisance once in the morning, and once again at even- 
ing ; now a summons has come from Mahoba, and therefore, Eaja, I pay you my respects.® 

Jaichand. — Tou have come out as an overfed horse breaks from his stable.* (26) 
When I will, I can slay you ; why think you of Mahdba’s town Laughing the EaJa 
spoke, — Alha, hear my words. For each grain of wheat I shall take two, and the price of 
clarified butter I shall exact fourfold. Water shall I appraise at the price of milk.® iilha, 
hear my words. You have eaten and waxed furious in Gan jar ; in the forefront of the 
battle shall I strike you down.^ (30) The Chandela drove you out, while the house 
sweepers pelted you with sugarcane refuse.® Have you lost remembrance of that day, 
that you come to me at noon ? 

Laughing then 'O’dal® spake, — Baja, hear my words. Who is he that can drive me 
out ? Who in the world has teeth in his mouth Those for whose sake I had fled 
were lost in Ganjar; (35) Your father never gained even Ganjar fort, but I won and 
gave you Bengal : Beri too I smote, so that it cried like a goat when held by the ear.^^ 
I smote Bijahta, and at midday I fired Bengal. He who had nine times routed Lakhan, 
and slain the father of the Kanauj prince,^® him, 0 Baja, I delivered to you ; then you 
slept at peace in the midst of Kanauj. (40) Twelve bazaars of yours I sacked, and 
drove from before me all the elephants. Had you been so strong^® as you say, Baja, 
quickly would you have turned me back. 

Jaichand. — I but jested with you, my son, and you became vexed. 

With a laugh tidal replied, — Baja, hear my words. Jest and smile with your mis- 
tresses,^* that eat from your hand. (45) Why jest and smile with me who can break 
iron with my teeth ? 

Jaichand. — At the full moon of Kartik I went to bathe at Kalin jar ; whilst return- 
ing II smote Mahoba. Just then, my hero Hdal, where were you, while it was I that 
was plundering twelve bazaars 

Alhd. — Quite true. You had gone to bathe at the full moon of Kartik, and whilst 
returning you smote Mahoba.^® I was hunting on the preserves when a courier brought 

^ SakaTai^fa^salcdll, 

- Sdh^TOzisamJcat. 

3 invitation, summons. 

^ intoxicated, hence, fed up, overfed ; stable j shaving broken. 

® Lit, When I wish to slay you, you are remembering. 

® These are figurative ways of threatening revenge. Each insult shall be avenged fourfold. 

" Alha. conquered Ganjar (said to be the same as Gujarat) for Jaichand. The latter now reproaches him with presuming 
on his deeds. 

® Alha originally served Parmal, the Chandel, of Mahdba. The latter expelled him at the instigation of Mahils, and he 
took refuge with J aichand. 

® Alha's younger brother. 

‘O’dal, owing to his fiery nature, was known as Bagh-^dal^ Tiger Udal. He challenges the world to a tiger fight of 
' tooth and nail. 

Berl lies in the Boab of the Betwa and the Jamnft, close to their confluence between the Districts of Jalaun and Hamir- 
por. Bijahta is in Hamirpur on the hanks of the Betwa. 

2>«=time. So lautat da (1. 46) at the time of retnrning. 

Literally, two-armed. I 

25 M<Jtnsawd^ 2 . hero. Alha and Udid were at this time in the service of Parmal of Mah5h§. 

Adhay^ anhdy = naJidy, 
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me word. (60) When I returned to Mahoba then busily was plied the naked steel. 
When you fled from the field then I captured the horse Manorath ; if you believe me 
not, Raja, I can send now for the horse. 

Jaichand. — You may go to Mahoba. Ask what you will to-day, and I will grant it. 
Alhd. — Your goods, O Raja, I desire not; nor do I desire store of wealth. (55) 
Let Prince Lakhan be given to me, that he may aid me at the river. 


{The King gives help worthy of Alexander the Great to Alhd.) 

With 100,000 horse he gave Lakhan, with 125,000 Ray-pal ; and when he gave his 
son Gulalan, with him he gave 52,000 horse.’ Alha paid his respects; when the army 
was ready, he ordered the march from Kanauj, and a numberless^ host went forth. 

(60) The camp was pitched in Kurhat ; Jagnaik with clasped hands prayed ;® ‘ they 
have robbed my horse’s armour; Alha Banaphar, have it brought back.’ Then Alha 
took in his hand his pen-bos and wrote an order. ‘ All and every I salute ; to the Raja 
my best respects. As you are Lakhan’s relative, even so be mine. (66) Send back the- 
horse’s armour ; why stir up a quarrel ? ’ 

The Answer. — To thee and to thy grandfather defiance ; I challenge the Chandel to do 
his worst.^ The horse’s armour I will not return, though the fight should last day and night. 

XTdal sends a second letter, — All and each I salute, to the Raja my best respects. 
Send back the horse armour, for this armour belongs to the Chandel. (70) Such armour- 
has no man, three lakhs and a half it is worth. If you do not send the armour quickly, 
come out and fight in the open.® 

Then sounded the Raja’s battle drums and the rattle of his drums was heard. In 
front were yoked the guns, in the rear the rockets. All the forces of the Raja advanced 
in the open field. (75) The attack was made on Udal : right well they plied the sword. 
Young men® fell in thousands, horses fell without number. Elephants fell in the field, 
and fine was the stream of gore that flowed. The Raja fled from the field ; tTdal took 
him and pinioned him.’^ When they brought the Raja before Alha, (80) he clasped the 
palms of his hands and begged of Ahia, ‘ Son, let me go with you ? ’ 

Then they marched from Kurhat, and came opposite the river (Jamna). Eor some- 
days they travelled along the roads, and then reached the river Betwa.® Prithiraj heard 
the news and occupied forty-two landing places. The fight with Prithiraj began ; in 
blind fury they plied their arms.® (86) Young men fell in thousands, horses fell with- 
out number. Elephants feU in the field, and fine was the stream of gore that flowed.’® 

‘ Esy-pSl and Gtdalan were the elder and younger sons of Jaichand. lakhan, we have seen, was his nephew 
titles meanmg ‘ -mthout nninher.’ QSy-gow&l, the cowherd, is, however,’ one of the ■ 


When Jagnaik was on his way to Kanauj to summon 

AlhS he halted here. Its king, Ray-bh3n, entreated him hospitably, but kept the rich armour which adorned his horse 

* Chunmtt and ialdh, both mean ‘ defiance.' 

5 Male matdan, literally, the plain of heroes {‘mall), is one of the stock phrases of the cycle for a battlefield. 

* Here we have one of the stock descriptions of a battle, repeated over and over again in the cycle in identical words It 
occurs again ten Imes lower down, As’rSr means countless= heshumdr. 

f Musuh hdndh‘nd, to tie the elbows behind the back. 

® The nverBetwa, for the ^eater part of its lower course, forms the boundary between the districts of Hamirpur ard 

Jalaun. Urai, where the final struggle between the Ohandels, aided by llha's forces, and Prithirai took -nlace t Z f 
Quasars station ot the latter district and is some eight or ten mUes from the left bank of the Betwa. ’ ' 

» unconscious, dhundh=simist before the eyes. 

' See above, verse 76. 
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Slain was tlie son of Miyan Talhan, where the sword was busily plied, tidal heard 
the news ; he flew upwards with his horse^ and so reached the thick of the fight, ^ and 
exacted vengeance for the Sayyid. (90) He slew the son of Prithiraj, the leader of all 
the champions. Prithiraj pressed hard ; then busily were weapons plied. Alba’s forces 
turned back, and all the champions fled ; then Lakhan stayed their flight, and busily 
were weapons plied. The Prince slew seven hundred, the Ohauhans pressed hard (95) ; 
when Ohaura sought to seize the prince, fourteen hundred Ohauhans were cut down.® 
Alha’s force fled. Then the Princess Machhil saw and came she mocked at tidal and 
said, ‘ Brother, whither are you fleeing ? ’ 

Machhil . — Give me the dagger from your belt, your shield and sword or spear ; a 
Cutch horse, pure in breed among a hundred thousand. (100) You fear to die, — then 
don the garb of women ; paint your eyes with black powder and- part your hair with 
pearls. Turn, Brother TJday-raj,® turn and fight, or I must lead and rally the host. 

The foremost warrior of Ganjar was cheering on his infantry f Kay-bhan of Kurhat 
was dealing blows to the elephants ; (105) Bachhraj was giving Gujarat to feed the vul- 
tures f Hasahar on the banks of the Bagain set flowing a river of blood f and Jagnaik 
said to Alha, ‘ Of your house who ever fled ? ’® 

On hearing the words of Jagnaik, the Banaphar came forth from the crowd, as the 
cobra comes forth from her hole with expanded hood.“ The company moved forward to 
where Prince Lakhan lay, and, seeing tidal approach, Ohaura brandished Malkha’s 
shield.^ 


^ The horse had wings, like ilhs's, 

* Murcha or morcha, here=a place of contest, an arena. It usually means an entrenchment or picket. Compare'^speei*- 
men IT, verse 115. 

^ Chaufd or Chatird was the son of Dasraj by an Ahir woman, and consequently half-brother of Alha and Udal : on his 
birth he was exposed in the river like Moses, and was picked up and brought to Prithiraj Chauhan who reared the child, and 
when he grew up appointed him to a comnaand in his army. He was hence fighting against his own kith and kin. 

Machhil or Machhlavatl was the daughter of Eagho Machh of Hardwar, and the wife of Alha. According to another 
legend it was Hiwala, Alha s mother, who uttered this remonstrance, the most celebrated passage in the whole cycle. The 
xemaining lines are said to be taken from Chand’s poem. 

® Le, H'dal. ' ^ 

^ The three chiefs of Ganjar, Hirsingh Deo, Birsingh Deo, and Piirau Deo, who had previously been conquered hy Alba, 
accompanied him from Kanauj. 

7 Bachhraj appears to he the uncle of Alha and Udal, and father of Malkhan who had been killed in fighting Prithiraj 
at Sirsa ; but according to the usual tradition he had died long before at the hands of Gaj, king of Gujarat. 

® There is something wrong here. The Bagain is a river in Banda, a long way to the south-east, on the other side of 
Mahoba. Dasahar possibly means (the descendants of) Dasraj, i,e. Alha and Udal. 

® It was the duty of Jagnaik or Jagnik, the bard, to encourage the heroes in the hatUefield. I 

snake's hole. 

Malkhs had already been killed at SirsS, so that this was a terrible defiance. 
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Specimen IV. 

TRANSLATION. 

Introductory Couplet. — As thou Sarasvati granted to th.e cuckoo the power of song, 
and to the bee to hum melodiously ; so, Sarasvati, grant thou unto me such melody, that 
I may sing the story of the Banaphar. 

The Narrative. — Scene. — A well at Delhi. — Crowded were the water-stairs of 
Samhar fort ; aU the fair friends were drawing water.^ One cries, ‘ see, see, my friends, 
whence comes this array ? ’ (6) Some think the traveller is from the south-east, some- 

say he is from the west,^ hut Ghaura’s sprightly bride, lord Ohaura’s spouse,® at the well 
gave answer, ‘ hear my words, O my friends. My lord it is who comes, riding on a 
single-tusker.’^ With her golden pitcher on her head from the well she darted forth ; 
(10) with such dainty steps ran she, her foot touched not the earth, and in the space of 
a minute or two she arrived under the gate. With clasped palms she spake to Chaura, 
waving over him her two hands in welcome.® ‘ Tell me,’ cried she, ‘ the secret, how was. 
the sword wielded at Urai ? 

Ghaufd. — How can I tell it at the door ? Nothing can be said by me. (16) A 
very tiger was Varmanand, seizing and devouring all our champions.” Twelve sons (of 
the king) were slaughtered by him, thirteen sons-in-law were slain ; on the broad plain 
of XJrai countless women were made widows.® Then the king gave me the order, and 
I smote Yarmm Chandel. 

This much the woman heard, and ran full speed to the palace-square ; (20) to Bela’s 
high raised upper chamber she ascended with hasty steps.® The king’s daughter was 
sleeping, and she plucked her sheet (to awaken her). 

^ Samhar iiere means Delhi. 

^ Agpm^ Daliar is a, 'wayfarer.’ 

Regarding Chanya see specimen III, verse 95, note. Nccg’-ndchan is ' clever/ ' lively,’ ‘ troublesome * '^-chancjial. 

^ Kantlid — husband. The single-tusker was, of course, an elephant, 

® Jwdrai — jorai : gaduUyd == the palm of the hand: chdimr hav^nd is to wave (the hands) as a chowry 
is waved. ‘ ^ 

As explained in the introduction, the final battle in which Prithiraj Chauhan defeated Parmal, the Chandel, took 
place at Ural, Chaura, although a Chandel and the half-brother of Alha and Udal, was one of Prithixaj’s most trusted 
commanders. ^On the othm- hand, Bela, Prithii'aj’s daughter, was married to the hoy Brahmajit, Paimal’s son. She is still 
in her father s house, i.e. in the enemy s camp, although, like a good wife, she is an enthusiastic pai’tisan of the Chandels. 
Thi& explains the &a\age^glee with which Chaura s wife tells her of her widowhood, the greatest calamity that can befall an 
Indian woman, and specially so in the present instance. Bela on hearing the evil tidings acts like a true Rajput heroine. 

" Brahmajn’s full name was Brahmajit Varma. Here he is called Yamanand. In verse 18 he is called Yarmm^ ii\ 
verse 4*5 Brahma, and in verse 107 Barmha. The title Varma is, as often as not, itself pronounced ' Brahma,’ 

® Idterally, in the earth [mar or rnaram == mail) of (the plain which was) sixty-four {hos wide). 

^ Ndg'^war == an upper room : lat =; foot. 
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Cliaurd's wife. — Your gay red robe you must now give up, your bangles you must 
break. Your husband has fallen in XJrai ; sister, your widowhood has come.^ 

Bela. — Avaunt ! Out with you into the palace ! Mean wretch ! Hear my words." 
(25) My husband is still a youth, and will be sporting with his comrades. 

Chaurd’s wife. — With hopes of his youth are you deluded. Sister, hear toy words. 
Por he it was who slew twelve grown up heroes,® and smote down thirteen of the king’s 
sons-in-iaw ; and in the broad plain of Ural he made countless women widows.^ If you 
still believe me not, go and ask, for your hero (brother) has arrived. (30) Chaura now 
gives audience, and splendid is the courtly throng.® 

Beld. — The city of Mahoba I saw not, I saw not Kirat’s lake ; Queen Padniini 
have I never seen, I have not worshipped Maniya Deo.® Prom my feet the crimson 
stain' has not departed, nor is my bridal garment soiled : it was not meet that you, 
Chaura -man, should make me a helpless widow. (35) My curse upon you, Chaura-man, 
may you be burnt to ashes. 

Then Chaura gave answer and said, ‘ Bela, hear my words. Words of ill-omen are 
you speaking in public, but I can say nothing.® God made the victory mine, how then 
do you this day take it ill. I can make black white, pnd white black ; in Samhar a 
third share is mine. (40) Prithiraj has given me the order, — I will seize and bring the 
Lady Padmini.’® 

Then B^a gave answer, ‘ Chaura, hear my voice. ' Because of smiting a boy you 
speak big swelling words ; but my husband’s mother you shall never seize, till Delhi’s 
every lamp be quenched.’ 

Then Chaura gave answer, ‘ Bela, hoar my words. (45) I gave orders to Eama 
saying, “ Priend, hear my words.“ Brahma has fallen in Urai, the Banaphar Alha 
attends him ; Mahoba’s Eaja is woman-hearted,'^ go, seize and bring the Lady Padmini. 
Let not Pithaura know of this,'® nor the pure Ballar. By Kalpi’s ghaut go forth, seize 
and bring the Lady Padmini.” ’ 

(50) With a mocking laugh quoth Bela, ‘ Priend, hear my words. Tigers Parmal 
has nurtured, underground he keeps them. Parmal at any time has but to raise his 
finger, and they will rend and slay.’ 

^ Site calls Bela her htisband^s sister {nanad)* Ohaara having been adopted by Piithiraj, Bela is looked upon as 
his sister. 

- Dhar is what one says in driving away a dog. Dted-hdro is an interjection meaning ^ out of this/ Compare* 
Hindi dutdnd, to rebuke. Kam^jatin = of low caste (fern.), 

3 Le» He is no longer a boy, as you fancy, for he has been able to slay all these full-grown men. 

^ JDes haii literally, (widows) of the land. Kai is feminine. 

° Ar^jangl = large, great, hence, magnificent. 

^ Brahmajit being but a youtb, he had not yet taken his bride to his own home. The Kirat Sagar is still a clear, 
deep, and spaciotis sheet 6f water at Mahoba. It was dug by Kirtti Yarman (1055-1085 A.D.). Padmini was one of the 
titles of Malna Devi, ParmaFs Queen. The temple of Maniya Deo was one of the glories of Mahoba. It exists to the* 
present day, but has been partially renovated. 

7 'Which was applied at the time of her wedding. 

® Bwdlati, here and elsewhere for holHl* 

Gijoard or gdrd =: the Hindi athdl, an assembly room. ^ 

® ParmaTs Queen. 

Yd means * this person,* that is, the speaker. 

Bdmd is Bamapati of Gwalior. KdJed, nncle, is here merely a term of friendly address. 

Mgdhar = mehard, 

,Por Chaura should have gone himself. PithaurS is Prithiraj. Ballsr is a name of Alha. Bslpi is north-east of 
Hrai, on the hank of the Jamna. 
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Ghaurd order's BdmdpaU.—Th.Q best of horses take, and take picked riders, and at 
the hour of midnight pass oyer to the further bank. 

Haying heard this much Bela uttered a loud scream, ‘ Handmaid, handmaid,’ she 
■cried, ‘ handmaid, hear my words. Go straightway to the palace, and bring me my 
writing bundle." The pen and inkstand she took in her hand, and took up the paper. ^ 
She gaye salutation^ to all the warriors, and to 'CTdal reyerent greeting. (60) ‘ Has the 
horse Benduliya^ grown old ? Or has Baja Parmal died ? I ask of thee, 0 tJdal, heed 
thou well my words. Whilst thou, O tiger, hyest, wilt thou become a laughing stock in 
Mahoba ? Passing by Kalpi ghaut Bamapati of Gwalior is coming. See that at the 
ghaut Bama escape not, though he should assume seven forms.’ 

(65) Then stout Princess Bela called a runner and said, ‘ I shall set apart and grant 
you lands® to enjoy unhindered all your life ; but let not Ohaura know of this, nor let 
Bamapati of Gwalior know. Only tell the news to "O’ dal that Bama of Gwalior is 
■coming.’ 

He cleans his saddle and binds it on the camel, and quickly mounts.® (70) With 
his heel he urges her on, flying like the wind.^ By night running and by day speeding, 
midway he makes no halt. Thus in a few days’ space, with a cloud of dust flying, he 
reaches Urai. A tent with long walls was pitched, the summit of which soared to 
heaven.® An enoj^osure surrounded a pavilion of Deccan work, with fringes attached 
to its four sides.® (76) Por the space of a mile floor-clothes are spread, of cushions there 
were some fifteen hundred, where the people sat cross-legged and touching each other, the 
shields covered the earth as blades of grass. Apart sat Karchuli and Kachhwaha, 
Sengar and Dhar Pawar.“ There sat the Bajputs clan by clan reclining on cushions. 
Bemused were they from the opium they had eaten, men who without blows would not 
change their purpose. (80) Each man with his sacred sword upon his thigh, like a black 
-snake coiled. 

Bela’s camel-courier alighted on the tented field. Jumping down from the camel he 
alighted, adjusting his shield and sw''ord," paid his respects before the seat of the chief, 
and presented his orders. While opening the folded letter and looking at the black 
characters,^^ (85) Hdal burned as a coal and became like dark death upon his throne. , 

‘ Bh’iya, Diriya,’ he shouted, ‘ Diriya, hear my words. Instantly call for Alha, 
quickly give him notice.’^® 

* A hasta is any wrapper, an^, especially, tke handle of writing materials, which, are kept tied ap\iii a cloth. 

- A dawdt IS a portable case containing reed, pens, and rags sodden in ink. The paper is held in the left hand while 
writing. 

^ Literally, headed the letter with ‘ ESm, Earn.’ Saut — Sawanf. 

* The name of Hdal’s horse. 

\ — jdgir, 

® means to beat/ * dust/ ‘ clean/ Jahaj is a camel saddle-pad ; sar'^nl or sSlrint = a sbe-camel. 

^ — a dig o£ tbe heel ; todtlidT — the wind. 

® A sirdchd is the canvas side, or qanat, of a tent ; the cji^d^^wd is the ornamental top of a tent pole. In Hindi sirdcha 
18 a single-pole tent. 

^ canopj'^tent, or shdmiydna. Here commences one of the stock descriptions. Compare specimen 

III, V. 9 . 

tiames of Bsjput tribes. Each tribe sat^ apart from the others in order of precedence. 

“ to adjust, put to rights. 

. ^ corruption of qnfl^ a lock, ^dr is to open a letter. In naj^'raty we have one of the rare instances of a 

■foreign (Ai-abic) word treated as a verb and conjugated. 

Pirija was the groom of CdaFs horse BenduliyS. 
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Ifiriyd calls AlJm . — ‘Come on, come on, 0 thunderbolt of rrar, your younger 
brother calls you.’^ Straightway came forth (Alha) the thunderbolt and rushed into the 
tent.- (90) Not a minute, not a second, passed, before he arriyed in the tent. He then 
called out to tidal, ‘ tidal, hear my words. Are you troubled with your neighbour on 
the border,® or has the Chauhan pressed you hard ? I ask of you, 0 tidal, why hare 
you sent for me at the point of noon ? ’ 

A stratagem has Chaura planned; Rama he has made ready, (95) who is. 
coming by the pass of Jalauu to seize the Lady Radmini. 

Then gave answer Alha, ‘ tidal, hear my words. The best of horses take, and well- 
chosen horsemen.^ Let not Rama escape on the roads ; cut off his head and bring away 
the trophy.’ 

Vdal. — Whomsoever of the young men I may ask for in this tent, give me as I ask, 

(100) Then gave answer Alha, ‘ Hdal, hear my words. Whatsoever you ask for in 
this tent, I shall grant your prayer.’ 

Vdal. — Siha of Siraunja give me. Prince Lakhan of Kanauj, Ali Alawar and Rale- 
Khan, with Jari Beg and Sultan, and Bahubali, the son of the Sayyid, whom Alha himself 
for a moment fears.® (105) (Men these were who could eat a maund of flour each, 
and would each eat an entire goat.® And the leaf dish on which their morning snack 
was placed would crumble to dust.) Give me Varma’s Ahir Matauwa, — All these make 
ready for me, and I shall learn the truth about Rama ; he of Gwalior shall not escape.®’ 

Then Alha gave order saying : ‘ PFdal, hear my words. (HO) Whomsoever you asked 
for in the tent, all have I granted to you. Only leave behind my brother of Sirsa, and 
Miyan Talhan of Benares.® Go on your way, tidal, my son, he of Gwalior must not 
escape.’ 

Together the men rushed forth and dashed along the roads, and in a few days’ space 
arrived at the river. (115) tidal threw out his pickets in the battlefield "by the river®' 
and at the hour of eight o’clock Ramapati arrived. When Hdal cried aloud and said : 

‘ Young ' man, hear my words. In what region did your birth occur ? Where did you 
assume mortal form I ask of you, my fine fellow, to what country are you going ? ’ 

(120) Then Rama planned a stratagem, and spake words of guile. ‘ In the west country 
was I born, and there I assumed mortal form. A horse merchant I am, to sell horses am 
I going. I have heard of a market for horses, to sell a horse am I going to Mahoba.’ 

Then tidal cried aloud, ‘ Merchant, hear my words. (125) At dawn, even at break 
of day, when the chariot of the sun comes forth, I shaE make way for you ; after that, 
if you please, go on to Mahoba.’ 

^ men- litcrrillv ‘ tliou whose body is the thunderbolt/ Compare YrngiFs duo fulmina helli Scipiades. 

* broke inro i tdit. 

3 JDara — the frontier country. Daraiyd is an inhabitant of the same. 

^ Chhare — picked, selected. 

3 Siha was the son of Alha's sister ; Lakhan was nephew of Jaichand, King of Kanauj. The others were all sons of 
Sayyid Talhan Miyan of Benares. 

® 8ar*much = samuehd, 

7 The root der or dyar is explained as meaning * to learn.* 

3 Malkhan was the first cousin of Alha and Udal. His fief was at Sirsa, east of the Dhasan. He bore the brunt of 
the Chauhan*s first attack and was then killed. His death is referred to in verse 162, below, so that Alha cannot properly- 
refer to him here as his brother. Who else can he referred to, I do not know. 

^ Morcha, usually entrenchments, here means outposts or pickets. Compare specimen III, verse 89. 

Disantar = dlidntar : jaVmau = jmmd. 
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With, angry talk they -v^rangled, and fierce waxed the war of words. Right well did 
tidal admonish, hut he of GrWalior heeded not. Each learned to know the other in the 
battlefield by the riyer. 

(ISO) With a mocking laugh spake tidal, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. Because of 
smiting one boy, you have come and planned such a scheme.’ 

With a mocking laugh sjoake llama, ‘ Udal, hear my words. You may speak a 
million times, but I shall not heed, and will seize and bring away the Lady Padmini.’ 

On hearing these words, tidal gnawed his palm (in rage and cried), ^ (135) ‘ To the 
defiance, aiid to Swamisur, from lyhom sprung Pithaura Ray.^ East and west, and 
north and south, were ravaged the four regions ; east and west, and north and south, 
was heard the tramp of Bendula’s hoofs. As far as Jagannath and GhurmuhS did I 
smite ; I held the fair at Ba'tesar ; Bamesar of Setubandh I smote, even unto Lanka did 
1 take tribute.® (140) The stream of the Narbada I banked up, so that it turned and 
flowed westwards.^ If to such a man’s inother® you should speak as you have done, then 
were it a shame for me to live.’ 

The angry talk increased, and fierce waxed the war of ivords. The sacred blade was 
drawn at the river side, in a torrent of battle was plied the sword.® Under the scimitar- 
blows gushed out jets of blood, the swords raised the dust.^ 

(145) Lighting elephants as they were cut down fell to the earth ; troops of horses 
fell f there were riders without arms, and horses without noses elephants lost their 
tranks, the host yelled in agony The heads which were wont to be tied with saffron 
turbans, and to be dressed with attar and sweet oil,” those very heads were rolling on 
the earth, while shield and sword clashed all around. (150) During the slaughter of the 
night day appeared, and during the day’s fighting evening came on. 

Ramapati held to every inch of ground, but his pickets that were stationed there 
gave way.” Urging on his elephant he came out into the forefront of the battlefield. 

Bdnidpati. — A trumpery servant who would slay, and so bring together the sins 
of a lifetime If there be my match in the ranks of Mahoba, let him come forward^ 
in the battlefield.” (155) Urging on Bendula, Alha’s younger brother came to the 
front. 

^ = gadvliya, tlie palm o£ tlie liand. 

^ Someavaia was tlie name of PritHraj’s (Pithaura’s) father. He ruled at Ajmer. 

3 Jagannath is the temple of Pml in Orissa. ,Ghurmuha is said to be a fabulous country where the people have horse^s 
faces. Batesar is the well-hnown town in Agra district, famous for its horse-faii’. Setubandh is the line of reefs«»*joinin«^ 
Oape Comorin to Ceylon. At Gape Comorin there is a temple of Siva Mahesvai'a. Lanka is Ceylon. 

* I do not know to what legend this refers - 

5 J.e. Padmini. She was really his maternal aunt. Jala/m ioxjananl. 

® Regarding the use of the name Bhagavati for a sword, see note to specimen III, verse 14. Uir is a torr€nt,«a stream. 
Compare verse 169. 

7 SiroJil is a kind of two-edged sword, said to be named after the place of its manufacture. Bojd means a bubblino- 
torrent. 

^ CTiintd is a kind of fighting elephant. Svmmdr = companies, rows, 

^ Thulhari = a snout, a face . 

Mangal is explained as a kind of elephant, and hliasurar as his trunk. Bardh is a cry of pain, 

Kusamaham is a turhan dyed red with saffron (kusuM). 

^3 * A trumpery servant * is liteiully ‘ a servant of a seer ^ t\e- one whose wages is only a seer of food a day* Birhawai 
collects ; dwahh = dosh, 

Birdi ^ match, equal. ^ 
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Xldal . — Here am I, the leader of this camp, and of this host the chief/ I am yonr 
•match in the ranks of Mahoba, therefore am I come forward in the battlefield. 

Looking at him from heel to head, (Hama said) ‘ Son tidal, hear my words. Send 
your elder brother to the front, who may be able to withstand my steel.’ 

(160) TV ith a mocking laugh spake tidal, ‘Uncle, hear my words. One elder 
brother is the Thunderbolt of War, who takes not his sword in his hand.^ The second 
elder brother of mine was he of Sirsa, wLose head yoir cut off and carried away.® Now' I 
am fully-groATn, I am the eldest, able to withstand your steel.’ 

When Hama gave answer unto him, ‘ Son tidal, hear my words. (165) Take the 
first' cast of the javelin, if so be that you have any desire for life left in you.’* 

Then gave answ^er tidal, ‘ Uncle, hear my words, from your darts I shall escape. 
IVIy turn comes after yours.’ 

Brandishing the javelin Sanichar, and resting on the front of the howdah,® Hama 
poured blows on his forehead, but Bela ever turned the point.® (170) tidal advanced to 

• make his salute, with a cloud of dust flying behind him.’' The countenance of Hama 
withered, his face became dim, his jaws fell.® 

Rdmdpati . — As a boy, I never missed my cast with a straw arrow, but now at the 
river side I have missed my cast wdth the javelin.® An evil day has come for Delhi, 
when my weapon has played me false.“ A second bar of iron he brandished, a hard 
nut for an enemy to crack (175) he intended to strike on the chest, but tidal had 
learned from jugglers the art of fence.^® Forcibly he smote with the bar; but tldal^ 
w^arded it off wdth his shield. 

When again tidal cried, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. After your turn was over, you 
gave a second blow, the third turn is mine.^® Let us fence before the host (each in his 
turn) as a w'ell is worked by the seekers for w^ater.’®* (ISO) Then gave Hama answer, 

‘ tidal, hear my words. What, have you conned a potent charm, or learned how to avert 
a dart Hight well I slnote you at the river side, yet not a wound appeared on your 
body.’ 

X^dah — I have not conned a potent charm, nor have I learned to avert a dart. Your 
■darts are of raw iron, and you have not xjaid the smith his price. (185) The son of a low- 

^ t dal, tHs host, is also a play on the name of Alha s son, Idol or Indal. 

^ This is Alha. He had a magic sword which none could withstand, and which, in the Eajput sense of fair play, he only 
used on extreme occasions. 

® This is Malkhan. See note to verse 111 above. 

^ Sawdlil is an iron dart or javelin. In these poems, it is a pundonor with each champion to ofier the first blow to his 
‘ opponent. It usually happens that, as here, the villain is allowed two or three free shots, and then the hero walks in and ’wins. 
Ldk = desire, hope. ^ ; 

5 Sanwlar, or Saturn, "was the name of his javelin. Eama, of course, was on an elephant. Fatiyd is the front of the : 
howdah. . Ydr = er, a rest, a suppoi-t. ^ 

® Bela was said to possess the powers of a witch. Barahdy = warding off. i 

7 Agaban = aguman, in fi’ont. ! 

® dimmed. ^ ^ >i 

® Bar = a boy, a child. Sarat is a toy arrow made of sarpat, a kind of reed-grass. BCuchSy = I missed. , 

Vdasd = an unlucky or evil day. 

Sdhar = a crowbar, a bar of iron. The second half of the line is literally, ‘ having given the boiled rice of adamant/ [ 

* The idea is that the bar was so hard that adamant was soft as boiled rice in comparison with it. i 

Here again we have a foreign word tajmz treated as a verb. ! 

Usarl, lit* ‘ completed.’ ^ , 

Khiliyat is from the root Icliel, with the e shortened to % as it is in the antepennltimate. [ 

Kar^wd is the name of a charm : the root hardr =: to ward off (by magical means or otherwise'). . t 
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born mother are you, a good-for-nothiug was your father.^ In your cliildliood you got no 
butter to eat, in your wrist there is no strength.^ Withstand my darts, which were made- 
by order of Raja Parmal ; if from my darts you do escape, then you may go home and 
anew celebrate your birth.® 

tidal then brought his horse to a distance, and laying on Mother Earth the burden 
of his task (exclaimed),^ (190) ‘ O Mighty God, Maniya Deo, 0 Honour of the Chandela 
Raja. O Mother Bela, at my right hand be thou, the spouse of Prince Brahmajit.’ 

He on the one side from his hand discharged the dart, and it lodged in his rival’s 
chest.® On the other side fell Rama on the field, where the double blow had lighted.®” 
The enemy fled, a disordered rabble, none stopped to tie his loosened turban.^ 


% 


^ Wochha = ochhA^ low, despicable : hoda = low, mean, insignificant, feeble. 

^ ^Uvachof = ^ctTiuchd, IdiJidy is tbe negatiYe verb substantive. 

® The ckhathl is the feast held on the sixth day after the birth of a child. The meaning is that if Eamapati does escape, 
he may consider that he has passed through death and been born again. 

Khahhdr, bm*den. What is meant is that he invoked Mother Earth. It is noteworthy that the employment of 
as a meaningless prefix is common in the dialects of the wandering tnhes, often called * Gipsies,^ of India. See YoL' XI. 

® Ea = here, opposed to Atrd, there, Thathdn, to beat, smite. * 

♦ Buheld = double. Thelblow was double, as it was both natural and supematui’aL 
7 ’Qan^han =5 confused, disordered. 
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KUrsJDRT OF HAMIRPUR. 

Kimdri is spoken in the extreme north-east of the Hamirpur district, on the left 
bank of the river Ken, by some 11,000 people. It is also spoken on the right bank of 
'the same river, in the Banda district. Immediately to its north lies the Tirhari of the 
southern bank of the Jumna, which is a mixture of Bagheli and Bundeli, and which has 
been described under the liead of Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 132 ff.). Kundri is 
u, similar mixture, but it differs on the two sides of the Ken. On the right, or east, side 
like the other dialects used in Banda, it is based on Bagheli and is mixed with Bundeli. 
An account of this form of Kundri will be found in Vol. VI, pp. 162 ff. On the 
left, or west, bahk of the Ken, it is much more influenced by the Bundeli spoken in the 
Test of Hamirpur, and is based on that dialect, with a mixture of Bagheli. As a whole, 
Krrndri may be considered to be an extension of Tirhari towards the south up the lower 
course of the Ken. 

The nature of this broken dialect will be evident from the first few sentences of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son given below. It will be seen that the verbs follow Bundeli 
in the formation and use of the past tense, except in the case of raJiat, were, which is 
Bagheli. On the other hand the postpositions, ma, in, and kd, to, are Bagheli, and so 
is the form micdrd, mine, although the termination 6 is Bundeli. The general structure 
of the sentences is throughout pure Bundeli, with the typical use of the agent case 
before the past tenses of transitive verbs, which is unknown to Bagheli. The word 
idnffd for ‘ son ’ may be noted. 
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BundEii (Kundei) Dialect. (Disteict, Hamiepue.) 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


I manai-ke 

One man-of 
kaho, ‘ o-re 
it-was-said, ‘ 0 


dwi lam*ra rakai. Uh-ma-se kakke-ne bap-se 

two sons were. Them-in-from tlie-younger-hy fatlier-io' 

bap, dban-ma-se jo rawaro Msa boy so 
father, wealth-in-from what my share may-he that' 


mobai dai-rakb.’ 
to-me give-away.' 

dao. Bahut 

was-given. Many 

jor-kai 

collected-having d 


Tab ub-ne 

Then him-hy 

din na bbaye 

days not were 

mulak-ma 

{-foreign) -country -in 


ub-ka ap'^no dban bat 

him-to his-own wealth having-divided' 


ki babke 
that the-younger 
cbala-gao. Hu5 
went-away. There 


lam“ra-ne babut 

son-hy much 
subad®pan-ini 
licentiousness-in . 


rab-ke ap*n5 

remained-having his-own 


paisa kbo-dao. 
pice was-squandered. 
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NIBHATT^ of jalaun. 

Although the main language of Jalaun is good Bundeli in the east corner of that 
district, on the south hank of the Jamna, we find a dialect locally known as ISTibhatta, 
which is a continuation of the Tirhari of Hamirpur, found along the banks of the same 
river. It is spoken by about 10,200 people. 

Like Tirhari this riverain dialect is a mixture of Bagheli and Bundeli. Tirhari is 
certainly based on the former of these tongues, but Nibhatta, which, being further west, 
is more in the Bundeli country, might fairly be classed with either. A few lines of a 
version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will be a sufidcient example. Note how the 
language struggles between two idioms. There are Bagheli past tenses like hahasi , he 
said, diUs, he gave, which require the subject in the nominative case, and yet here it is 
(as in Bundeli) in the case of the Agent. Alongside of these Bagheli forms note the 
pure Bundeli hate, they were. 

Nibhatta is the last of these broken dialects which we meet as we go west. 

Besides ibis Bagheli infection, traces are also to be seen of the Kanauji, spoken in 
Cawnpore on the other side of the river. Such is wd-ne, by him. 


I 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Kisi ad®mi-ke do lai^ka Late. Tln-me-se cliliote-ne 


A-certain 

man-of 

two sons 

were. 

Them-infrom the-younger-hy 

bapu-se 

kabasi 

ki, 

‘ be bapu, 

dban-m§-se jo mor bissa 

bay 

the-father-to 

he-said 

that, 

‘ 0 father. 

wealth-inf rom what my share 

may-he 

so bamin 

deo.’ 

Tab 

wa-ne 

un-ko 

dban bat 

dibis. 

that to-me 

give’ 

Then 

him-hy them-to 

wealth having-divided 

he-gave. 

Rabat din 

nab! 

bite 

ki cbbota 

lar®ka sab kucbb 

jama 

Many days 

not 

passed 

that the-younger 

son all anything collected 

kar-ke 

diii 

des 

cbala-gahis. 

Waba 

bad-ma^i-mS din 

kbois, 

made-having 

a-far 

country 

went-away. 

There 

licentiousness-in days 

he-lost. 


ap*Ea dhan ura-deEis. 
Ms-own wealth he-squandered. 


/ 
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bhadaurt or TOWARGARHT. 

The head-quarters of the Bhadawar Bajputs consist of the country on both sides of 
the rirer Chambal, where it forms the northern boundary of the State of Gwalior. Here 
also, in the TSwargarh District of Gwalior, are the head-quarters of the Tdmar Rajputs. 
The language spoken in this tract is known as Bhadauri or (in Towargarh) Towargarhi. 
Under whichever name it is known it is the same, — mz. a form of Bundeli which is con- 
siderably mixed with the Braj Bhakha spoken in Agra. It varies slightly from place to 
place, being naturally more and more infected with Braj as we go north. 

The countly in which Bhadauri is spoken may be described as follows. It is spoken 
over nearly the whole of the main portion of the Gwalior State. It thus extends over a 
much larger tract than the Bhadawar country proper. It runs down the centre of the 
State from the Chambal to the border of the old Guna Agency, having Braj Bhakha and 
Harauti to its west, and Pawari Bundeli to its east. To the south it merges into Malwi. 
In Agra it is spoken in the south of the district in the tract bordering on the Chambal. 
In Mainpuri it has a few speakers in the Ubarka. tract on the banks of the Jamna to the 
south-west of the District. In Etawah it is spoken in the tract between the Jamna and 
the Chambal, and across the latter river. The number of speakers is roughly estimated 
as follows : — 

Gwalior ............ 1,000,000 

Agra 250,000 

Mainpuri ............ 8,000 

Etaw/b .... 55,000 

Total . 1,31S,000 

It will be sufficient to give specimens from Gwalior and Agra. The Bhadauri of the ■ 
other two districts does not differ. It may be mentioned that Bhadauri is not spoken in. 
Jalaun, although the dialect was wrongly entered in the Rough List of Languages spoken 
in that district. The so-called Bhadauri of J alaun is ordinary Bundeli. 

The following account of the dialect is based on the specimens. 

The system of pronunciation fluctuates. Au occurs as often as o, and as e. 
In the same sentence we often find the same word spelt both ways, e.g. vmrb and marau. 
As in the Bundeli of Jalaun we meet curious changes of other vowels, e.g. hauhat, many, 
for hahvA (cf. Jalaun huhat) ; rehat for rahaf, remaining ; keh for kahi, having said. 

In the case of consonants, there is a strong tendency to contraction, as in jdntu, 
knowing, for jdnHu. This is specially noticeable in the case of the letter r. Por' 
instance — 


Instead of 

we have 

chakaran, servants 

chdkann. 

pai^des, a far country 

paddes. 

harisan, years 

bassan. 

swatl, memory 

suttl. 

md'i'^nau, to strike 

mdrmau. 

vnarHu, striking 

mattu. 

kar^tu, doiqg 

kattu. 
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In the case of nOUns strong forms usually end in au or d, e.g. saharau, help. The 
oblique form as usual ends in e. As elsewhere in Bundeli, strong nouns of relationship 
and some others end in d, which is not changed in the oblique singular or nominatiye 
plural. Thus we hare — 

Norn. Sing. Obi. Sing. 

lar'^Jcd, a son lar’^hd 

ghord, a horse ghora 

In one instance the oblique form in e has a plural in S. It is TiamdrS (not hamdre) 
do hachchd hm, we have two cubs. 

The influence of Braj (or perhaps Kanauji) is noticeable in the optional employment 
of a weak termination, u, of nouns. Thus Jwdbu, an answer ; mdttu or mdtta, striking ; 
mattu, dying ; hattu, doing ; jdntu, knowing. 

There is the usual instrumental singular in an, as in bhuhhan, by hunger. The post- 
position of the accusative-dative is he or Ted. In other respects the declension follows 
standard Bundeli, due allowance being made for pronunciation. 

In the pronouns, the influence of Braj has brought into use the form ho or haii for 
‘ I,’ as well as me or mat. So also, besides the usual Bundeli forms {tumdrb and iwndb), 
we have tlhdrb, meaning ‘thy’ or ‘your.’ ‘Me’ is mbi, corresponding to standard 
Bundeli mbe. As in Jalaun, ‘he’ and ‘ she’ are ba, obi. bd or ba, plural be, obi. bin. 
‘ This ’ is ja, ji or je. Jpaye is an oblique plural meaning ‘ own.’ 

The word for ‘ what ’ is the Braj hahd, obi. hdhe. 

Id verbs, we have the Braj had, I am, and (very common) hb, was. The initia,! h 
of the auxiliary verb is often dropped, so that we have forms like Midt-at, they eat ; 
hhdti-au, you (fern.) eat nd-b, he was not ; rehat-e, they were living ; and det-ye (for 
det-e), they were giving. 

There is an interesting survival of an old neuter form in chdhad, instead of ehdhau, 
it was wished (by him), i.e. he wished. In other respects the conjugation of the verb 
shows no divergencies from standard Bundeli, unless we consider as such mamdm^iot 
mandwi, ‘ let us celebrate.’ 

The only other point to note is that ji is often used for the conjunctipn ‘ that ’ after 
verba of saying, instead of ki, he or hat 


Horn. Plur. 
la/r^hd 
ghbrd 


OU. Plni. 
lar^han. 


! 
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Specimen I. 
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Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kau ad^mi-ki dwai lar^ka he. Liih^re lar^ka-ne ap“'ne 

A-certain man-qf two sons were. The~younger son-by Ms-own 

bap-s5 kahi, ‘ dada, hamaro hisa deu.’ Ddu lar'^kan-ko Msa 

_fatlier-to it-was-said, ‘father, my share give.' Both the-sons-to shares 

kad-daau ba-ke bap-ne. Pbir luh®rau lar®ka ap^no 

having-made-were-given their father-hy. Then the-younger son Ms-own 

mal le-gao, aur paddes cbalo-gao, aur anyau-mi ap“iii 

property tooTc, and foreign-country went-away, and had-living-in Ms-own 

• • I 

sig ]ama babai-dai. Ba-ke pas kacbbii na rabau. Ba 

all property squandered. Sim-of near anything not remained. There 


barau 

akal 

parau, aur barau 

tang- 

■dukbi bon 

lagau. 

Tbakur-ke 

great 

famine 

fell, and very 

distressed to-be 

he-began. 

A-richrman-to 

rabua 

raban 

lagau. Ba-ne 

suara 

kbetan-me 

cbaraun-k5 

bbejau. 

a-slave 

to-live 

he-began. M.im-by 

swine 

field-in 

to-graze 

he-was-sent. 

Tab 

bl-ne 

cbabau ki 

‘pet 

bbari-leu 

bbus 

kbai-kl.’ 

Then 

him-by 

it-was-dedred that ‘ 

belly 

I-may-fill 

husks 

having-eaten.^ 


Kau ad^mi-ne ba-ko sabarau nai daau. Ba-ne socbau aur 

Any man-by Mm-to help not was-given. Him-by it-was-thought and 
kabaiij ‘ mere bap-ke bii galle ad“mi bai, aur sib kacbbu 
it-was-said, ‘ my father-of here many men are, and all something 
kbat piat-bai, aur kou sudbl arm uabi kbat. Hau bhukbau 

eating drinhing-are, and some moi'eover food not eat. I by-hunger 

mattu bau. Hs ap^ne bap-ke bia cbalau aur kabau, “ b§ 

perishing . am. I my-own father-of here go and say, “ I 

tihard aur Pan“mesur-kau barau papi jau^mo bau ; bS tibaro lai^ka 

■of -thee and God-of great sinner born am ; I thy son 

kabibe jogi nabi; moi ap*u6 cbakar rakhi-lSu/” Maba-sl 

to-be-called fit am-not ; me thy-own servant keep.'* ’ Theme 

,cbali-ki ba lar'ka ap‘‘ne bap-ke bii ai-gaau.' < Jab bap-ne 

steurted-having that boy Ms-own father-of' here arrived. When the-father-hy 
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lar^ka dekhau durai-te, tab bap bhajau, 

son was-seen distance-froon, then tho-fathe'i' To/rii 

cbhati-sS lagai-lao, aur puch^karo. ■ i ■ Tab - ^ lar^a-D.^ 
the-hreast-to he-ajpplied, and he-was-Mssed. Then the-son-by 
‘ kakka, b5 tibaro am' Paii“inesiir-kau barau papi bau ; 

‘father, I of -thee and Qod-qf great sinner am; 

cbal-cbalan-kau mo-mi kou bat 

Gonduct-of me-in ' any thing iin-any-i'espeoi) 
bap-ne ap“iie cbakann-saH 
the-father-by Ms-own servants-to 


posakai lyao, aur batb-mi 
clothes bring, and hand-in 
bam turn sib“re kb% 

we {and-)you all-together eat 

pbir-kl janam bbaau-bai ; aur 
again birth beeome-has ; and 

gbar^kiii-ni bari 

the-members-of-the-family-by great 

Ba-kban ba-kau barau, 

At-that-time his ■ elder 

gbar-ke dbiga pobacbi gaau; 

house-of near arrived-having went, 


kabi, 

it-was-said, 
mudariya 
a-ring and 
am' kbusi 
and merriment 
kboau, pbir-ki 


aur lar“ka le-ki 
and son tahen-having 
kabi; 

it-was-said, 

aur tibare 
and thy 

Halaf 

is-not.’ Thereupon 
‘ ja-kau gbar-ti 

‘ this{-person)-for the-home-from 

aur pSw-mi juti pabaraau ; 


- rv ) 

nai. 


feet-in 
manami. 
let-mahe. 
milau-bai.’ 
obtained-is’ 


pucbbi ji, 
it-was-ashed that, 
ki, ‘ tibare kaka 
that, ‘ thy father 

Eabe-i^ bap-nl 
Because father-by 

dukbiay-ki ba ap*ne gbar-ml 
sorry-bemg he his-own house-in 
ba-kau sam'jbaau. Tab 

him-to it-was-remonstrafed. Then 
‘ dekbau, muddat-tl tibaii sewa 


icas-lost, again 

kbusi mani. 

pleasure was-enjoyed. 

bbaiya bar-mi bo. Jab 
brother field-in was. TF'hen 

tab ap^ne ad^mi-si 

then his-own man-from 


shoes put; 

Ja laPka-kau 
This son-of 

Aur sibau-ui 

And all-by 


ba ap“ne 
he his-own 
bulai-ki 
called-having 
kabi 

it-icas-said 
maui-bai. 


‘ kaba obaubal-bauba] bui-rabi-bai ? ’ Ba-ne 

‘ lohat merry-maling is-going-on ? ’ Eim-by 

aur lub^re bbaiya-ne ai-gaye-ki kbusi 

and younger brother-by arrival-of pleasure is-being-enjoyed. 

pbir-ke je lar^ka akbin dekbau.’ Ja-pai kacbbu 

again this son eyes-icith %oas-seen! TMs-on somewhat 

na gaau. Tab bap-ni ai-ki 

not went. Then the-father-by come-having 
jetbe lar^ka-ni bap-sau jwabu daau, 

the-elder son-by father-to reply was-given,. 
bau kattu-bau, aur kab’-bu tibari bat 

I doing-am., and ever-even thy 

kauri kbelibe-ki na daf, 
sporting-for not were-given 
sang“kin dete 


woo'd 

aur 

and 


‘ see, long-sinoe thy sernice 
na ■ dari. Tum-ni cbbadam-ki 
not avoided. Thee-by a-ohhaddm^-of cowo'ies 
chali kaba-bai, ja-sS ,ham ap®yi 

{?) it-has-been-said,^ wMch-with I gnoj-own 

ef ^ ^ ^enominaiiion of money, =six dams or six twenty-fiftlis of a pice = about sixteen cowries or a quarter 


aur 


to-f'iends I-might-have-given and 
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tlrasi manaute. Ja-ne y6-hl dhau sig^rau bar^bad 

pleasure miglit-have-enjoyed. WJiom-by tlms-even wealth all squanderer 
kar-daaiT, so lar“ka tum-ks pyarau lagau, bai libai-laye, aui 
has-been-made, that son thee-to beloved became, him {you-)br ought, ana 
sib“ri simar-kau bbepacbari-kau, jimaaxi.’ Bap-nl 

the-entire collection-for brotherhood- for a-f east-has-been-made.’ The-father-by 

jethe lar‘'ka-s5 kahi, ‘bam tn-sang rabe-liai; aur jS-kacbbii 
the-elder son-to if-ioas-said, ‘ I thee-ioith living-am ; and whatever 


gbar-me bai 

dbanu 

so sib 

terau 

bai; 

aur 

ja lok-cbaraj 

merau 

house-in is 

loealth 

that all 

thine 

is ; 

and 

this practice 

mine 

esiya 

rab 

cbali-ai-baij 

je 

tere 

lub“re 

bbaiya-kau 

jibiri-kaT 

{in-) this-Jcind-of 

path 

going-on-is. 

that 

thy 

younger 

brother-of 

again 


janam bbaau-bai; khdau-bliaau, pbiri-ke aau-bai; 
birth become-has ; lost-becanie, again come-has ; 


jai 

come-along. 


ko jantu- 
who hnovnng 


bo ki awego ? ’ 
was that he-would-come ? ’ 


VOIi. li, PAET I. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Kahu ek gauh^dua aur gauk'^duniyi rehat-e. Ek 

Ccvioiiii on6 jdchdl and cti-$}i6'‘jacTcctil livitig-uo&vB. OnQ 

ddun-kS kkiib pias lagi. Tab gatib®duniyi-ne 

tioo-to very-great thirst was-felt. Then the-she-jachal-hy 

kabi, ‘ cbalo, bam tmn paiii > tum kou, 

it-was-said} ‘ come, I (^and-'jyoti water let-drinh , you any 

jant-bd ke nabi ? BabS ek cbite-ki bhatar hai. Jo 

hnow 


dina bin 
day those 
ganb“dua-s5 
the-jackal-to 
kabani keb ' 
story to-tell 


tum kabani 

or not? There one leopard-of den is. If thou a-story 
kabi jant-bau, tau cbite-ki bbatar-pai pani milegau; baubat 
to-tell dost-know, then the-leopard-qf den-near water will-he-got ; very-great 

pias lag-rabi-bai.’ Bin doun-ne balal cbal-daau, aur pani-ke 

thirst is-heing-felt? Those two-by thereupon it-was-gone, and water-of 


tbaur paub“cbe. Tab gaubMuniya boli, ‘turn kabani jant-b5 ki 
place they-ar') ived-at. Then the-she-j ackal said, * you a-story knowing-are or' 
nabl?’ Aur ebite-ne un doun-kau dekbi-laau. Tab gaub"dua-ne 

not?' And the-leopard-by those two-to it-was-seen. Then the-jackal-by 


kabi ki, ‘mobi deb-ki ■ sutti kacbbu nai rabi.’ 

it-was-said that, ‘my body-of sense any not {has-)remained?' 
Gaub*duniya-ne kabi ki, ‘ tau bia kabe-kau tbarbe-bau ? Pani 

The-she-jackal-by it-was-said that, ‘ you here why-for standing-are ? Water- 


pi-leu, aur ap^ne pur^kba kaka-s5 ram-ram karo.’ 

di'ink, and your-own venerable uncle-to Tldm-Tiam{-=:i obeisance) do? 


Gaub^dua pani pian lag-gaau. Jab pani pi-kl suttd 

The-jackal water to-drink began. When water having-drunk refreshed 


bau-gaau, tab kalano, ‘ kaka, ram-ram.’ Pbir 

became, then prosperity-was-wished, ‘ uncle, Bdm-Rdm? Then 

lau't-ke kabi ki, ‘ tu-u pani pi-lai, 

having-returned it-was-said that, ‘you-also water drink, 

Ram-Ram kar-lai.’ Pani pi-kai ba-u sutti 

obeisance make? Water having-drunk she-also refreshed 

TOIi. IX, PAKT I. 


gaub“duniya-ts 
the-she-j ackal-to 

aur tu-S 
and you-also 
bo-gai. Tab, 
became. Then 
3 z 2 
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puAlia-sS kaM, ‘ mere gkar ckalau. Hamare do bachclia 

the-venerahle-one-to it-was-said, ‘ my home-to come. Of-us tioo young-ones 

hai, 36 gaub'^dua kabat-haij “ bacboha mere hai ; ” be bacbcba, 

ave, this jackal saying-is, the-young-ones mine arei^' those young-ones, 

bS kabUi-bo ki, “mere bai.” So turn cbalau anr sujbai-deu.’ 

J saying-a/m that, “mine ane.” Therefore you come and settle(^~the- dispute'). 


Tab cbite-ne ap^ne man-me 
Then the-leopard-iy his-own, mind-in 


ban-gaau. 

cbarS 

kbai-laibp ; r 

is-done, all-the-fo^ir 

I-shall-eat-up ; 

cbale. 

ap*ne 

tbaur-pai aye 

ihey-started, 

their-own 

place-to came 

gaub°'dua-si 

boli, 

‘ lar’^kan-kau 

the-jackal-to 

said. 

‘ the-young-ones 

samajh-ke 

taiso kar-di.’ 


understood-having like-that doesd 


3 ‘an-lai ki, ‘ merau kam 

it-was-conjectured that, ‘ my business 

merau kam ban-jaibai.’ Baba-se 
my business loill-be-done.’ There-from 
be sig're. Tab gaub^duuiya 

those all. Then the-she- jackal 

kaka-ke dbigS libay-lau, so be 

uncle-of near brimg, so he 

GaubMua dar-pau-ke marl 
The-jackal{-by) fear-of through 


bhitar-se bahar-kau mob ua dikhao. Tab gaub“duniya-ne kabi 

imide-from oiitside-to face not was-showed. Then the-she~jackal-by it-was-said 

ki, ‘ bacbcban-k5 b6 lyauti-h6.’ Pbir ba-u bbatar-ml guli-gai. 
that, ‘ the-young-ones I fetching-am? Then she den-in disappeared. 

Cbito akelau babar tbarbo rabi-gaau. Gaub^duniyS-ue masak-ki-ujbak-kl 

The-leopard alone outside standing remained. The-she- jackal-by peeped-out-having 

kabi, ‘ pur^kba, bam dou-jane apus-ml raji 

it-was-said, ‘ 0-venerable-one, we two-individuals betioeen-ourselves reconciled 


bui-gaye ; ek ba-ne le-laau, ek mai-ue le-laau.’ Cbito 

became ; one him-hy was-taken, one me-by was-taken.’ The-leopard 
lauto, ap'ui bbatar-k5 cbalau-gaau. Be dou ap®ne bacb-gaye. 

returned, and-his-own den-to went-away. Those two themselves were-saved. 

Cbite-so kabi-suni-ki pani pi aye. 

The-leopard-with conversed-having water having-drunk came. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a jackal and bis mate. One day tbey felt thirsty, and 
tbe sbe-jackal said to tbe jackal, ‘ come, let us drink water. Bo you know any stories 
or not ? There is a leopard’s den, and if you know any stories, we will drink there. I 
am dying of thirst.’ So tbey went on to tbe watering-place, and when they got there 
tbe sbe-jackal said, ‘ do you know any stories or not ? ’ As she said this the leopard 
caught sight of both of them. Then said the jackal, ‘ I have forgotten everything.’ Then 
said tbe sbe-jaekal, ‘why are you standing there? Take a drink and then make 
obeisance to our worthy uncle.’ So the jackal drank, and when he was refreshed be 
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turned to the leopard and politely wished him good morning. Then he turned to the 
she-jackal and said, 'you too take a drink, and then do you too make obeisance to him.’ 
As soon as she was refreshed she said to the leo23ard, ‘ worthy uncle, come to our house. 
We have two cubs. This jackal says they are his, and I say they are mine. So come 
along and settle the dispute.’ The leopard said to himself, ‘ here are two, and there are 
two cubs more. I shall eat them all up at once. This is just the thing that suits me.’ 
So the three made off for the jackal’s home. When they got there, the she-jackal said to 
the jackal, ' go inside and drag them out before the worthy uncle.’ The jackal under- 
stood w'hat her device was and went in, but out of fear of the leopard did not come out 
again. Then said the she-jackal, ‘ I’ll go and bring the cubs myself,’ and she also slipped 
inside, leaving the leopard standing alone by the entrance. When they were both safe 
at home, the she-jackal peeped out of her hole and said, ‘ worthy uncle, we have made up 
our dispute. He has taken one and I have taken the other.’ So the leopard could only 
go back to his own den ; while the jackals were safe and sound, having successfully got 
their drink by engaging the leopard in talk. 
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The foUo'wing short folk-tale is in the Bhadauri of the District of Agra. It ia 
almost the same as that of Gwalior. The Braj termination u is more common. Is ote the 
frequency with which contraction occurs. "We have pajjA for or praja, subjects ; 

hhachchu for kharch, expenditure ; pattu for par^tu, falling ; and jdto for jdt-td, was 
going. Note also the Braj k^, the termination of the accusative-dative, andtheKanauji 
form tho, was. 
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BUNDELi (BhadatteI). (Disteict, A&ea.) 

TRANSLfTERATION AND TRANSLATION.’ 

Ek Surj-Narayanu-ki malL'‘tari aur ghar-bari rabe. 

One Surj-Narayan-{t1ie-Sun-God)-of mother and wife loere. 

Be adbau ps-jja anru adbau gbar-kau • kbacbcbu det-ye. 
They {he) ' half the-suhjeots and half house-of ex'penditw'e giving -was. 

So bahu aura inab“tari-kau kbacbcbu-ti purau na- 

Bnt the-daughter-in-law and the-mother-of expenditure-from sufficiency not- 

5 j)^ttu, aur pajja-kau kbacbobu-ti purau parau-jato. 

was falling, and suhjecfs-of expenditure-from sufficiency fallen-going-ioas. 

Tab Surj-Narayanu-ki gbar-ban-ne sasu-s5 kabi kai, ‘turn 

Then the-Sun-Ood-of the-wife-hy mother-in-law-to it-icas-said that, 'you 

Surj-Narayauu-pai jau, so turn Surj-Narayauu ap^ue beta-ts kabo, 

the-Sun-God-to go, then you the-Sun-God your-own son-to say, 


“ it^nau bam-ku 

deu^ ta-so 

bamarau udar 

bbare.” ’ 

Tab 

“ so-much us-to 

give, that-from 

our bellies may-be-filled'^ ’ 

Then 

Surj-Narayanu-ne ap'^ni mab^tari-te 

pucbbi 

kai, 

" turn kaise 

kari- 

the-Sun-God-by his-own mother-from 

it-was-asked 

that. 

‘ you how 

done- 

ke kbM-au ? ’ 

Tab un-ne 

kabi 

kai, 

‘sasu 


having eating-m'e ? ’ 

Then her-by 

it-was-said 

that. 

'the mother- 

-in-law 

babu-ki 

cbori, aur 

babu 


sasu-ki 

cbdri, 


the-daughter-imlaw-of theft, and the-daughter-in-law the-mother-in-law-of theft, 

aisi kari-ki kbat-ai.’ Tab uni-ki babu cbali-gai. 

so done-having eati/ng-we-are.' Then her daughter-in-law went-away. 


Sasu-ke picbbe kaure-sau jai tbari-bbai. Mab“tari 

The-mother-in-law-of behind a-corner-by going standing-become. The-mother 

dbote bafraue. Pbiri suui-ki chali-ai. Bin-ue gbaru 

ihe-son talhed-together. Then heard-having she-come-away. Them-by house 

ai-ke lipo-poto, roti banal Kbubu jbakk 

come-having plastering-etcetera-was-done, bread was-prepared, Very shining 

dons sasu babu-ne ek tbaur baitbi-ki 

both the-mother-m-law the-daughter-in-law-by one place-in sat-having 
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ek tkar-mg jlf r5ti kliubu niki tariya-te. Surj-Narayanu-ke 

one dish-in was-eaten the-breod very good way-in. The-Siin-God-fo 

kliubu bar“kati bbai. 

miieh blessing became. 

Surj-Narayanu ap“m astri pas aye. Suri-IS'arayanj clion-oliOra 

The-Sun-Qod his-own wife-of near came. The-Sun-Ood secretly 

kail pajja-ne jam nabl. Pbiri Surj-Narayanu-ki astri-k§ adlianu 

any subject-by it-ioas-hmwn not. Then the-Sun-God-of loife-to 'pregnancy 


rabi-gayo. Tab 

un-ke 

paida bhayau putra 

nabai 

mabina. Pajja- 

occurred. Then 

her-of 

born became son 

{in-)ninth 

montJi. The-subjecfs- 

/V 

me 

cbabau 

bbaau. 

Pbiri 

Surj-Narayanu ap'^ne 

des-kau 

niki 

among 

scandal 

occurred. Then 

the- Sun- God his-own 

coimtry-to 

good 

tariyS-sB 

aye. 

Lau 

las^kar 

lai-kg 

aye. 

Tab un-kau 

ratbu 

way-in 

came. 

Banner 

army 

taken-having 

he-came. 

Then his 

chariot 


gail-me ataki-gaau. Tab bam-ne kabi kai, ‘ Surj-Narayanu-kau 

loay-in stiick-went. Then ns-by it-was-said that, ‘ the-Sim-Qod-qf 
jaicia putra boy^gau, tau ba-ke cbbuai-ti ratliu cbali-boy.' 

begotten son he-will-be, then his toucMng-by the-chariot will-go.’ 
Tab bamare-tumare jaui to Surj-Narayanu-kau nabl tbo. 

Then oiir-yonr-vn knowledge to-be-snre the-Sun-God-qf not he-was. 

Surj-Narayanu ap“ne man-me janat-e kai, ‘bamarau beta bai.’ 

The- Sun- God his-own mind-in knowing -was that, ‘my son he-is.’ 

Tab beta gbar-ti aau ; ratbu piy-ke agatba-tg cbbui-daau. 

Then the-son house-frcnn came; the-chariot foot-of finger-with loas-tonched. 

Ratbu cbali-ptbau. Ap'‘ne gbar-kau cbalau-aau. Tab ajopne 

The-chariot began-to-move. Sis-own house-to he-came-away . Then his-oion 

gbar ai-pobScbau. Kbubu niki tariya-tg anandu bhaau. Kbubu 

house he-arrived. Very good toay-in rejoicings took-place. Well 

bbajanu bbaau. 
hymn-singing took-place. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Suraj Narayan, tbe Sun-Grod, bad a mother and a wife. He used to give half bis 
money to bis subjects and half for his household expenditure. What be gave was not 
enough for the expenses of bis mother and her daughter-in-law, but was enough for tbe 
expenses of bis subjects. So tbe wife said to tbe mother, ‘ go to your son, tbe Sun-God, 
and say, “ give us enough to fdl our bellies.”’ Then, the Sun-God asked his mother, 
‘ how do you eat ? ’ She replied, ‘ tbe motber-in-law has to steal from the daughter-in-law, 
and the daughter-in-law has to steal from tbe mother-in-law. That is the way we eat.’ 
The wife had followed her motber-in-law, and stood in a corner behind her while 

von IX, PART I. 4 4 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


ste aad her son talked together. When she had heard what they said she went away. 
Then the two went home. They plastered the fireplace in order to cook, baked some 
bread, and, to their hearts’ content, sat together, and ate bread out of the same dish till 
they were satisfied. Then they blessed the Sun-God.^ 

The Sun-God visited his wife. He did it quite secretly. None of his subjects knew 
about it. Then his wife became pregnant, and in the ninth month a son was born. 
There was a scandal about this amongst his subjects. Then the Sun- God came home with 
great pomp. He came with a fully equipped army. His chariot stuck in the way. Then 
we all said, ‘if this son has been begotten by the SUn-God, the chariot will move when 
he touches it.’ In your and my opinion he was not the Sun- God’s child. But the Sun- 
God knew in his heart that the boy was his son. The son came out of the house. He 
touched the chariot with his toe and it began to move. Then the Sun-God arrived at his 
own house. Great rejoicings took place, and loudly were hymns sung. 


’ AppMently the deity had increased the house*keeping allowance, hut the story does not 


say so in so many woi'ds* 
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THE BROKEN DIALECTS OF THE SOUTH. 

We hare seen that Standard Bundeli is spoken in the districts of Sangor and Damoh 
of the Central Provinces, which lie on the Vindhyan table-land. South of them lies the 
Narbada Valley with its offshoots, including the districts of Mandla, Jabalpur, Narsingh- 
pur, Hosliangabad and a part of Nimar. Mandla speaks Eastern Hindi, and so doeg. 
Jabalpur, although the language of the latter district gradually merges into Bundeli as 
we go westwards. Narsinghpur and the greater part of Hoshangabad speak standard 
Bundeli, but the rest of Hoshangabad speaks Malvi and the part of Nimar, Nimadi. 
South of the Narbada Valley lies the Satpura table-land, including the districts (going 
from east to west) of Balaghat, Seoni, Ohhindwara, and Betul. Balaghat speaks, in the 
main, a form of Marathi and a number of broken dialects described under the head of 
Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 174 ff.) which are mixtures of Bagheli and the former 
language. The members of the Lodhi tribe in that district, however, speak a mixture of 
Bundeli and Marathi, which is dealt with here. Seoni, like Narsinghpm’ to its north- 
west, speaks standard Bundeli. Ohhindwara, which is linguistically separated from the 
Bundeli of Hoshangabad by the Satpura range in which the languages are Gondi and 
Kurku, has a broken form of Bundeli in the centre of the district, and Marathi in the 
south. There is no one standard dialect for the whole of central Ohhindwara ; each tribe 
seems to have a slightly varying form of speech, but they all closely resemble each other. 
Besides possessing a few local peculiarities, the Bundeli patois of Ohhindwara is mainly 
remarkable for the large quantity of HindSstani words and idioms with which it is inter- 
larded, West of Ohhindwara lies Betul, of which the main dialects are a corrupt Malwi 
and Marathi. 

South of the Satpura table-land lies the great Nagpur plain, of which the language is 
Marathi. In the district of Nagpur, however, a number of tribes scattered over the whole 
area use a language which is locally known as ‘ Hindi.’ An examination of the speci- 
mens which I have received shows that it is a broken mixture of Bundeli and Marathi. 

Finally, some members of the Koshti tribe in Ohhindwara, Ohanda, Bhandara, and 
Berar and of the Eumbhar tribe in Ohhindwara and Buldana, speak a dialect very 
similar to Nagpur ‘ Hindi.’ 

We thus get the foUoAving list of broken dialects of the south : — 


Lodhi (Balaghat) 18,600 

Chindwara, Bundeli . . ...... 145,500 

„ Koshti 3,242 

„ Kumbhari ..... . . 4,400 

153,142 

‘ Hindi ’ of Nagpur 105,900 

Other Koshti Dialects of the Central Provinces ...... 8,800 

Koshtt of Berar 2,650 

Knnibhari of Buldana ........... 480 


TOTAr, , 289,572 


von. ts, PART I. 
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THE BROKEN DIALECT OF THE BALAGHAT LODHTS. 

I hare said above that Seoni is the south-eastern limit of Bundeli. This must he 
taken with the reservation that a broken patois of Bundeli is found in Balaghat, a dis- 
trict still further to the south-east. 

In Balaghat there are three broken dialects spoken by cultivators who have immi- 
grated into the district during the past few decades. These are Marari, Powari, and 
L5dhi. 1’he first two have already been dealt with under the head of Eastern Hindi 
(Vol. VI, pp. 174 ff.). The L5dhi dialect is spoken by about 18,600 people of that 
•caste scattered over the west and centre of the district who have come originally from 
the country to the north. They speak a broken jargon which is a mixture of Hindo- 
stani, Bakhini Hindostani, Marathi, Bagheli, and Bundeli. Judging from the specimens 
which I have seen, Lodhi is mainly based on the last mentioned dialect. I therefore 
class it here. 

It would be a waste of time and paper to give complete specimens of this mixed jargon. 
The first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will suffice. We have fragments 
of all the dialects mentioned above in this short passage. Eor instance, the and mem 
are Hindbstani, mere-ho is Dakhini, apHl, own, is Marathi, o, ‘ that,’ is Baghffii, and 
chuko, paryo, gayb are Bundeli. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

EuNDlLi (LoDHi BROKEN DIALECT). (DISTRICT, BaLAGHAT.) 

fr % I wr % 

^wTcr-H ^ TO t%^T ft €t I m 

TORT ffe I TOT #T ^ ItH ^Tf^ trff T 

fT ^T#t #C ^Tff fN TO^t TOTcT 

fMt I ^ ^ cT^ tr^TO ^ 

^ ft TO ^fr II 1 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek ad“mi-kba do 

lar'ka 

tbe. 

0-me-se 

obbota-ne 

One man-of two 

sons 

were. 

Them-in-from 

the-younger-hy 

bap-se kaba, ‘ be 

bap. 

sampat-ml 

jo naera 

bissa bo 

ttie-fatlier-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 

father. 

property-in 

what my 

share may-le 

so mere-ko de-dew.’ 

Tab 

o-ne 

ap^li sampat 

bit-dinbi. 

that me-to give-away.' 

Then 

him-hy 

his-own fortune 

t was-divided. 

Bbawat din nabi bite 

cbbota 

lar^ka 

sab eknt&a 

kar-kbu 


Many days not passed the-younger son all together made-having 
dur des chali-gayo, aur wahs luch^pan-ml din gumate-hue 

■distant country {-to) went-away, and there riotous-living-in days wasting 
ap4i sampat uray-dinhi. Jab wah sab itray-cbuko, tab 

Ms-oum fortune was-wasted-away . When he all spending-finished, then 

bo des-mi bar 6 ankal paryo anr o des-mi j’a-kn kangal 

that country-m great famine fell and that country-in going indigent 

I)bay-gayo. 

he-hecame. 
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DIALECTS OF CENTRAL CHHINDWARA. 


To the west of Seoni lies Ohhindwara. This District consists of two portions, a 
, northern and a southern. The northern, or Balaghat tract (distinct from the Balaghat 
district), consists of the hill country above the slopes of the Satpura Mountains, and the 
southern, or Zerghat of the tract of lowland beneath them. The language of the Zerghat 
is Marathi. The Balaghat is a series of high table-lands, rising as we go north to the 
Mahadeo Hills. The languages spoken in these Hills do not concern us at present. 
They are spoken by Gonds and Kurkus. Between them and the Zerghat, i.e. in the 
central part of the district, the language is a corrupt Bundeli. 

At least eight difPerent dialects, called respectively Bagheli, Bundeli, Kumbhari, 
Gaoli, Kaghobansi, Kirari, Koshti, and Powari, were originally returned as spoken in 
Central Ohhindwara. A reference to the specimens of what is called ‘ Bagheli ’ shows 
that it is not Bagheli at all, and that it scarcely differs from what is reported as Bundeli! 
There are only a few very minor variations. As for Kumbhari, the Kumbhars, or 
Potters, of Ohhindwara are bilingual, — at least some of the specimens of their language 
are in the ordinary Bundeli of the district, and others are in Marathi. Another explana- 
tion may be that some of them speak one language and some the other. Por want of 
better information, I have classed the Kumbhari spoken in Ohhindwara under Bundeli. 
At the same time, a very similar form of Kumbhari, also based on Bundeli, is spoken in 
Buldana in Berar, and hence the Kumbhar dialects as a whole are considered together at 
the end of this group. 

Prom the account originally given of Gaoli, Haghobansi, and Kirari, it was at the 
time concluded that they were most probably forms of Malwi. An examination of the- 
specimens since obtained will show that they are ail merely impure Bundeli. Again, the 
3,242 speakers of the Koshti dialects, which are popularly believed to be a form of 
Marathi, turn out to be speakers of mongrel mixtures of that language with Bundeli, the 
latter being the basis. Pinally, 3,000 Powars were originally reported as speaking a 
special dialect in Ohhindwara. Purther enquiry shows that they have no special dialect,, 
but that they speak the ordinary Bundeli of the District. 

We thus get the following figures for the Bundeli spoken in Ohhindwara : — 

Ordinary Bundeli of the District, viz. 


‘Baghgll’ (so-cftl]ed) 35,000 

Bundeli . ... . , . ' e3 500 

T5wari 3^000 

121,500 


Gaoli . ^ 

Raghabansl . Uaj . .■ ’ 24,000 

Kirari . } 

Koshti . 3^242 

Kumbhari • 

Totai, . 163,142 


The last five will be dealt with subsequently. I now proceed to consider the first 
three together, as being really one dialect. It is spoken by 121,500 people. 
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The dialect spoken in central Ohhindwara varies from jslace to place and according 
to the castes of the people who use it. Besides having peculiarities of its own, the dialect 
is everywhere freely mixed with ordinary Hindostani. This is no doubt due to the 
fact that a large portion of the Ai\van population claims to have come from Ivon lieru 
India. The mixture is a purely mechanical one. In one sentence we will find a 
Hindostani expression, and, in the next, the same idea expressed by a Bundeli one. Bor 
instance, the agent case of the third personal pronoun is sometimes the Hindostani us-ne> 
and sometimes the local Bundeli b-iie or uob-%e. On the other hand, we find the suffix Icb 
sometimes used, as in Hindostani, for the accusative-dative (as in ralian-’kb ehalb-gab, 
he went to live), and sometimes, as in Bundeli, for the genitive (as in terb cmr 
Bhag'^wdn-hb hasiiruodr, a sinner of {i.e. before) thee and God). In the specimen which 
follows there are numerous instances of nouns declined after the Hindostani method, and 
further attention will not be drawn to them. 

The following peculiarities which are not due to Hindostani occur in the various 
Ghhindwara dialects. They have been collected from a number of different sources, and 
most (but not all) of them will be found in the specimen given below. 

Nouns- — Bor the sign of the accusative-dative (besides the Hindostani kb) khE, 
corresponding to the pu.re Bundeli khb, occurs ; thus, im-khM^ to me. We also find kka 
and khe. Bor the ablative-instrumental both se and sa occur. 

In the pronouns, the oblique forms of mm, I ; tm, thou ; and jo, this or who, are 
me (not mb ) ; te (not to)-, and je (not jd) respectively. Thus, me-klM, to me; je-kk^, 
accusative, which. 

' The pronoun of the third person is b or wb (not ho), and its oblique form (besides 
the Hindostani one) is not hd but b, wo, or mob. The last form is commoh amongst 
Kurmis. 

All these pronouns form a dative in he ; thus, mehe, to me ; tehe, to thee ; jehe, to 
whom, to this; bhe, to him, to that. Sometimes the final vowel is nasalized, as in mehi. 
This form corresponds to the Bundeli mbe, etc. 

In verbs, the past tense of the verb substantive is usually hath, but we also have 
hathb (especially among Kurmis) (compare Dakhini Hindostani athd) and thb (a Bundeli 
or Kanauji corruption of the Hindostani thd). We may note the usual Bundeli fond- 
ness for contractions, as in kahm, for kah'^hM, I will say. The past tense of den, to give, 
is dab or deb. So len, to take. 

We may also note that the word for ‘ (he or she) said’ is kahb, not the feminine 
kalil, as in standard. Bundeli. 

In other respects these dialects closely follow ordinary Bundeli. 

The following extract from a version of the Payable of the Prodigal Sonrvill illustrate 
most of these peculiarities. I am indebted for it to Mr. L. H. Ohowdhri. It is in the 
dialect used by women, and is an excellent example of the general language of the whole 
-of central Ohhindwara. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

BUNDllii (mixed dialect). (Disteict, OhHINDWARA.)' 

(Assistant Swfgeon L. N. Chowdhri, 1899.) 

rm ft ^ i ^ 

^ f -ft I ^ 

ffe ^ I gcr# ffif ftcT^T xiTf f% 

^ I ^ ft-% 

?nft-H I ^ ft-% cTW ^ g^- 

W Ti^ ^it Hift wj^ ^ ft-w cnft ft^ ^ I ^ ^ w 

♦ ♦ 6s^ 

g^-% Hi €t^ I ^ 

ft-# HCfi %f!-H ^T% ift I ^lft-% HWt 

«\ ^ , Vj . 

W w-t HTcT-ft i-# wm-i ^ ftf ft-# w 

nff fn-i I ^ ^ HUT-f Hift cm ft-i ^ ^rft i WDi-i 

fNr^-ft 15^ ijft TT^ ^ITH-ft f H-ft fHHcT-% 

t ^ TOT-f I H Hitf ^^-#‘ftT ^ ft-H 

^ ff ^ H #i: HHTO-ft ^ H ift ^ZT 

w^~-m nt # i f-^ ^'ift ff^ 

Tt^-i II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad^mi-ke do bete hate. IJn-mi-se chhote-ne ap“ne 

One mmi-of two sons were. 'Ihem-in-from tlie-younger~by Ms-own 

bap-se kaho, ‘^dada, mero hissa-ko mal me-khn de-do.’ 

father~to if-was-said, 'father, my sJiare-of the-pi'operty me-to give-up.'* 

E-par us-ae ap^ni ghar-jind‘gi bat dao. Mut“ke 

Sereupon Mm-hy Ms-own livelihood having-divided was-given. Many 

din bitan na paysj ki chhdte beta sab'’ro mal-tal 

days to-pass not tcere-aUowed, that by-the-younger son all property 
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ik*tho kar-ke dur-ke mulak-me elial6-ga5, aur 6-ne ajfni 
together made-having distant country-into it-was-gone-aioay, and him-by his-oicn 


puji badmasi-me 

kbaracb kar-daro. 

Aui- 

jab 

o-iie 

sab 

fortune wickedness-in 

expenditux'e was-made. 

And 

lohen 

hmi-by 

all 

kbaracb kar-daro 

tab wo mulak-mi ek 

baro 

bbari 

kal 

par 6, 

expenditure was-made 

then that countx^y-ixi one 

ver'y 

heavy 

famine 

fell, 


aur o-khu tangi lion lagi. Anr wait ns mnlak-ke ek bkale 

and him-to poverty to-be began. And he that country-of one well-to-do 

ad“mi-ke jdre rahan-ko chalo-gao. Is ad^mi-ne o-khS ap‘‘ne 

man-qf near live-to loent-aicay. This man-by him-to his-oion 

kheto-me suwaro-ke cliaraun-ke lane bliejo. Wall kbusi-se 

jields-in swine feeding-of for it-was-sent. Se pleasure-with 


ap"" 

no 

pet 

pbal 

pbtil-se 

bbarat-tho je-kbu suwar 

kbat-tbe. 

his-own 

belly 

faults 

flowers-ioith 

flling-ioas which swine 

eating -were. 

aur 

k5i 

ad^nil 

o-kbS 

kacbbS nahl 

det-tbe. Jab wab 

ap-i 

and 

any 

men 

him-to 

anything not 

giving-were. When he 

himself -to 


ad, tab 6-ne yak kabo, ‘ mere bap-ke kit^ne tankhab-dar 
came, then him-by this was-said, ‘ my father-of hoio-many hired 

n§k'‘r6-k6 puri-puri roti kban-ko aur den-ko milat-bai, aW mai 

servants-to f nil-full bread eating-for and giving-for being-gdt-is, and I 

bbukbS marat-bd. Mai ab utb-ke ap'*ne dada-ke jore 

from-hunger dying-am. I now arisen-having my-oxon fathex'-of near 

jabS aur 6-se yab kabfi ki, “ dada, mai tero aur BbagVan-ko 

will-go and him-to this will-say that, “father, I of-thee and God-of 

kasurwar bn, aur mai tero beta kaban-ke layak nal bS. Me-kbn 

sinner am, and I thy son calling-of worthy not am. Me 

ap“no ek tankhab-dar nokar kar-ke rakb-le.” ’ 

thy-own one hwed servant making keep .” ' 
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GAOLT, RAGHOBANST, and kirart. 

These are the dialects of the castes implied by their names. They ’are all reported 
from Chhindwara. 

The number of speakers is estimated as follows ; — 

Gaoli 16,093 

Eaghsbansi 3,114 

Kirari 

Total, sat . 24,000 

The dialects spoken by them were originally clawed in the Eough List of Languages 
spoken in Ohhindwara District, as forms of Malwi. As a matter of fact, they in no way 
difPer from the ordinary broken Bundeli of the district. This will be amply shown by a 
few lines of the version of the Parable in each. Of the three Raghobansi borrows most 
freely from "Hindostani. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTEEN SmDL 

BuNDlLi (GaolI). (Disteict, Ohhindwaea.) 

^ ft ft^"^ \ fr-if-% irr% it^T-% 

^ \ ft I 

gcf% ffif ^ ftW-^ ^iRt ^ 

^ U 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad‘ini-k6 do clihok're hatke. "Wo-ml-se nanke 

A-certain man-to two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger 

ckkok“ra-ne kap-se kako ki, ‘dada, mero kisa kar-de.’ 

son-by the-father-fo it-was-said that, ‘father, my share make’ 

To 6-ke dada-ne kisa kata kar-dao. Mut®ke din naki 

Then him-of the-father-hy share divided was-made. Many days not 

kkaye-katke ke nanke ckkok“ra-ne ap*no sab dkan le-ke 

hecome~were that ihe-younger son-by his-own all wealth tahen-having 

dur mulakh-kke ckalo-gao. 

a-far country-to it-was-gone-away. 

In tke above the only point to be noticed is tke way in wMck tke case of the agent 
in ne is used for tke subject of an intransitive verb in a past tense, — chhdhfrd-ne ehalb- 
gab, it was gone by tke son, tke verb being, used impersonally, as in tke Sanskrit putre^a 
gatam. 


'/ 


vot. rs, r/.vT I 


4 E a 
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t No. 28.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


Bumsu (BleHOBAKSi). (.DISTEICI, CHHimWAEA.) 

^ ^ ^ t I qrfT 

# ^ ^-t-% # WTf f%WT ^ I 

^ TO ^ I wftTT iflr ft ftr 

^ ^ UJT amr |T fitw-jNt II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Eoi ad^mi-ke do 

A-certain mm-of two 

ap^ne dada-se kaha ke, 
Ms-own father-to it-was-said that) 
baithe . so 

may-sit (i.e. may-be-calculated) that 
ap“iia sab dJian bat 

Ms-own all toealth having-divided 


lar^ke 

sons 


the. 

were. 


Wo -me-se 
Them-in-frovn 


‘ dada, dban^ine-se 
father, ’‘wealth-in from 


30 

what 

un-ke 


cbhote-ne 
the-younger-by 
mero Mssa 
my share 
bap-ne 


ap*n6 

his-own 


mehe dew.’ Tab 

to-me give: Then them-of the-father-by 

dao. Babot din nab.1 bite 

was-given. Many days not passed 

jama kar-ke dur 

collected made-having a-far 


sab 

all 


dhan 

wealth 


obbdte lar“ke-ne 
that the-younger son-by 

des-ko nikal-gao. 

■country -to it-was-gone-out. 

Base "tl the aubj^t in the 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WE STEEN HINDI. 

BundEli (KirIri). (District, Chhindwara.) 

WTq-% qrft #r TO % # 1 ^ 

^T-% tfllT TOT I -wif ^ %Z €tTO-% 

wr TOT TO# fT TO-#t II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad^mi-ke do chL.ok'^ra hate. Wo-mg-se nine 

A-certain man-of two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger 
'Chh6k‘‘ra-ne ap'‘ne bap-se kaho, ‘ dada, dhan-ko jo hissa mem 
. sonrby Ms-own fatJier-fo it-was-said, 'father, loealth-of what share mine 
hai so mehe de-de.’ To o-ke dada-ne hissa bata 

is that to-me give-away.' Then him-of the-father-hy the-share divided 

kar-dau. Mut'^ke din nahl bhaye-hate ke chhote chhok^ra-nS 

was-made. Many days not hecome-were that the-yoimger son-by 

ap^ne hissa-ko sab®ro dhan jama kar-ke dnr des-kd 

Ms-own share-of all wealth collected made-having a-far country-to 

chalo-gao. ^ 

it-was-gone-away . 

Here again we have the same idiom with an intransitive verb. 
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‘HINDI' OF NAGPUR. 


«r,w wMcli lies immediately to the south of Chhindwara, 

gP Jem Hmdi. ^ These people are not coufiued to any particular locality but are scat- 
tere a 1 over the district. ^ They, or their ancestors, hailed originally from the north. 
IS indi -was provisionally classed as a form of Malwi. On further enouirv it 
Mt a suffloieEtly distinct speech to be caUed a dWeet in its proper 
• espe^eiM show that it is a broken form of BundSIi, like that of Ohhindwara, 
but ™th a grater admixtnre of Marathi. Indeed, owing to the influence of the schools 

Md fl ’ T <1=*^ acquiring more 

altogether **y> “ supersede the Bundeli element 

Tiu specimen, consisting of a few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 

Will illustrate the above remarks. • ° ’’ 


/ 


> 
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[No. 30.] 



1ND0-ARYAN 

FAMILY. 

Central Group. 


WBSTEEN HINDI. 


Bundeli (‘Hindi’ op 

Nagpur). 

(DiSTBICTj Nagpue.) 


^ ^ f-f I m m-^ f^FpIt-'^ fti 

%R-# WK--^ 1 ^ €tf^ ff^T-^f cf% ft^T-% ^ 

\ ^ gw-Tf f^--% 7T# I m 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad“mi-klie do porya Late. O-mg-ko ' nanko lar^ka 

One man-qf two sons were. Them-in-of the-younger son{-ly) 

kap-kke kihe, ‘dada, more hissa-ko mal mo-khe de-de.’ 

ihe-father-to U-was-said, ‘father, my share-of property me-to give-away.' 

Plier o-ne ap®ni jin'gi-ki doi poryan-khe baPni kar-dai. Age 

Then him-by his-own property-of both sons-for share was-made. Afterwards 


tbor-ecb 

din-me 

nanbe 

porya-ne 

ap®ni 

sab dban 

sawMi. 

a-few 

days-in 

the-younger 

son-by 

his-own 

all fortune 

was-Gollected. 

Pber fi 

diis^re 

mulak-mi 

pbiran-kbe 

gao. 

Wab5 ap®n5 

sab 

paisa 

Then he 

another 

country-into 

wander-to 

went. 

There his-own 

all 

money 


6-ne ckalml-baji-me ura-dao. 

<hm-by profligacy-in was-wasted. 





/ 
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THE KOSHTT dialects. 


The Koshtis or silk -weavers of the Central Provinces numbered 137,891 in the 
Census of 1891. Of these some 12,000 were returned for this Survey as speaking special 

dialects. They were distributed as follows : 

Ghliindwara — 


MaratH Esshti 
Hindi Esshti 

Clianda . 

Bhandara 


2,638 

604 

3,242 

8,000 

800 


Total 


12,042 


The rest of the Koshtis were reported to speak ordinary Marathi. With the excen 

bon of 604 in Chlindwara, all fheoe 12.<.42 weve oadd tolpeak a speoM Mee „f S 
langua^^ To may be added 2,660 Eosbtis of Berar, mating a total of 14 692 
who will be dealt with later on, together with Kumbhari. ’ 

An exammatmn of the specimens received from these localities shows that there is 
really nosuch tlung as a special KoShti dialect. tVbat is meant is tiat these Koshtis 
speak a oormp mixture of Bundeli, Cbhaftisgarhl, and Mai-athi. of which the relative 

proportions of the constituents vary according to locality. relative 

We have seen that the district of Chhindwara falls into two main tracts the 
JialagUt or Up-land, in the north, of which the language is corrupt Bundeii aud ae 
Zerghato. Low.laud,_to the south, which forms in reality a portion of the Nagpur and 
. Koshti dialect of the Balaghat is known as ‘Hindi Koshti’ because it 

ITZ expected), than the K.5shti dialect; tte 

It would he a waste of space to treat this jargon seriously. I shall give onlv a few 
hues of a ve^on of the Parable of the Piudigal Son in the ‘Hindi KoSIi- of kbi d 
wara, and a short tale from Chanda, where the Marathi element predominates 




i 
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[ No. 31.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Oentbau Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

BtjndEli (mixed ‘Hindi’ Koshti). (District, Chhindwara,.) 

^ ft pr ^ I 

♦ ^ -*N ^ **N --N ^ ^ ^ — ■-^- . 

^ ^HTt T^WT W ^ ^ ^ \ W ^ 

^ ^ I ff^T ^ W-W fm #1^ ^ ^ 

WK-% ^ fir-# I# (I 

Cv 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 


Koi 

manushya-ka 

do putra hat a. 

Hn-me-se 

ohhote-ne 

Any 

man-of 

two sons were. Them-in-from 

fhe-younger-by 

pita-se 

kahi, 

‘ dada. 

sampatti-me-se 

jo moro 

hissa hoy 

the-father-to 

it-was-said, 

‘father. 

fortwne-in-from 

which my 

share may-he 

so mo-khe de-de.’ 

tT-ne 

un-khe ap^'no 

dhan 

hit 

that me-to 

give-away.’’ 

Sim-hy 

them-to Ms-own 

fortune having -heen-dimided 

dai. 

Bahut din 

nahl 

hhaya-hata ki 

chhote 

lar“ka sab 


was-given. Many days not hecome-were that the-yonnger son all 
kachhu ikattho-kar-ke diir de^-khe ckaliyo-gaye. 
thmgs collecting a-^distant country-to went-away. 


Wt. TX, PiKT I. 
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The Koshti of Chanda is much more mixed with Marathi. We m^y also note a 
sign of the dative (m) which appears to he borrowed from some dialect of Gujarati. It 
may be mentioned that many of the silk weavers of the Central Provinces originally 
came from Gujarat. 

[ No. 32.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


BundEli (mixed Koshti Diaiect). (District, Chanda.) 

fmr ! ^Ttl% 

mk ^ ^TTW-?TT ^ I ^ tt 

wfr I wr ^ ^ WT wtt i m m 

mu I m mWT ^TTW-?TT ^ 

^WPJT^T tTTWg ^ I WT-^TT ^R\^m wft I 

WTtf ^ m i ^ 

ft ^ ^ I ^mr tnw 

WT II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek manus-la duy lahan porya hota. Ek porya ani ek por^gi. 

One man-to two small children were. One hoy and one girl. 

Porya hoto wo rup-na phar saj^ro hoto. Por^^gi sadharan 

The-boy was he appearance-by very beantifnl was. The-gh'l common 

hoti. Ek diwas wSy duy porya ar^sa jawar khePta khePta 
was. One day those hoo children mirror near playing playing 
porya por^gi-la balat, ‘bai, ye-na ar*sa-ma ami dekh*ban kon saj^ro 

the-boy the-girl-to says, ‘ sistm', this mirror-in ice will-see who beautiful 

disat.’ PoPgi-la wo bes nahi wate. Wa-la sam^je 

appears^ The-girl-to that icell not was-felt. Ser-to it-was-thoughi 

Id, ‘yo ma-la hinab^sathi balat.’ Mahg wa ap*lo bap 

that, ^ this (person) me-to lowering-for says^ Then she her-own father 

jawar jaun bhai-kd garhana sigis. Wa balls, ‘baba, 

Mar hating-gone the-brother-of complaint told. ' She said, ‘ father, 
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ar®sa-ma rup dekMn samadh^ paw“iiu jo bay'ko-ko kam. 

mirroi'-in appearance having-seen satisfaction to-get this iconian-of husines 

TV a-ma marms-na man dimi naM.’ Bap diiy jhan-Ia 

It-in man-to mind to-put is-not{-p7'oper).^ The-father the-two persons-t 
pot sang dharun un-ki samadMni karis. Wo balls, *p6rya 

breast near having-held them-of satisfaction made. Se said, ‘ childre'. 

ho, tumhi jhagMo nako. Aj pasal tumhi dny jan-hi dar-roj 

0, you g’narrel do-nof. Today from you two persons-even every-dax 
ar“sa-ma dekhat-ja.’ 
mirror-in continue-to-loolc.’‘ ‘ 


1 


TOL. IX, PART r. 


4 0 2 - 
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koshtt and KUMBHART of berar. 

The Eloshtis and Kumbhars of Berar speak also a corrupt form of Bundeli. The 
following is the number of speakers reported of each : — 

KoshiS— 

Akola ........... 300 

Elliclipiir .......... 250 

Buldana ........... 2,100 

2,650 

Knmbliari — 

Bnldaaia ...... ...... 580 

Total . 3,230 

I give a specimen of Kumbhari which comes from Buldana. The Koshti dialect 
is the same, and no specimen is required. Before doing so, I give a note on the 
Kumbhari dialects generally. 
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THE KUMBHAR DIALECTS. 

It has been reported that the Kumbhars of the Central Proyinees and of Berar 
have a dialect of their own, which is called Kumbhari. The specimens received do not 
bear this out. All that is shown is that some of the Kumbhars of these provinces speak 
corrupt forms of the various local dialects of the localities which they inhabit. At the 
Census of 1891 the number of Kumbhars reported as existing in the Central Provinces 


and Berar was as follows : — 

Central Provinces . . . . . , . * , . . 1 02,682 

Berar 22,465 

Total . 125,147 


Por the Suiwey, the number of speakers of ‘ Kumbhari ’ is as follows : — 

Central Provinces — 


Btandara 

. . 



• 

• 

30 


Cliiimdwar?^ 



• 



. 4,400 


CiLanda 

Berar — 

• 


• 

• 

* 

. 1,000 

5,430 

Akola 




• 

* 

4,500 


Buldana . 


* 

• 

* 

• 

580 

Total 

5,080 

10,510 


Of these, the Bhandara Kumbhari is a corrupt Bagheli, and has been dealt with 
under that dialect of Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 180 ff.). The Kumbhari of Chanda 
is a corrupt Telugu, and cannot be considered here. The Kumbhars of Akola have, it 
turns out, no special dialect. They speak the ordinary Warhadi of the district. There 
remain : — 

Kumbhari of Chhiudwara .......... 4,400 

„ Baldana j 580 

Total . 4,980 

Of the 4,400 Chhindwara Kumbhars, some speak a corrupt Bundeli, and others a 
corrupt Marathi. It is impossible to say how many speak each, and hence I perforce 
put the whole number under Bundeli. The Marathi form of their dialect has been dealt 
with under the Marathi of the Central Provinces (Vol. VII, p. 295). 

The Bundeli form of the Chhindwara Kumbhari is simply the broken Bundeli of 
the district, and needs no exemplification. 

The Kumbhari of Buldana is a corrupt mixture of Bundeli with Marathi and traces 
of Grujarati or Eajasthani. As a specimen I give a portion of a version of the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son. It will also suffice as a specimen of Berar Koshti. 
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[No. 33.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WE8TEEN HINDI. 

BuNDlii (bkoken dialect oe Kttmbhars). (District, Buldana.)- 

Tm ft t wft WT 

^ % I TO 

^ I ^ fN-% ^ ^ I 

sff ^ fti I Ti-wi ^ ft-% 

ft ^ wr I ^ ^ x(^ I ^ 

c{mm TfT-% I ^ tt^- 

^ I ^ tr i^rft ^ ^TT-^ ^-% ^rm 

f ^ ^ ¥T^ I TRH ^-ft ^ 5fft I q:-% ^ 

^!n# ^’srft I ^ ^ «nffi-€t ^sp;- 

TO ift ^ % I W ¥iT irf I % ft ^ 

TO-% cTOTOf ^-WT ^ t ^ ^ ^rroft fi 

t TOt ^ I #r-^ ^ 

^fTO II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad^ini-ko do lad^ka the. Nanho bap-ko kawbano lago, 

One man-to two sons were. The-yonnger father-to fo-say began,. 

‘ba, more hissa-ki jin^gi mo-ka de.’ Bap-ne ap®ni 

* father, my share-of property me-to give.’ The-father-by Ms-own 

3 in*gi dono-mo wat dai. Thode din-se nanho 

property the-two-amongst dividing was-given. A-few days-after the-younger 


lad“k6 ap*iii 

jin^gi 

le-ke 

des-ko Tipar 

gawd. 

Wha 

son Ms-own 

property 

tahen-having 

country-fo over 

went. 

There' 

ohain-baji-se 

ap*ni 

jin®gi sab 

uda-(iii. 

E-ka . sab 

paisa 

mem'y-maJcing-with 

Ms-own 

property all 

was-squandered. 

Sis all 

money 

kharch-ho-ke 

Ti des-mo bado 

kal pado ; 

o-ke-waste 

badi 

Jiaving-been-spent 

that Gountry-^in a^great famine fell ; 

that-of-for 

great 

ad*chan padi. 

Pher 6 

ek ad^mi-ke 

taraph ja 

raha-hai. 

TJi 

difficulty fell. 

Then he 

one man-of 

towards going 

remained. 

That 
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parantu 

but 


o 

that 


6-k6 ki-ne 
him-to anyone-hy 

Jab to apun-so 
Then he himself-to 

pas suddlio ptir-ko 


dhare. 
he-was-puf. 
kliusM-se 
gladness-with 
bi 

even 


ad^mi-ne ap^ne khet-me dukkar rakb“be-ka 

vnan-by Ms-own field-in swine feeding-for 

ad^mi-na dukka-ni kka-dare-ko ksda-par 

man‘-by swine-by eaten-thrown-of hmhs-upon 

bbare-hate ; 
would-liave-been-filled ; 

E-ke-waste i-ki akbi 
This-for his eyes opened. 
bap-ke kit^nek naukar 

father-of how-many servants near even filled-oj 

pan Iiam byi bbnke marHe. Pber mai 

but I here of-hunger am-dying. Then I 

jana liu o-ka kabu kT, “ba, mai dev-ko 
going I him-to say that, '^father, I God-of and 
aparadbi bu ; mai taro lad^ka kabane mapbak 

sinner am ; I thy son to-be-called worthy 

i-up“radb mdkkari sarikbo lagawa.” ’ 
hence-forward a-labourer like treat.” ’ 


ap'^na 

Ms-own 


Wba e 
There this 
pet 
belly 
day nabi. 
tcas-given not. 
lago, 
began. 


kavba iago, ‘ mare 

to-say began, ‘ my 
bacbe aise hai ; 
to-spare such is ; 
ab bap-ke tarapb 
now father-of toicards 
wa torn bhaut 
of-thee-also great 
nabf ; mo-ka 
am-not ; - me-to 
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Panjabt. 


• Th.e name ‘ Panjabi ’ 

Name of the Language. 

that Province.' 


explains itself. It means the language of the Punjab. As 
will be seen immediately the name is not a good one, for 
Panjabi is not by any means thg only language spolsen in 


Pahjabi is the tongue of about 12 f millions of people, and is spoken over the greater 
Where spoken eastern half of the Province of the Punjab, in 

the northern corner of the State of Bikaner in Eajputana, 
and in the southern half of the State of Jammu. In the extreme north-east of the 
Province, i.e. in most of the Simla Hill States and Kulu, the language is Pahari. Further 
south, in the districts lying on or near the right bank of the river Jamna, viz. in the 
eastern half of tJmballa, in Karnal, in most of Hissar (and the neighbouring portions of 
the State of Patiala), in Eohtak, Delhi and Gurgaon, the language is not Panjabi, but is 
some form of Western Hindi. With these exceptions, we may say that the vernacular 
of the whole of the eastern Punjab is Panjabi. To the north of this area lie the Hima- 
layas, to its south the arid plains of Bikaner, and to its west the inhospitable Bar of the 
Eechna Doab. 


To its north and north-east Panjabi is bounded by the Pahari of the lower ranges of 
Linguistic Boundaries. Himalayas. It hardly extends into the hill country. 

On the east it has the various forms of western Hindi, Verna- 
cular Hindostani in east Umballa, and Baagaru spoken in the country immediately to 
the west of the Jamna. On the south it has the Bagri and Bikaneri dialects of Eaja- 
sthani spoken in west Hissar and Bikaner. The boundary between Pafijabi and ail these 
languages is very fairly defined (although of course there is a certain amount of merging 
from one language into another), for the difference of language to a large extent con- 
notes a difference of nationalities. More especially on the border-line between Panjabi 
and Westerly Hindi we see that Panjabi is essentially the language of the Sikhs. We 
may here roughly put the boundary between the two languages, as coinciding with the 
course of the river Ghaggar. The people to the east of the Ghaggar valley, excepting 
stray colonies of Sikhs, all speak Western Hindi. 


To the south, on the other hand, there is a gradual merging into Eajasthani,' through 
an intermediate dialect named Bhattiani. Like Panjabi, Rajasthani is a language which 
originally belonged to the Outer Circle of Indo- Aryan speeches, a substratum of which 
still remains. At the same time, this basis has been overlaid and almost hidden by 
a wave of language belonging to the Inner Group.^ The two languages, thus closely 
resembling each other, merge into each other without difficulty. Indeed, it is a curious 
fact that the Dogra, the most northern form of Pafijabi, shows peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion (such as the change of idae initial hia g m declensional suffixes) which also exist in 
Bagri. 

— ^ 'i , 

* Hus win be fully explained when dealing with the charaotemtios of Panjabi. Vide pp. 614 ff., fast. 


\ 
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PANJABI. 


/ 


Western Boundary. 


On the north there is a distinct dialect of Panjabi, Dogra,— which is intermediate 
between standard Panjabi and the Pahari oE the lower Himalayas. 

It WO! have been observed that hitherto I have said nothing about the western 

boundary of Panjabi. The reason is that it is impossible to 
fix such a boundary. To the west of Panjabi lies the Lahnda 
or Western Pahjabi language, which we may take to be firmly established in the J ech 
Doabi’ On the other hand Panjabi of the purest kind is spoken in the upper part of the 
Bari Doab. Between these two lies the Eechna Doab and the lower part of the Bari 
Doab. A glance at the map facing page 607 will make my meaning clear. Here the 
language is a mixture of Panjabi and Lahnda, — more Panjabi to the east, — more Lahnda 
to the west. We shall see that the reason for this is that an old form of Lahnda must 
once have extended right up to the Sarasvati, and that it is still the foundation of 
Panjabi. The Lahnda influence grows stronger (even in the Panjabi tract) as We go 
■westwards, as the influence of the wave of the language of the Inner G-roup, which has 
encroached from the east and has formed modern Panjabi, weakens. It thus happens 
that, although in India we continually see tw'O neighbouring languages gradually merg- 


ing into each other, nowhere is the process so gradual as in the case of Panjabi and 
Lahnda. It is quite impossible to point to any boundary line or approximate boundary 
line between the two forms of speech. As, however, some kind of boundary between the 
two languages is necessary for the purposes of this Survey, I have assumed the follow- 
ing conventional Hne to mark the division between them. Commence at the northern 
end of the Pabbi range in the Gujrat district, go across the district to the Gujranwala 
town of Eamnagar on the Chenab. Then draw a line nearly due south to the southern 
corner of Gujranwala, where it meets the northern corner of the district of Montgomery, 
Then continue the line to the southern corner of Montgomery on the Sutlej, Pollow 
the Sutlej for a few miles and cross the northern corner of the State of Bahawalpur. 
Everything to the east of this hne I call Panjabi, and everything to the west of it I call 
Lahnda ; but it must be remembered that this line is a purely arbitrary convention, and 
that for some distance to the west of that line, the language which I call Lahnda differs 
bul slightly from the language of the east of the Eechna Doab and of north-east Gujrat 
w]i|ch I call Pafijabi. I have been guided mainly by the vocabulary. To the west of 
the line, the language, which is mainly that of the tract known as the Bar, or Jungle, 
has a vocabulary which agrees much more closely with that of Lahnda. Except in 
Multan, we do not find Lahnda inflexions established till we cross the Chenab. 

An interesting fact arises from the foregoing discussion. The Punjab, or Banj-db,. 

Panjabi and the Land of the is properly the ‘ Land of the Eive Eivers,’ the Jhelum, the 

Chenab, the Eavi, the Beas, and the Sutlej. Now, the 
Panjabi language extends far to the east of the Sutlej, the most eastern of these five, 
reaching up to the Ghagg^r. It occupies the Hoabs between the Beas and Sutlej, and 
between the Eavi and the Beas-Sutlej. It also occupies a part of the Eechna Doab be- 
tween the Chenab and small corner of the Jech Doab between the Jhelum and the 
Chenab, and the Eavi, but in nearly the whole of the, great tract watered by the Chenab 
and the Jhelum and by the lower part of the Sutlej Pafijabi is not spoken. Panjabi is. 
hence not the language of the entire ‘ Land of the Eive Eivers.’ 
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Dtalects and Sub-dialects. 


Panjabi h.as two dialects, — the ordinary idiom of the language, and Ddgra or Pogri. 

The latter, in yarious forms, is spoken oyer the submontane 
portion of the Jammu State and oyer most of the head- 
quarters diyision of the Kangra district with an oyerflow into the neighbouring jJarts of 
the distriets of Sialkot and Gurdaspur and of the State of Ohamba. It will be dealt 
with separately, later on. 

Ordinary Panjabi is spoken oyer the rest of the Panjabi area in the plains of the 
Punjab, and has also encroached into the neighbouring Simla Hill States. This stand- 
ard Pahjabi yaries slightly from place to place, and its purest form is admitted to be that 
of the Mdjh or middle part of the Bari Doab, centring round Amritsar. This Majhi 
sub-dialect may be said to be the language of cis-Ptayi Lahore, of Amritsar, and of 
Gurdaspur. .Lower down the Doab, in the district of Montgomery, the language is not 
pure Majhi, but is mixed with Lahnda. We may take Majhi as the standard form of 
Paiijabi. But, owing to the accidental circumstance that the first serious European 
students of Pahjabi liyed at Ludhiana and not at Amritsar, another standard Panjabi, 
which we may call the European Standard Panjabi, has also come into existence. 
Ludhiana, where J. Newton wrote his Grammar in 1851, where a ‘ Committee of the 
Lodiana Mission’ published the first Panjabi Dictionary in 1854, and where E. P, 
Newton published the latest and most complete grammar of the language in 1898, has, 
since the middle of the last century, been the fountain of instruction in Panjabi for 
Englishmen. It is only natural that these eminent scholars should haye taken as their 
standard that particular phase of Panjabi with which they were most familiar, and we 
hence find that the idiom taught by them contains a fevy characteristics which are peculiar 
to eastern Panjabi and are strange to the Majh.^ Of these the most striking is the 
employment of the peculiar cerebral Z. The sound of this letter is not heard in the Majh, 
although its employment is taught in all the grammars and dictionaries.^ 

We thus see that there are two standards of Pahjabi, that of the Majh, which is 
accepted by natiyes of India and (theoretically) by Europeans, and that of Ludhiana, 
which is the one practically accepted by Europeans, which is described in most grammars 
and dictionaries of the language, and into which the Scriptures hdye l?een translated.® 


^ So definitely do even scholars like Mr. E. P. Mewton take tlie Lndliiana Panjabi as tbeir standard that tliey actually 
give forms peculiar to tbe Majb. as exceptions. Compare pp. 33, 57, and 73 of Lis grammar. If he had taken the Majh ' 
dialect as his standard, the forms leferred to on these pages would have been given as the regular ones, and their non-use 
elsewheie, not their use in the Majh, would have been treated as exceptional. 

Dr. TisdalFs little Simplified Grammar is the only one I have seen which is by an Englishman and which is con- ' 
fessedly founded on the Majh dialect. 

1 may mention here that the Panjabi versions of the Scriptures are criticized by native scholars as being in the idiom 
of Ludhiana. 

2 The use of this cerebral I is restricted to a well defined tract of country. In the northern plains of India, it is heard 
between the Bias-cum-Sutlej on the west, and the Ganges on the east. It is hence prominent in the Eastern Punjab, both 
where Panjabi and where Hindostani and BangarQ are spoken, and in the Upper Gangetic Doab, where the language is | 
Hiudostani. It is also common in the Western Pahari of the Simla Hill States and the neighbourhood, and in the Central 
Pahari of Garhwal and Kumaon, but does not appear in the Eastern Pahari or Khas-kura of Mepal. The central line from 
which it here radiates may be taken as the course of the sacred rive^, the Saraswati. I have not met with it in Braj Bhakha, 
hnt, through Bangaru, it extends south into the Bagri country and thence over Rajputana, Central India, Gujarat, and the- I 
Maratha country. In the south of India it is heard in Dravidian languages. It does not occur in Sindhi, nor is it in 
Kashmiri or Ehas, -but is heard in. Lahnda and the neighbouring Panjabi tract west of the Majh. It occurs in the other | 
Himalayan Indo- Aryan dialects west of Western Pahaii, but gradually disappears as we approach Kashmiri through Punchhi. 

® The Dulhan I)arpa% an adaptation of the Miratul ^aruSy by Bhai Hazara Singh Giani of Amritsar, which is in 
the purest dialect of the Majh, does not contain a single cerebral I from cover to cover. ^ 
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paSjIbi. 


Tke other sub-dialects of ordinary Pafijabi are the dialect of the Jnllunder Doah, 
PowMhi, Eathi, Malwal, Bhattiani, and the Pahjahi of the Eechna Doab and North-east 
Gujrat. The dialect of the Jullunder Doah closely resembles that of Ludhiana. As 
we approach the hills, however, we see signs of the influence of Pahari. Powadhi (the 
Panjabi of the Powadh, or eastern Punjab), as its name implies, is the most eastern form 
of Panjabi. It is spoken on the south bank of the Sutlej in the Ludhiana district (and 
is here identical with the Ludhiana dialect just dealt with at some length), but its main 
territory is the Panjabi speaking part of the Punjab east of, say, the 76th degree of east 
longitude. To its east we have the Western Pahari of the southern Simla HiU States, the 
vernacular Hinddstani of TJmballa and East Patiala, and the Bahgaru of Karnal. To its 
south it has the Eathi Pahjabi to be described immediately, and to its west Malwai 
Pafijabi. As we may expect, Powadhi Pafijabi is more and more influenced by Western 
Hindi as we go eastwards. Immediately to the south of Powadhi and Malwai Pafijabi, in 
the valley of the Ghaggar, lies the Eathi Pafijabi of the Eath or ‘ Euthless ’ Musalman 
Pachhadas of that tract. It is even more strongly infected by the Bangaru dialect of 
W estern Hindi than Powadhi. It is also noteworthy for its preference for nasal sounds. 
To its south lie the Bagri and Bahgaru of Hissar. West of the 76th degree of east 
longitude as far as the Sutlej lies the Malwa or old settled dry country of the Sikh Jatts, 
to the south of which lies the ‘Jangal’ or unsettled country. The language of these 
areas is known as Malwai Panjabi or Jahgali. To its south it has the Eathi Pafijabi of 
the Ghaggar valley, and the Bhattiani Pafijabi of South Eerozepore and Bikaner. 
Malwai Pafijabi does not differ materially from the Ludhiana Standard, but as we go 
south a tendency is observable to substitute a dental n and I for a cerebral ri and I 
respectively. South of the Malwa in South Eerozepore and north-west Bikaner, lies 
Bhattiana, the country of the Bhattis. Here Pafijabi is merging into Eajasthani and we 
find a mixed dialect which I name Bhattiani. Bhattiani is spoken on the left 'bank, of 
the Sutlej a {long way up into Eerozepore, and is there locally known as Eathauri. 
Crossing the Sutlej we enter the Bari Doab. The central portion of this is the Majh 
and has been already dealt with. South-east of Lahore lies the district of Montgomery, 
like Lahore, lying on both sides of the Eavi. The cis-Eavi portion of Montgomery, 
although politically within the Bari Doab, belongs linguistically to the next Doab, the 
Eechna, between the Eavi and the Chenab. It is in this Eechna Doab that we see 


Pafijabi mpging into Lahnda. 

As explained above, it is impossible to show any distinct boundary between these 
two languages, and, for the purposes of this Survey, I have adopted a purely conven- 
tional line commencing at the northern end of the Pabbi range of bills near the north- 
west corner of Gujrat and ending on the Sutlej at the south-east corner of Montgomery, 
with a slight deflection down the Sutlej, across the north-eastern end of the State of 
Bahawalpur, where it meets the southern border of Bhattiani. Everything to the east 
of this line I call, for the purposes of this Survey, Pafijabi, and everything to its west 
Lahnda. This .Pafijabi of north-east Guj:^at, of the Eechna Doab, and of east Montgomery 
becomes more and more infected with Lahnda characteristics as we go west. 

The following tables show the number of speakers of Pafijabi as estimated . for this 

Number of speakers. Survey. Most of the figures are based on those of the Census 

of 1891. I commence with the number of speakers of 
Pafijabi in those tracts in which it is a vernacular. 
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Table shoa'ing the kdmbee op speakees of Panjabi in areas in which it h a teenaculae. 


Majlii— 


Lahore . » , . 






. 

1,033,824 


Amritsar 



. 

a 

, 


973,054 


Gurdaspur 

• 

• 

* 


• 


800,750 

2,807,628 

Jnllurider Doabi — 

Jullunder 







905,817 


Kapurthala . 




, 

. 

. 

296,976 


Hoshiarpar * 



ft 

, 



848,655 


Mixed dialects 

* 

• 

• 

* 



207,321 

2,258,769 

Powadhi — 

Hissar * 


. 





148,352 


Umballa 







337,123 


Kalsia State . 






o 

18,933 


ll^alagarh State 



. 




39,545 


Mailog State 







3,193 


Patiala State 







837,000 


Jind State 


• 

" 



ft 

13,000 

1,397,146 

Eatlil — 

Hissar . 







36,490 


Jind State 

MalwM — 

• 


• 

“ 


• 

2,500 

38,990 

Perozepore 

Ludhiana 




• 

• 


709.000 

640.000 


Paridkot 







110,000 


Maler-kotla . 







75,295 


Patiala . * ^ . 

• 






334,500 


Nabha . « . . 




. 



207,771 


Jind .... 





. 


44,021 


Kalsia . • . . 




- 



9,467 

2,130,054 

Bhattiani — 

RatM of Bikaner . 

o 






22,000 


^ Bagri ’ of Perozepore • 

a 





ft 

56,000 


» Bathauri of Perozepore . 

• 

• 

tfi 

- 


• 

38,000 

116,000 

Panjabi merging into Lahnda — 

North-east Gujrat . 






ft 

457,200 

1,010,000 


Sialkot 



a 





East Gujranwala » . 


, 

, 




505,000 


Trans- Rayi Lahore 

• 


« 


ft 

ft 

17,398 


East Montgomery , 


, 


, 

ft> 

ft 

292,426 


North Bahawalpnr 

• 


« 

• 

ft 


150,000 

2,432,024 

Ddgra — 

Standard 

* 





, 

568,727 

( 

Karidiali 

• 


ft 

* 


fl 

10,000 


Kahgra Dialect 

• 

* 

ft 

ft 


• _ 

636,500 


Bhateali . . « 

« 

■ 

ft 

ft 

Ar 

* 

14,000 

1,229,227 

Total nuipber of speakers of Panjabi in the area in 

which it is 

a vernacular » 

12,409,838 
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Pan.jabi is also spoken in otker distxicts of tlie Punjab in wMcb it is not classed as a 
vernacular. The most important figures are those of Karnal and Multan, As regards 
Karnal, this district immediately adjoins the Powadhi-speaking tract of Patiala, and the 
figures represent an overflow of Sikh settlers from that State. In Multan there is a large 
colony of Sikhs settled on the Sidhmai canal system. In the other districts, the figures 
reported call for no remarks. They are as follows : — 


\ 


Table showing the number of speakers 


Eohtak 
Gurgaon 
Delhi . 

Patandi 

Loham 

Diijaua 

Kama! 

Simla. 

Simla Hill States 
Bashahr 
Keonthal 
Baghal 
Baghat 
jTLhbal 
XurnliarsaiiL 
Bhajji . 
Balsan 
Dhami , 
Eutliar 
KunLiar 
Mangal 
Bija 
Tarhocli 
Eahan 


Mandi 

Suket 

Chamba , 
Multan 

Dera Ismail Khan 
Dera Ghazi Khan 
Mnzaffargarh 


OF Panjabi in Districts and States of the Pgnjab in which it 

IS NOT A YERNACULAR. 

", . 238 

178 

. . ... 1,784 

132 

. . . ' 7 

2 

' ! ] _25,500 

' 3,280 


276 

194 

129 

702 

27 

95 

36 

38 

30 

188 

97 

10 

65 

12 

8,197 


Total 


10,096 

732 

146 

2,387 

87,102 

7,238 

6,999 

8,480 


154,301 


We therefore amye at the following figxires for the total number of speakers of 
Pahjabi in the Punjab, as reported for this Survey : — 

In areas in -wHcli it is a -vernacnlar 12,409,838 

In areas in which it is not a yemacular 154,301 


Grand Total for the Punjab . 12,564,139 

At the Census of 1891, 16,764,895 people were recorded as speaking Pahjahi (includ- 
ing Dogra) in the Punjab. The difference is accounted for as follows. In the first' 
place, about 4,583,000 people w^ere shown in the Census tables as speaking Pahjabi in 
Uujranwala (western half), Montgomery (western half), Bahawalpur (north-western 
portion), Jhang, Shahpur, Jhelam, Rawalpindi, Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, and Bamiu 
■and other localities, who, in this Survey, .wiR be shown as speaking Lahnda. On the 
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other hand the above figures include 636,500 speakers of the Kangra dialect irho, in the 
■Census tables, are shown as speaking Pahari, and also include the 434,000 speakers of 
Pogra in Jammu territory and 22,000 speakers of Bhattiani in Bikaner, which do not 
appear in the Punjab Census tables at all, as Jammu and Bikaner do not fall politically 
within that province. By making these allowances on each side, we arrive at a Census 
total of 12,262,395. The difl^erence between this and the above Survey figures, which 
amounts to 301,744, is due, partly to the fact that round numbers are employed as much 
as possible in the Survey, partly to the fact that many of the Survey figures are indepen- 
dent estimates made by local officials some seven or eight years after the Census had been 
taken, and partly to the inclusion, in the Survey figures, of small items which, in the 
Census tables, are grouped under other languages. In border tracts where one language 
merges into another, classification necessarily depends much on the personal equation, 
which must be allowed for in dealing with statistics of this kind. 

We now come to the number of people who speak Panjabi outside the limits of the 
Punjab. Here we have to resort to the figures of the Census of 1891, and are confronted 
by two difficulties. At that Census, the speakers of the various languages were not 
enumerated in Kashmir or in Kajputana and Central India. In the second place, at that 
Census (except in the Punjab) no distinction was made between Lahnda and Paiujabi, 
the two being grouped together under one head — Panjabi. I therefore in the following 
table cannot give the number of speakers of Panjabi in Kashmir or in Eajputana and 
Central India, and instead thereof give the total number of people of Punjab birth (for 
which figures are available) in these localities. The second difficulty is more serious. 
W e can only estimate. In the Census of 1901 the figures for Lahnda and Panjabi were 
kept separate, and their totals bore the proportion of 3 and 17, respectively, to each other. 

I assume that this proportion was also true for 1891 and deduct from the total of the 
following figures three-twentieths, to allow for speakers of Lahnda. The remainder 
should approximately represent the total number of speakers of Pailjabi outside the 
Punjab. 

Tables showing the total nhmbee op peesons who spoke Panjabi ok Lahnda outside the Punjab 



ACCOEDING 

TO 

THE 

Census 

OP 1891. 



Kasliniir . 


• 


• 




66,106 (estimated). 

Sindli (and Khairpnr) 

• 



• 




22,150 

United Provinces (and States) 

• 





• 

13,080 

Qnetta « • • 

• 







10,544 

Burma 

. 






• 

8,105 

Bengal (and States) • 

• 






« 

2,857 

Hyderabad . « 

. 






• 

2,439 

Bombay (and States) 

• 

• 





• 

3,334 

Rajputana and Central India • 

1 




• 

« 

99,790 (estimated). 

Andamans 

. 

• 






1,513 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

• 






* 

1,154 

. Central Provinces 

• 



• 



• 

1,154 

Madras . 




• 



• 

498 

Berar 

• 



• 




378 

Baroda * . f 

• 

* 


• 



» 

255 

Assam . . . 

* 

« 


• 



• 

160 

Mysore * • 

• 





Total 

• 

18 

233,530 
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Deducting tkree-tweutieths of this, i.e. 35,030, for Lahnda, we arrive at an estimated 
total of 198,500 for the number of people who speak Panjabi in India outside the 
Punjab. 

We thus arrive at the total number of speakers of Panjabi in all India : — 

Speakers o£ Panjabi as a local vernacular in tbe Punjab and elsewhere . • 12,564,139 

Speakers elsewhere in India 198,500 

Grakd Total of all speakers of Panjabi . 12,762,639 

Most of the speakers of Paiijabi outside the Punjab are either Sikh troops or police 
of&cers and the like. 

PaSjabi, together with Western Hindi, Rajasthani, and Gujarati, is one of the 
Characteristics of the language, “^embers of the Central Group of the Indo- Aryan Vernacu- 
lars. Of these the only pure member of the Group is W estern 
Hindi, The others are mixed languages. Although in the main possessing the essential 
characteristics of the Central Group they each present signs of another language which 
has been superseded,— overlaid would be a more correct expression— by a central one. 
We shall see this clearly in the case of Rajasthani and Gujarati, and shal l also notice in 
the case of these two languages, that the further we go from the centre from which the 
Inner Language encroached, the more prominent this submerged layer becomes. In 
every case this submerged layer was evidently a language of the Outer Circle of Indo- 
Aryan languages. We may take the centre of dispersion as the central Gangetic Doab 
between Mathura and Kanauj. Kanauj, it may be remarked, was the great centre of 
Indo- Aryan power during the centuries preceding the Musalman conquest of India. 

Panjabi is the language of the Eastern Punjab, and, at the present day, immediately 
Reiation^ship to Lahnda and to its west, in the Western Punjab, we find La hu da to be 

Wostsrn riincir< .. _ _ _ , 

the vernacular. Lahnda is one of the languages of the Outer 
Circle, and is closely connected with Sindhi, Kashmiri and the languages of the Indus- 
Kohistan.^ There can be no doubt, if linguistic evidence is of any value, that a language 
closely akin to this Lahnda was also once spoken over the entire area of which Panjabi 
is now the vernacular. Immediately to the east of Panjabi we have the Hindostani 
forms of Western Hindi which are spoken on both sides of the i:iver Jamna and in the 
Tipper Gangetic Doab. It is clear from the present linguistic conditions that an old form 
of this Hindostani has gradually spread over the whole of the eastern Punjab, supersed- 
ing, or overlying, the old Lahnda language, as far, at least, ‘as the upper half of the river 
Chenab. Indeed, its influent^ has spread further, and it is not till we get to the great 
thal, or sandy tract between the Jhelum-Chenab and the Indus, that we lose all traces of 
It, As in Rajputana, the desert has formed a barrier against the advancing tide of the 
Central language, and, in eac^ case, we find west of it a pure language of the Outer 
Circle— in the one case Sindhi, in the other Lahnda. 

As this tide progressed westward from its starting point, it gradually lost its body 
and its force. In the extreme east of the Pafijabi tract, on the banks of the ancient 
Sarasvati, few traces of the ancient.Lahnda are observable. When we come to the Bari 
Doab, where^ standard Pafijabi is spoken, we find seweral characteristics of Lahnda still 
^nvivmg which have disappeared in the Powadh or Eastern Punjab. In the Rechna 
oab these characteristics become more prominent and here we come to the conventional 

f 


f 
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boundaiy line between Panjabi’ and Lahnda. In the Jecli Doab they are still more in 
evidence and Lahnda may be said to be firmly established. In the Sindli-Sag’ar Poab all 
except one or two traces of the influence of the Central language iiave disappeared, and 
we are in the presence of a true language of the Outer Circle. We thus see that Panjabi 
is a composite language. 

To change the metaphor, its substratum is a language of the Outer Circle akin to 
the modern Lahnda, while its superstructure is a dialect of Western Hindi. The super- 
structure is so important, and has so concealed the foundation, that Panjabi is rightly 
classed, at the present day, as a language of the Central Grouj). 

Coming to details, we find in the first place an initial to or v in Western Hindi 
Pronunciation alwuys becomes 5, while in the Panjabi it is in certain cases 

retained. Thus, Western Hindi hlcli, but Panjabi vichch, in. 
This is also characteristic of Sindhi, Lahnda and Kashmiri. 

There is another circumstance in Paiijabi pronunciation which is extremely charac- 
teristic, and gives the clear-cut tone to the language, that at once attracts the attention of 
anyone who hears it for the first time. In order to describe it, it will be necessary to 
discuss a question of derivation. Ail the various Prakrit dialects of India had, for 
reasons which it is unnecessary to explain here, a large number of words containing each, 
a double consonant, preceded by a short vowel. Por instance, we may take ghodassa, of 
a horse ; jutto, joined ; hhaggo, a sword ; maklchanmn, ointment ; mdrissai, he will strike. 
By one of the phonetic rules of these languages there was a tendency to simplify these 
double letters by omitting the first member of the compound, and to lengthen the preced- 
ing short vowel in compensation. There was thus a tendency for these words to become 
respectively ghoddsa ; juto ; hlidgb ; mdhhatiam ; mdrlsai} In the modern vernaculars 
of the Central Group, we observe this tendency acting with no uniformity. In Western 
Hindi we commonly meet both forms of the same word — often one in the literary language, 
and the other in colloquial speech. Thus for ‘ butter ’ the Prakrit mahkhanam becomes 
makkhan in Literary Hindostani, but we often hear in the mouths of the villagers. 

In Rajasthani the tendency to simplify the compound increases as we go westward and 
southward till we arrive at Gujarati in which language simplification, with compensa- 
tory lengthening of the preceding vowel, has become the general rule. We have mdklian 
and never mahkhaT^. On the other hand, the Hindostani of the Upper Gangetic Loab 
prefers the pronunciation of the double letter, with the short preceding vowel, so that 
we have always makkhan and not mdklian. Panjabi follows suit in this. It never sim- 
plifies such compounds. We always have makkhan, not mdkhan. Similarly we have 
Panjabi hamm, but Hindostani kdm, work ; Pahjabi mchch, but Hiudostani Itch, in ; 
Panjabi uchchd, but Hindostani EcM, high.® AU this gives a predominant sound of 
sharply doubled letters throughout a Panjabi sentence, and gives the well-known clear- 
cut character to the language as heard by one whose acquaintance with Indian languages 
was first made in the Ganges YaUey. 

^ Amongst tke various Prakrit <iialects,^tlie older ones and Saurasenz skow fewer signs of tMs tendency tkan some of tke 
otkers. Sauraseni may be looked upon as tke parent of Western Hindi, and of tke superstimcture (as distinct from tke sub- 
stratum) of tke otker languages of tke Central Group. 

^ Laknda, in this, follows Pafijabl mahhkun. Sindkl carries tke process forward - anctker way. It simplifies 

a surd compound consonant but dees not lengthen tke vowel. It has male \an*. All tkis is of impcitance when considering 
tke derivation of Panjabi words. For instance we may be sure tkat the I anjabi word sewn, is not contracted from 

Suck a contraction would be against tke genius of Paiijabi, Laki da, or Sindki. 
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Nominal termination. 


In the of uoTOS, WB flod tot to termination ot strong masculme sub- 

stantives with «-hases, is d, not m or o as m pure Western 
Hindi. Thus we have ghord, a horse, not gUrmt, or gliorb, 
as in Western Hindi. 

This is typical of nearly all the languages of the Outer Circle. Compare the Mara- 
thi ghHd and the Bengali ghord} ^ ■ o . 

A. characteristic of Paiijahi which at once strikes the beginner, and which is, in fact, 

a most prominent feature of the language, is the employment 
Termination of the Genitive. termination dd for the sufBx of the genitive, instead 

of the Jcau> kd (or kd) of Western Hindi. This termination is also employed in Southern 
Lahnda, and no doubt belongs to the original form of that language which once spread 
all over the Punjab. It is certainly indigenous in the Eastern Punjab.“ 

Literary Hindostani employs the suflS.x Tie to indicate the case of the agent. This 
oi ,h. C. of fte suffix does not piopevly belong to Western Hindi (of wHob 
Agent. Hindostani is a dialect). In the other dialects of that lan- 

guage an organic case of the agent is employed without any sufi&x. The ne of Literary 
Hindostani is, however, also found in the Vernacular Hindostani of the Upper Gangetie 
Hoab, and is - clearly borrowed from Pafijabi in which language its employment (under 
the form of nai) is regular. 

The plurals of the pronouns of the first and second persons {ast, we, oblique form 
„ . „ dsa, and tmt, ye, obi. form tmd), are relics of the old Lahnda 

basis of the language, and do not belong to the true Central 
Language, which has ham and turn respectively. Compare Sindhi (obi. a^d), we ; 
Lahnda assT (obi. assa), we ; tuss^ (obi. tussa), you ; Maiya (of the Indus Kohistan) tus, 
you ; Eashmiri ds* (obi. ase), we. Moreover, these pronouns make their genitives mddd, 
tusddd. The cerebral d in these words is typical of Lahnda. 

The Panjabi verb occasionally makes a passive voice by adding l to the root.® This 
Passive voice common in Lahnda, while a closely connected passive form 

is current in Sindhi. In Western Hindi this passive has 
only survived (if this is a survival) in one or two of the so-called polite imperatives. 


^ In tMs respect, Panjabi bas reacted on those dialects of Western Hindi wHcb are geograpMcally nearest to it. The 
dialect of the Upper Gangetic Doab, and the Liteiary Hindostani founded upon it, both have a, not au or o. So also Braj 
Bbabba nouns substantive, but not adjectives. 

* Both and hd are derived from the same old Sanskrit word TcrUah. Both have come down to the vernacnlars through 
the Prabrit Mdao or hidau. In Hindostani, in process of time, the d disappeared, and the word became Tciao, and bence My 
which it will be observed is a postposition, — a distinct word, — and not a termination. On the other hand, the languages of 
the Outer Circle treated kidad, not as a separate word, but as a termination. Thus for * of a horse,' the speakers of the old 
language fi'om which Hindostani is derived said rjhodaki kidav (hence ghore M) in which Udau is as distinct a word as is 
‘ of ' in the English phrase. But the speakers of the old Lahnda said ghodahikiddUy in which they dealt with kid an as if 
it were a termination like the i in the Latin equi. How, there is a well-known phonetic rule that in a case like this a h 
between two vowels in the same word disappears. Hence as gkodahikidau was spoken as one word it became ghodahiidauy. 
and bence ghoreddy without any hyphen between the ghore and the da. This tendency to unite old postpositions with the 
main word, and to treat the two as one, is typical of the languages of tbe Outer Circle, and is rare in the languages of the 
Cenitral Group. 

The termination ktdau is noted by Prakrit Grammarians as surviving in SaurasSni Prakrit the language of the Central 
and Upper Gangetic Doab, but its occurrence in Lahnda shows that it must have survived to a compaiatively late period over- 
the greater part of Horth-Westerp India. ^ 

® I have met this passive but rarely in the limited course of my Panjabi reading* Except Hr. TisdaU's, all the grammars 
include Lahnda under Panjabi. Mr. E. P. Newton mentions this passive, but alibis examples are taken from the Janamr 
JSdkMy a Lahnda work. ^ 
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One of tlie most striking characteristics of the languages of the Outer Circle is the- 
^ free use they make of pronominal suffixes added to rerhs (a 

Pronominal suffixes. •' /> x i 

procedure totally strange to the languages ot the Central 
Group). Thus, Lahnda has dkhem, said {ahhed) by him {us), i.e. he said. In the Majh 
dialect of Pafijahi, these also occur. Thus, dJchim, he said. We rarely hear these further 
East. 

Finally, like Lahnda and Sindhi, Panjabi is a language with a vocabulary mainly 
„ , , composed of honest tadbhavas. Tatsama words are conspicu- 

Vocabulary. , i- 

ous only by their absence, and in this respect the tongue ot 
the Land of the Five Fivers offers a striking contrast to the bastard mixture of Sanskrit 
and vernacular which the Pandits of Calcutta and Benares imagine to be literature. It 
is a homely language, redolent of the Punjab of to-day. Mr. Beames^ puts this well, — 

‘ There is a flavour of wheaten flour and a reek of cottage smoke about Paffjabi 
and Sindhi, which is infinitely more natural and captivating than anything 
which the hide-bound Pandit-ridden languages of the eastern parts of India 
can show us.’ 


But though thus homely in character, it must not be assumed that it is a rude form 
of sjpeech incapable of literature. It is no more rude than was the broad lowland Scotch 
of the poet Burns. Panjabi can express any idea with its own stock of vocables, and is 
well adapted for both prose and poetry. It is true that it has hardly any literature, but 
that is due to its being overshadowed by its near relation, Hindbstani, and to the fact 
that for centuries the Punjab has been ruled from Delhi.; but the ballads of the people, 
which are current everywhere, well show its capabilities. Even at the present day there 
is too great a tendency to look down upon it as a mere dialect of Hindostani (-which it is 
not), and to deny its status as an independent language. Its claim mainly rests upon its 
phonetic system and on its store of words not found in Hindi, both of which characteris- 
tics are due to its old Lahnda foundation. Some of the most common Panjabi words do 
not occur in Hindostani. Such are,fjm, a father; mdu, a mother; akhnd, to say; ihk, 
one ; sah, breath ; Uh, thirst, and hundreds of others, all of which can be found in lan- 
guages of the Outer Circle. 

The mixed character of the languages of the Central and Western Punjab (Panjabi 
-> and Lahnda) is well illustrated by the character given to the 

Old Accounts of the Punjab. . ^ , ,, , . . 

inhabitants of those tracts in the Mahabharata, and by inci- 
dental references in the grammar of Panini. Although not distant from the Madhyade4a 
or Gangetic Doab, the centre from which Sanskritic civilisation spread, we learn that the 
laws and customs of the Punjab were at a very early period widely different from those of 
the Madhyade^a. The people are at one time described as living in a state of kingless 
anarchy, and at another time as possessing no BraLmans (a dreadful thing to an orthodox 
Hindu of the Middle Country), living in petty villages, and governed by princes who 
supported themselves by internecine war. Not only were there no Brahmans, but there 
were no castes. The population had no respect for the Veda, and offered no sacrifices to 
the gods. They were rude and uncultured, given to drinking spirituous liquor, and eat- 
ing aU kinds of flesh. Their women were large-bodied, yellow, extremely immoral in 

^ Camparatiye G-rammar, Yol. I, p. 61, 
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Literature. 


their behaviour, and seem to have lived in a state of polyandry, a man’s heir being not 
his son, but the son of his sister’s.^ That this account vras true in every particular need 
not be urged. It is given to us by enemies j but, whether true or not, it illustrates the 
gulf in habits, customs, and languages, which existed between the Madhyadesa and the 
Punjab. 

Panjabi has a very scanty literature. The oldest work which is usually said to be 

written in the language is the Adi Granth, the sacred Scrip- 
tures of the Sikhs; but, although the manuscripts of the 
book are universally written in the Gurmukhi character, a very small portion of its 
contents is really in the Panjabi language. It is a collection of hymns by various 
poets, most of whom wrote in some form of "Western Hindi, while others "even wrote in 
Marathi. The best known Panjabi portion is the Japjl, or introductory stanzas by 
Nanak, who was born in 1469 A.I). The celebrated Janam Sdkhl (a life of Hanak) is 
in Lahnda, not in Panjabi. Later works are the Sdkhi-ndma (translated into English 
by Sardar Attar Singh Bhadauria), another Janam Sakhi by Mani Singh, and a life of 
Har Gobind, the sixth guru (1606-1638 A.D.). Some of these are probably in Lahnda, 
but I cannot say this for certain, as I have not seen any of them. The Wdra Bhdl 
Qm'ddsdd is a collection of verses dating from the guruship of Arjun (1581-1606 A.H.), 
and has been printed (Amritsar, 1879). The verses are written in the style known as 
war. A war originally meant a dirge for the brave slain in battle, and hence any 
martial song of praise, and the poems are intended to describe tbe battle of good and evil 
in the human soul. As specimens 6f the earlier secular literature. Hr. Thornton^ men- 
tions the Baras hhdg (a collection of ethical precepts), an epic on Akbar’s siege of Ohi- 
taur, and a much admired epic on Nadir ^ah’s invasion. The later literature is mainly 
composed of translations and imitations of works in Sanskrit, Hindi, or Persian. The 
most famous of these imitators is Ha^im, who flourished in the time of Banjit Singh, 
The Khair Marmkh is a poetical guide to the Greek system of medicine. 

Besides the above, the bardic, or folk-literature, of the Punjab deserves more than a 
passing notice. It contains several cycles that may almost be called 4pies, the most 
important of which are those referring to the famous hero Baja Basalu, to Hira and 
Banjha, and to Mirza and Sahiba. The version of the Hira and Banjha legend by Waris 
Shah is considered to be a model of the purest Panjabi. The folk-poetry of the Punjab 
has received considerable attention from European scholars, and deservedly so.. It has 
all the swing and music of the border ballads of England and'Scotland. The best known 

work on the subject is Colonel Sir Bichard Temple’s monumental Legends of the 
Banjdb. 

The Serampore missionaries issued a Panjabi version of the New Testament in 1815. 
Since then several editions of other parts of the Bible have appeared in the language. 
There is also a considerable Christian literature. 

AUTHOEITIBS— 

Carey, ^ the^ famous missionaV of Serampore, was the first to describe the PaSjabi 
language, in his Grammar published in 1812. The only previous mention of it which I 
■ ean find is a coup le of brief notices in Adelung’s MUhridates (1808—1817); 

‘ Can author o£ this deseription have had the onstoms of the JattTl 

knirra. I** Ttjf n"L s"LT. ^ TTTTTr m _ *» 


w r- A. : tad the customs of the Jafts in his mind when writing ? The passage referred 

ilm article m&Htioned under the iiead of Autliorities* 


t 
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The following is a list of all the works dealing with Panjabi whicli have come under 
my notice. Except in one or two instances, I have excluded reference to texts printed 
in India. These can he found in Mr. Blumhardt’s catalogues mentioned below. I give, 
however, a pretty full account of editions of the Adi Granth. I have excluded all men- 
tion of works in Western Panjabi, or Lahnda, in which the Janam Sahhl and other 
works are written. This is an altogether different language, akin to Sindhi and 
Kashmiri. 


I. — General (including Texts). 

Adi Geanth, — 8 rz Guru Granth Sahib Jz , Numerous editions, I have noted the following. Unless 
otherwise stated, they are in the Gurmukhi character. Lahore, 1864 ; ih,, 1868 ; ib., 1881 ; 
Gujranwala, 1882 ; Lahore, 1885 ; ih,, 1886 ; ih., 1887 ; ih,, 1889 ; Amritsar, 1892 ; 
Lucknow (Deva-nagarl character), 1893, 

Selections, etc., — A collection of ildhas from the Adi Granth. Composed by Teah BahdduTy the 
ninth Guru. Lahore, 1867. Bothz Anandu Sahib Mahla {Devotional hymns of the 
Sihhs ) , composed by Guru Amar Das (consisting of 40 verses from Rag Ramkali of the 
Adi Granth). Lahore, 1873. \ 

Fanj Granth Adi, — (A collection of eight devotional books of the Sikhs, consisting of selections 
from the Adi Granth.) Lahore, 1874 ; Gujranwala (Persian character), 1875 ; Lahore, 
1878 ; ib., 1879; Gujranwala (Persian character), 1879; Lahore, 18S1 ; ib., 1882; ih., 
1885 ; ib., 1886 ; Amritsar (Persian character), 1895. 

Fothz Bahiras,’-{A manual of Sikh evening prayers, consisting of selections from the Adi Granth 
and the Granth of Guru Gobind Singh.) Lahore, 1867, 1869, (with other extracts from 
the Adi Granth) 1869, 1873, 1874, (with select passages from the Adi Granth, Persian 
character) 1874, 1875, 1878, 1879; Amritsar, 1893. 

Jarpy?,—( A collection of Sikh hymns and prayers, composed by Nanak, which form the 
introductory chapter to the Adi Granth.) Lahore, 1865, 1868, (Persian character) 
1871, (Persian character) 1872, 1873, (with other verses by Nanak taken from the Adi 
Granth) 1873, 1874, (Persian character) 1874 ; Amritsar, 1875 ; Karachi, (in Khoja- 
Sindhi characters) 1875 ; Lahore, 1876, (with other verses by Nanak) 1876, (with a 
Panjabi commentary by Bihari Lai) 1876 ; (Persian character) Sialkot, 1876 ; Lahore, 
1877, (with a commentary by Ma^i Singh) 1877, (with a commentary by Pandit Salgram 
Das) 1877 ; (Persian character) Sialkot, 1877 ; (Persian character) Lahore, 1878, 1879, 
(with Mani Singh’s commentary) 1879 ; (Persian character) Sialkot, 1879; Amritsar, 
1882 ; (with commentary of Hariprakas, entitled Bodh-arthavaU) Rawalpindi, 1889 ; 
Lahore, (with Bihari Lai’s commentary) 1891, with Mani Singh’s commentary) 1900. 

(The original text of the Japji form is given as an appendix to Trumpp’s Translation of 
the Adi Granth.) 

Translations of the Japji, Text in Persian characters, with a HindSstani translation and 
notes. Followed by the Janam-sahM, or Life of Nanak, and the Gurbilds, or account of 
his successors. Lahore, 1870. The same, Lahore, 1878. With an interlinear transla- 
tion in Hindostani, Gujranwala, 1879. With an Introduction and translation into 
Hindustani by Sardar Ttr Singh of Patiala, Gujranwala, 1879. Jap-paramartha, an 
edition of the Panjabi text, with a Hindi translation and notes by Lakshman Prasad 
' Brahmachari, Lucknow, 1887. A Circular Letter to the Sikhs, dated Amritsar, De- 
^ cember 24th, 1897, written by M. Macauliffe. To this is added a tentative translation 

of the Japji into English. Letter printed at the New Anglo -Gurmukhi Press, Amritsar. 
Translation of the Japji.' By M. MacauliEe. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1900, pp. 43 £ 

FdtU Asadz War. (A collection of hymns from the Rag Asa of the Adi Granth. Repeated by 
Sikhs after the Japji and the Hazarede Sabd as a morning divine service.) Lahore 
(1873), (Persian character) 1874, (Persian character) 1875, 1876, 1877. The Asa di 
^ War. A Morning Prayer of the Sikhs. By M. Macauliffe. Indian Antiquary , 

Voh sxx, (1901), pp. 537 S, (A translation of the Asadz War into English, with 
a short Introduction.) 
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TranBlation of the Adi Granth — 

Teumpp, De. EenesTj— T/ ie Adi Granthi or the Holy Scriptures of the Sihhsj translated from 
the original Gurmuhhly with Introductory Ussays. London, 1877. According to 
Mr. Pincott (see below), Tmmpp only translated 5,719 stanzas, out of a total of 15,575. 

Books dealing with the Adi Grantb — 

PiJyCOTT, Fredeeic, — The Arrangement of the Hymns of the Adi Granth, Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society, Yol. xvin. (1886), pp. 437 and E. 

ViSHNO Das UdasI, — Adi Granthda Kosha. Glossary to the Adi Granth. Amritsar, 1892. 

Meanings of Words occurring in the Sihh Granth. (A Vocabulary in Tunjahi of 
difficult Words occurring in the Adi Granth.') By Bawa Bishan Das, Amritsar, 1893. 

Macaulifpe, Max Arthur, — The Sikh Religion, its GurnSy sacred Wontings and Authors. Six 
Volumes, Oxford, 1909, 

Other works, arranged under authors’ names, in the order of the respective dates of the first 
work of each author. 

A DELUNG, Johann Christoph,— oder allgemeine Spracheyihunde mit dem Vater Unser als 
Sprachprohe inhey nahe fiinfhundert Sprachen und Mundarten. Berlin, 1806 — 1817. 
Vol. i., p. 195, a short account of the local Dialect of Lahore called the Panzahische 
Sprache, about which nothing except the name, together with the fact that it is mnch 
mixed with Persian, was known. On p. 201 a version of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Geme^ne Mundart zu Kasi by the missionary Schultz (sic), which is a mixture of 
Paniabi and Bihari. There is also a brief mention of the language in Yater’s appendix 
to Yol. iv., p. 487. 

Abbott, Major J., — On the Ballads and Legends of the Punjab Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Yol. xxiii. (1854), pp. 59 (general account of the subject) and 123 (A Rifac%mento on 
the Legend oj Russaloo). 

Beames, John, — Outlines of Indian Vhilology, with a Map shewing the Li&tribution of Indian Languages, 
Calcutta, 1867. 

„ ,, A Comparative Grammar of the modern Aryan Languages of India : to wit, Hindis Pun- 

jabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. Three Yols. London, 1872 — 79. 

Sbabdha 'BjA'^,^^Sihkhade Rajdl Vithia. A History of the Sikh Rulers, and of the present Administration 
of the Panjab. Ludhiana, 1868. Another edition, Lahore, 1892. 

Translated by Major H. Court, Lahore, 1888. See under Grammars, 

Tolboet, T. W. H., — The Listrict of Ludidna. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. xxxviii, 
(1869), Pt. I., pp. 83 and fiE. 

^Hoernlb, Dr. A. F. B., C.LE., — Hssays in Aid of a Comparative Grammar of the Gaurian Languages. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. xli. (1872), Pt. I., pp. 120 and Yol. 
,xlii. (1873), Pt. I., pp, 59 and fp. Yol. xliii. (1874), Pt. I., pp. 22 and fip. 

„ „ The Local Distribution and Mutual Affinities of the Gaudian Languages. Calcutta Review, 

' Vol. Ixvii (1878), pp. 752 and ff. 

„ „ A Grammar of the Hastern Hindi compared with the other Gaudian Languages. Accom- 

panied by a Languagh-map and Table of Alphabets. London, 1880. 

YabiOus Writers, — The Roman-TJrdu Journal. Lahore, 1878-88 (Yols. I — YI). Contains many well- 
edited texts in the Panjabi language. 

'Steel, Mbs. F. A,, and Temple, Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sib] Bigeaed Oabnac, — Folklore 
in the Fanjab. Collected by F. A. S., with Notes by R. G. T., Indian Antiquary^ 
Yol. ix. (1880), pp. 205, 207, 209, 280, 302 ; Yol. x. (1881), pp. 40, 80, 147, 228, 331, 
847 ; Yol. xi. (1882), pp. 32, 73, 163, 169, 226, 229 Vol. xii. (1883), pp. 103. 175’ 
176, 177. . ' ’ 

5 , 53 ^Folklore from Kashmir. GolUcted by F. A. 8 ., with Notes by R. 0. T., Indian Anti- 

quary, Vol. xi. (1882). Note on Baja Basalti by B. C. T. on pp. 346 S. 

,5 53 Wide Awake Stories. A Gollection of Punjab and Kashmir Tales. Bombay, 1884 

(many Linguistic and other Notes). 

Steel, Mbs. F. A., — Tales of the Punjab told by the People, with illustrations by John Lockwood Kipling^ 
G.I.F., and Notes by R. 0. Temple. London, 1894, 

;Temple, Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sib] Richard Cabnac, — Notes on the Country between 
Khojak Pass and Lugdri Bdrkhdn, Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. xlviii 
Pt. IL, 1879, pp. 103 fP. 

-» j> Sassi Punnin of Hdshim Shah. iThe Roman-Tfrdu Journal {q. 1881, YoL iy, 

July, pp. 19 — 31 1 August, pp. 34 — 43: September, pp. 12 — 20 (contains, carefully 
transliterated,' the whole Panjabi text of this important poem). 
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Temple, Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Bichard Caknac, — Muhammadan Belief in Sindu 
Superstition. Indian Antiquary, Vol. s. (1881), p. 371 (contains extracts from Panjabi 
Ballads). 

,, „ A Song about SahJii Sarwar. Calcutta Review, Vol. Isxiii. (1881), pp, 253 if. 

„ „ Notes on some Coin Legends. Indian Antiquary, Vol. x., 1881, p. 90. 

„ „ Note on Malik-uUMaut. Indian Antiquary, Vol. x. (1881), pp. 289 

„ Some ‘Hindu Songs and Catches from the Villages in Northern India. Galoutta Reiiew. 
Part I in Vol. Ixxiv. (I8ii2), pp. 316 P.irt II in Vol. IxxT. (1882), pp. 41 fE. 

,, „ Some Hindu Folksongs from the Punjab. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 

li. (1882), Pt. I., pp. 151 ff. (Tbe Introduction contains full Grammatical I^otes on 
the Language.) 

,j „ Honorific Class Names in the Punjab. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi. (1882), pp. 117 

„ „ Lamia or Aapta Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi. (1882), pp. 232 E. 

,, A Panjab Legend. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi. (1882), pp. 289 E. 

„ 5 , Sarika, — Maind, — KEPKlilN. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi., 1882, pp. 291 & 

„ ,, Twice told tales regarding the Akhtind of Sivdt Indian Antiqiiary, Vol. xi., 1882, pp. 

325 E. 

„ Songs of the People, — The Civil and Military Gazette, Ith July, IStli and 29tiL August, 
13tli September 1882 ; 19tb January, lOtb and 24tli February, 21st March, 6th April, 
26tli July 1883. (In Panjabi, with translation.) 

„ Folklore of the Headless Horseman in Northern India. Calcutta Review, Vol. Ixxrii. 
(1883), pp. 260 fP. (cbntains some Panjabi verses). 

„ „ Some Notes about Raja Rasdlu. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xii. (1883), pp. 303 S. See also 

Steel, Mrs. F. A. 

,, „ A Dissertation on the Proper Names of Panjabis, with special Reference to the Proper 

Names of Villages in the Eastern Panjdb. Bombay, 1883. 

„ An Examination of the Trade Dialect of the Naqqdsh or painters on papier-mache in the 
Panjdb and Kashmir. Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. liii. (1884) Pt, I. 
pp. 1 E. ’ 

j „ On Rasdlu and Sdlivdhana. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xiii. (1884), pp. 178 ff, 

y, Folksongs from Northern India. Calcutta Review, Vol. Ixxvii. (1884), pp. 270 ff. 

„ Folksongs from Northern India. Second Series. Calcutta Review, Vol. Ixxviii (18841 

pp.273ff. ^ ^ 

,, Raja Rasalu. Calcutta Review, Vol. Ixxix, (1884), pp. 379 E. 

.j ,, The Legends of the Panjdb. Bombay and London. Vol. i., 1884 ; Vol. ii., 1836 

iii., 1900. See Bose, H. A., below. 

The Dehli Dalals and their Slang. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xiv., 1885, pp, 155 ff, 

„ The Goins of the Modern Native Chiefs of the Panjab. Indian Antiquary, Vol 
1889, pp. 321 ff. 

,, Corruptions of English in the Punjab and Burma. Indian Antiquary, Vol, 
p. 89. 

„ Folklore in the Legends of the Panjdb. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xxix., 1900 pp 73 
89ff., 163ff. 

„ AND Parrt, J. W., — The Hymns of the Ningipanth. Indian Antiquary Vol 
(1884), pp. 1 ff. ' ‘ 

See also Fallon, W., Bose, H. A., and Steel, Mrs. F. A. 

'Stamacharan Gangdli , — The Lamuage Question in the Panjab, Calcutta Review, Vol. Ixxv (No 
(1882), 

Ibbetson, [Sir] Denzil Charles J^w,---‘Outline$ of Panjdb Ethnography, being Extracts from the 

Census Report of 1881, treating of Religion, Language, and Caste. Calcutta 188^ 
(Chapter v. — The Languages -of the People, pp. 165 ff.) 

Thornton, Tho^ias H., C.S.I., — The Vernacular Literature and Folklore of the Panjdb. Journal of 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xvii. (1885), pp. 373 and ff. 

.Maclagan, E. D., --Census of India, 1891. Volume XIX. The Punjab and its Feudatories. Part I 
Report. Calcutta, 1892. (Chapter ix.—The Languages of the People, pp. 260 and ff ^ 

BhaI Hazara Singh, Giim,---Dulhan Darpan. Mirror for Girls. (An adaptation of N’azfr Ahmad's 
Hindostani Novel, the MiVatu%^arus)^ Amritsar, 1893 (3rd edition). 

JBlumhardt, J. V.,— Catalogues of the Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, and Pushtu Printed Bocks in the Library of 
the British Museum. London, 1893, - - 
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Blumhabdt, J, P .,' — Catalogue of the Library of the India Office, Yol. II., Part Ill^-^Sindi, Panjabi, 
Pushtu, and Sindlii Books. London, 1902, 

Rose, H. A.., -^Census of India, 1901. Vol. XVIL Punjab and Uorih-^West Frontier Province, Part L 
Pefort, Simla, 1902. Chapter vi., Language, pp. 278 ff. 

Legends from the Punjab (a Continuation of Sir Richard Temple’s The Legends of the Punjab), 
(Test and Translation.) Indian Antiquary, No, I., Yol. sxxy. (1906), p. 300 j No. II., 
Vol. sssvii. (1908), p. 149 ; No. III., Yol. sxsviii. (1909), p. 81 ; No. lY., ib,, p. 311 ; 
Yol. xxsix. (1910), p, 1. 

A Tri;plet of Panjabi Songs. (Test and Tianslation.) Lidian Aniiqiia'iV, Yol. sssyiii. (1909), 
p. S3. 

„ „ The Legend of Khan Kliwas and Sher Shah the Cha^igaUa {Mughal) at Delhi. (Test and 

Translation.) Indian Antiquary, Yol, sssviii. (1909), p, 113. 

SwyNNERTON, Ret. CEA-RiESj^Bomantic Tales freon the Par jab, collected and edited frem i.aoiors Scuo’ces, 
London, 1903. 

TouxgsoNj B.'EY, 3., •^Tle Chuhr as. Indian Aniicuaoy, Yol. x:kxy. (19C 6), jp. 82, 3(2, SS7j Yol. sss\i. 

(1907), pp. 19, 71, 106, 135. (Contains numerous Songs in the Panjabi of the 
Ohnhras.) i 

^n.~GEAMMAES, DiCTIOKAEIES, AED AiIS TO THE StEDE 3S’T, IKCLUDTKG COLIECTIOES OP PpOTEKES. 

Caeet, Be, W., — A Grammar of the Punjaubee Language, Seiamjoie, 1812. 

Leech, Lieut. (Majoe, C.B.) Robeet,— o/ the Grammars of the Brahuiky, the Balochky and the 
Panjabi Languages , , , J'owrwa 2 of the Asiatic Society o£ Bengal, Yol, vii. (1838)^ 
pp, 711 fi. Reprinted, Calcutta, 1838, Another copy in Transactions of the 
Bombay Geographical Society, Yol. i. (1888). Reprinted under title of A Grammar of 
the Panjabee Language, Bombay, 1838. Reprinted under title of Grammars of the 
Brahoreehee (sic), Beeloocliee, and Punjabee Languages, as No. 12 of Deports and 
Papers, political, geographical, and commercial, submitted to Government by Sir A, 
Burnes, Lieutenant Leech, Doctor Lo<id, and Lieutenant Wood, employed on Missions in 
the Years 1835-36*37, in Scinde, Affghanisian, and adjacent Countries. Calcutta, 1839. 

Jahtiee, Ret, L ., — Idiomatic Sentences in English and Punjali. Lcdiana, 1846. See also Ke'wton, Rev, J. 

Staekey, Captain Samuel Cross, and Bussawa Sing,— A Dictunaoy, English and Punjabee, Outlines of 
Grammar, also Dialogues, English and Punjabee, with Grammar and Explanatory 
Notes. By Captain Starkey, assisted by Bussawa Sing. Calcutta, 1849. 

Newton, Ret, J.,— A Grammar of the Panjali Language, mill Appendices. Lodiana, 1st edition, 1851; 2iid, 
1866; 3rd, 1893, Append 5s I, deals with numerals and the calendar. Appendix IL, 
Extracts in Panjabi, (1) Panjabi Customs, (2) An extract from the Life of Nanak, (3) 
Selection from Panjabi Proyerbs, with explanations by a native. 

„ „ AND Janvier, Ret. L.,— A Digtionwiy of the Panjabi Language, prepared by a Committee of 

‘ the Lodiana Mission. Lodiana, 1854. (This Dictionary was founded on a collection 

by Newton, and was completed by Janvier and others. The Panjabi words are printed 
in the Gurmukhi and Roman characters, in the order of the Gnrmukhi alphabet.) 

Cunningham, Sib Alexandeb, — Ladak, physical, statistical, and historical, with Notices of the Surrounding 
Countries, London, 1854. Chapter xv. contains vocabularies , • , Alpine Dialects* 
from the Indus to the Ghagra, viz., . . , Panjabi, etc, 

Campbell, Sie George , — The Ethnology of India, By Mr. Justice Campbell. {Appendix 0. Comparative 
Table of Northern and Arian Words . , . Panjabee, etc.) Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. xxxv,. (1866), Part II., Special Number. 

5j n Specimens of the Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes' of Bengal, 

^ the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874. (Vocabulary of 

Punjabee of Lahore on pp. 24 ff.) 

BihIrI LIl , — Panjabi Grammar. Lahore, 1867, 

» n PaHjabt Yydharanasara. An Elementary Grammar of the ^Panjali Language (in Panjabi). 
Lodiana, 1869. Another Edition, Lahore, 1895. 

Baden-Powell, B. H.,’— ffa-Rdtook of the Economic Products, and of the Manufactures and Arts of the Punjab^ 
with a combined Index and Glossary of Technical Vernacular Words, 2 Yols,, Roorkee, 
1868, and Lahore, 1872. 

Lyall, [Sir} James Broadwood, — Deport of the Land Revenue Settlement of the Kangra District, Panjab 
. . . 1865-72. Lahore, 1874. (Appendix lY., Glossary. Appendix Y,, Proverbial 
Sayings.) 

/ - 
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Dbew, Peedbric, — The Jtmmoo and Kashmir Territories, A Geographical Accotazt. London, 1875. Account 
of P5gra, pp. 463 ff. ; Dogra Alphabet described, p, 471. Appendix I. (pp. 503 ff.), 
Dogra Grammar. 

Muhammad Abdul Ghabue, — A complete Dictionary of the Terms used hy the Criminal Tribes of the Dimjah ; 

together with a short History of each Tribe, and the Names and Places of Residence of 
individual Members, Lahore, 1879. See Leifcner, G. W. 

Leitrbr, G. W., — A Collection of Specimens of Commercial and Other Alphabets and Handwritings, as also 
of Multiplication Tables current in various parts of the Punjab, Sind and the North'- 
West Provinces, , Lahore, no date. 

?> 9> A detailed Analysis of Abdul GhafuPs Dictionary of the Terms used by Criminal Tribes 

in the Punjab, Lahore, 1880. See Muhammad Abdul Ghafur, above. 

Sardea Eam, Pandit,— -Panjabi Bat Chit, Lodhiana, 1884. 

Walker, T. G.,— Pina? Report on the . , . Settlement . of the Ludhiana District in the Panjah, 

Calcutta, 1884. (Appendix XIV., Glossary and Proverbs.) 

Wilson, 3», •-'-‘Final Report on the Revision of Settlement of the Sirsd District in the Panjah, 1879-83. 

Calcutta, 1884. (Appendix IL describes The Panjabi and Bagri Dialects as , spoken 
in the Sirsa District ; v?'ith Verses, Proverbs, and Sayings.) 

Pallon, S. W., Ph.D. ; Temple^ Captain [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Eichard Carnao;and Lala Paqib 
Chand Vaish, — A Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs, including many Marwari, Panja- 
bi, Maggah, Bhojpuri, and Tirhuti Proverbs, Sayings, Hmhlems, Aphorisms, Maxims, 
and Similes, By the late S, W, F, Edited and revised hy R, G, T,, assisted hy L, F. 
Gh, Benares and London, 1886. 

•CouET, Major H., — History of the Sikhs ; or a translation of the Sikhdn de Raj d% Yikhid, With a short Gut- 
mukhi Grammar. Lahore, 1888. See Sraddha Ram, under Heading I, General, 

Tisdall, Rev.. Wm. St. Clair, — A Simplified Grammar and Reading Book of the Panjabi Language, 
London, 1889. 

Maconaohie, R,, — 'Selected Agricultural Proverbs of the Panjab, edited with notes by R. M. Delhi, 1890. 

BhInu Datt, Pandit, — Panjdhl Akhautd, Panjabi Proverbs, with Explanations, Lahore, 1891. 

Dane, L. W., — Final Report of the . , . Settlement of the Gurdaspur District in 4he Panjah . . . 

1892. Lahore, 1892. (A Glossary precedes the Report.) 

Purser, W. E,, -—Final Report of the , , , Settlement of the Jullundur District in the Punjab, Lahore, 

1892. (Appendix XIU., Proverbial Sayings. App. XIV., Glossary.) 

Bhai Mata Singe,-— PAe Panjdhi Dictionary prepared hy Munshi Gulah Singh and Sons, under the Patronage 
of the Punjab Government, Compiled and edited by Bhai Maya Singh, Member, Khalsa 
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"While the §arada alphabet closely follows the Deva-nagari in the arrangement of its 
letters, and in the system of representation of its vowels, Gurmukhi, with Landa and 
Takri, diverges somewhat from the latter in both particulars 

Gurmukhi has only one sibilant h m, corresponding to the Deva-nagari It 
has nothing to correspond to the Deva-nagari sr or isf sha, these letters not being 
required for the PaSjabi language. When it is desired to represent the sound of sh, 
as it appears in words borrowed from Arabic or Persian, a dot is pnt nnder 7? sa. Thus, 
IT uha. 

In the order of the alphabet, m and n ha do not come at the end, after the other 
consonants, as in Deva-nagari, but precede the other consonants, coming immediately 
after the vowels. 

The system of representing vowels in Gurmukhi is somewhat peculiar. It has three 
signs, vk, w, 5, and §■ which are known respectively as mrd, in, and urd. 
These are used when vowels are initial, as bases to support the non-initial forms of the 
vowels it is desired to represent With these bases they become initial vowels vh dim 
is used as the base of the initial forms of >»f a, »(t d, vw m, and vi? au, the non-initial 
forms of the last three being t ^ and ■” respectively As in Deva-nagari, a has 
no non-initial form. irl is used as the base of the initial forms of % i, i, and 
^ e, the non-initial forms of these vowels being f , % and respectively. §■ Uird 
is the base of the initial forms of ^ « and ^ n, the non-initial forms of these vowels 
being ^ and ^ respectively. Pinally by slightly modifying the upper curve of Q 
nrd, so as to leave it open, we get ■&, the initial form of the vowel d, of which the 
non-initial form is ". 

We thus arrive at the following vowels as written in the Gurmukhi alphabet. 

Initiai, poums 

>jf a, »(i d, # w, ^ ^ Vil ai, # d, »il au. 

Non-initial poems. 

ha, ha, hi, ^ M, ? hu, ® hu, ^ Ice, % kai, § ho, a hau. 


The Gurmukhi' consonants 

are as follow's - 

— 


tt sa, 

tt ha, 




tt ka, 

tt hha, 

9T ga, 

■ui gha, 

tt na. 

tt cha, 

^ chha. 

tt/o, 

tt jha. 

tt Ha. 

tt fa. 

Z fha, 

3 ^a, 

tt" dha. 

as na 

3 ta. 

tt iha. 

tt da, 

tt dha, 

7s na 

V pa. 

pha, 

tt ha, 

tt hha, 

M ma. 

■Qya, 

tt ra, 

tt la, 

tt tea, va, 

tt fa. 


Bach vowel and consonant has, in Pafljabi, a definite name. Thus, non-initial i d 
is called a-kamd, non-initial f i, i-aidrl, and so on. Similarly, tt sa, is called sassa^ 
V ha is called hahd, and so on. It is unnecessary to give these names here, as they are-, 
of little practical use and can be found in any Paiijabi Grammar. 
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There are two nasal signs, diz " known as tippl, and * known as bindi. 

T^ppi can be written oyer any syllable containing (non-initial) u, or any of the short 
Yowels a, *5 or (non-imtial) u. Before jt sa, it is pronounced as n Thus, ToiW is 
prononnced ans. Before u li or another vowel, or at the end of a word, it has the sound 
of the n in the French word bon^ which I represent by the sign ~ over the vowel nasalised. 
Thus, fn% nil, jui, ? a®. Before any other consonant it has the sound of the nasal 
of the class to ivliich that consonant belongs. Thus, %3 Tt ehanga, pancJiM, fii% pind, 
hfe hindii, hhcmnd, v>P? amb, nx3 scmmat. 

Bzndl may be Avritten over any syllable containing any of the long vowels d, I, e, 
m, 0 or au, ivhether initial or non-mitial, or over the initial forms of n and u 
(the iion-initial forms of these last twn vowels take hppT) JBindl generally has the 
sound of the n in the French w’-ord bon, and is then represented in transliteration by 
Thus, bas, vwxfl' ast, eld Often, however, when not at the end of a ivord or 
preceding Ji or s, it is pronounced like tippl 

The Panjabi language requires very few compound consonants. The following are 
the ones most usually met with . — h sta, mha, R nlia, rka, s lha, ^ tJia, aiir gya, 
3?^ stha, 3Jr tya, 7T-f sma. When u ra is the second member of a conjunct it takes 
the form of a subscript dash Thus, x sra, hra, ^ hlii'a, nr gra, s tra, (rather 
common), ^ dra, u pra, "q hra, \ blira. 

When a. letter is doubled the sign known as adhile, is written above the line 
immediately in front of it Thus, hu sapp, 37^ gaddl, assu, hiehelilm, u'^r'U 
patthar. 

Other compound consonants arc indicated liy mere juxtaposition. Thus, 
bahhak'i, not hahahaki, as u"o might expect , khurchan, not khuraohmi ; xtust 

mdtnd, not mdtand , mdrda, not nidradd or mdr^dd. 

In the Eastern Punjab, but not in the Majh, there is a cerebral Z-sound which also 
occurs in Lahnda, Vernacular Hindostani, Central and Western Pahari, Bajasthani, 
Gujarati, Marathi, and Oriya. It is indicated by affixing a short tick to the right 
hand lower corner of the ordinary character for I Thus, s la 

As in Western Hindi the inherent a of the final consonant of a word is not 
pronounced 

The letter sometimes has the sound of wa, and sometimes that of m. The m is 
not pronounced as in English, with the loiver lip pressed against the upper teeth. It is 
a pure labial sound made by pressing the two lips together, and letting the breath issue 
between them. In cognate languages the letter generally has a ^J-sound before the 
vowels « and e (whether long or short) and a «o-sound before other vowels. In Panjabi 
this rule generally holds good when the letter is in the middle of a word, but at the 
commencement of a wnrd it is not followed Here the only rule seems to be custom, 
and I have accordingly given as a supplement to the skeleton grammar a list of words 
taken from Bhai May.i Singh’s Dictionary which commence with the letter and in which 
that letter is pronounced as x) In all other Pafijabi words commencing with the letter 
it is pronounced as w} 

Hitherto we have dealt with the alphabets employed by Sikhs and Hindus. It 
must be remembered that there is also a large Musalman population in the Panjab’i- 
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speaking area, wMoli uses PafijaM as freely as its Hindu neighbours. These people, 
however, when they write the language usually employ the Perso- Arabic alphabet as 
adapted for Hindostani. It has no local peculiarities. 

Specimens written in all the foregoing scripts (exceiit Landa) wiU be found in the 
following pages. No specimens have been received in Larida, nor does that character 
easily lend itself to writing more than a few sentences. Its decipherment is so difdcult 
even to those who write it, that it is seldom employed except for writing accounts and 
the like among illiterate shopkeepers. 

Panjabi Grammar in the main follows that of Hindostani, 
Gramitiar remarks are necessary. 

As regards pronunciation, the only letters which require special notice are h and 
some of the aspirated consonants In Lahnda these are pronounced in a peculiar way, 
and the same fact is evident in the western districts of the Panjabi area The best 
account of this pronunciation is that given by Mr. Grahame Bailey in his grammar of 
the Wazhabad dialect, of which the following is an abstract. 

Ill these districts, when h commences a word, or jirecedes an accented syllable, it 
has a strong guttural sound resembling that of a somewhat strongly pronounced ^ 'mn, 
in Arabic. We might compare the Cockney pronunciation of ham as ‘am (not ^mi). 
Thus, hiyya, the sides of a bed, is pronounced and p^hd^, the wages of grinding, 

In other positions, i£. when it is not at the beginning of a word or preceding an 
accented syllable, it is hardly audible or may be altogether inaudible, but it strongly raises 
the pitch of the preceding vowel, often altering the whole tone of the word. Thus, Idh, 
bring down, is very different in sound from Id, attach, although the h in the former is 
often quite inaudible. Similarly the first d in Mhld, speedy, is p»ronounced in a high 
tone, while in hdld, black, it has the ordinary tone, although the h in the former word is 
not itself sounded 

The same remarks apply to the h shown in transliteration of soft (not hard) aspirated 
consonants, viz. : — gh, pi, dh, dk, hh, nli, nh, mh, fh, rh, wli, etc., but not in the case of 
the hard aspirated consonants hh, chh, th, th, ph, or of sh Thus, hhrd, a brother, is 
pronounced h‘rd, ghwmd, a measure of land, g‘mid, and Ghanha, the Ghinab river, is 
pronounced Chan‘a. On the other hand, in Tcdrh, in which rh follows an accented vowel, 
the h is inaudible, but the u is pronounced in a higher tone than in Mr, the joint of a 
plough ; and tho a of bdgghi (pronounced Mgg'i, not Mgg‘l), a buggy, is higher in tone 
than the a of Mggl (feminine), white. 

In nouns, the most noteivorthy peculiarities are that the oblique plural ends in a 
and that the suffix of the genitive is da, which, like adjectives ending in d, agrees, not 
only in gender and number, but also in case, with the nouii with which it is in agree- 
ment. 

In the verbs, two forms of the verb substantive may be noted. One is je, he is. 
This is only heard in the western districts of the PaSjabi area, and its correct meaning 
was first indicated by IVir. Grahame Bailey in his Wazirabad Grammar already alluded 
to. By origin is the pronoun of the second person plural combined with the verb 
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substantive, and it properly means ' there is to {or by) you.’ This is evident in phrases 
like : — 

hi milea je, literally, what was got to you, i e what did you get ? Standard 
Panjabi kl miUd. 

M diched je, what was said by you, what did you say? Standard fusl hi dkhed. 

hi je, what has happened to you 

Generally, the reference to the second person is less direct, and must be translated, 
if at all, by some such phrase as ‘ I say to you,’ or ‘ I ask you ’ Thus, hi ye, already given, 
also means ‘ I ask you what has happened (to anybody, not necessarily to you) ’ Simi- 
larly . — 

dttlie do je, I say to you there are two there 
ma% dyd je, 1 say to you I have come. 
sdhbje, I say to you it is the Sahib. 

It is evident that, in the last three examples, the ' I say to you ’ can be for all 
practical purposes omitted, and the ye represented, as it is in the grammar, by ‘he is * or 
‘ they are.’ It can, however, only be used in sentences like the foregoing 

The common form of the past tense of the verb substantive is usually si for both 
masculine and feminine singular, and for the masculine plural. This is generaJly 
explained as the feminine of s®, but much more probably it is a corruption of some old 
form akin to the Prakrit d&l, Sanskrit dslt, he was. The inhnitive of the finite verb 
generally ends in na (not na), though na occurs in the case of some verbs The future 
presents a few irregularities and there is a passive voice formed by adding i to the active 
root (see p 616), but on the whole the conjugation of the verb closely resembles that 
of vernacular Hindostani. It is therefore believed that the annexed skeleton grammar 
will enable the student to understand the language of the following specimens. 



I. OUNS.— G-ender —This closely followb Hindostam The most impoitant exception is idl, a road, which is mascnlme in Pan-jabi. 
Number and Case.— The nominative plnial closely follows Hindostanh Oblique plui-als terminate in d Thus,— 


Singular 

Pluxal 


Diiect j 

Oblique 

Diiect 

Oblique. 


mundd, a boy 

munde \ 

munde 

niundid 

The following aie the usual foi ms ot the 

hdnla, a shopheepei 

hdmt 

hdnie 

hdnta 

Vocative — e m undid (sing) , e mmdto e 

mamdhh, a man 

inanukhli 

maimkhh 

manuhUici 

hdnld (oi bdme) , e hd7itS ; e inanukkhd , 



e manukkho ehlidld, e hlidio B kdwd , 

hhdi, a biofchei 

hhd% i 

hlidi 

hit did 

e Ldwd (oi kdo) e petvd j e pend e dhte , 

kdit, a Glow 

lean 

hdu 

hdiod 

e ditto e kandke , e kandho e tndwe (or 




mdu) , e mdioo (oi 7ndB)i e indliwa , e 

piu, A tathei 

pi u 

piu 

peioa 

vidlnvdo The nominative is sometimes 

dht, a daugbtei 

[ 

dill 

dlita, dhi 

dhld, dill 

used instead of the vocative 

Icandli, a wall 

handh 

landlid 

kandhcb 


ndit, a m othei 

mdu 

mdiod 

ntdiod 


ndlmd, a widow 

vtdhwd 

vtdhwa 

vidhwd 



Theie aio also othei cases occasionally met with , viz an agent plural m I as m txm lolcl pdid^ you people have obtained , a locative 
ingulai an e, as in gJiaret m the house, cMaeuI (£iom in the shade , a locative plural in as in in Gmmukhi 

atteia , an ablative singular m o, as in glim B, fiom the house , and an ablative plural in as in Imttlii^ by hands. 

The case postpositions aie, — 

^gent — na% (often omitted) 

Dat -Acc — lid 

Inbtr -Abh—fe, tB^ tliS, dB, by, with, fiom 
Gen — dd 

IjOC — mchchf in , pw , on , pds^ pdli, neai , ndl, with 

Many of these may be used with the oblique genitive masc , at ghawtohch oi gliarde virJicJi^ in the house 

Note — 7)d of the genitive is a teimination rathei than a postposition It should hence he wiitteii without a hyphen. Thus, gJncrdSt not 
Jiar-dd^ of a house So also nai of the agent, and nil of the dative-accusative , but glia}*pm\ on the house, with a hyphen Regaiding the 
eclension of the genitive, see Adjectives 

Adjectives — Adjectives ending in d and genitives agiee with then qualified nouns m gendei, number and foim Thus, onhhd munddi ^ 
ood boy , mhke mv/ndmu, to a good boy , e nehlcid mUTidia, 0 good boy , mhhe munde, good boys , mklcia, miindtdnui to good boys , e nilchi^ 
mnj,tdy 0 good hoys , ^nhhl hiirtf a good glil , mhhl Icaxxnu, to a good giil , e mkkie hurls, 0 good giil , nihhid Jcurla, good gnls , mhhia 
xifldnu, to good gills , glidredd muh, the hoise’s mouth , ghdi ede muh-vichh, m the hoise's mouth , gJioredl cikhh, the hoise’s eye , ghdredla 
hhhd’VichcIif m the hoise's eyes The Hindostam system of using the teimination e foi all oblique masculine cases, and t foi all feminine cases 
1 also employed 

Comparison of adjectives as m other Indian languages Thus, ih us~thB wadd hat, this is gieatei than that ili sahkna-tJiS ivctdd hat 
his IS greatest of all. 

I. PRONOUNS.- 


hug. 

Nom 

Agent 

Obh 

Gen. 

'ki4 

Nona. 

Agent 

Ohl. 

G«n. 


hau (obs ), mat 
max 


mat, but me *16, 
fi’oni me. 


£f 

CIS% 

asdj ^dr 

a^add, sdjd 


Thou 


iat 

tai [te^te) 
ilrd 

ills? 

4 

tusdidi iiihd^d 


He, she, it, that. 


%li, oh, oJiu, anil 

un, on, ulmat, 
etc 

'uh, us, 09 
nlidd, mdd, etc 

oh 

nnhx, unhanat, 
etc 

nnhd, onlw, 
unhddd, etc 


This, (11 


This (2) 


th, eh 
in, en, thndt, etc, 

th, ts, es, ms 

thdd, tsdd, etc, 

eh 

tnht, tnlidnat, 
etc 

/ 

tnha, enha 
tnhada, etc 


I ah, ah, din 


Base unchanged 


ah, ah, din 
ahdnat, etc 

ahdt ahd 
aliddd, etc 


Who, which (1) 


jtn, phnat, etc 
jth,jts 

jthdd, etc. 

JO 

Jtnhl, jtnlianai 

jinlid 

jtnhadd 


Who, which, (2) 


jthrd, jehtd 


n3 

oe 

« 

u> 

05 

6 


* In colloquial Panj&bl we have instead of tuhd, tuhd^d 

Jp, sbH. hag «ts In tlie witae of ‘ YoOr Uonow,’ tbo uae of the void is lioirowed fiom Hindostani. Ho 


onoun 


\ 


ttstial resneotful 




That. (1) 

That. (2) 

Who? (1) 

WhoP(2) 

What? 

Anyone, someone 

Anyth) 

Sine 

Nodi 

so 

itkrdj tShfd 

kaun 

hihfdj hehrd 

kt, kid 

l5if kdi 

j 

1 hitch hi 
Itohi IttX 

Agent 

etc 


htn-, etc. 


kdlmat^ etc. 

ki7ie, kihenai 

hdsenat 

Ohl 

ttki its 

a 

lA 

hthj kts 

% 

kdhi kds 

ht<$e 

hd'^e 

Gen. 

tihdd^ etc 

Ci. 

Tcthddt etc 

m 

d 

kali da t etc 

klbddd 

kdfedd 



1 

^ <0 




Pint 

Nom 

so 

t 

c* ^ 

kaun 

'9 'o 

03 



- 

Agent 

itnht 

Q 

C 

ktnliii etc 

ea 

rd 

<o 

d 

«u 

cr 

f3 

d • 

r: s? 


Obi 

Hnhd 

1 

ktnhd 

'o 

O 

(D d 

rC r-e 



1 tinhadd 


Q 

1 1-^5 

Q ^ 


Gen 


kt7iJiddd 

1 

1 





III. VERBS —A —Auxiliary Verb and Verb Substantive 


Present Tense — I am, etc 



Sing 

Plui 


Maac 

Fem 

Maso 

Fem. 

1 

JiS) hagdi hat 

lid, hagl, liai 

hd, hdge, liaigs 

lid, Jidgid, hatgid 

2 

hatj haigdi e 

hal, liaigl, f 

ho, k§, hoge, hatgeo 

ho, hd, h^gld 

3 ! 

^ hatt hatgdf hatsa, hat, e, 1, e, 

hat, haigl, liaisut hat, t, z, e, 
ne,je 

liati, han-gSy liaigp, liainy haini, 
/unnsu, ne,je 

limi, han gia, liatgld, h(x 
hatnl, liainsiL, 


Past Tense —I was, etc 



1 

Sing 

PI 

ur 


Masc 

1 

Fem. 

Masc i 

1 

1 

Fem 

i 

11 

11 

sd^ sdgdt si, stgdy thd 


Sly slgl, till 

se, se-^ge, si, st-ge, the 

1 ru ^ a , 

sld, si-gla, thld 

also 

1 

Oi St ^ y a 

sa, sdgaf hat-sa 


sd, sdgl, hats a 

sa, sd'pe, hat-^e 

sa, sd gla, hatsta 

2 

hat-st 

i 

j 

hat-sl 

hat-se, sau 

hat-sla, slo 

3 

hat^sl, sdl 


hai-si, sdi 

san, san^ge, satn, sdn, hai'‘san 

san, san^gld, sam, sdn, hai^sc 


^ The negative of the foima hai-sU, etc , is etc The negative of si is naso oi even tha naso Naso is u^ed £oi hofch genders a 

both nnmbei s 

Some of the above forms aie only of local occuirenoe The moat usual forms aie — 



Present (Com Gen,), 

Past. 

I 

j Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing 

Plur 

Masc 

Fem 

! Masc 

Pem. 

1 

hd 

ha 

sdf 

St 

sSf SI, se 

sid 

2 

hat 

ho, ho 

sd, si 

si 

sau, si, se 

sld 

\ 

3 

hat 

1 

han 

sd, si 

si 

san, si, s$ 

san, sld 


P.— Active Verb,— 

Boot, — 

Inhnilive, — > 

Pies, pai-t 
Past part , — 

Noun of Agency,— 
Genmd,— 

Conjunctive part >— 


ghall, send 

ghaUTid, ghallaHj to send 
gjiallda, sending 
gkalhdt sent 
gjiallan'todld, a sender 
gJialhd, sending 

ghally gliiilht qlmll'dceiykai i -har'^h?), glialh-'kl{^l.m\ -ha) - lei 


NoTr — If the loot mds in r, ?, oi tl 
infinite e ends in nd not Tid Thus» ;dnnd, 
Imow, nidrud^ to shiko 

Boots cndijjg lu a vowel oi A foim the pr t 
part miida Thus aid coming , ^ahnd 
icniaining , hlidndd^^iiiu g , gdhandd, thies^ 
ing Someinnts the pies pair, takes t 
teimination nd Thus, delclind, foi deklid 



Thus, aima^ to come , come , chdhimdy to wish , chdlnd, wished Ofchet loots in ti, change it to v Thus, to live , jtvtd, lived. 

Boots ending in j oi « diop it in the eonjimctive pai-ticiple Thii^, ralitndi rah oi ‘iahi , dimdf a. 

Present subjunctive (old simple piescnt), 

I may send. 



Sing 

Plui 

1 

i 

ghalld 

ghalhye 

2 

ghallt, ghalll (obs.) 

gliallb, gliallb, ghallib (ohs ) 

3 

ghalle 

ghallan 


Boots ending in u change it to or v , thus, cttoS , oi drop it, as m 
da. The 3 rd sing, may end in and the 3 rd plur, in nn oi dn. Thus, 
dve, de, oi dUj he may come , dwant an, or dun, they may come Boots 
ending in i diop it in this tense. Thus, raha, I may lemain The 3 id 
plui may end in m Thus, 9 aha7h 01 ? ahin Boots ending in other vowels 
optionally insert xo 01 v. JDJiond, to wash , dhoa 01 dkoxoa, I may wash, 
Boots in 91 change it to 01 in the 3 id plui. Thus, )dnnd, to know, 
jdiian, they may know. 


r J 1 ij w ^ J ^ - . i/ — l^ica^icu UW BLiiivo, ociroweu IlOm 

Hindostani, and aie not true Panjabi 

Putme, I shall send. Formed by adding ga (sing maso), gi (smg fem ), ge (masc plui ), and (fern plui ) to the present subjunctive. 
Thg 1 st plur IS g/iallage Optional foms of the 3 id sing aie ghalluga, ghallUgu, ghallu. The veib agrees with its subject in gcndei number 
ind peison as in Hindostam, 

TenafCs aie foimed horn the present participle and fiom the past paiticiple as in Hindostani. Thus, jd mai ghalldd^ if I had sent ma% 
I am sending , I was sending , mat Icame, mat ghalhd, he was sent by me, I sent him, mat did-lia I 

liave come , mat ghalhd-liat, I have sent him , Qnai dtd-sl, I had come , mat glialUd’-sl, I had sent him, and so on, * 

Tenses foimed from the past paiticiples of tiansitive veibs are treated exactly as in Hindostam, The construction may be passive personal 
Di passive impemonal Thus (passive peisonal), ulmai tkh clittU hhU, by him a letter was written, he wrote a lettei , (passive impersonal) 
miJianat htnnu mdnd, by-him with-iefeience-to-the giil it-was-beaten (01 a-beating-was-done), he beat the o-irl 
0 —Irregular Verbs — 

Imegula^^ Fast Farticiples 


Boot. 
sidn, lecognise, 
slit, sew, 
sau, sleep, 
hahi, say, 
har, do, 
hhalo, stand, 
hliar, stand, 
hharo, stand, 
hhd, eat, 

'fan, hear, bung forth, 
go, 

jd7h, know, 
tkdTi, resolve, 
phalli, dhat, fall, 
dehh, see, 
de, give, 
dho, wash, 

7iahdu, bathe, 
fah%7i, put on (clothes), 
pahut, anive, 

' cocrn^!', 

-at J''g ' 0 l all*' 

tear, 

2)1, drink, 

2plh, giincl, 

2iucJidUf convey, 
fat, fm, fall, 

; , I I I 

' , fl'd 

haras, ram, 
mar, die, 
ralit, lemain, 

7ixmh, stew, 
ro, weep, 
lain, alight, 
hdu, hung, 
take. 


Past Participle 

sidtd^ 

Slid 

sxittd^ 

hthd^ 

hlialbtd 
kha'id 
hha'i ofd 
hdlidd, kliddlid 
fdtd,jaind'^ 
gtd, gaid 
jditd^ 
thagd^ 

dhatthd, dlntthd^ 

dittlid, difthd'^ 

dtttd 

dhbtd'^ 

nahdtd^ 

faidlio^ 

2 )cihuttd i^ahuntd, fu}j d, f%Ku^ 

ihid 

jgaclilidtdi^ jjachhaind'^ 

_pa? otd^ 
f}dta^ 
pUd 
2)tthd 
fxiGhdtd^ 
faid 
fhdtthd^ 
haddha^ 
hatth^ 
mbid^ 

Tihd^ 

7nddlid^ 

runn^ 

luftkd'^ 

hdnda,^ d.iJa^ 
ltd, laid Ix^d, httd 


Those wQids marked with the sign * may also be regular. Thus, 
sidmd In neaily all cases the geiund takes the legulai form only. 
Thus the gerund of khalb is Iclialbid The following geiunds, how- 
evei, aie iiiegulai , — 


SI a 

makes 

s%d 


?? 

3^yd>,jdid 

de 

3 > 

did 

nalidw 

33 

oiahdid 01 nalidtid 

pahut 

33 

paliutd 01 pahxintd. 

jnli 

'3 

pithd 

pat 

33 

pnd 01 2^a%d 

lai 

3 i 

hd or laid 


£• 1 , give, has its pies pait dinU , its pros subj dm oi deiod; 
its impeiat smg dik, plur. dio 01 dewb. 

Fat, fall, has its pies. suhj. as follows — 



j 

i_ 

Plui. 

1 

1 

1 pavia ! 

pate 

2 

■H e* 

pae,2)axoe 

pab, pad, 2muv, pawd 

3 

pae, pawe 

pain 


Lmnda and andd, the past participles of hau, biiug, are 
tieated as belonging to tiansitive veihs, and take the subject in the 
agent ease, but the legulai paiticiple hdid is treated as belon^ns to 
an intiansitive verb, and takes its subject in the nominative. 

above^"**’ Piesent subj ImU, conjugated like pawa. 

The following feminines of past participles are iiregnlar • 

Masc I'gnj, 

hthd, said kakl 

gtd, gone 

7^iJid, remained raM 

lid, taken lai 

present parKiiple C th • , Mna, to become, is hundd. 

-Ihe veib w.m, oj >i., ,.iien nukes its conjunctive participle 


an-he 


Thus, 


D, Passiv0 Voice.— The Passne \ ojce mav he formed ab m TTinrl- 

mdrd^gm, the boy wassti'iickj 991/^7 ^ 0 : 1 ^ the -iil w.. ^ 1 ^ pj^ifcieiplo with ydm, to 

eaten. This fom is practically coi fined to tenses formed from the me eilf* ' + / i ^ idd-hai, he is bemff 

E —Causal Verbs.— Those are foimed much as in Hmdosflni "esteni distnots 

•hhlatmd or sMSind, to teach, siUtwdund, to havetaueht and double causals. Thus, io nHSuna 

wake, gagSmd, to waken, jagu>Su%a, to get wakened , t„! 1, to hate lifted , jdgna, to 


f 

ar chujshid, 


■Compound Verbs -These are formed as in Hind6st5n/’'Th 7 ; 7 *° ’"'7 

litSSfl, T have finished the work, aairo/JUa /iow to > lu ue .aoic to im z. 

ish to go : jdia ck&hmd, to wibh to go , jo it 7oti JcMm ~ eatmg biead , /S,id harm, to go leo’nlaily r 

-^nd, to alW rto go . (ot ,. 4 ; t ^Thf atli 7 " ' ’ 

■fff.'nmrrS "L _ WCCl TO 


^ ^ . 0 -- , -/'-/« in 7 ^7 V ’ Iia\e lilted , 7d<79i5 fo 

1 seat, hthvjdund, to have seated, iurns to go, i: „:j tc - ^atthSUd, UfUhia, hnihSUnd, hthlSun'd 

iunawav,^ 5 _a«ina.toheahlcto go, mat hamm 

-- Wa.togoregnlaily. gStd ohSUnd, io 

IV. jrE©ATIVI!'-:Thft - ^^.gta.he 


I It 
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List of Panjabi words in which an initial ^ is pronounced as v and not as 

Vd, Aviud, air 

Vdch, a tax on Anil age artkans 
Vdchah, a reader 
F'achdu, preservation 
VacJidund, to protect 
Vaclidwd, a protector 
Vaclihdl, spreading a bed. 

Vdchhar, driving rain 
Vaddmk, a kind of Avlieat 
Vadhol, vadboldi a boaster 
Vaddd, wadda, great. 

Vaddh, a field whicb has been reaped. 

addhf increase 
Vaddha, profit, 

Vaddhly a bribe 

Vaddhl, reaping, a carpenter 

Vaddhnd, to out. 

Vdddhu, superfiuous 

Vaderd, an ancestor, great, large 

Vadhd, a sojourner 

Vadhdl, reaping, wages for reaping 

Vadhdn, an increase. 

Yadhdund, to enlarge. 

Yadherd, muck, more 
Yddhi, reaping, a bribe. 

Yadhlh, more 
^Yddliu, superfluous. 

Yadhwdl, reaping, wages for reaping 
Y %dhwdund, to cause to be reaped. 

Yad^dl, greatness. 

Yadhdund, to magnify 
Y adph'ulgl, vadphull, extravagance. 

YdJi, goodl (interjection). 

Yahm\ vah^r, a young calf. 

YdM, ploughing. 

YaM, an account book. 

Yah%n, the flowing of a stream ; consideration, thought. 

Yaliind, to flow. 

Yahfor a beast of burden or for riding. 

Ytihn, tlio siirf.K'o of a roughly ploughed field. 

"//IT, lo plough / 

Ycud, a doctor 

Yaidan, midanl, a female doctor. ' 

Yaihani, vaihin, the flowing of a stream. 

VOt. IX, PART 1 
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Vaihm, to sit, to flow 
Fair, enmity. 

Vaw'cm, vairl, an enemy. 

VoiW'an, vaiTanl, waste, depopulated, 

T^ais, the name of a certain caste. 

Vaji sound, voice (corruption of dwaz) 

Vajdnd, mjdiind, to play upon a musical instrument 
Vajj-vajdM, by beat of drum, 

Vajnd, to emit a sound. 

Vahdlat, agency. 

Vakam, sapan wood (used as a dye) 

^ Tdhambd, waklmmbd, a certain tree, Gareya arborea 
Vahamz, coloured with vakam. 

Vakil ^ an agent, a pleader. 

Vakkhi separate, asunder. 

Vakkddl, near the time for bringing forth young (of a cow or mare), 
Vakkkb-vakkhl, vakkhrd, divided, separated. 

Val, a crook, bend. 

Vdl, hair ; a breeze. 

Vald, a luund rafter. 

F ala, towards, by. 

Valdit, vaia^t, see mldit. 

V algan, the wall round a courtyard. 

Vail, a saint, a prophet. 

Valnd, to surround. 

ValtoJi, valtoJid, -M, -hi, a large brass cooking vessel. 

Van, a certain tree, Salvadora oleoides. 

VanJ, traffic, commerce 
Vanjh, a bamboo, a tent-pole. 

VdT, wan, an arrow ; a kind of coarse twine. 

Vafatch, name of a sept of the Jat caste. 

Varga, like, equal to ; timber to support the earth filled into a grave. 
Vargaldnd, vargaldund, to inveigle, persuade. 

Vdrl, a window, a small door; time, turn. 

Voifl, a preparation of pulse. 

Var%&m, bold, brave. 

V aridmgl, heroism, 

Varka, the leaf of a book. 

Varm, heartache, severe sorrow. 

Varmd, a carpenter’s bit. 

Varml, the mound raised by white ants ; a small carpenter’s bit. 
Vart, a fast, fasting ; a share. 

V artdrd, usage, custom ; a share. 

V artdmd, to divide, distribute. 

V artdw^, usage, custom ; a divider. 

! 



i 
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Tasdu, growing (of a village). 

VasdTch, see visdkh. 

Vasod, a Hindu holiday occurring on the first of Vasakh. 
Vast, a thing, goods and chattels. 

Vdf, distance, space ; a road. 

Vatt, a weight ; enmity ; a boundary line between fields, etc. 
Vatt, again ; moisture m the ground. 

Vatwdnl, a clod for cleaning. 

Vaydh, a wedding 
Vaydlind, vaydlmnd, to marry. 

VaydMd, married (of a woman). 

Vaydkarn, grammar 
Vaydkarnl, a grammarian. 

Vaydpak, pervading 
Vaydpl, pervading. 

Veehnd, to sell 

Vedat, the Vedanta system of philosophy 
Vekhnd, to see. 

Vel, a climbing plant 
Veld, time, moment. 

Velnd, velnd, a rolling-pin ; to roll, to seed cotton. 

Velni, a machine for seeding cotton. 

Verhd, the courtyard of a house. 

Vesdkh, see visdkh. 

Vesdkhl, see visdkhl. 

Vidhnd, = vaydhnd. 

Vidhtd, = vaydhtd. 

Fich, an interval. 

Vichdr, consideration. 

Vichch, in 
Viohold, a mediator. 

Vidd, dismissed. 

Viddid, viddyd, knowledge. 

Vigarnd, to be spoiled 
Vigdrnd, to spoil. 

Vigdru, a spoiler. 

Vigrdu, damage , one who spoils. 

Vigrdund, to cause to be spoiled. 

Vikdu, sale, selling , for sale. 

Vikdund, to cause to be sold. 

Vikh, poison 

Vildit, vilait, valdit, or vaJait, a country ; England. 

Vildiii, foreign ; English. 

Vilknd, to SQb, lament ^ 

Vingd, crooked, uneven. 

VOL. IX, PART T. 
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Vi7', a brother (used by a sister) 

Vwand, a waste, solitude. 

Vird, daily use, j^ractioe 

Virlc, name of a sept of the Jat caste, 

Viida, scarce, rare, far apart. 

Vti'ddli, enmity. 

Vwodhl, quarrelsome 
Vn't, a circle of clients. 

Visah, trust, faith. 

Visdhli, vasdJcli, vesdkh, name of a month 

Visakhi, vasod, vesdkhl, the first day of Visakh, on which a festival occurs 
V^shtd, ordure 

Vissa7-nd, to be forgotten ; to forget. 

VtUhi a- bird’s dung. 

ViUhnd, to drop dung (of a bird) 

Vuhdr, conduct, behaviour; trade, traffic. 
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DOGRA OR DOGRT 

The Dogra or Dogri dialect of Pahjabi takes its name from Dogar or Dugar, the 

title of the submontane portion of the Jammu Slate This 

Where spoken 

portion 01 the Jammu State has to its north the hill countiy 
■of J ammu separating it from Kashmir, in which a yariety of dialects, such as Eambani 
and Poguli, intermediate between D5gra and Kashmiri are spoken. These dialects in 
many respects closely resemble Dogra, but I have classed them with Kashmiri as they 
present the regular use of pronominal sufidves attached to the verb which is characteris- 
tic of that language In the hills in the north-east of the Jammu State lies Bhadarwah, 
the language of which, Bhadarwahi, is a form of Paharl. To the east of Jammu lies 
the btate of Ghamba The mam langaage of Chamba, Ohameali, is also a form of 
Pahari ; but a mixed form of speech called Bhateali, which is based on Dogra, is spoken 
in the west of the State, near the Jammu Prontier South of Jammu lie the Puujab 
districts of Sialkot and Gurdaspur, the main langaage of winch is Panjabi. p5gra 
is, however, spoken along the northern border of these districts South-east of Jammu 
lies the district of Kangra , here a dialect of Panjabi is spoken which is closely allied 
to Dogra Not far to the west of Jammu Oity runs the river Chenah, beyond which 
lies the Naushahra country Dogra extends to a few miles beyond the Cbenab 
Purther on we come to the hill dialects connected with the northern form of Dahnda. 

The word Dogar is popularly said to he a corruption of the Sanskrit Dvigarta, but 

Origin of the name derivation is not accepted by European scholars at the 

present day. On the contrary, the ancient name of the 
country appears to have been Dwi'gara, from which ‘ Dogar ’ is derived, through the 
Prakrit ‘ Doggara.’’- 

As will have been gathered from the foregoing remarks, Dogra is hounded on the 

south by standard Panjabi, on the east and north-east by 

Language Boundaries -n i i ^ 

Pahan, on the north by the semi-Kashmiri hill dialects, and 

on the west by Lahnda. 

There are three sub-dialects of Dogra mentioned in the reports These are Kandiali, 

Sub-dial ects Kaugra Dialect, and Bhateali. Kandiali is a mixture of 

standard Panjabi and Dogra spoken in the hills of the north- 
east of Gurdaspur The Kangra Dialect is the mam language of the head-quarters 
'iahsds of Kangra District, and Bhatgali is spoken in Western Chamba. Like Kandiali, 
the Kangra Dialect is a mixure of Dogra and standard Panjabi, with also a few peou- 
\ liaxities of its own, while BhatSali is a mixture of Dogra, Kangri, and Ohameali. 

The following are the estimated number of speakers of 
Dogra in localities in which it is a vernacular 


Number of speakers 


I See Oi Si em’i, tianilation oE the , 7 *t, ,7 a nJ, Vol 11. p 432 It will he observed that the initial d 
been cerebrahsed Tb? i<3 an example oi ‘.jd tjIIi tic iS Lalmda, in some dialects of wboli an initial d is cite: 
Thus in the Thali of Shabpm, tlie loot d:, ] e ‘uir .s 4e. 


Dogar has . 
cerebralised^ 
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PSgra Proper — 

Jammu and neiglibourliood 

Gurdaspur . , . - • 

Sialkot . • * . . « 

. 434,000 
. 60,000 
. 74,727 

568,727 

Kandiali (Gurdaspni ) 

Kangra Dialect 

Bhateali 

• • • • * 

• • • « • 

10,000 

636,500 

14,000 


Total 

1,229,227 

In the above table, the figures for Jammu are mere estimates, based on tbe ; 


Characteristics of the dialect 


of tliG Oensus for 1901, as no language consns was takon of that State in. 1891, The 
Gurdaspnr and Sialkot figures are hotter estimates, being based by the local officers on 
the returns of the Census of 1891 The BhatSali figures are those reported by the 
Chamba officials. In Gurdaspur Dogra is spoken nearly aU over the lower bills, and in 
Sialkot it is spoken in 116 villages of Zafarwal Tahsil to tbe north and west of Zafarwal, 
and all over the Bajwat 'Aldqa of the Sialkot Tahsll. 

' No information is available as to the number of speakers of Bogra outside tbe ' 
region in whiob it is a vernacular. 

Dogra closely resembles standard Panjabi. Tbe main differences consist in the 

change in oblic[ue form of the noun substantive, and in tbe 
employment of a different postposition for tbe accusative- 
dative case. The vocabulary, too, differs somewhat, being influenced by Lahnda and 
(especially) Kashmiri. As leg^ards the oblique form, all masculine nouns add a short 
e or ai in the singular to tbe nominative, while feminine nouns add 3, thus following 
tbe example of northern Lahnda Por the accusative-dative case, the usual suffix is ki 
or 0, instead of the Panjabi In Kangra an alternative suffix is jo. Bogra also 
prefers the word thd to mean ' was instead of tbe more usual sd or si of standaiJd 
Pafijabi. 

So far as I am aware tbe only Bogra book which has been printed is a version of 

tbe New Testament in ‘ Jumboo or Bogura ’ issued by the 
Serampore Missionaries in tbe year 1826, There are said to 
be some translations of Sanskrit books into Bogra, one of which, a version of the 
LBavati (a mathematical work) is mentioned by Br Buhler.^ 

AUTnOTlITILP— 

The only previous account of the Bogra dialect which I have seen is contained in 
the following : — 

Debw, Fbedekio,— T?!.6 Jummoo and Kashmir Terniories A Geographical Account London, 1875. 
Aoconnf; of DogrI, pp 463 :ff Dogri A Iphabei described, p 471 Appendix I (pp 503 fE), 
Pogri Gra-niinu 

Bogra has an alphabet of its own, which is allied to the Takri alphabet cnrrent in 

.. Written Character. ^ Punjab Himalayas. Some thirty, or forty years ago^ 

the then Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir caused to be 
invented a modified form of the current Takri so as to bring it more into Hne with 
Bevanagari and Gurmukbi This improved BSgri is used for official documents, but it 
has not generally displaced the old Tfei form of script, which is that employed in the 


Literature 


«/« Tom search of Sanskrxt MSS made xn Edlmir, Eafpuiana, and Central India. Bombay 
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following specimens. Tliis alphabet is yery imperfect Theoretically it has all the 
letters found in Devanagari except a few which are not employed in the yernacular 
language, hut the vowels are so loosely written, that it might almost be said that any 
vowel sign can be employed indifferently for any vowel sound. More especially, e and 
i, and o and u are frequently confounded. At other times we find vowels omitted 
altogether, so that the reading of a Dogra document is no easy task. 

There is another peculiarity in Dogra writing which should be observed. It is the 
very frequent employment of the initial forms of vowels instead of the non-initial forms 
in order to represent non-initial long vowels. It is as if in Devanagari we were to write 

w hen we meant to write An examination of the specimens will show instances 
of this in every hue. In order to indicate this, in transliterating the specimens, I insert 
an apostrophe before every vowel which is written in the initial form It is as if I 
were to transliterate by d' a and ^ by da. 

In order to facilitate the reading of the text I have, whenever a word is wrongly 
spelt, first transliterated it strictly as it is written and have then immediately afterwards 
transliterated the correct spelhng which I place between marks of parenthesis I have, 
however, altogether ignored the very frequent use of a long vowel for a short one, or 
v\ce versa. Such cases I have passed over silently in the transliteration. D5gra has 
never been printed m type of its own character I therefore give the specimens in the 
vernacular character in facsimile just as I have received them. Types are, however, 
available for the form of Takri employed in the adjoining State of Chamba, which is 
closely allied to that used for Dogra, and, as type-printed words are easier to read than 
■facsimiles of handwriting, I give in each case the specimen also printed (in correct 
spelling) in the Takri type of Chamba 
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The printed Chaniba Tdkri alphabet is as follows : 

— 






Vov/els. 





m 

a 

'd i C i c i 

s 

u 

§ 

it 

Z , d 

z »» 

55 6 W a%i • jh. 







Consonants. 





u 

ka 

H Jcha 71 ga ^ 

gha 

J' 

'fia 


33 

cha 

)6 ohha Ja 3? 

jha 




t 

t<t 

h ^ da 3b 

4ha 

c? 




ta 

Sr tha dJ da D 

dha 

’I 

im 


U 

pa 

<lb pJia h ha 

hha 

n 

ma 


n 

pa 

b ^ la It 

-oa 




n 

sa 

v3 ^ ra CO 

* • 

la 

n 





* Gonjuncts. 


, 



/ 

u 

ya 

jls ihi 0^ hi ^ 

B 

0 

or 

(i Aw 

3 ts 

J 

Aw# ^ yd If pan 

b if’am 

or ra 

38 

chhy^ 

pra 


tra ?lb\ mha. 



0 




Kumemis. 




• 

Cl 

1. 

^2, Si 3, y 4 

i> 

H 5, 


9| e. 

n 7, 

i 

•s 

8, ^ 9, . • 0, 






Boiible letters are never written. They are left to be inferred by tbe reader. Thus, 
diUa, given, is written dita, but must be read dUta. 
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The following are the Pdgr£ characters as used in the specimens 

Vowels. 

Initial Poems. 


a, KfT 

». ioT i, 

(T 

u or Uy 

l/" or 

e, e or ai. 

b 01 m. 

# 

m 

or 


Non-initial Poems. 

^ ka, St^ kd, ki or kit & or kut ku, ke or kSf 

kai. kb^ km^ kaik or ha. 

Kote — Great carelessness is allowed in writing the vowels and the nasal sign. They are often omitted altogether. 
Long and short vowels are frequently interchanged. Initial vowels are often writt^ m the place of nop-initial long 
ones. Thus — 


^n>i f«r is, ^ 


r 

0 for 


^ tii. The letter s or 5 is frequently written for u and 5 for 


Consonants. 


5 ? 

ha. 


kka, 

TJ 

get. 


gha, 


na ; 


cha. 


chha, 

y> 

M, 

tT 

jha, 


tii 

1 

itt) 

o 

tha, 

■30 

da. 


4ha, 

ww 

or 

J' 

ta, 

w 

tha, 


da, 


dJia, 


mi 


pa, 


pha, 

V 

ha, 

v 3 

bhaf. 


ma; 

jy 

ya. 

d 

ra, 


la, 

Y 

m, wa ; 






sa, 

7 

ha, 


fa. 




Note,— That the flame sign is employed for^fl and and foi ha and v<i (or iia\ xeepectively. There is really only one 
sibilant,— the letter sa. “When it is neoesaary to represent tfie sound of the Feislan the character for ohha w 
employed. ' 
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In order to facilitate comparison, I next give the cnrrent written forms of the letter 
of the Gurmukhi, Kangra, and 5)6gra alphabets. 


GaiinukM, \ KitgxK 









dS 
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MGRA aRAMMAE. 

In its grammar Dogra closely resembles standard Panjabi. The following are two 
main points of difference : — 

In pronunciation, no difference seems to exist between e and ai. These two vowels 
appear to be quite interchangeable Sometimes one is written and sometimes the other 
At the end of a word (especially in the declension of nouns) both are pronounced short 
and both have the same sound, which more nearly resembles that of a short a than 
anything else Indeed d is often written for it In the skeleton grammar which follows 
I represent this final sound by e, but ai or d would be equally correct. Similarly e is 
often written at or a 

All nouns, even those ending in consonants, have an oblique form singular differing 
from the nominative. In the case of masculine nouns, this oblique form usually ends 
in the indeterminate short vowel, sometimes written e, sometimes at, sometimes d, which 
has just been described The termination of the feminine oblique form singular is d. 
These terminations also occur in the northern dialects of Lahnda and in Western Pahari. 
The termination of the oblique plural is e, ai or a The postposition of the accusative- 
dative is generally kl or gl, and very rarely the Panjabi tM. Sometimes de (the locative 
of the genitive termination dd) is employed for t\iQdsdi-^e,QBxiQ.jdeddtl~wdledejdl, 
having gone to a rich man The other postpositions coincide with those in use in 
Pafijabi 

The Pronouns do not call for any special remarks unless we draw attention to the 
form of the accusative-dative of the pronouns of the first, second, and third persons. 

' Me ’ is mtkt, migt, or ml ; ‘ thee ’ is tukd, or tugl ; and ‘ him ’ is mt. Similarly the 
accusative-dative of ‘ this ’ is isl. The conjugation of verbs presents a few irregularities 
There is an alternative form ending in iZa, of the past participle. Thus, moldd, dead 
gddchddd, lost ; chdhldl-hai, it is proper ; gtddd-thd, it was gone The addition of the 
postposition of the genitive to a past participle without altering its meaning occurs 
in other hiU languages ; e g in Eastern and Western Pahari. The future has several 
forms which are strange to standard Panjabi. The syllable che or chat is added to the 
Imperative to give a permissive force. Thus, khdchat, let us eat ; mandchai, let us cele- 
brate. In the word khdden, they (were) eating, the final » is a pronominal suflhx mean- 
ing ‘ they,’ added to the verb in imitation of Eashmiri There are occasional instances 
of neuter participles as in ohumia, it was kissed. 

It is hoped that the above remarks will be sufidcient to enable the student to read 
the Eogra specimens, with the aid of the Skeleton Grammar which follows. 
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pdGUA SKELETON GRAMMAB. 

I, NOITNS* Gender.— This follows standaid Pan]abi 

INtimber'and Case — 


Singulai 

Plural 

Direct 

Oblique 

Diiect. 

Oblique 

fliaflc — 




lauhrd, a hoy 

lauhre 

lauJire, 

lauhr% 

hcbhh^, a father 

habhe 

hahhS or hahhat 

halha oi hahhat* 

^avgaVi an oj. 

dangre 

dangar 

dcmgr^. 

Pem — 




hahri, a she-goat. 

halrtd 

hahrta 

hah^Ve 


The terminations e of the ohhque singular, and ^ of the oblique plural aie shoit They are often written ai or a, and a% oi a, lespectively 
ThuSj sahhedd, salibatdd^ or soMaddy of the sahib Howevei written, the pronunciation lesembles that of a shoit a or d^ lespectively 

Two cases are formed without postpositions, — the Vocative and (optionally) the Accusative-dative The following are the forms of the Voca- 
tive Smg, laiilired or d latblifd , dangra oi d dangar , haJcrid or d halcrt * Plur, d lauJir^ , d hahhaz , d dangj^ , d hahria 

The optional foims of the Accusative-Dative are — ^ lauhrel , hahhaiT, dangrei ^ balcrtdi Pliu , laulir^i ^ hahhaiK ; s 

halcTiM 

The Postpositions are,— Acc -dat , M oi gi^ lachli, to , Instr , hane, by , Abl , tlm%, Jcachhai fioni , Gen , dd, as in standard Pan-jabi, 
)bl masc also dat , Loc„ vicJi, in ^ pds, neai , 27a ^ , on , Agent, ne or nai^ by. 

Adjectives ending in a aie thus declined. Masc Sing., diiect, ^dld, black, oblique, Icdle , Vlxii ^ hale ^ Pern Sing, 

liiect, hall , obi , hdlld , Plui , diieot, hdlla , obi , halle In other respects adjectives aie tieated as in standaid Panjabi 


II. PBONOUKS 



I 

Thou, 

Singular — 



Nominative 

dusTiiaz, m'e 

iu 

Agent 

mai^ me 

ta Zy ie, tudk 

Accusative dative 

mz’hty mt-gZf ml* 

tu^hZf tu-gi. 

Genitive 

me^d 

terd. 

Ablative 

meie-ihuod 

tere-thwa. 

Xooative 

^nere-mcli 

tere-vicJi, i 

Plural- 


t 

Nominative 

as 

ius. 

Agent 

as^ 

tus^ 

Accnsative-dative 

as^-ht, ~gt^ ase*. 

tus^^hi^ -gt, -tj lusS, 

^ Genitive 

sard. 

tu9di d, til >rdrd 

Ablative 

1 /» 
sdfe-lhwd 

tiC6e-iIiwd 

liocative 

sdre^mch* 

tus^^mcli. 




He, she, it, that 

1 This 

That same. 

This same 

Sing. 





Nom. 

d, oh 

to, ehf elie 

uat 

lai 

Acc-dat. 

ust 

isl 

USSC'lci 

isse^lcl 

Obi 

tis^ uh 

IS, th 

zisse 

tiise 

Plnr 





Nom 

6, oh* 

e, eh 

1 

na% 

lai 

Obi. 

UYly WlO, U* 

lUi zne, 1 

> 

unnel 

tnnei 


Who 

He, that 

Who? 

What^ 1 

j Anyone 

! Anyth 

JO 

seh 

hun, Laiin 

i 

hell 

( 

hoi 

\ 

l\ch\ 

ktj 

JlSU 

Usz* 

husi 


hme-hi. 

ku^e- 

Jis 

Us 

hies, hkili 

hus 

h itbe* 

l ¥/,S^ 

JO 

seh. 

Jcim, 1 cmn 

Uk 

hot 

kti hh 
htg, 

jine 

jine 

hune 

Jcune 

i 

hiLiie 

hintd 

h 


Kolcd, declined legulaily as an adjective, is ® which ? * The lefiexive pionoun is apU ^ Gen , apnd , Ace -dat , apU-Jci, '-gi ^ Abl , apne-ih^i 
Loc , apne-vich ; Agent, apu The pliiial is the same as the singnki 


III. VERBS — \ — Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive. 

Piesent Tense, " I am, etc ’ — 



Singulai. 

Pliiial 

The past tense is thd, oi sd, which, 

usual, is treated like au adjective. Th 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

Pu 

i 

he, aT,e 

^ 2 

hat, he, ai,^ 

ho, 0 

maso. plui , the fern sing fe 

o 

o 

hat, he, at, e 

hat, he, a'l, ham 

j 

plui thza ‘ I was ' is sa 


— Active Verb. 

Root, — wai, stiike 

Infinitive, — vnarnd, to stiike 

PxGsent Paiticiple, — mm dd oi indTud, striking 

Past Paiticiple, — (1) 2 a, stiuck , fern maul, Plui masc,i';2aie, l<sm.mdria 

(2) mariadd or mdrlcld, etc 

Conjunctive Paiticiple, — md'il-he, marled oi mdruiti having stiuck 
Noun of Agency, — marne-tmld, a stiiker 


Piesent Subjunctive and old Piesent Indicative 

‘ I may stnke,* ‘ I stiilve,* etc 


Futuie 

‘ I shall strike,’ etc 


Smgulai 

\ Pluial 

1 

Smgulai 

Plui a] 

1 

ond) 5, 

I mdre, mdiche 

mdy an. 

mdi an, mdrge (fern -gza) 

2 

mdre 

mdid 

may qa (fern -y^) 

mdygib, mdrqe (fern -gta] 

3 

, mdre 

may e, md) en 

marag 

mdrgd, mdrqan, md) ange, mdrangan - 


Instead of mdrgd {•gz) we may have mdrghd {-gJd), and, instead of mdrge (rgia), mdrghe i’^ghia) 

Impeiative, mdr, stnke thoa , mdro, stiike ye , mdrche, mdrcliaii let me, thee, him, ns, you, them, strike 

Inegiilai Past Paiticiples 

/ioiia, to become, Past pait (Pies /I'lmdd) 


Paiticipial Tenses 

d'd mdrdd, oi mdf^nd, I strike, (if) I had stiuck 
du mdrdd-d, mdTnd*d, I am striking 
du md/ dd-sa, 'mdrnd-sa, I was striking 
frip mdrtdt I stiuck (hun) 

mdrid-e^ I have struck (him) 

^itdrid-sd, I had 'itiuck (him) 


^'}dnd, to go, Past pait. gid 
Icarndj to do, Past pait. Tcltd oi tarid 
dend, to give, Past pait dUtd 
lend, to take, Past part httd» 


The Passive Voice is foimed n ith jdnd as in PanjaM 
'Causals and Double Cansals aie foimcd as in Panjabi. 
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STANDARD PANJABT. 

In order to illustrate the standard Panjabi described in the preceding grammatical 
sketch, I here give the Parable of the Prodigal Son taken from the version of the Gospel 
oi St, Luke published by the British and Poreign Bible Society. The translation is an 
excellent one, but should not be taken as representing, in all its purity, the Panjabi of 
the Majh. The standard of the grammatical siketch is rather a refined version of the 
Panjabi spoken in the Povradh^ of the District of Ludhiana, which differs shghtly from 
the Panjabi of Amritsar. 


[ No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PASJABI. 

(British and Foreign Bible Society f 1890.) 

# f^y[T yf ggT t r M ^ f f sif • 

V){g fest fiif- yg ni HS gRij 

^fsw f^v«7 V)fg vjjiysi VPS W ^35^1 3^55 f€3n # fg 

R3 ygg aig gfoDofi ht bps y >«§ 

S3IM vug §g §h $Hg fsiH VH3 fH3 

fgf VjiTqfeYMi ^gi ffg gigS 5^ vyfHVHi I vwg §g 

fsfegi 3^25 ggi ig H3 vniy^ ggsigilgi yg fsi^ §h 5 
^ 3ife3n yg §33 ebb f^g vjii^^ fsigr wg fy§^ fsT^gt 
opfVivHi^ ^jgg gg v)i§ -h" syi >iggi gi 1 >i‘ §3^ vjjiy^ fy§ 

§25^ VM3 VMiyTgii fygt gj f{- vjfRM’Sg^ VJfg 33 VJf§ ^3ig 

^3? 1 1 gs fsH sg? g tg yg i vis v^iyfew 

■w ss 

o^Tf^i tig' fesc to gy I h fg §'3$ vwTys i ^9 

f g vHg gg jfl foc fg^ §Fi|: -(§31 vm 3 ggn »i^f^v>ii vng 
^3 t gfi^ fBW V}j§ fg^ gtoM v>ig yg ^ vht^IVmt fy3» gl 
li* vHT^Risg^ vng ig v>i§i ^^ig oftsi I gs vi' teR ^gi 3gT g fg §3^ 




^ See PowSdhi, jpo9t, pp» 679 ff. 
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% II yg f^3j5 VHiys i# 

itegf yte^ vwa B3l i >W3 

mnT \il^ foff ^ ifgT ug i^fevjfi Hi »w§ i3tft fVWf^ cfl 

. J V 

fm{^ 7ft vH§ ig wfsw In h f g sii ^Tft 

MB ^§’ y3 ^3 Mg 7ft m gT ig vMis^ -uigg a# wMw 

3T 3’3i g^i 3g sscgi Mg' Mocs ^^^■s ^is ngs yM»ff 

3^ ftsg oft g I t(H3 vh’Mwit §g» ag^f g ■g*' 

fu§t ^s^ygfi^ ygfHvjT t fsn «s1 g tg| 3 ht w yife»ni yg fg 
IH vj{3 vjfgg gTsj fggr ^ft sOgri p fg^i M§ gigg 

» fgf >^7STt^ 5311 1 ^ f S VMTy^ f^f | |%3 ft^gi ^ 

^fegT 3^ gfgs siggT gi v)f3§gT gstn scg mMvmt vug s' >fS 

sg fS^ y^a^ -at W fegi ^ h' wfew gsij^ yyft sigi 1 yg 

gg §a» fea yg v}fifevMT ^ggtwg wg M ^tft ftesT i* 

fgg ygffT ygfgwHi 1 1 yg f H§ 'ojifW w f ws^ 

75 ^ 55 ^ t* vhb Hg7 ai as igT g i yg ^Tft agsl ^ §2? ^ 7ft 

f#§M §gT feg ggi§ Mfe>W^ 7ft vj|§ tg tft fiwji t v»fg gno^rg fgiW 7ft 
v«§ g^ ti II 


i 
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[No. M 

I 

INDO-ARYAN FAIV11LY» Central Group* 


(British and Foreign Bible Society , 1890.) 


Ikk 

One 


j piunu 
th€-father-to 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Ate unliE-ricliclio 
And them-from-in 

malda 3ihra 

the~property-of whatever 


mamikkMe 

mavrof 


do 

two 


pahuchda-h.ai 
arv^vvng-^s 
wand 

hav^ng-divtdied was-gwen. 

sabho kuchk kattha 
all anything together 


putt san. 
sons were 

akhia, ‘ pita-ji, 

it-wassaid, ^father-dear, 
so mainS de-dio.’ 

that me-fo give-away 

ditti 


otthe 

apna 

mal bad-chalni-nal 

there 

his-own 

property bad-behaviour-with 

sabh 

kharach 

kar-chukkia, 

ta us 

all 

spending 

had-jinished. 

then that 

ate 

uh 

mutaj hon 

lagga. 

and 

he distressed to-be 

began. ^ 

rahin-walede 

kdl 3 a 

riha, 


Ate usnai 

And hvtn-hy 

Ar there dinS pichohho. 

And a-few days from-after, 
kar-ke, dur desnu 

made-hav%ng, a-distant country-to 

uda-ditta. 
was-squandered 
des-Tichch wada 
country-in a-great famine 

Ar uli us desde 

I he that 


ohhotenai 
the-younger-hy 

hissa mainS 

share me-to 

unhanS 
them-to 

chkota putt, 

the-younger son, 

cliallia-gia, 
went-away, 

Ate 3^ 

And when 

kal pai-gia, 
fell, 

kise 


pu3i 

the-wealth 


ar 

and 

uh 

he 


ate usnai 

%nhahitant-of near having-gone remained, and 
kiLetl-Tichch. surade charan-lai ghallia. 

fields-in swine-of the-feedmg-for it-was-sent 

3ehre sur khande san apna dkidd 

which the-pigs eaUng were hw-own helly 

kine usnS kuchh. na ditta. Par 

by-anyone > hvm-to anything not tt-was-gwen But him-by 

kiha, 'bhai! mere piude kiiine-h.1 

m/y father-oj n,(m»mkny-even 
mar aittbe bhukkb.a marda-h.S. 

I here hungry ‘ dy%ng-am. 
iawaga, ate us-nu akh%a, 

wdl-go, and h%m-to I-will-say, 

agge gunab 'kita-hai ; hug. mar 

before sin done-is i now I 


i/f-was-said, ‘ Bo ! 
rotiS ban, ate 
loaves there-are, and 
apiie piu koj 
my-own father near 
asmanda ar tere 
heaven-of md of-thee 


country-of a-certatn 
uhnS aj)nia 

him-by as-for-him his-own 

Ar uh unhl chhillrl-nal 
And he those husks-w^th 
bharna chahunda-si, par 

to-Jill wishing-was, but 

uhnai surat-vichch an-ke 

senses-in oome-havmg 
kammianh waphar 
servants-to superfluous 
Mar utth-ke 

I arisen-having 

“ pita-ji, mar 

“ Father, by-me 

is jog 

{of-)this worthy 


I 
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30 

that 


naliT 
am-not 
vichcliS ikk 
from-in one-’ 
Par uh^ aje 
JBut he yet 


plier tera 
again thy 

iiha rakkh.’” 
hhe heep ” ’ 


apnia 

thine-own 


2 )utt sada^n a, mamu 

son I-ntay-he-called, me 

So uh utth-ke apce piu 
So he amsen-having his-own father 


kammia 

servants 


kol 

near 


gia. 


, dur. si, ki uMe piunai usbC 

far was, when hrm-of father-by asfor-h%m 


went. 

dittha, ate 
rf-was-seen, and 


uhnu taras 

aia, ar 

daur-ke 

gale 

la-lia, ate 

uhnu 

him-to pity 

came, and 

run-having on-his-neoh if-was-embraced, and 

him-to 

chummia. 

hx 

puttnai 

usnu akhia, 

‘ pita-ji, 

mai 

it-was-Jci$sed 

And 

the-son-by 

him-to it-was-said. 

^father-dear. 

by-me 

asmauda "^ar tere 

agge 

guuah kita-hai, 

hun 

mai 18 

3bg 

heaven-of and of-thee 

before 

sin done-is. 

now 

I this 

worthy 

ualii ]6 

pher tera putt 

sadawa.’ 

Par 

pita-nai 

apne 

am-no% that 

again thy son I-may-be-oalled ’ 

But 

the-father-hy 

his-own 

chakrinn 

kiha 

ki, 

‘ sabh-tho 

chango 

bastr 

chheti 

servants-to 

it-was-said 

that. 

‘ all-than 

good 

clothes 

quickly 

r. kaddh-ke. 

ihuS 

pahiuao. 

ar ihde 

hatth-vichch agutbi, 

ar 

brought-out-hamng, him 

dress, 

and him-of 

the-hand-on a-ring. 

and 


pain 

on-feet 

Km 

Became 

gnach. 

lost 

karan. 

to-do. 


jutti 
boot 

30 

that 

gia-si, 

gone-was, 


pao ; 
put-on ; 

mera 

my 

ate 
and 


ate khaade-lioe 

and eating 

ill putt \ moia si, 
this son dead was, 
pker labbhia-liai ’ 
again found-is* 


asi khusi kariye. 
us happiness let-m-mahe. 
ate pher ji-pia-hai ; 
and again alive-fallen-is ; 

So uk lagge khusi 
So they began rejoicing 


Par 

But 

gharde 


uhda 

him-of 


wada 

the-elder 


putt 

son 


the-house-of 


uere 

in-ihe-neighbourhood 


khet'Tichch 
the-f eld-in 

apparia, 

arrived, 


si, ar ja uh an-ke 
was, and when he come-having 
ta rag-nachdi awaj 

then mmic-dancvng-of the-sound 


suni. 

Tad naukra-vichcho 

ikknu apne 

kol 

sadd-ke, 

was-heard 

Then the-servants-from-in 

one of-himself 

near 

called-having. 

puchchhia 

‘ bhai, ih ki hai c 

' ’ Ate usual 

uhnS 

akhia 

it-icas-ashed 

‘ ho, this what *' -is ? 

’ And him-by 

him-to 

it-was-said 

‘ tera bharau 

aia-hai, ar tere 

piunai vada 

parosa 

pardsia-hai, 

‘ thy brother 

come-is, and ' ■ hhy 

fathef-by a-great 

feast 

feasted-is, 

is-lai jo 

uhnS bhal|, changa 

paia.’ 

Par 

uh gusse 

this-for that 

him-to well in-health 

he-ias-been-oMained/ 

But 

he angry 


hoia, 

became. 


ate 
and 

TOa. IX, PAliT I 


audar 

within 


jamiu 

govng-for 


uhda 

his 


/3i 

mind 


ua 

not 


kita 

was-made. 


S5 

So 


uhda 

his 
4 o 



paSjabI. 





piu baliar an-ke usnu manaun. la'ggSj 

father outside come-having h%m-to to-remonstrate began, hut by-him 

apne piunS ^ uttar ditta, ‘ veklij mai aine warilia*tli§ ten 
his-own fafher-to answer toas-given, ‘see, I so-many years-from thy 
talijl karda-hS, ate tera kukam kade aahl # _ moyia, ar 

■service doing-am, and thy command ever not ims-disoheyed, and 

tai mainS kade ikk pathora bi na ditta, jo mai 

by-thee nie-to ever one kid even not was-given, that I 
apma belii-nal khusi kara. Par jad tera ib putt 

my-own friends-ivith happvness I-may-make. But ivhen thy th'hs son 

aia, ]ilijiai kafijariSde mSb teri pfiji uda-ditti, tai 

came,, vihom-by harlote-of by-means thy wealth ivas-sguandered, . by-thee 

ubde lai wada parosa parosia-kai ’ Par 6u uaiS 

Mm-of for-the-sake a-great feast heen-feasted-is ’ But by-hvm hvm-to 

dkhia, ‘ bacheha, tu sada mere ual bai, ate mera 

xt-was-smd, " child, thou always of-me by-the-side are, and my 


sabko kuokk terS kai. Par kkusi karni, ate anand kona 

all anything thine is. But happiness to-be-done, and joyful to-be 

jog si, kiu ki tera ik bkarau moia si, ate pher 

proper icas, because that this thy brother dead was, and agam 

ji-pia-kai, ar guack gia-si, ate hun labbhia-kai.’ 

■aUve-fdllen-is ; and lost gone-was, and now found-is.^ 
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MajM is the dialect of the Majha tract of the Punjab It is often incorrectly 
called Manjhi, just as Majha is often wrongly called Manjha. The Majha, or Midland, 
lies in the Doab between the rivers Eavi and Beas-cum-Sutlej. It therefore includes the 
districts of Amritsar and Gurdaspur^ and most of the district of Lahore, The number 
of speakers of Majhi was estimated for the purposes of this Survey to be as follows - 

Lahore ... . . ... 1,0.33,824 

Amritsar . • . - ^ , . . , . 973,054 

Gurdaspur . . ^ .... ... 800,750* 


Total . 2,807,628 


Majhi Panjabi is by universal consent the purest form of the language, but is not 
the standard adopted by most of the grammars As explained above (pp 609 fl;,), these are 
mainly based on the dialect of Ludhiana, which lies some way to the south-east. Majhi 
has certain pecuharities of its own which wiU presently be described The most promi- 
nent one is the entire absence of the cerebral I 

As specimens of Majhi I give a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which 
comes from Amritsar, an extract from a folksong from the same locality, and another 
folksong from Lahore 

The version of the Parable I give in facsimile of the copy received, as a specimen 
of Gurmukhi handwriting, and also in Gurmukhi type with the usual transliteration and 
translation The second is given in Gurmukhi type with transliteration and translation. 
The third is given in the Gurmukhi and also in the Persian character, with translitera- 
tion and translation. 

The following are the main points of difference from the Ludhiana standard that 
are exhibited by the specimens. 

The cerebral I is never sounded in Amritsar The ordinary dental I is always 
substituted for it Thus,^ ndl, not ndl, with. The letter d is often doubled. Thus, 
tulidddd, for tuhddd, your , waddd, for wada, great ; durddd or durddda, far On the 
other hand, letters which are doubled in the standard dialect of Ludhiana are often not 
doubled in Amritsar. Thus, ufh-ke, for uffh-ke, having risen ; Dick, not vichoh, in, but 
viohchd, from in ; lagid, joined, but laggd, began , labh-joid, not labbh-pid, got ; apwrid, 
for apparid, arrived. 

Nasalisation is frequent. Thus, dpna dhm, hie own wealth ; aundl-hai, she is 
coming; hharnB chahundd-sl, he was wishing to fill; jawagd, I will go; chvmmiB, it 
was kissed'; mmaie,l&tv& celebrate. Some of these nasalised forms are relics of 'the 
old neuter gender. 

In the declension of nouns, the initial v of the postposition vich, in, is often elided, 
and the remainder of the postposition is attached to the main word as a termination, aa 
in gharioh, for ghar-mch, in the house The postposition of the agent ca'se is nm or 
Mat. Note relics of old neuters as in dptiS dJian, ehnrmiia, etc., quoted above 

^ A comer of Gurdaspm lies to the west of the but it may be consideicd as ^art of the Majh for out piesent 
puiposes 

YOL. PAET 1 
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Note also false genders, caused by attraction, in phrases like %hdl hatthl, on this 
one’s hand. Note, moreover, that hatthf is used in the singular’ . 

In the pronouns, the nasal of as% we, and tus^, you, is omitted, so that we have 
asi and tusl. Other forms not shown in the grammar are ntamm, by me ; sdddd, our ; 
tavm^ by thee , tulidddd, your. 27®, thou, often has its oblique singular tudh The 
ubhque plural of the pronoun of the third person is una, not tinha. 

In the verb substantive, we have hoi and han, both meaning both ‘ we are ’ and 
‘ they are ’ The past tense has the following forms : — 


1. 

Sing. 

Plur 

/vr 

sa 

sa 

2. 

sm 

sau 

3. 

si 

se 


The present participle of finite verbs often ends in nd instead of dd Thus, mdrnd- 
ha, I am striking. 

Irregular forms noted are deu, give thou; deh, give; jdh, go ; jawagd, I will go. 
Amda or dndd is ‘ coming,’ ' 

In one important point these specimens do not illustrate the dialect of the Majha. 
This IS the occasional use of personal terminations with the past tenses of verbs This 
is properly a characteristic of the outer circle of languages, and does not belong to 
Panjabi, as illustrated in the grammars On the other hand, it regularly appears in 
lAhuflaa and, as explained in the introduction to this section, there is a Lahnda basis at 
the bottom of Pafijabi, which is almost concealed by the language of the Inner Group 
that has established itself in the Central and Eastern Punjab As we go westwards 
from the old Sarasvati, the Lahnda basis becomes more and more prominent, and 
hence we occasionally find these terminations in Maj’hi. In Majhi they are 
only found in the third person of transitive verbs, and are, for the singular, us, os, or 
bsu, and, for the plural, one. Thus, instead of the regular us dhlud, he said, we 
frequently hear dhMos, and instead of unha (or una) dhhid, they said, dJehione, So 
dittos, he gave ; kahids, he said ; kltosu, he did ; manmus, he heeded ; dittone, they 
gave ; hltbne, they did. 
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'[ No. 2.] 


INDO-ARYAN FAMILY, 


Central Group. 




MajhI Dialect. 


(Distbict, Ambitsak.) 


Specimen I, 


^ 4 ^ 0 ^ 9 ^ 

ui^ /ip^ J/ >yi^ ^^7^ 

.^^11 ''^ w^yj^ 

i/? TO , 

>Vf Ste -?P^^ 

•^M’^ ofl3'5//V>/3 7^</f 

’T^^K ■)^ >7fn/T§o»/ro^^Vp>^/^'^f^^^ 

J>y-4 ^ ^ fb^ MTf^pf^, J7/y?fl 

oCte^ ^ 1 53--4 ^ Ub T »pi<c 
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paSjIbi. 


VTH^ 

y^7»77Tfl^ 

^ ^ mb 2^^ ^c> ^ 

iS ^ir^' inijfifhfT^ 

gr^ • ^T ' j/j / >>f3 “3^^ 'tJI^'H^, y>fv.<9 9^'ci 

T Nf 

// M3 ^ f ^ 

)^p><T ^ v^TT^e.'tF’^oys ^- 

>rf^ 

2V3 '^n-^frg'/^pH’y^ ^ 

^‘^h{>»r ^ '^ "> ■■ 

i- A " ' 
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[No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group- 

Majhi Dialect. (Distb-iot, Ameitsab.) 

Specimen I. 

^ ^3 Rl tST >MTV§ 

HT 25 ^ fpi^ VHi§^ t >H§ WM 39 

tTETB ^ I ^ fez? ys 5(3^ sg>i 

3 fevHT faiWj vwg VM 1112 ? 1125 t 3 ?f 0 ^ | vh§ 

ire' 7^ ^ traB 513 Bfo^mi, 3’ tn N'b bits w I »ra 

€b Ksre 25'^ I VH§ §B §R BR^ t^R 3B^>^B tP^ oPM^ 

Bftl frW I VH 3 §Rt W^VHT fSB B^BS 25B1 1 

^ ftTBi f^?53 RB VB yfi §25’ 25^ fgg SB2ST B^'^B’ Rt 

5g "w 

yB f R§ 2 ST I ^B BB RB3 fSB 3 >»Pf^VM\ fllf ^ 

fkS onfyvMTs ^ijgB t^VMT -gs, >HB ?i* iV v|g:gT ^| ?}" § 5 ^ ^qTM;^ 

ftif ^ #?iBn, >MB fRt I ^ #sre 

1 1 v>ra B 5 R- feR ,BBl» 7i^ # iB 3B^ M3 RB^^ I >HTMfelO|i 
5^ifV^VHT ff§- fgoj ft?BT ^ f ^ § 3 ^ >HT14^ §55 wfew | ijg 

€b VH^ BB yft R fB^ fMf 3 €b| ^fW 3 ^r| 3BR vipfevHt S 
BIS 25fW »f3 fBf I VMi M3^ fB^ v>nrM>H», B^Mtlt BBB’ 

VMB 3B VHBl ^2?B 9(13^ t, B2 fSR ^BP 2S<fi" ^ Ib SBt ^3 RB^^ I 
- MB fM©^ 'OPM^ BT5Bt| fo?BT, RB#* BBI 2^13 5(B ^ fBB| MW§, VMB 
B'^ 5’M § Ml© I >«§ Mrel^ 3 MTfivjT I 

^ fBB >(BT MB RfBW yfi 3 ig fiFl| f^v^i %, ^WB R% M S3 f'Tr 

w, 

tl ’^B WSi MRl\f»|i5^ II ,, *, 

MB ©BBi '€31 M3‘^®'t fSB yfil RB ©B >Mi^ iMBB ^ Wf^i, 

31 B>31 25iB^ VM^T?! R^l 3B ^ ^ fBB 

^BI25 I I >«3 §Bf VH-iftlW, 3B> 33’ WfeW % ^B fi-fM©^ 
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1 ^ 1 ^vHg §g ^ tifew, 

vi?^ # '2P oftBi I 3i ?.^ 

HSI§^ «W1 v>ra WS PSB VHifviYMT, tM 

3^ § §3T -g^H S?-^ 33? vifeW I ^3 i" M'^ 

-2? f«3^ WfevHi felw OT> VIT^t ^3^1 M3 

tTS i3> €3 M3 VM^VMi, §gi iqigi qj ^ 3 ^ 31 ® fs^ f33», 3 ' 

^3§,^:§ 30^1 M3 ^3^ VM’fVvHi M3 i 5^^ ??® t* 

Stt §3T 1 1 M3 MBI S?3«'t VH3 ^2^ ^gj ^ \ f^^- 

^ f83 33T THfSVWi Hi § 33 tflf fMW %, vjra ^3 fgivjii 3 ! § 

H3 fMVjn til 
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C No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


PAi^JABl. 


MljHi Dialect. 


Central Group. 


(Distbict, Ambitsak ) 


Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ikk manutkMe do putt se Ate chJiotenai iml yiclicli5 

two ^ sons were And fhe-ijotmger-hj them from-mnong 

akhia, ‘ bapu-ji, maldi wand jiliri mainu 

^t-wa8-smd> ^father-dear, progeo'ty-of share which me-to 

apni jadat wand 

hvm-ly them-to Ins-own possessions having -divided 


One man-of 
apne piunS 
Ms-own father-to 


deu ’ 


aundi-liai 
coniing-is give 
ditti. 

was-given 
kattha 
together 


Ate usual unanB 
And 


Ar tkore dini pickcMiS 

And a few days afterwards 

kar-ke durade desnu 

made-having a-distant country-to 


us 

that 

Ate 

And 


Ate 
And 
des 

country 

uh us 
he that 


dban wail-dari vich gua-ditta. 
wealth profligacy in was-losf. 

kar-ehukia, tS 

was-made-completely, then 
oh mutaj hon lagga. 

he needy to-le began. 

kol ja-ke kammS 

near gone-having labourer 

vich ’ sur charan-lai 
in swine feeding-for 

khande-si uh una nal 

eating-were he those with 

kine osuB • nS ditte. 

by-anyone him-to not ihey-were- given 

te • . akhiir, ‘ m^re . piude 

then 

rotiS 
loaves 

k6i; 

near 

' VOL'. TXj 


chhota 

putt 

sabbo 

kuj 

the-younger 

son 

all 

anything 

chaha-gia, 

ar 

otthe 

apna 

went-away. 

and 

there 

Ms-own 

jaddB sabbo 

kuj 

kharach 

when all 

anything 

expended 


vich wadda 
in a-great 
desde 


kal a-piuj ar 

famine fell, and 

kise rahau-walede 


rahi-pia. 

remained. 

ghallia. 

it-was-sent. 


apna 

liis-own 


country-of a-certain dweller-of 

Ar osnai uhnn apnis paihi 

And him-by him-for his-own fields 

Ar jihre chhillai’ sur 

And what 

bharnS 

to- fill wishing-was ; but 

jad surat vich aia, 

lohen memory in he-came, 

klmmianS waphar 


dhidd 

belly 

Ar 

And 

kinne-M 


husks the- swine' 
chahunda-si ; par 


akhiir^ 

it-was-said, ^fmy ' father-of how-many-even labourers-to superfluous 
han, hi 'joAi bhukkha?, marda-hl Mai uth-ke apne ' -piu 
^^e^-and I huyry dymg-am. I arisen-havimg my-own^' father - 

jawaga, ar osnu • akhaga, ‘^bapu-ji, mai Babbda ‘atg 

will-go, and hm-fo I-will-say, ‘father-dear, by-me Qod-of md 

- ■ ■ . ■ 4 .p' 
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tere 

agge 

gunnah >klta-hai, 

ar 

hun 

of-thee 

tn-front 

sin ' done-is, 

and 

now 

lb 

pber 

tera 

putt sadawa. 


that 

again 

thy 

son I-may- 

be-oalled. 

vicbcho 

ikk 

jiba rakkh.” ’ 

So 

6b 

from-among 

one 

like keep.” ’ 

So 

he 

kol 

aia. 

Par 

6b aje dur 

si 

20 

near 

dame. 

But 

he still distant was 

that 


mai IS joga nahi 
I tMs worthy (am-) not 
Mainn apnil kimmia 

Me \thine-own labourers 

utk-ke apne piu 

arisen-having his-own father 
uMe piunai ohnS 


vekhia, fce osnu taras aia 

it-was-seeki- and him-to compasswn came 
lagia, aT ulinS chummia. Ate 

he-was-attached, and him-for ^t-was-h^ssed. And 

‘ bapu-ji, mai Rabbda ar tere agge 

‘ father-dear f by-nie God-of and of -thee in-front 

is joga nabl j6 pber tera p 

th%s woi'thy (<m-)not that again thy s< 
piunai apne cbakr5iifi kiba, 


joga 

ww'thy 


piunai apne cnaKranu Kina, 

the-father-by his-own servants-to it-was-said, 
kadb-ke ibnS piiao ; 

tahen-out-hawng this-one-fo cause-to-put-on ; 
chbap, te pair! jutti pao ; ate 

a-ring, and on-the-feet shoes put-on; and 


aia daur-ke gal 

came rim-hamng ( o»-) the-neok 
Ate puttnai ubnu akbia, 

And the-son-by him-to it-was-said^ 

fcgge gunnah kita-bai, bun mai 

-front sin done-is, now I 

% putt sadawi,’ Par 

I son I-may-be-called.' But 

' sab-to change lire 

Id, ‘ all-than good garments 

ar ibdi batthi 

; and this-one-of on-the-hands 

te tbaiye te kbusiS 

%d we-may-eat and rejoicings 


manaiye ; 

kiu-i6 ib 

mera putt moia 

si. 

te 

pber 

we-may-eelebrate ; hecause-that this 

my son dead 

was. 

and 

again 

jiu-pia-bai ; guacb 

gia si, 

te labb-pia-bai.' 

So 

6b 

lagge 

alive-fallen-is ; lost 

gone was, 

and found- fallen-is.’ 

So 

they 

began 

kbusia karan. 






rejoicings to-make 




n ^ 

\ *1- 

Par obda 

wadda 

putt paili 

vich 

si. 


But hm-of 

the- great 

son the-jield 

in 

• was:- ' 

hVhfyn 


■Qb a-ke gbarde nere 

he come-having the-house-qf near 


aparia, 

arrived, 


ta rag naebdi * 

then music Sitnceiof 


awaj 

sound 


sum. 

was-heard. 


vicbcbB 


Tad naukra vicbcbB ikknu sad^'^ke ■ ^udbcbbiSj 
Then the-servants from-among one-to called-havvnfl^ it-vga^'-asked, 


gall bai ? ' 


osnai 


obnu 


akbia, 


thu ^what matter is And hiM-hy ’ hhn-fo it-wds-said. 


bbara 

brother 


r aia-bai, 
come-isf 

, raji-baji 


tere'?' piunai mapjani _ kitl,fei, 


kifl-Jo 


thy faiJwr-by •“a-feast mg,de-i&, hetame-ihat'~ hifh-fgr 


Ar oh gusse ^ bdiA,!.^ ate sipdar 


gannu 


'S^e-and-sound it-wm-found* ‘i* And he angry^ '^ithimZ' gding-foi;: 


Ta; ubdS.' 


ba%i; 


an,'ke . 


Jim-of m-rnind not was-made. Then tim-of ihe-fdh^ 'mtsde [ccm0-haning \ 
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uhnu manaun lagga -A-r uhnai apne piimu uttar 

him-fo io-remonstrate began And hvni-hy Jiis-own fathet'-fo ansner 

akhia, ' vekh, mai aine warliia-ths teri talial karda- 3 ia, 
tt-was-said, ‘see, I these-many years-from thy service doing-am, 

tera hukam kade nalii moria. Par tai mainS kade 

thy order ever not was-turned-aside. Bnt hy-thee me-fo ever 

pathora bi na ditta, 36 mai apnil belli nal kb 

hid even not was-gwen, that I my-own friends with rejo't 

karda. Par jad .tera eh put {for putt) aia, jisuai tera 

might-have-made. But when thy this son came, whom-hy thy 

dhan kafijarii nal uda-ditta, tai uhde lai mamani kiti 

wealth harlots with was-squandered, hy-thee him-of for a-feast was-nu 

Par uhnai osnu akhia, ‘ putt, tn sada mere nal hai. 
But hwi-hy him-to it-was-said, ‘ son, thou always of -me with art, 

mera sabbo ku]] tera hai. Par khusi ka,r r)Tj ai* ai 

mine all anything thine is. But rejoicing to-be-done, and 

hona jog si, kiu-jo ih tera bhara moia si, 

to-be-become proper ims, because-that this thy brother dead was, 

pher jiu-pia-hai ; ar guach pia-si, te labh-pia-hai.’ 

again alive-fallen-is , and lost fallen-was, and found- fallen-is.'' 
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Central Group. 


PA^JJABl. 


MajhI Dialect 


Specimen II, 

•gfei tT^ 1 

Sf^VHi ^aT H W II T II 

>lfg»|T0 WH 5 is % ^ >4T I 

HT25 t^5€ 7P 25^ ifsi II ^ II 

^ o(a ^^2^5 25^ ^gi I 

1^3 ^gl H25^ II ^ II 

ta-^T ^gT s 25^ ss I 

^ Tft vmh 125^ tis 5155 II 8 I 

wtevHT f>rasi H5 ^ ^ I 

^g 3^1 31 ^ vwi II II 

i4ig| is ^ Hg ^25 tP I 

iofger u}25 t fqf ip || ^ II 

ti 5 >rafai»HTt Hit'll WES 31 I 

cP^T JRTggi >^gl ,^,1 g 9 j; 

■m’' vgW gglvHT as' as^ 53 fen# tPi 
^ wsg Hg fo(s E HT^tp II t B 
3Tst la ^gs3 H^a %st ) 

3gi?i ag a’ftw ^ „ £ „ 

ft^a^tr»iT IJ 


(District, Amritsar.) 
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Central Group. 


PANJABI. 


MajhI Dialect. 


(Disteict, Aiteitsab.) 


Specimen 11. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Galls sun-ke Sahbadiya ks 3 ande sarma. 

The-words heard-having Sdhbdn-of tke-crows {ioere~^go%ng ashamed. 
‘ Bhukkliia ohujja mariS, pari na udda-ja. (1) 

‘ Sungry beaks were-stmoh, by-feathers not it-eould-be-flown. (!) 
‘ Moiada mas na chhadd-de, paukach-ke lainde-kha. 

‘ The-dead-of flesh not having-left^ arrived-having we-ate-wp. 

‘Nal jarana Jatde, na lai pagg wata. (2) 

‘ With love the-Jat-of, not mas-taken turban having-exchanged. (5) 

* Ohangi kar babali-e, pede lae chura. 

* Good having-made thou-caused-to-sit-art, dough taken having-stolen. 

‘ M6h®ni snrat, bawari, jal-ke lioni sawab. (3) 

‘ Lovely form, 0-mad-one, burnt-being is-to-beoome ashes. (S) 

‘ Dbda bura na takki-e, jibda lai-e lun kba. 

' Sim-oJ evil not thought-is, lohom-of been-taken-is salt having-eaten. 

‘Je dbi bundi asildi, jand nal 

‘ If daughter thou-hadst-heen noble{-oaste)-of, jand with 

laindi pbab. (4) 

thou-wouldst-have-taken hanging. {4) 

‘ Moia Mirja sun-ke, baitbi kand bbuwa, 

■* Lead Mirza having-heard, seated the-baok was-turned. 

‘ Gor pucbbaindi “ tudbnS mai-tbe jana-a.” (6) 

‘ The-grave {is-}asking “ thee-to me-near to-be-gone-is.^' (5) 

‘ Jbutbe gbarnS obbadd-de, saobobe wal ja. 

The-untrue home abandon, the-true-one towards go. 

‘ Obbekarda gbol bai, pinde pani pa. (6) 

‘ The-last-of combat is, on-the-body water jgut. (6) 

‘ Jat - mar-gia, tu jiundi, lakkb lanat tere bba.’ 

‘ The- Jat is-dead, thou art-alive, 100,000 curses of -thee on.* 

KawS boll maria, Sabba mari katari kba. (7) 

The-crows* word struck, Sahban died dagger eating. (7) 
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Lotlia paia raMa hetha jandde, but ware Bliisti ja. 

TJie-corpses fallen remained below tlie-jand-of, spirits entered JEeaven having-gone, 

‘ Eoi musapbar mar-gia,’ kiue na mari dba. (8) 

‘ Some wayfarer died,' by-anyone not was-strueh alas. {8) 

Bbai huade bauharde, dukh lainde wanda. 

Brothers if-there-had-been they-would-have-come, grief they-wonld-have-tahen a-share 
Bajb bharawa Jat mana, kiue ua kitl ham-ra. (9) 

Without brothers the-Jat was-hilled, by-anyone not was-made help (9) 

Bauhario Mir 3 ia ! - 
Beturn Mirza ! 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

{Sahbdn, beloved of Mlrzd the Jatt, finds Im corpse under a jaad tree, being eaten by 

croivs. She reproaches them.) 

1. Wb&u they heard Sahban’s words, the crows became ashamed. ‘ When our 
wiugs could uot carry us further, aud we were compelled by hunger, we pecked at his 
body 

2. ‘ It is not our custom to leave untouched the flesh of a corpse, aud so when we 
came here we ate it. We had no special bond of love with him, nor had we exchanged 
turbans in token of brotherhood 

5. ‘ He thought thee to he good and faithful, and seated thee (by liis hearth), but 
thou hast stolen the unbaked dough.^ Mad one, thy beauteous body will some day be 
burnt to ashes. ‘ 

4 ‘ Slight not thou him whose salt thou hast eaten. If thou hadst been a daughter 
of a noble caste, thou wouldst have hanged thyself from they tree at whose foot 
thy lover heth. 

6. ‘ When thou heardest of his death thou didst sit with thy face turned away 
from him, while the grave is calling to thee, “ To me, to me, must thou come.” 

6. ‘ Forsake thou the false home of this world, and seek thou the true home of death. 
There is but one struggle, the last one, left for thee. Oast thou the funeral water on 
thy form.^ 

7. ‘The Jatt is dead, and thou art still alive. For this may a hundred thousand 
curses light on thee.’ When she heard the taunts of the crows, Sahban drew her 
dagger and kiUed herself. 

8. Their bodies remained lying under the jand tree, but their souls went to heaven. 
No one cried alas I for them, for their bodies lay unrecognised as those of passing 
travellers in a foreign land. 

9 Had he had brothers they would have come to share his sorrows. The Jatt 
died brotherless, and no one came to help him 

Alas, Beturn thou, Mirza ! 

' The cioTTS mean tliat Miizs Lad no special claim ot affection on them, but that he bad upon tei That she was a'vciding 
the pajinent of tins claim bj not killing heisclf by Ins coi’pse Ho had thought h(“i faithful but, by hei being still alive, 
sHo was showing lioiseh. unfaithful Shewa^bkea Caitbkss wife, uhom hev husband, puts in cliaige of the oven, and 
who, instead of baking the bead, steals the unbaked dough and eats it Why hcsitalo to die She must die some day 
’ An allusion to tl.e washing ot a Mnsalman's body befoie buna' 
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The following ballad deals with the marriage of Nau Nihal Singh in 1837 A.D. 
The Kharak Singh mentioned in the poem was the successor of Eanjit Singh, and 
reigned for three months, being deposed by his son !N’au Nibal Singh in 1840. Kharak 
Singh did not die on the battle field but in his bed, and there were suspicions that 
he was poisoned. 

Nau Nihal married Jas-kaur, the daughter of Sham Singh of Atari, who afterwards 
died gallantly fighting the British at Sobraon in 1846. This is probably the ' black 
fate ” referred to in verse 4. 

Nau Nihal himself was killed on the day of his father’s cremation by an archway 
falling upon him. 

[No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJABI 

Majhi Dialisot. (District, Lahore.) 

Specimen IIL 

(GuRMijEHi Character) 

^ I xjim 3 < 

-^13 qig II 

fs^ I I | § ^ 

I ii 

33 ' |g gRi^^i 3 Hgs^Tg wng^sO i ig^g gs gs: 
gT^ I s^gT, h « ggi>^- 1 bs i 

>1^' 3go(Tg^ll 

ig 1 ggl 3 gi we gg^s 1 «g ^ ^ gi^ 

o(i5 I g^ ign i s ^4^ 11 

g»^ WR^g ^g ti>fti tgs Rg>^t'l «g ^ Ms 

^dR? I sg ag ggi^gs gift- 1 ggs 11 

gwg’ ig ggi gggigli ■»gg gig'ti sigit 

I w<s55i fesTR 3 gist 1 wg' ggoiigg 11 

g^ ^3 H^tsi gffwi ;^g RRigi gf^wi gjs te siglnjf 
TiVs I gq RgiTHi 3%^i I gi^ RH^g gf^v»n 1 ngis 

n 
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Wi€i 1 i tPtO ft^f 

IRtrg 1 ?s ^tiig I ig Bw^rg i ^ hb 

gfgwg i At? ggT|"^i 

^ig3 yji^sa 13^ i fe3^ fesssc vi^'^B i ygn^t 

I g|t^ wn vTgijs i irais vrsTf'^w ii 

tifl f 3 V)pg I 5 ^ g| ^pwg i ygs 7 ][h 335?^^ 1 

^gr 25^ T^^g gg ftsgisi wag wy Tq3 yg^^gi ^25 

^’feST «tH t ^3 vMjflpi gg igig ^ n^gy fy»nf *‘t 11 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


PANJABI 

Majhi Diai/Ect. (Disteiot, Lahore.) 

Specimen HI. 

(Persian Character ) 

J>j^ - j6y^ 4^3^ 

^ <=^ - jUtPol 

SrO y u;_^ (jf }o^ 

^ lU^ - j]j3 jU Uikj^ 

J) 4 -y^ - (j/L) J_ J_ 

** ^ 

* &j Jaj - ^ 

‘=-4>;!‘^ j/ jy^ (^J; 

- (jy - j-^ y^ - izf^y 


- " ^1)4- ^y J4;; 

yi-^o - i^LiJ (®iLo - u/ 

•• 


TOIh 11, JABT I. 




t 
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Jj - 4^3^ - UAj^ 


w I' 


“ 4;^ " 4^3^ 4jy" v^j e^y " 43«^ y'- 

-jjj^ "j)‘y“ 4^3^ 'j4j ^ d) 

)4«^ 4^3^ " jb^ L^y S:^3^ ”’ ^b4 (-y ^yy^ 

4 ^jY^ ~ ^.sXL ijt) - 4-*^ 

^ (j/^ - ‘^W- tj"^^ (j^4^ 


■; 


-jb^ e/t^ -j4-w ci__ 4-^ -j4^" ^4^ 

* jb^ ^ - Jlp ^iyt ^^fil - 4_ 

■ ^ c—oJ^UiO -jUi |4ti 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


Majhi Dialect. 


(District, Lahobi. 


Specimen III. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Oharhia Ohetr, pai puhar. 

Rose Ohmt, fell showers. 

Yard, waddi hoi Sarkar 
^s Sarkdr. 

Kandhar. 

Qandahar. 


0 -friends, great 
Dhamke Kabul te 

Are-terrified Kabul and 

Dere ghatte Atko 

Tents were-pUched frovn-the-Indm 
Wadda Kharak Singh sardar, 

Great Kharak Singh the-sarddr, 

Ts kin baitha maut yisar. 

Thou why seated death forgetting. 

D vi oharhia nal karar 

J3.e also rose with firmness- of -mind. 

Orak ohallna. 

In-the-end it-mmst-be-gone. 


par. 

beyond. 


1 

/ 


2 

2 


Gheto 

From-Ohait 

Te 
And 

Sundar 
Handsome 

Najra 

Presents 


pher ai "Wasakhi, 

again came the-first-day-of-Raisdkh, 


Sarkar 
the -Sarkdr 

ban 

becoming 

lai 

taking 


waddi 

great 

ban 

becoming 

lai 

taking 


Stihe ral-mil oharhan 
The-chiefs jointly-with start 
Muddho Sarkarde 
With the-Sarkdr-of. 

Baithe pher Atan-wale. 
Were-seated then the-men-of-Atdrl 

TOL. IX, FAET I 


mastaki. 
being-pleased, 

awan 
come 
milan 

they-receioe 

iamatT, 
bodies-of-men, 


hathi. 

the^elephants. 

sugati. 

gifts. 


3 

3 
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Change change sadd ^ hahale. 

Well well calhng they-we}'e-cau6ed‘to-8%t, 

TJnSde lekh jo ho-gae kale. 

Them-of the-fates winch became black. 

Take toran tola-wale. 

Money they-give-oui each~piece‘we^gMng^‘a^^t^la. 

phill na lawande. 

Belay not {were-tliey-)brvnging. 

Bani Jas-kaar ghar jammi. 

Banl Jaskaur {%n-)the~liouse was-born. 

NivI dide bauhat saxmT. 

JOow eyes very modest. 

Uchche lekh te cbitt-karmT 

High fates and deshny. 

Bhar bhar thal wagawan damml. 

Fnll full h'ays they-throw pice. 

Karan khairaita. 

They -do charity 

"Wasakho pher hoi chatrai, 

From-Baisakh agam becomes wisdom. 

Beti Sham Smgh ghar 

A-daughter Sham Singh’s (in-) house was-born 

Lagi dhhnd karan kurmai 

<do‘betweens seeking make betrothal. 

Mulk inam ]5 khandi dai, 

A-country reward as eating the-nurse, 

Muddh§ Sarkarde. 

From-near the-Sarkdr-of 

Htin Jeth mahina charhia. 

Now JSth month arose. 

Kanr Sajada khare charhia. 

Kaur Prince on-the-basket mounted. 

Bal-mil bhabia sglii phapia. 

Jointly tlie-brof her s’ -wives the-red-cloth seized. 

Onn rhp sawaya charhia. 

Him-to beauty l\-times arose. 

■Rani Jas-kanr dil haria. 

Banl Jaskatiri^ s') mind loas-pleased. 

Sagan naaninnde 

Good-omens they-{are-)inhoking. 
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Agge hoi janj tiai*. 

Then hecame the-wedd%ng-procession ready. 

Charhia Majhecla Sarclar 
Mounted the-Majhd-of the-Sarddr. 

Jaji soline jin gul]ar. 

The-menihers-of-tlie-prooess%on {cir€-)heauUftd like a-garJen. 

Ghore huddan ktil hajar. 

Horses leap {in-^the-whole bazaar. 

Lare pahni pher tahvar. 

By-the-hridegroom loas-put-on then a-sword. 

Ghore charhia san hathiar 

On-a-horse he-mounted loith arms. 

Janj suliaundi 

The-procession {was-)appearing-beauhful. 

Pahan pusaka baitha iiliake 

B.e-puts-on garments sat hathed-haning 

Ditta tilak parbhat 

Was-g%'een a-forehead-marh by-the-priest 

Sehra bap pahnave ake 

The-ehaplet the-father puts-on{-]i'im) come-hamng. 

Gawan sayyi mangal 

They-sing the-female-playmates songs-of-joy gone-hamng. 

Sagan mananndia. 9 

Oood-omens they-{are-)invo'king 9 

Hoi janj tiar 

Beeame the-procession ready. 

Sube charhe be-sumar. 

Governors rode innumerable. 

Pahan pusaks san talwar, 

They-put-on garments with sword. 

Wandan muhra be-sumar. 

They-distrihufe gold-mohars innumerable. 

Lagi ' le-kar hoe nihal. 

The-go-betweens taken-having becafne prosperous 
Sayyad sadhh san parvar 

Sayyads Sadhus with families 

Len khairaita nam Gafar. 

Take alms {in-)the-name{-of) Ood. 

Hen asis ‘ bhar5 bhandar.’ 

They-give blessing ‘ may-be-full the-stove-house’ 

Sabah dhiyaunde. ' 

Ood they {^-arey worshipping. 


8 

8 


ake. 

come-huvmg 


jake. 





m 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

1, TLe month, of Ohait has oomnienced, and showers have fallen. My friends, great 
is the-might of the' (Sihh) Government. Kabul and Qandahar tremble before it, and 
its tents are‘pitc]|ed beyond the Indus.^ 

2 Kharak “Singh is a mighty chief. Why art thou sitting at home, forgetting the 
death (that thou shouldst earn on the battlefield) ^ He arose in the firmness of his soul, 
for in the end aU must die 

3 After Ohait has come the first of the month of Baisakh, and well is the Govern- 
ment pleased One by one come the glorious elephants. Men receive presents and 
gifts ; and, m the tram of the Government, start the troops with their chiefs.^ 

4 There axe seated the men of Atari^ , made to sit are they in seats of honour. Black 
is the fate before them, money do they give forth, each piece weighing a rupee No 
delay show they in their starting. 

6 Kani Jask^ur was born in (Sham Singh’s) house. Bashful of eye was she, and 
very modest. High was her fate written as one of lofty deeds, and (at her birth) trays full, 
of pice were cast away in charity 

6 (The searchers for a husband* went forth, saying) ‘ wisdom comes to one bom in 
Baisakh A daughter has been born in Sham Singh’s house,’ as they sought (for a fitting 
mate for) her betrothal Brom the Government did her nurse receive a whole tract of 
country for her reward 

7. Now the month of Jeth has risen, and Prince Kaur Nau Nihal has mounted the 
basket.* Jointly do his sisters-in-law seize the red cloth, and thereby enhance his beauty. 
Pleased is the heart of the Eani Jaskam*, as they invoke good omens 

8 Then became ready the marriage procession, and the Sardar of the Majha 
mounted his horse AU the members of the procession shone like a garden, as they made 
their steeds ciu’vet through the bazaar. Then the bridegroom donned his sword, and 
leaped full-armed upon his horse. Glorious indeed then was the procession.* 

9. Then he bathed, and sat down after putting on his wedding garments The priest 
came and applied the filak-mairk to his forehead. His father put' on his head the wed» 
ding chaplet, and aU the bride’s playmates sang songs of joy, invoking happy omens. 

10. Then became ready the procession (home to the bridegroom’s house). Governors 
of the country round rode in it innumerable. They put on magnificent apparel and were 
girt with swords, as they scattered to the throng gold coins innumerable The marriage- 
menials took them up and became wealthy^ w£.ile the Musalman and Hindu mendicants 
with their families gathered alms in the name of The Great Borgiver In return they gave 
blessings, as they worshipped ihe Almighty, and cried, ‘ may ymur storehouse be ever full.* 

' Atalt, or Atloci, 13 oCton TiBod to signify the Indus, on^wlucli it IS situated. Conversely, in the song of E 5 ]S RasSlil 
he name of the iiver .s employed to signify the city Siadi to nagarl , Atah hai met a Indus is my city , and 

Atak is my home * j 

* The name of a village near Amntsai Ataii-wals is a-fumilv name The AtSii-wfile aip Skatn Singk and Ms relations* 

* A Idgt or htggi is a fnnotionaiy at a inaiiiago who is entitled to fees IVIost of them aie monials Heio thegobetweens 
who arrange the marnago axe specially allirded to, 

* 0!he marriage ceremony of the young couple is being desciibed At one ^period the bride and bridegroom sit on a basket 
and are bathed Another part of the ceremony consists mihe female relations of the bridegioom seizing his cloth, which they 
refuse to let go till each is given a present 

^ The order of eyehts is not folMwed This piocession is that m which the bndegroom cuine^ to the hiide's home. On 
this occasion he comes n'fenecb on horsebaek, with a small boy, to act as a sqtiue, behind him This looks like a survival of 
the old fashion of matsi^e by capture 



panjabT of the jullundur doab. 


The Jullundur Doab, or the country lying between the rivers Beas and Sutlej, 
includes the two districts of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur and the state of Kaptu’thala, 
Th^ Panjabi of this tract is locally known as Doabi, but it differs hardly at all from the 
standard Pafljabi of Ludhiana. 

In the hills to the north and east of Hoshiarpur there is a dialect locally called 
PahM, which on examination tmms out to be nearly the same as ordinary Doabi, only 
having a slight admixture of the idioms spoken in the Simla Hill States and in Kangra. 
The same dialect is spoken in the adjoining Simla Hill States of Kahlur (or BUaspur) 
and Mangaf, and is there known as Hahluri or Bilaspmu. We therefore arrive at the 
following estimate of the number of speakers of Doabi in its various forms : — 


Ordinal j Doabi — 
Jullundur 
Kapurthala 
Hoshiarpur 

Hosiarpur Pahari . 
Kaliluri of Kahlur 
Kahluri of Man gal . 


905,817 

296,976 

848,655 

2,051,448 

114,540 

91,700 

1,081 

207,321 


Total . . 2,258,769 


As a specimen of the ordinary Doabi, I give a conversation between two villagers 
received from Hoshiarpur. The following remarks on the few peculiarities of the dialect 
are mainly based on this specimen, but also on other specimens received from other parts 
of the Doab. 

The spelling is capricious. Thus we have both moh and lioh^ in ; himda and hbndat 
being. The letter y is often inserted after i before another vowel, or else substituted for 
the i. Thus, hdid> or My a, become; hbndiyU, being (fern. plur.). In many oases short 
i is substituted for long I, as in hoia for hold (fern. pi,). Cerebral letters are employed 
capriciously. Thus, hold, a bullock, but nal> not ml, with. So, hdm, not hdm, to be ; 
am, to come ; Ufna, to sow. Double letters at the end of a word are simplified. 
Thus, vich, not vichch, in, but viehohd, from in ; gal, not gall, a thing, a word, plur. 
galld; hath, not hatth, a hand; ghat for ghatt, decrease. 

In we have used as_a sign for the dative. Compare the Lahnda 

Jean. Kuj is ‘ anything,’ not Mjh. As in Amritsar, ‘ these ’ is im, not mhd. 

The form hai for the first person singular of the present of the verb substantive is 
pecuhar to this part of the Punjab. > ^ 

Note the contracted form ga^yyd, gone (plur. fern.). 

The initial consonant of vich, in, is oftemelided, as in Amritsar and Ludhiana. 
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fAS^JABL 

BiA-LEOT OE JeLLUNDUE DoAB. * (BisTEICT, HoSHIAKPUa.) 

313 3 il 

3W-3T^ :€:R ^Wll 

ngfgvHT Tft 1 fsoi ^ 553 ^ 

1 -^Bje 3' t Mg wa tai' i as 1 

aai I t I yg H5 %T >?gig gTjsl gyg | gg MB 

><333^ t^FI3 Sift" tl I ^1 o?fa^ I , ^a't ?? 1 

a7?B 3>ilS t^3' 3^3 MfevMT I 53^ ff3* ^ M’^5 § S?t 

BS 

3331:^31 33^ SIS oCVftH 5(T3 3l 33 SaT HW | §3 31B I 

M's S fMiaT Hg VMi^f I 

o?3H ^S 5^3 1 

32^3 Wg $3T yg | 

% H^itS H3 33^ feST 3T3 Mfev«T3i ^"3 I Mi3?t fifflte 

7^3 33 >>N 3r§ 3T HUp . fgigi | wi 33^ ^ H3 tR M t I 

fs^ aiatat 3# 33^33^^ l ^ Mfew tfeza’r r1, 3^ 41 

3T^s^ MBS' 1 1 3irs?Ri| 4t atewT i gigPevMT -^f^vp ^gl* 

I gi41 fais m? 5I^ 333^ $B^ vf^v«i 41 1 f s^B 
Mgffe'H^ 0 I 3^3T oO 3gs 33 f^B’ 3MSt3 Is^ I 3331 

am? 4t# 3331 fas 33 M33 fk4l3i3^^ St fSB) f33 3S [3 
33 3lf I 413 14751 33 S41' 333^ I f33 3V|it4t 3Hi41 f4si 333B 

1 f f 3SSC^ M3BT 33 4t 31B tk 3^4 a§%3 ^25 

asfl a^al i*i3 3S3 3^ ^ a^ 3 33 Mat 

41al m ^ ^ 3S5t3i , WJ fH3= o(So(f f3^' f3^' 

f% 3^11 
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G7S 


sign syiu i 

s1hW w^ll 

f{ 4ttTST 5ltit tgiT ri^t 3? 

^ >>rs^ t 3 o(So? ^ vi^ til 


( 
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pa:ntjabi. 


Dialect oe Jellunlijr Doab (Distkict, Hoshiarpub.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Bhane te Waryame-vich eh. gallE hundiya-si. 

Bhana and Waryamd-hetween these words hecormng-were. 

Bhana Bhai, dasso kitthS ana hoya. 

BMnd Brother, tell whence coming became. 

\ 

Waryama Mtmdede satthria-wal gae-si. Authe ikk 

Warydmd Son-of Jather-tn-law's-house-to gone-I-was. There one 
balddi das pSdi-si. Bald ta changa hai, par 

hulloch-of existence told-was. The-bulloch %ndeed good is, but 

xnar-khimd haiga. Ohde solayS wag sing han, rang gdra, 

addicted-to-gormg is Tt-qf needles lihe horns are, colour light, 

doda hai Par mull badda mangde han. Ohali rupaie. 

two-toothed is But puce great ashing they-are. Forty rupees. 


Eh 

mull kharchandi phursat nahi 

hai. 

Bhai, ki 

kariye P 

This 

price spendmg-of power not 

IS. 

Brother, what 

may-toe-do ? 

Pahi 

kuj 

na nikli. Tin 


kanal jamin 

bichchs 

char 

‘Crop 

anything 

not came-out. Three 

handls land 

from-in 

four 

pulia 

h5ii. 

Ehde richchS 

ki 

khaie 

te 

ki 

bundles 

became 

This-of from-in 

what may-we-eat 

and 

what 


' wartMe, jehde nal kamin-kan bi baro nahl sane ? 

may-we-disfribute, which-of with the-labourers-to even food not suffices? 
Oh gal h5i, 

That word is, 

‘ gSundida sangh pata, 

‘ singing-woman-qf the-throat burst, 

‘ Palle na piya ser ata. 

‘ m-the-scarf not fell a-seer flow)'. 

‘Karam hin kheti kare. 

‘ Good-luch devoid-of culti/vation one-does. 

‘ Bald mare. Tota pare.’ 

* Bulloch dies. Scarcity falls? 

•Ohhe niahine mar-bhar-ke ini char puhida mih dekhia. 

Six months died-having these four bundles-of face was-seen 
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Pani 

Water 

Agge 

Moreover 


sifiijdiyade 

wr%gat%ng-of 

Rabdi ki 

God-of what 


liatii amb-gae, 
hands chafed'-icent, 

marji hoi ? 

will happened ^ 


Je 

What 


bar-khurdari. 
calamity 

bi ghat Jharia. 
even less was~produced 
ki hoia P Eabdia 
what happened ^ God-of 


Xiuliya thoriya 
bundles few 

Dana 
The-gra%n 
galla lakhiya 
things known 

Phaggan mahine jehra jh 5 la wagg 

Fhdlguna ^n-month ichat blast blown-had, 

loai-gaiyyS. KankI ki karan, jad 

became. The-wheats what can-do, 

Jad'di hari biji, 

was-sown, 
htti, ki 
was-tahen, that 


SI, 


ta sanghii baili-giya 

and throat hoarse-iceni. 

Ik garibi, duji 

First poverty, secoJid 

tl ]har 


there-ioere. 

then the-produce 

patla hai 

Khabra 

daniyanS 

scanty is. 

News 

grain-fo 

nahl jandiS. 

Bhana, 

bhai. 

not {are) going 

Bhdnd, 

brother. 

-si, ohde nal 

kanks 

patlii 


Since the-sprmg-crop 
Jimidaradi na 
the-cultivators-of not 

bina kuj naM ho-sakda Ikk, 

mthout anything not can-be-done. One, 
nahl hundi Duje, kanakde 

not {%S'^bec(yifmng . Secondly, wheat-of 


that-of with the-ivheats scanty 
Dppar-la chnp-kar baitha. 

when The- One-above sdently %s-seated. 

ta'd-di ohne kuj khabar 

smce-then Smi-by any heed 

jinde-han, ki ^ mar-gae. MTh 
living -they -are, or they-d%ed. JSain 


hai, ki 
is, that 

hoi. 

became 

khari 

thorough 

Jiyo-pyo 

As-as 


babe 

grandfather 


kamaudi kamai bina barkat 

earner-of earnings toithout blessing 

patla honedi eh bi gal 
tJmi becoming-of th^s also thing 
buddhede pain-to haldi bahi ghat 

old-of sichness-from plough-of ploughing insufficient 


Bhai, 

Brother, 

hundi. 

had-been. 

bahai 


kanak ta changi hundi, 
loheat indeed good icould-have-been, 
Bara siwa bah-ke, dekh 

Twelve times ploughed-having, see 

kanaknS, tiyo-tiyB dewe sawad. 


]e-kar b^ 
if ploughing 

kanakda Jhai*, 
wheat-of outturn. 


one-ploughs wheat-to, so-so it-gi/oes flavour. 


‘ Kanak kamadi sanghni, dago-dag kapah. 

‘ Wheat sugarcane thick, stick-by -stick cotton. 

‘ Kambalda 3humb mar-ke, chhaUiS bichchi 3^.’ 

‘ Blanket-of coiol struck-having, maize among go’ 

So, bhai, kanakda bahna bijna aukha hai. Je-kar 
So, brother, wheat-of ploughing sowing difficult , If 

bahi biji changi jawe, ta jhar bi achchha honda-hai, te 

ploughing sowing good go, then the-outtw'n also good becoming-is, md 

kanak bi moti hOndi-hai. 
wheat also dense becoming-is. 

YOl IS, PART 1 


4 B 2 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREQOINa 

A OONV|lilS^TION BETWEEN BHANa AND WARYAMA. 

JBhana. — Brother, wliere Lave you come from ? 

TVaryama . — I am coming from tlie Louse of my sou’s fatLer-in-law. I Lad Leard 
of a bullock tLere wLicL I tLougLt would suit me It is a good beast but is apt to gore 
people. Its Lorus are like needles, its colour ligLt, and its teetL two in number. But 
tLey are asking too mucL for it TLey want forty rupees, and I can’t afford to spend 
that amount of money Brother, in these Lard times Low could I ? The crop failed. 
Erom three kandls^ of land I only got four bundles altogether. What is there in that 
for us to eat and to' pay our labourers ? Why, there is not even enough for the cost of 
cutting it. It’s like the proverb — 

‘ the singer sings till her throat bursts, and not a seer of flour falls into her 
outstretched scarf. When a cultivator loses his luck, his bullocks die, and he’ gets a 
scarcity on the top of it.’ 

I killed myself working for six months, and then all I see is the face of these four 
bundles. My hands are chafed and my throat is hoarse, from the labour of irrigating 
Yet what was God’s will ^ Eirst poverty, then calamity Even the few bundles I 
did reap had hardly any grain in them. I don’t know what came of the grain, for 
it’s beyond me to understand God’s ways Brother Bhana, that cold blast m Phalgun 
made the wheat unproductive. What could the poor grains do, when the One above sits 
silently, and does nothing to protect them Ever since we sowed the spring crop, He 
hasn’t cared whether the cultivators were living or dead In the first place there is no 
blessing on the earnings of those who have worked so hard, and in the second place the 
wheat has been thin because we had not enough hands to plough on account of my old 
grandfather’s illness. The wheat would have been a fine crop, if it had had a thorough 
ploughing. Just see the outturn when you plough your wheat twelve times. The 
more you plough it, the better the flavour You know the old proverb — 

‘ Sow your wheat and sugarcane thick, and your cotton a stick’s distance between 
each plant. But maize must be so far apart that a man with a blanket cowl on his head 
can walk through it without touching it ’ 

So, brother, the ploughing and sowing of wheat is a difidcult job. If the ploughing 
and sowing is go6d, the outturn wifi be good, and the crop of wheat "^ill be a dense one. 




^ A hmal is a local land measuie equivalent to <135*5 square yaids 
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KAHLURT or BILASPURT. 

The languages of most of the Simla Hill States are various forms of Western 
Pahari The most western states are Kahlur, Mangal, Halagarh, and Mailog, In the 
west of the two latter states the language is Powadhi Panjabi, and irill he dealt with 
under that head The dialect of their eastern parts is Handuri Pahari. The dialect of 
the states of Kahlur and Mangal is called Eahluri or Bilaspuri (Bilasj)ur being the chief 
town of Kahlur) Kahlur lies immediately to the east of the Hoshiarpur District, 
In the adjoining hilly part of that district a dialect is spoken which is locally called 
Pahari It is the same as Kahluri.^ 

Kahltiri has hitherto been described as a form of Western Pahari. An examination 
of the specimen will show that this is not the case It is simply a rude Panjabi, similar 
to that spoken in Hoshiarpur. The estimated number of its speakers is as follows : — 


KaWiir State . , . . . . . 91,700 

Mangal State , ^ . 1,081 

Hoshiarpur Distiict ^ * 114 j,540 

Total . 207,321 


It is unnecessary to give full specimens of this dialect. A few sentences from a 
version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, given in transliteration, will show its 
character. j 

^ Towards the Horth-East of Hoshiaipm, the dialeot rather approaches that o± Kangra, Thus it has the Kaugia dative 
postposition 3 ^* 


i 
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pa:^jAb1. 

KahlueI Dialect. (Mangal State, District Simla } 

Eki maande do putt the. Lauhke putte apne 

One man-qf two sons were Sy-tlie-younger son his-own 

buddheao galaya, ‘jo jadad mere bande a8di, sb 

father-to it-was-said, ‘ what property on-my share com.es, that 
manns dei-de.’ ' Tine so jadad apne dm puttanu 

me-to give' By-hrni that property Ins-own two sons-to 

band! ditti Jade lauhke putte apna banda 

having-divided was-given When by-the-yonnger son h%s-own share 

lai-lia., ta dur pardesSnu chali-gaya. Ethi jai-ke 

was-taken, then a-far foreign-country-to he-went-away There having-gone 
tine apni jadad he-arath gawai-ditti. Jad o sari jadada 

hy-him his-own property uselessly was-lost When he the-whole property 

gawai baitha, ta us mulakhde-bich bara kal paya, 

having-wasted sat, then that country-of-%n a-great famine fell, 

6 bara kangal hoi-gaya. Ta 5 us mulakhde railinewalede kane 

he very poor became. ' Then he that country-of inhahitanf-of near 

raihne laga, tine apni junina-bich usnG siirann charne bheja 
to-Uve began, by-him his-own fields-in him-to swine-to to-grase it-was-sent. 
So ' suradi khurakde baehe-hue satkg-kane apna pet bharda-tha, 
Me ihe-swine-of food-of remaining husTcs-w%th Ms-own belly filling-was, 
tis-nG I h6r koi kichh na deda-tha. 

him-to other anyone anything not giving-was. 
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POWADHT. 

The word ‘ Pdwadh ’ means ‘ East,’ and Powadhi Pailjabi is the Panjabi spoken 
that portion of the Eastern Punjab known as the Powadh. 

Erom Bupar in the Umballa District up to its junction with the Beas, the riv< 
Sutlej runs nearly east and west. To its north lies the JuUundur Doab To its soul 
he the Districts of Ludhiana and Eerozepore The whole of the latter district, and tl 
greater portion of the former are included in the tract known as the Malwa, but th; 
part of Ludhiana which lies near the river is known as the Powadh. The Powaci 
extends much further east. In Umballa, it reaches as far, speaking roughly, as the riv( 
Ghaggar, beyond which the language is Hindostani To the south it occupies those par 
of the states of Patiala, Uabha and Jind which he east of, say, the 76th degree of east long 
tude, up to the country in which Hindostani and Bangaru are spoken. This tract ah 
includes a few outlying portions of the Hissar District. The Musalman Pachhadas wl 
live along the banks of the Ghaggar where it runs through this area speak another diale( 
of Panjabi known as Bathi, which will be dealt with separately. 

South of this tract lies the District of Hissar, the main languages of which are Bai 
garu and Bagri. Only along the Ghaggar, and in a part of the Sirsa Tahsll do we fin 
Pafijabi With the above exceptions the country to the west of the 76th degree of eai: 
longitude, as far as the combined Sutlej and Beas, is known either as the Malwa, or £ 
the Jangal {i e. backwoods), which has a dialect of its own entitled Malwai, that will 1 
■described in due course. 

We may estimate the number of speakers of PowMM Panjabi as follows ■ 


Hissar . . 148,352 

Umballa . . 337,123 

Kalsia State . , 18,933 

Nalagarb State (western balf) . . 39,545 

Mailog State (western half) .... . 3,193 

Patiala State ... . . 837,000 

Jind State . . ........ 13,000 


' Total . 1,397,146 

The figures for Kalsia refer to speakers near Dera Bassi, within the boundaries of tb 
Umballa District Nalagarh and Mailog are two of the Simla Hill States which lie clos 
to Umballa District. Pafijabi is spoken in their western portions. In their eastern ares 
the language is the Handuri form of Western Pahari. 

As might be expected, Powadhi differs from the standard Pafijabi of Amritsa 
mainly in approaching the dialects of Western Hindi spoken in East Umballa and i 
Karnal. The further east we go the more and more infected with Hindostani c 
Bangaru does it become. As usual there is no distinct line between them, the language 
insensibly mergmg into each other The most western Powadhi — ^that spoken in th 
Powadh tract of Ludhiana— is almost the same as the standard, and has indeed served as 
foundation for most of the grammars of the language, rather than the Panjabi of Amrii 
sar. No specjal examples of this form of Powadhi are necessary. 

Eor Pswadhi I give two specimens from Thana Kularan in the Jind state, th 
first being a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and the second a folktale I aJs 
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giTe a folktale from West Umballaj written in tke Deva-nagari character, and another 
from Thana Karamgarh m the state of Patiala, written in the Persian character. On 
pp. 806 ff will he found a List of Words and Sentences’from TJmballa These specimens 
ilLustrate very fairly the variations which Panjabi undergoes in the POwadh tract 

Most of these ai'e due to the influence of the neighbouring Western Hindi, 
Such are the occasional use of words hke age instead of agge^ before, and of kahm in- 
stead of aJchna, to say. So also we have the substitution of m for w between two vowels, 
as in amaga for dwagd, I will come 

We find (as m Western Hindi dialects and in Hajasthani), the locative of the geni- 
tive employed to form a dative, as in Ihde pad, put on {pad) to him {^hde). 

In pronouns, we find the forms haman% to us ; ttmanM, to you, alongside of the 
true Panjabi forms ; and the genitive of the reflexive pronoun is apnd, not dpnd. Jad 
is used for both ‘then ’ and ‘when,’ exactly as in the dialects of Western Hindi and as in 
Eajasthani. 

In verbs, thd is more common for ‘ he was ’ than si, though both are used The first 
person plural sometimes ends in the Western Hindi at, instead of in a Thus, hdioat, let 
us become , chhakaz, let us eat 

Other peculiarities not so directly traceable to the influence of Western Hindi are 
the following. The insertion of an aspirate in hJialad (Patiala), an ox. The use of the 
neuter (occasionally also found in standard Pahjabi) in words like clnmmtE, it was 
kissed. The pronunciation of vichch, in, as htchch. The frequent dropping of the first 
syllable of this word as in Tchuhclid for hhuh-Uchchd, from in the well , unhacJid, from 
among them. In pronouns, the occasional employment of toJiddd for ‘ your,’ and of dhf 
for the oblique form singular of the third personal pronoun. Also the frequent trans- 
position of an aspirate, as in unh^, for uhnM, to them ; ddlid, for dlidd, of bim , Idhd, for 
iMd, of this ; jerhd, ioi: Jehrd, who. 

In the verb substantive the 2nd plural of the present tense is often d, for A5, you 


are. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Groups 

paj^jabi. 

PowADHi Dialect. (Than! Kulaean, Jind State ) 

Specimen I. 

fS5? ^ M3 ^ I 5#^ M§| vjrf^VHT § Qf 

fopn ^ m'I Mi^e^ 3 ^ 1 tis f H125 fSTj f^i l 

feST ^3^ yiigi 5f3T ^g:§ >^g 

s 

VMM^ MT25 f^o(3>ft I vJlg WB^ ^V|t gn fWii 

fMVHi ^3 H3I1S H'fgivJFT I tfS 
S-f^Wi ^33 ^3T igjgs V^g VH^R 

feS ffeBSC § ^ Ra >4’^ VHM^T f^s 3%, f RS S MM ^ 

Rst w s otgT-ii^ Q§^ gg§ fHg25^»HTS MTsit g, v^g v(‘ 

sV MM^T gi| %' §"55 {}§ 55 Ri§-’gir »5g ts 5?agii f 

w ’*•» S Sm* u s 

55 

3a ^5 Ma^ oFfavni gi ta as fSR esB? 5 # ^ faa §a^ 

M3 OTf’* 'JIMS fHas^vMi fw fs5(a Ma^Ma 5?a 1 faa f " 5 ^ vmms ' 

M^ fe afewi €3 viiR la MI € 3 ^ aM^ faa m^s 33 R ^wifew 
■5a 3t!^ f 3 ^ 315 51 fsvHi 5a afH'Jii 1 m3s fas scgi f m€ 

aaa^ aa 5s mm’ B^fgvjfij gg gs fsR ^ 3 ? 53 ? 5 f^a §ai m 3 ocgifM 
m55 VWMS ^3315 ot3i, 5i § 331 S(M3 5M fSVH’^, f333 Mi§ I 5a 

stM aM f33 giM, 5a ^ai fMa b§ Mif, 5a vjirft* ©5 5a Mri) 51* ! 

fefsca wai 33 M3 wa fsTW m' as 5, Mfe>«i f^v«i mi a^ 

f^tew 5 I faa fa ^rI sras 5^11 

faai MMi M3 % r^M MI IRS iMaa si vjlifaw, gii5§ gg ; 

^^afeioiiat ^mir rsI i f%a fe5 .3o?a| mbi 5 yfs'ufi, fea oO a i j 
fai fas 3 ( 31 , 331 gi^ wfaijn I, aa aa ^f ^ m# 5 al g, 
f^R MIR3 R/faS 351 fail fM'jfifs'Hi! fas # 55 3 M 131 R vjTga ' 
Riii fea faa Qf^ Miaa vjiii fas MSifsi^K fas.Mf t rm^m fi§gj '; 

TOL IX, PAUT I. 4 s ! 
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fSBS B ^ bI o?g;s^ 5# 

BSi, MB b' >}§ Mbt, ^ WB rMBB^B 

■felft VlBil^, BB BB 3B1 BB MB WfeVH"*, fBBB BBT M^m fOB 

■MfeW, I' MTFli B^ BB% €bB ^Bt o(BTj ^ ^3 f feB M% 
I, BB B^T hBt ^ §B 3B> t I fBB MbI vwa a^T Bt^B 

BTj fBf^SB BBT 3T5I hB f%lVHT Bt B^ B^f^Wi tj ^3 ■QfB>«T ^ 

fBWfemi ^ i| 
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CNo. 7.1 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


PowADHl Dialect. 


Centkal Group* 

(Than! Xularan, Jind State.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


manukklide 
man-of 
ki, ‘o 


do putt 
two sons 


peo, 
fathe>\ 

J ad 

Then 

dml-bichcli5 


Ikk 
One 
akhia 

it-was-said that, ‘0 

hiiij mamft de.’ 

is, me- to give ' 

ditta. Thore 
tvas-gwen. A-few days-j 
ke ikk durde 

made one distance-of 

mal bikarmi-biclicli 
fj'operty bad-aohon-in 

us des-bicWi bara 
that country-i7i {a) great 

us 'desde ikk rajede 


tbe. IlniLacho laudbeue peonu 

were Them-in-from the-yomger-hy the-father-to 

malda bissa 30 mai-un pab.uch.da- 

the-projgeidy-of share wlmh me-to aiv %v%ng- 

obue mal unbluu band 

Inm-hy the-property them-to havmg-di aided 


desda 

loimtry-of 

kboia. 

loas-wasted. 

madwara 


laudbe 

puttne 

Sara 

kattba 

kar- 

he-yomger son-by 

whole 

together 

hamng- 

paida 

karia ; 

aur 

uttbe 

apna 

witrney 

was-made 

; and 

there 

his-own 

Am’ 

jad Sara 


guma-cbukka. 

And 

when all 

wasted-was-completely , 

pia, 

ob kangal 

bone 

laggia. 

Jad 

fell. 

he poor 

to-be 

began 

Then 


laggia 


3 a 

that country-of one raja-in-of having-gone he-was- employed. 
kbeta-bicbob sur cbaran bbeja. Am’ obnu as 
fields-in swine to-feed it-was-sent. And him-to hope 
cbbilak-te 30 sui' kbande-ban, apna dbidd 


Obne 

Mmi-by 
tbi ki, 
was that, 
bbare ; 


hwsks-with which the-swine eating-are, his-own 
usnb na dinda-tba Jo sojbi-bicbcb 

Mm-to not giving-was. Then senses-in 

peode babutS mibnatianS balbi roti 

father-qf many labonrers-to much h^ead 

bs ; mai uttb-ke apue pe5-kole 

am; I arxsen-having my-own father-near 

peb, maine Rabbda tere kol 

father,^, me-by God-of of -thee near 

laik nabi jb phir terS putt 


belly 
a-ke 

come-hming 
bai, am mai 
IS, and 1 


am’ 

and 


“o 

“O 


woi'thy {I-)mn-not 

voii. IX, PART I 


that again thy son 


3 aiiga, 
will- go, 

bura karia-bai; 
fault done-is , 

kabab, mamS 
I-may-be-called, me-to 


he-may-fill ; 
kaba, 

it-ivas-said, 
bbukkba 
hungry 

unbS kabSga, 
him-to J -will-say , 

bor bun 


bbuQ 

him-to 

in 

these 

kbi 

anyone 

‘ mere 
' vny 

marda- 

dymg- 


and now 


IS 

this 


apne 
thine-owm 
48 2 
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milmatia-bicliclio ikkde barabar kar.” ’ Pbix apnc 

lalourers-from-in one-of equal mahe '' ' Then ' amsen-havwg his^own fathen 


kol cbabia. Ob 

ajje dur 

tba, 

obuu dekb-ke obde 

XJeonu 

to he-started. He 

yet distant was, ' 

him-to seen-having him-qf 

father-to 

taras aia, bor 

bbajj-ke 

obnu 

gal 

li,-ba. 

bor 

pity came, and ~ i 

’un-having 

him-to 

{on-his-)necJc 

it-was-apphed, and 

balba cbummiS. 

Puttne 

obnS 

kaba. 

‘ 6 peo, 

Hiaine 

much it-was-hissed. 

The-son-by 

him-to 

it-iDos-said, 

‘ 0 father, me-by 

Babbda tere k5l 

bura 

karia ; 

bor bun. is 

laik 

nabi 

Ood-of of-thee near 

fault done-is ; 

and now this worthy 

(Il^dm-not 

jo pbir tera putt kabau ’ 

Peone 

apne’ 

naukranS 

that again thy son I-may 

-he-called.’ 

The-father-hy 

his-ouM 

labourers-to 

kaba, ‘ cbange-te 

change 

kapb’e 

kaddb 

liao, ibde pao ; 


U-was-said, ‘ good-than good clothes hamng-taken-out bring, hi/m-to put-on; 
b5r idke hatfch-biclich cbJiaxD, kor jutte pao ; bor asT 

and his hand-^n {a-)rmg, and feet-in shoes put-on; and we 
cbJiakai, bor kbusi bowai , kiukar mera eb putt mar-gia-tba, buq 


may-eat, 

and glad may-be ; because 

my 

this son dead-gone-was, noio 

jivia-bai , 

kboia-gia-tba, bun milia-bai.’ 

Pbir 

ob kbusi 

karan 

lagge. 

aUve-is ; 

lost-gone-was, now found-is' 

Then 

they joy 

to-do 

began 

Obda 

bara kbet-bicbcb 

tba. 

Jad 

gbarde 

nere 


Sis 

elder son the-feld-in 

loas. 

When 

the-house-of 

neat 

he-ccme, 

gaode 

bor naobcbdiSdi 

abaj 

suni. Pbb 

ikk 

naukarnu 

singing 

and dancing-women-of 

noise 

was-heard. Therf 

one 

servant-to 

bula-ke 

pucbbia, ‘ ib 

ki 

bai P ’ 

Obne obnu 

kaba, 

called-having it-was-ashed, ‘ this 

what 

is ? ’ 

Sim-by him-to it-was-said, 


* tera bbai 

aia-bai ; bor 

tere pedne 

bari 

roti 

kari-bai. 

kis-baste 

' thy brother 

come-is ; and 

thy father-by 

a-great 

feast 

done-is, 

because . 

jo obnQ 

bbala-cbanga 

tbiaia,’ 

Obne 

gusse 

bo-ke 

na 

that him-to 

safe-{8f-')sound 

he-was-found.^ 

Sim-by 

angry 

become-having not 

cbaba 

jo andar 

jawe. 

Pbir 

obde 

peone 

If 

babar 

ii-was-wishea, 

that inside 

he-may-go. 

Then 

his * 

father-by 

outside 

a-ke 

obnu manaia. 

Obne 


peo-te 

jabab 

come-having 

hwn-to it-was-remonstrated. 

Sim-by the-father-to 

answer 

ditta, 

' dega, itne 

, barbe-te 

mai teri 

taibal karda-ba, aur 


was-giren, ^see-then, so-many years-from I thy service dorng-cm, and 


kade, tere kabnede babar nabi oballa ; par tai 
&vei' thy saying^of out not loent; lut hy-thee 

«n6mBa meSiib nab? ditta, jo apne mitrade 

hid me-to not was-gwen, that my-own friends-of 


kade bakrida 
ever goat-of 

kbusi 

with happiness 
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liianawa 
I-may -celebrate. 
kanjarii-biclioh: 
harlots-among 


Hor j£id tera eh. ^outt aia jiline tera mal 

And when thy this ' son came whom-hy thy property 

khoia, tai odhe baste bari roti kari.’ 

was-wasted, hy-thee him-of for a-great feast tcas-made.^ 


Obne 

obnu 

kaba, ‘ o 

liutt, tu 

nit mere kol 

bai, bor 

JS%m-by 

him-to 

it-was-said, ‘ 0 

son, thou, 

always of-me near 

art, and 

jerba 

inera bai 

ob 

tera bai 

; pbn 

kbusi bona 

aur kbus 

what 

mvne is 

that 

thine *s; 

then {in-)happiness to-be 

and glad 

bona 

cbabie 

tba; 

kiukar 

tera bbai 

mar-gia-tba, bun 

jiyia-bai 

to-be 

.proper 

was; 

because 

thy brother 

dead-gone-was, now 

alwe-is ; 


bor khoia^gia-tba, . bun tbiaia-bai.’ 
and lost-gone-wffs, nfiio found-is.’ 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

ToWSBHi DlAIiEOT. (ThINA KeLARAN, JlND SlATB.)' 

Specimen 11. 

f5o( -qi l ^ | H2S 

vh*sT gjg v'tT i H I ^ I faiY^T [ 

feS( ^ I I I ^3^ fi 31^ 

^ RTg f25VM' I f 3 ^TSlst H’fSVHT I ^8 ^25^ sf | 

«ll ^feVMT ^73 14R ^ $ R W' 4q 325T ^ I 

1^ fo(f ' 3^' fe:^ I f^g i s tt ^- 

w#3 fqg ^g otftfgT vnis fo?g§ g^:(T tl 

VJfTSl Uj I §3 5(^33^ f fS5(3 I 4t >!§ 

525 ^ I >fgt vj'g gst TqT i gg1 if | q||: vjjifi^vMT' 

R3 -u)^ §T?7g7 g g l fires fig gTj gfw^ §| ^ i tjIs uj^ ^ 

I f^g €3 wg 3i^ I fi' sR’glw gisT i f -^3 gig) ggl 33 

3(37 fo( figi fig -uj^ fi:jig7 fsHr -^fgv^i :fi ^ 1 fis sgi fig 

521^ 1 1 gwi^l g |gftl fig S25 gngi t)i l25) §qT ^ 
g’R3i 3 ^' I figi fi= fesi fi §g figi fi fi j f^g fig gg rth ijg 
f^g' figT j| fi ^^1 sfevMTi fig fi-t^g gg^7 ijg fgg nfit y7feof7 

3 nii fi I 3 I g"q <g 5 gi vji#3 H 4 ^ ' fig 3is rs fi 

f3lVH73 »rf3IV)|i| I t?S3l 33?! t5i fgiW I U|g fi 

fill RT?5^ ^fsyni ^7 giRsi ^fi)gi j ys sg fgsi tj’g^lgi fiR 

t>1^H 
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Central Group. 


PowadhI Diaxect. (Than! Ktjlaean, Jii^D State.) 


Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ik admi dbavvi 

tba. 

Ob 

sade 

des 

a-gia. Odbe 

One man robber 

was. 

Se 

{to-)our 

country 

came. Sini-of 

murde-buMe man-bicb 

ai 

‘ cbar 

/V • 

pan] 

rupaedi 

rS le 

returmng-of mind-in 

came 

‘four 

five 

rupees-of 

cotton having-taken 

cballS.’ Mur-ke 


pind-bicb 

r\j 

ru 

lam 

bar-gia. Ik 


I-may-go’ Metm'ned-Tiamng the-village-in cotton to-tahe he-entered. One 

buddM baathi katdi-tM, bbnn rS IJuchM. Ohne 

Sd-vooman seated spiming-ioas, Jier-to {for‘)coUon tt-%oas-asked. Ser-by 

akb.ia, ‘ Lai bhai, eb banieau bol-mar lia.’ Ob baiiienn 

it-was-said, ‘ 0 brother, this bmiyd~to calling bring" Se the-banyd-to 

bvila l^a. Ob buddbi boli, ‘ enS rS jokb 

having-called brought. That old-iooman spoke, ‘ him-to cotton having-weighed 
de.’ Bbarvi boba, ‘ buddbi, ebufi cbar paSj aue de-ke 

_give" The-robber spoke, ‘old-woman, him-to four five annas gwen-having 

jo mai baddh tula lu. TCL-bi kiu 

if I more having-caused-io-weigh take. Thou-thyself why not 

jokb dindi, pbir jbikbigi.’ Buddbi 

having-weighed {art-)g^ving, ajterwards thou-wilt-r spent" The-old-woman 

kabindi, ‘le-ja, bbm, mai agaut-bicb Oh 

was-saying, ‘ take-away, brother, I the-futur e-life-in shall-take." Se 

kabinda, ‘agaut kibue dekba bai?’ Buddbi kabindi, 

{was-)saying, ‘ the-future-Ufe whom-by seen is ? " The-old-woman {icas-)saying, 

‘ mai dekb ai-ba.* ’* Ob kabinda, ‘ tS kikkar dekb 

‘ I having-seen come-am" Se {was-) saying, ‘ thou how having-seen 

ai^" Buddbi kabindi, ‘dbi jamai mere kol 

came ? " The-old-iooman {was-)saying, ‘ daughter son-in-law me near 

basde-tbe ; meri maib suni tbi ; unbsdi sui-bui 

Iwing-were ; my she-buffalo in-calf was; them-of one-i^Mch-had-oahed 

tbi; maine dhinu akbia, ‘‘ser gbeo de-de,* 

was; me the-daughter-to it-ioas-said, “seer ghee give; 
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jiddan mere dtidli ho-gia, tainu de-dugi ” 

whsn in-myi^house) milk {shall~)have-b6Conie, thee-to T~sJiall-giv6 
DMne glieo de-ditta. Ph.ir 6li mar-gai. Mai, kumaria 

The-^mghter-hy gkee was-given. Then she d%ed. I Sades 

gai ; otthe gai-hai dhine phar-lai ; kaha ki, “ mera 

went ; there the-gone dmghter-hy I-ims-seized ; it-was-said that, “ my 

ser gkeo udliara ditta-koiaj de-de.” Maine kaka, "mere kol 

seer ghee loan gwen, give'' Me-by it-wa$-said, ^‘me near 

ki kai ? Jamaink de-dkgi ; mere kol basda-kai.” DM 

what is? The-son-m-law-fo I-shall-gwe , me near Iwmg-he-is." The-danghter 

boll, “odka kuckk wasta nakT Jevka mai ditta-kai, 6k mera 
spoke, “ him-of any concern is-not What by~me given^is, that mine 
de-de.” Pkir ser bkar mas patt bickS mera lai-ke kkairka 

give " Then seer full flesh thigh from-in my taken-haviyg seizure 

ckkaddia. Dk dekk-lai, tokna ]iatt-bick saki dkida pMa-kua kai, 

was-l^t. This observe, cavity thigh-in real daughter-of made is 
Tu rS baddk-gkatt lai-ja, agant 

Thou cotton inoreasing-dimmishing (ie bargaining') taking-go, {in)-the-future-life 


lai-lugi.’ 

Dharvinu 

6h 

gal 

sun-ke 

gian 

a-gia ; 

ru 

I-shall-take.' The-rdbber-to 

this 

word 

heard-having knowledge 

came ; 

cotton 

litti 

nahi ; 

apne 

gharnu 

chaUa-gia. 

Ghar 

ja-ke 

jerha 

was-taken 

not ; 

his-own 

house-fo he-wenf-away. 

Some gone-having 

what 

mal 

lutia 

kasutia 


tha, 

bamna 

phakiranu 

punn 

kar 

property 

looted 

plundered 

was. 

Brahmans 

beggars-to 

charity 

doing 


ditta ; dkaryida kamm ckkadd-ditta. 
was-gwen; rdbber-of profession was-abandoned. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Tkere was a robber who came to this country. On Ms way home it came into kis 
head that he would buy some four or five rupees’ worth of cotton. So he turned back and 
entering a village saw an old woman sitting spinning. He asked her if she would sell Mm 
any cotton. She replied, ‘ brother, call that shopkeeper.’ So he brought the shopkeeper, 
and the old woman told the latter to weigh the cotton. Then said the robber, ‘ what if I 
have bribed this shopkeeper with four or five annas to give more than the proper weight? 
Why don’t you weigh it yourself? Otherwise you may be sorry for your bargain.’' 
The old woman said, ‘ I’ll got it from you in the next world.’ ‘Who,’ said' the robber, 

‘ has seen the next worlds’ ‘ I,’ said she, ‘ have both been there and have seen it.’ ‘ How 
was thatr’’ said he. She replied, * my daughter and my son-in-law used to live near me. 
My cow-buffalo was in calf and consequently gave no milk. They had a cow which 
had calved, and was therefore in milk, and so I asked her to lend me a seer of ghee, 
wMoh 1 ■would repay as §oon as. my cow gave milk. She lent it me. Shortly after thia 
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she died, and I paid a visit to Hades. There my daughter caught hold of me, and 
demanded back the seer of ghee "which I had borrowed. " Bless you,” said I, “I have 
nothing with me here. Your husband hves near my house, and I’ll pay him when I 
get hopie.” She replied, “ he has nothing to do with it. It was I who gave it you. Pay 
me back my own.” So I had to give her a seer of flesh out of my thigh before she 
would let me go. Look, here is the actual cavity from which she took it. You go on 
with your traffic and take your cotton. I’ll be paid in the next world.’ When the 
robber heard these words he was converted, and did not take the cotton. He went 
straight home, distributed all his ill-gotten wealth in charity to Brahmans and beggars, 
and gave up the profession of a robber; 
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The following specimen of PowMld comes from Umballa. It is given, as originally 
-written, in the Deva-nagari character. 


[ No. 9.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PAJ^JABr 

PowADHi Dialect. (Distbict Dmballa ) 

^ TTci^ I wq# # 

fti ^ ^ ^ l %T ^ 5Tff ^3^ I 

%T ^ ^ ^ ?T^ # erf W ¥^TT ’f^TT 

^ qrerf I €ti to ^ ^ iwr 

I i^rrfT wm ^tRtot i qie 

^ fw SIT I TO ^ qnc ^itfTOT # 

TOT ^ ^ ^qrr % % tTf % I ^^n%%^TT tot 

i i wffT ^TT^ ’^rq^t gfjTO q^fr^ w ^ wt t ^ 

% 1 ^ €lf ^q% % qf ^ TOE qrft ^ ^TfTO % I ^ ^ 

^ TO q% ^r?TO %| 8 ^’qT^f’f^^qrf TOf ^ 
qr %? qiTO % I i^rm qmf ^qir % €t fq^qr w 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

Powadhi Dialect. (Distkict Umballa.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ikk julaLedi addhi ratnS akkh. kliul-gai Apni julaiuin 

A loeaver-of half mght-at the-eyes opened. Hn-own weaver' s-wife-to 

keha ke, ‘ mainu dode inal-ke de ’ Timine 

if-was-said that, ‘me-to poppy-heads rubied-having gwe’ The-wife-hy 

keka ke, ‘ mai-te liun nahT uth Imnda ’ Jiilahene 

%t-was-sa%d that, ‘me-by now not rising {is-)heGom,ing.' The-ioeaver-hy 

ph.er keha, 'je liun tn mamS dode mal-ke devi, 

again it-ioas-said, ‘ if now thou me-to poppy-heads rubbed-having give, 

t5 mai tainn hapr hajar rapayedia char bati suuawa ’ 

then I thee-to thousand * thousand rupees-of four looi'ds cause-to-hear.' 

Julahine dode mal-ke ditte, or hukka 

The-weaver’ s-wife-by poppy-heads rubhed-hamng were-gwen, and hoohali 
bhar-ke ditta Julaha bat? sunawau laggia. Us 

filled-having was-given. The-weaver the-words to- cause- fo-hear began. That 


Tele 

shahrde 

badshahda putt 

gali-bichch janda-tha 

Julahedi 

at-time 

the-city-of 

hing-of son 


I'ane-in going-was 

The-weaver-of 

gaU 

sun-kar 

sochia 

ke, 

‘ isdiS gaU5 

sun-ke 

word 

heav'd-having 

it-was-thought 

that, 

‘ this-one-of words 

heard-haviuy 

jana 

hai, ke 

eh kehi^ 

galll 

sunanda-hai ’ 

Julahene 

to-be-gone is, that 

this-one what 

words 

causing-to-hear-is ’ 

The-weaver-by 


char galla sunaia. ‘1. Jehra admi apni mutiyar 

four words , were-caused-to-be-heard. ‘ 1 What man his-own full-grown 
timinh pe5ke chhadde, oh ahmak hai. Jo 

voife-to in-her-father' s-house abandons, he most-foolish is 2. Who 

apne-te barede nal yari lave, oh ahmak hai. 

himself-of-than greater-of with friendship brings, he most-foolish is. 

3 Jo bin puohhe pafiich bane, oh ahmak hai., 

S. Who without being- ashed arbitrator becomes, he most- foolish is. 

4. Jo ghar-ml hunde-sun.de lar bannh-ke na ture, 

4 Who house-in while-being the-edge-of-cloth bound-having not sets-oul, 

oh ahmak hai.’ Julaha bata suna-ke so-gia 

he most-foolish is.’ Tlfe-weaver the-woiAs cau^sed-to-hear-havmg went-to-sleep. 

VOt.,,IX, P.AET . 4 T 2 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A certain weaver awoke at midnight, and asked his wife to prepare a poppy-drink^ 
for him. She replied that it was out of the question for to think of getting up at that 
time of night. He said, ‘ if you’ll make me some poppy-drink. I’ll tell you four things, 
each worth a thousand rupees ’ So she got up and prepared the poppy -drink and gave 
it to him, and also filled his hookah for him. Then the weaver began to tell her the 
four things It chanced that just then the son of the king^ of that city was passing by 
in the lane near the weaver’s house He heard what the latter was saying, and thought 
to himself that he had better stop to hear what this valuable information was. This is 
what he heard The weaver began, ‘ Eirstly, the man who lets his grown up wife stay 
in her father’s house is a fool Secondly, the man who makes friends with a greater 
man than himseK is a fool Thirdly, the man who becomes an arbitrator without being 
asked is a fool. Fourthly, the man who sets out on a journey without first tying some 
money in the edge of his cloth is a fool ’ Having said this the weaver went to sleep 


1 


^ Ik IS made by lubbing poppy-heads m water 

fifT '"'T '' tie tiouble to heten to 

what sach a «ian eays, and is rewalded by the exceedingly kite lemaks which the lattoi convey, to hi, wife 
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PowADHl Dialect. (Thana Kaeamgaeb:, State PatiaiiA.) 

Lij ^ Jj^r ]d j] 

ulb-Uj ‘L- '^jy^ 

y> y yi ^ uy 

Ulb-Uj - l_ |c>ib Jy^ ^ i^yy ^ 

i^^yy ~ ^ Iby^i Jbi^ <LyJbd *^1 - ^ Ib>y 

ch^ V^. by'^ ~ ^yf (jJbi^j-A. Jb^j^ &Aa^- j> 

- ^ JOjy> l|X) ^ l^b> L- ^ '-^ vAL< ^ Jt>jJ 

^ ^ jy ^ Ib-iby' ]jy 

^ Uy UjbUj yyj J-* ^ JbXI U/v^ ^ |ty 

u> 

jby i=:?J Jby.^ JbOj} 

JL ^ ^^y^^ ^yy ~ ^ ^^b, ^]yy4 - A. 

jLj jJjJ jli b^ cr|4^ Jb^U^ 

^ ^ U'^'^ Ly ^^LiLwoL (Aj ^ Jby« 
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Central Group. 


PANJABI. 

PowSDHi Dialect. (Thana Kakamg-arh, State PatiaiiA.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Dekho, khabbe batth nal munna dab rakkMa-hai, sa^je 

See, left hand %o^ih plough-handle pressing 'kept-is, right 

batth vich purani hai Samne darakhtde heth huqqa ar panida 

hand in ox-whip is. In-front a-tree-qf beneath hookah and water-of 

gbara pia-bai. Dtthe-bi ikk munda baitba bai Kirsan 

jar put-down-is Here-also a child seated is The-cultwator 

bicbara tbori-ji rat-te tittbia-bai Hal aur bbalda-nn 

the-poor-man a-little-very night-from. arisen-is Plough and oxen 

le-ke, tarke-tarke kbet-^iar an pabucbia-bai. Jad sura] 

taken-having, very-early the-field-on hamng-come arrived-he-is When the-sim 
sir-par aunda-bai, t5 gbar-ivali rotti liaundl-bai Eb bal 

the-head-on coming-is, then the-house-mistress bread brimying-is Se the-plouqh 
kbol-dinda-bai. Bbalda-nS cbara paunda-bai. Ap batth niub 

loosening -IS, The-oxen-to fodder causing-to-fall-he-is Simself hand mouth 

dbo-ke tbapda bonda-hai. Dotti kbanda-bai. Huqqa pinda-bai 

washed-having cool becoming -he-is Bread eating-he-is. Hookah drinking -he-is. 

Bbalda-nS pani plonda-bai Pai-ke thora-jeha chir arain 

The-oxen-to water causing-to-drink-he-is Fallen-hamng a-httle-verg time rest 
bnda-bai. Grbar-wali sag-sug le-ke cbali jandi-bai. 

taking-he-is The-house-mistress vegetables- etc. taken-having gone gomg-is. 

Kamm bubta bonda-bai. Ta bicbara isi dbande-vicbcb dm 

Work much becoming-is. Hither the- poor -fellow this oceupation-in the-duy 

pura kar-dinda-bai. Nabf-ta bor kamm-kar karda-bai. Jad sttraj 

full making-is Otherwise other business dovng-he-is. When the-sun 

chbipan lagdg-bai. ta bal aur bbaldl-nb le-ke gbar aunda-bai. 

to-be-hidden begmning-is, then plough and oxen taken-having house coming-he-is. 
Su’-par obara-di gatbri baunda-bai. BbaldS-de ‘ age cbara 
Head-on fodder-of bundle brmging-he-is. Oxen-of in-front fodder 

pannda-bai. G-bar-wali dbar kaddhdi-bai. Botti pakondi-bai 

causing-to-fall-he-is. The-house-mistress milk drawing-is. Bread coohing-she-is, 

Eb kbiisi-kbusi bal-bacbcba-vicbcb bai&-ke kbanda-bai. Pbir ebe jebe 

He happy-happy children' among sat-havmg eating-is. Again he such 
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suwad nal 

oomfort with 

cKhija-par bhi 
heds-on even 


pair pasar-ke 

feet extended-having 
naaib nabT. 

fortune is-not 


sonda-bai, 

sleepmg-is, 


ik badsbaba-nu pbuUa-di 
as kings-to fioioers-of 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

See bow be goes along carrying bis plougb-bandle under bis left arm, with bis 
ox- whip in bis rigbt band. He bas set down, at tbe foot of a tree, bis bookab and a 
water-]ar, and bis little boy is seated beside tbem. Tbe poor cultivator has risen from 
bis bed while there is stiU. a little of tbe night left, and with bis plough and oxen reaches 
his field at dawn. At midday, when tbe sun is over his bead, bis wife brings him bis 
food. He unyokes his plough and throws some fodder before bis oxen As for himself, 
be washes bis hands and bis mouth to make himself cool, and takes bis meal. Then be 
waters bis oxen, and after that takes a very little rest. His wife gathers wild herbs for 
spinach and takes them home, but be bas still much work to do He keeps on at the 
same business of ploughing till evening, or else he betakes himseM to some other occupa- 
tion. 'When the sun begins to set he takes his plough and bis oxen borne, carrying on 
bis bead a bundle of fodder which be has cut Then he throws some of the fodder before 
the oxen, while bis wife milks the cows. Then she cooks the evening meal, and be sits 
down to eat it happily surrounded by his children. Then he stretches out his legs and 
goes to sleep with more pleasure than ever was tbe lot of kings upon their beds of 
flowers. 
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The Musalman tribes, which are said to hare come from the west, and who are no^ 
settled in the Ghaggar Talley in the district of Hissar, are known as Fachliada, or westerners, 
and also as Rath, or the ruthless ones As then second name indicates, they are a turbu- 
lent lot Their language is known as Pachhadi or Rathi. A similar language is spoken 
in the Ghaggar Talley in the Ktdaran fhana of the Jind state. Here it is called Jand or 
Nadi. Naili is probably the same as nail, which is the local name of the Ghaggar TaUey. 
I do not know the origin of the name Jand, unless it refers to the jand bush which is a 
Tery prominent object in this wild tract 

Under whateTer name it is called, Pachhadi, Eathi, Jand, or Haili, it is the same 
form of speech, *.e., Powadhi Pahjabi, strongly mixed with the Bangaru dialect of 'Western 
Hin^ spoken immediately to its east. The pronunciation is fond of nasal sounds. Here 
and there we meet a form borrowed from the Malwai Pahjabi spoken immediately to the 
west. 

The number of speakers reported is — 

Hissar (Eathi) ... ..... . 36,490 

Jind (Jand) . .... . . . 2,500 

r 38,990 

I giTe three specunens of this dialect, viz., a portion of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son and a folktale from Hissar, and another folktale from Jind These show sufficiently 
the mixed character of the dialect. As might be expected, the Jind specimen has more 
Western Hindi in it than the others 

It is unnecessary to discuss this mixed form of speech at any length. It is sufficient 
to note that the genitiTe is sometimes formed by addmg M, and sometimes by adding da 
The oblique form (or locatiTe) of the genitiTe mere, is used to mean ‘to me so jat-lce,' 
to a Jat. The sign of the datiTe is nUL or ne. Sometimes we haTe the Bangaru sa, I 
am ; sai, he is. The termination gl is used in the present as weU as in the future. Thus, 
aegi, she comes ; the Malwai future I will go, occurs. The past participle of 
ghallm, to send, is ghatta, not ghallid. 

Note the nasal pronunciation of chahada, wishing , auda, coming ; ja,B% I will go, 
and the substitution of a dental dh for a cerebral dli or rh in ladlie, for iarhe (specimen 
II). 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

Bath! Piaxbot. (Bisteiot, Hissab.) 

Specimen I. 

^ ^ ^ ^ I €rfT 

^rrai w ^ ^ ^ ^ 

♦ Cs^ Ov^ • 

I ^ TIM TfT I 

^ ^RTTlf WJJ TTM ^ I TfTTT TjNrf 

^ ^ ^ XWl \ ^TT^f^lTT ^TM I p TIT^ W I 
^ Rk«?:TC TTMT ^ 'TOT I ^ TO% #<T- 

^ S« ^ I 

5 lf ftin% 1 ^ ^hk T # % ^ firaf ^ ^ ' 3 TI% 

srra^ MT I fira 1 "^ ii 


t 


i 

t 


4 tr 


TOt IX, PJU'l I, 
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Central Group- 

PANJABI. 

KIthi Dialect. (Disteiot, Hissar.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ik 

admi-te 

doy putr 

san 

Dnhachu 

lora 

putrne 

One 

man-to 

two sons 

were. 

Them-from-in the- 

-younger 

son-by 

apde 

pewnS 

akhya, 

‘ kera 

mal m^nS 

aucla-nai 

nj ru 

m§nu 

Ms-own father-to 

it-was-said. 

‘ whatever 

property me-to 

arrivmg-ijB 

me-to 


de ’ Pewne inal lore putrnu band 

^ive' The-father-hy tlie~propeHy the-younger son-to hming-dimded 

ditta. Thore diya magru sara mal ikattlia Icarte 

icas-given. A-few days after the-iohole property together in-making 

par-des jSda-raba Utbl bad-khoi wa bliere 

,a- foreign-country govng-remained. There xoieked-habits and had 

kama-vich. sara raal gawa-ditta. Sara mal 

doings-in all the-property was~squandered-away All the-property 
gawa-betlia-ke kuohb na raha. Ds d§s-vicb bnra 

wasled-coinpletelij-heen-having anything not remained. That country-m a-bad 

kal paya. Wuh bukb maran laga. Pher us desde 

famine fell Se hungry to-die began. Then that country-of 

sirdar-kolo gola ja lagya. TJs sirdarne 

a-great-man-near servant have-gone he-hecame-attached. That great-man-by 

apde khetrade-Ticli siu’ida cklieru kar-ditta. Eleye wuh chhil 

Mmself-of fields-of-in pigs-of swineherd ivas-made. Which those husks 

sdr khade wuh ohhil bhi usnu na thiyaye. Wuh chShSda-si 

ihe-pigs ate those husks even him-to not were-got. He xvishing-was 

ke 'yah chhil mlnh thiya- 3 %, to usde-nal dhid 

that 'these husks me-to {if-)they-be-found, then those-of-ivith belly 

bhar-lewl.’ Wuh chhil bhi usnS koi uabi dgda-si. " 

1-tnigJit-fill.’ Those husks even him-to any-one not ^ gwing-was. 
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pa:njabl 


RIthi Biaiect. 


(District, Hissae.) 


Specimen II. 

iTii ^ ^ i ^ mz ^ 5rT^ 

^ ^ fPT ft I f%T ^ I ^z ^ I 

It 1 f%% 1^1 ?rr f^T %Tft TO I ^ wz 
TT^T Tf ftft JM ^ TTTTt ^ ft TtW ^ fe- ^ 

TO I ^'f % WR t I TRf mz xT^ ^f ft ?T?rr I to ^ 
TO I ftft ^ XTTt TO TO I ft ftf^-ft^T '^Tcft XTlt 1 

^ ftft TO 'm ft ft #t^ I ^ mZ TO XR^tT 

xn' TO TO f ft in^ft ^ ftt TOift, ftf^-ft»r ?rr ^ 
ft Xfl% ^ TflTO fprT f f' ff €tl TOt I ^ 

xR^trl ^ cff TO ^ ^ €Nt, f crt f ^ f f ijT I ft 

♦ 1 Cv^ 

TO TO xr^tI t tot I ft XR^ W TOft x?^ % 

TO^ t ^ I TOf ftffft f to! TO ^ I grr^ 

% ^xfro TOT' TO ^ S f%t 1^ |TOr i 

TRt XT% ’?rT^XTT I TO ft TOT TO ft Xfi^ f ^f ( 

^ TO ftft % ^ % I TO ftft fff ’qR ^ I TO 

ftT[ft ft^ ffr ^ irfff 1 TO ’Wt ft^ ft xfrt ^ I 

Ttfrff TOft TO ?IT XFR TO ^ ft toIto ^ TOT ft^ I 

♦ C\ * 

TO TOft f TO ft % mz f t XF^ I ^?Tf f TO TO ^ 
TOT ffr TO ft ?ITO ^nt^lT I TOt ftf ^ TTO I TO TOft 

ft^ W ^rqro TO TOT 'mz i W ft ’^nft f i to ^ 

TOff^ff TO TO XR^tro % TOT H 

©s • 


rot. IX, tABT I. 


^ tl 4 ' 
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[No. 12.] 

1NDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


UlTHi Dialect. 


(District, Hissar ) 


Specimen II. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

jat-ke ek-jatani tlii. Jat ]acl kliet-nil bag-] 5 da 


liR jat-Jce eJc-]atani iJii. dat ]acl Rliet-nie bag-]ada to 

One Jat-qf one-Jdtanl was. The-Jdt lolien the-field-in mecl-to-go then 

paohbe-te moban-bbog cburma kar-ke kbadi, aur sajbnai 

after-from mbhan-lhog churmd made-hamng sJie-used-to-eat, and the-evemng-in . 

jat jad ada jatani jatnai kabadi, ‘mai to 

the-Jdt token he-used-to-conie the-Idtam fhe-Jdt-to used-to-say, ‘J eerily 
marSgi, mere to rog bo-gaya ; sir dukbe , 

^hall-die, to-me verily sickness has-become; head aches, 

waidnai ya syanenai dikba, 

phystcian-fo or loise-man-to show, 

3at man-mg soebi, 


pair pbute ; kise 
the-feet burst; some 
kara ’ Jad 


pet 

stomach 


' is-ka 


dukbe , 
aches , 
opari-piicbbci 
spells-incantations 
mas aar 


get-madei When {by-)the-Jdt mtnd-in it-ioas-thought, ‘her-of flesh and 


gulla to 

roj 

badbe. 

aur 

yib kabe, 

“ mere 

rog 

lag-gaya.” 

loties venly 

daily 

increase. 

and 

she says, 

“ to-me 

illness 

attached-went ” 

Tub keb 

ban 

sai^ * 

Ek 

dm jat 


pars-mi 

so-gaya. 

This what 

manner 

is?' 

One 

day the-Jdt 

common-restirng-place-in slept. 

kbet 

na 

gaya. 

Tbori 

bar paebbe 

gbara 

gaya , to 

the-iield{-to) 

not 

went. 

Shotd 

time after in-the-house 

went ; and 

jatani 

moban-bbog kardi 

pai. 

Jad 

jatnai 

soebi, 

t he- Jdtanl 

mbhan-bhog preparing 

was- found 

Then 

the-Jdt-by 

it-was-thought. 

‘is-ka ilaj 

bandhe 

to 

tbik 

lage.’ 

Jad 

3at ek 


'her-of remedy {if~)U-ts-done then right ^t-may-becomei Then the-Jdt one 


pbakir 
fakir 

moban-bbog ya cbnrma 


pa 

near 


gaya, 

went, 


jatani 

Jdtanl 

jad 


masti-boi aegi ; 
wanton-become becomes ; 

sajbnai kbet-te 


aur kaba, ‘ meri ^ 

and said, ‘ my 

to kbaye, anr 

mdhan-bhbg or chvrmd lerily she-eats, and when the- evening-in the-feld-from 

mai ab, mere jinai kalab banave.’ Jad pbakirnai kabi, 

I erne, my mind-to trouble she-makes’ Then fakif-by U-was-said, 

‘Tan ebar Snt-ki knkayi E-a, mai tan-nai mantr-ke de-d%a.’ 

"^Thon four thread-of bundles bring, I thee-to charmed-having will-give.' 
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To 

jat char 

kukari 

phakirnai 

de-aya ; 

Then 

the- J at four 

btmdles-of -thread 

the-faklr-to 

gave; 

wai 

kukari 

parh-ke 

jatnai 

de-di 


to 

then 


those biindles-of -thread enchanted-having the-Jat-to they-icere-gwen 


piiakir 

the-faMr 

Jatne 

The-Jdt-hy 


suphe-ke 

charo 

no no 

komo-me 

charo 

kukari 

dhar-di. 


Jat 

room-of 

fottr 

corners- in 

four bundles-of-thread 

were-placed. 

The-Jdt 

kukari 

dhar-ke 

bahir chala-gaya, aur 

kah-gaya. 

‘mai 

kise 

tlie-hundles-of-thread placed-having out 

loent, atid 

said, 

‘I 

some 

waid-ne 

bulan ]asu. 

rat-pare 

ahga.’ 

Jat 


to 

physician-to 

to-call tcnll-go. 

at-mghtfall I-wzll-come.’ The-Jdt 

indeed 

chala-gaya. 

to 

jatani 

pachhe-te 

suphe-me 

bari. 

Jad 

ek 

went-away. 

then 

the-Jdtanl 

afterwards 

room-into 

entered 

Then 

one 

kukari 


boli ki. 

‘ ai-he ? ’ 

Jad 

dusri 

boli 

ki, 

bundle-of -thread 

spoke that. 

‘ she-come-is 

? ’ Then the-second spoke 

that, 


‘ an cle ’ Jad tisri 

^ to-come alloio’ Then the-third 
cliaxitM bull, ‘ dare, to 

fourth spoke, ‘ %f-she-fears, then 
jatani char ya p5ch bar 
the-Jdtmil four or five times 
ise tara boll. Jad 

m-this-very manner sj)oke Then 


boll ki, ‘dari nahz? ’ Jad 

spoke that, ‘feared-she not? ’ Then 

khaye kyo^ ’ Ise tariya 

she-eats tohy ? ’ In-these-very manners 


bari, 

entered, 

jatani 

the-Jdtanl 


to kukariya 

and the-hundles-of -thread 


bhai-bhank 

terrified 


ho-ke 

hecome-having 


khat-me 

dhai-pari. 

Itne-me jat 

a-gaya, 

aur 

kaha 

ki. 

the-bedstead-m 

fell-down Mean-while the-Jdt 

came. 

and 

said 

that. 

' waid to 

tarke 

ayega ; aj 

koi 

nahi 

Sda.’ 

'physician indeed at-dawn will-come, to-day 

any -one 

not 

{iS')coming ’ 

Jad jatani 

boli, ‘ tai. 

naputa, yah 

bala 

kMhj 

mai 

to 

Then the-Jdta/nl 

said, ' thou. 

childless-one, this 

evil turn-out , 

J 

indeed 


su,’ 


achhi 
well am. 
phakrmai 


Jad 

Then 

de 


jat 

the-Jat 


charo kukariya 

the-four lundles-of-thread 


kadh-kar 
taken- out-hamn g 


the-faklr-to having-given came. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING, 

There were once upon a time a Jat and his wife. As soon as he had gone to the 
field and was safe out of the house, his wife used to make mdhan-hhdgs and churmds^ and 
eat them all herself. Then when he came home in the cyening, she used to cry out, ^ I ’m 
dying I’m sick. IVIy head aches. My stomach aches. My Ceet are bursting Send for 
a doctor or for some wise man who will charm me well again.’ I'he J at thought to himself 
that this was a queer business. ‘ What’s the matter with her ^ She’s getting fatter eyery 


^ These ate two kind'; of sweetmeats. 
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day, and slie says she’s sick ' ’ So one day he did not go to his field, but lay down and had 
a snooze in the Tillage rest-house. After a little while he went home, and found his wife 
making mohm-bhogs. Then he thought to himseH, ‘ I must cute her of this, and she’ll 
soon be all right.’ So he went to a holy-man and laid the case before him. ‘ My wife,’ 
said he, ‘ is turning wanton. She eats moJian-bhogs and churmds, and then, when I come 
home from my field in the evening, she troubles my life ’ The holy -man told him to 
bring him four reels of thread, and he would put a spell upon them So the Jat brought 
the four reels of thread to the holy-man, who charmed them, and gave them^back to him. 
Then the Jat took the reels home and put one in each of the four corners of the room. 
Then he told his ivife that he was going out to look for a doctor, and would be back by 
nightfall 

As soon as he was out of the way, the wife went into the room to make some more 
mdhan-ihbgs Then the reels of thread began to speak. The first said, ‘ has she come ^ 
The second said, ‘ let her come ’ The third said, ‘ isn’t she afraid P ’ The f oiu-th said,- 
‘ if she is afraid, why does she eat P ’ The woman came into the room foiu or five tmies, 
and this happened on each occasion At last she became terrified out of her wits, and feU 
down on her bed in a faint. Meanwhile the Jat came home, and said, ‘the doctor’s 
coming in the morning I couldn’t get any one to come to-day.’ She replied, ‘for 
Heaven’s sake, 0 Childless One, Hum this devihy out of the house I am quite well 
now ’ So the Jat took out the four reels, and, after giving them back to the holy-man, 
returned home. 
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feSf giR o?T fg? fgcjig 5 s^gif | gi^qi >»)gSo?»gi# Sf^T, 

?^7giT ^rfg 

;5?g^T «i ^gtifHT I fes gfegg sg sO BH^g yfrPs 5?gs 

gT sig ^ §^5 f^wgs gi^ifgs? gf^gT iM cfig gl gfg 
gt fls gjst gisl f's" ijfgsr gfggg sg^ A' 
ag ^’fg ggRo(25 g | vi(^:(T t ig 1 >}r>:jT 

g» -ggTs^ sgt ^ tg ^ sit 1 fgci^g s trg ^g with g^g- 

^ ^^fg tR5 ^PRgi^i fgs riN* ^ c?g glvM^ 0 ggi fas 

f€E ^’fg f^Ffl ggT y'^t 1 ^ s^g] w ^25^^ 1 ^ifg 

Rg»S 3feRTgt ^ V|TH ggi 5(g^T | gf^gg ^g ^gT ggs ^ 155 ! 

^Rg'^ Rg^' >#g gns^i ^^fg rrzs ggg gsf^iwT ysH 

^ g^ § gfg Rig' 1 f s- scgi gr 1 tis stgr igi igi i 
^'s ocgi \4i# 5 ^ Rgife Mifgi ysRi fggi ^31 3gT sfaiwi gfife § 
uig w I gi3| ^fggg ^g rr gi^ f^g w sgtv«f 1 ^,fg 

tf g^ I 33^ f oig^ 2?sgit ^gws? rrsi sgT 1 yg 
^ Ro?« Rifg Rgife wfti gisl 1 f yfevHi 1 giR w 
igi g I vHgR?5l>«is o(g tgji 1 OT s^g gf gfegg nfg 

^25ii g I yiH >wi Paiv^Ti uifw yg Ho?Tg| 

gig I gigs Rifa R^g ri^m gfggg Riftj^ Rs^ig giftj 

g55iB ^gs Tsfmp 1 gf^g RrfgoO t'giat gg gi^ igs w% 
o^vgi gigt t"gi3i§t g^ g^ vwg scgs zsfgiw >igi 312 §rt 0(3 f^T 1 
Rggf gs >mis i Mte iggi %» sr’ sg ^ ggi sigg 
gfasg R‘fg^ ^gi g’gfevHi >5g uig Rifg gfg>HT 1 ^ifg §^a s jqgffe 
Rifg gz5i P3iw I Rg igg niig gfggg ^ ojg^ 25^(11 ygri 


r 
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I sas 5 tis f ‘aiH't # 

a^, w 3 siaa^ a* 0 aa 1 fyft ^sca §^ 

w^i qO !5^ Ho(« ^ afew vSg fo? fS3^ 

atevH^a'!^ af\iw 11 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

cKhora biyah na karawe. Haja 

son mamage not causes-to-maJce, The-Itdjd 

lagia, ‘ inn samjbao, biyah 

began, ^lum-to mahe-understand, marriage 
Aihl-karanS tiwiadia tasrirl jis-jaga wahi 


Ik raje-ka 

One Mdjd-of 

aihl-karaan kahan 

the-offic^als-to to-say 

karawe ’ 

he-may-came-to-make.^ 
lafighia-karda 
used-to-pass-through were-brought{-and) -put. 
Jati-ki tasvir pasind kar-ke 

a-Jdt-of picture approved made-having 


The-officials-by 

la-di5. 


biyahan 

to-marry 

gail 

with{-him) 

dekh 

having -seen 

akkhs 
eyes 

bahana 


charh-gae. 

they-started, 

chali-gai. 

went. 

- ^ > 
awa. 

may-come.’ 

bannh-ke 
tied-having 
kar-ke 


Ikk bhathiyari 
One inn-girl 


women-of pictw'es lohat-place he 

Ik Bachittar Eaur, dhi 
One Bachittar Kaur, daughter 

wahinB ‘ ha ’ kar-li. DnnH 

hvn-by ‘ yes ’ xoas-made Sim-to 

chhoredi yar thi, wahi bhi 

the-boy-of beloved loas, she too 

Dnni kahia, ‘ pahiln Bachittar kaurnS mai 
Ker'-by it-was-said, ‘first Bachittar Kanr-to I 
Dekh-ke kah-dia, ‘ wahi bad sakal hai, tn 
Seen-having if-was-said, ‘ she bad shaped 

phere laT.’ Dnng akkha 

circumambulation take’ Sim-by eyes 

patti bannh-ke phere 


pretence made-having 
Biyah-ke jad 
Married-having when 

pas gai. Ohhorene 
near went. The-boy-by 

pad ranh.’ Tin 

lying remain} Three 

rahi. Unne 


{a-)bandage 


apne 

their-own 


ghar 


tied-having 

9/05 

house {they-)came, 
akkha bannh-ke kah-dia, 
eyes tied-having it-was-said, 

din wahi isi tarS 

days she {in-)this manner 

dalil 


is, thou 
dukhdiada 
Sore-qf 
le-lie 

cwcmnambulation was-taken. 
ratnh wahi uske 
mght-at she him-of 
‘psdii 

‘ af-the-foot-endhf-the-bed 

padil paidi 

at-the-foot-end lying 


kari, ‘ akkha khulawS.’ 

remained. Ser-by consideration was-made, ‘ eyes I-should-cause-to-be-opened.* 

Wahi roj sarae-mai bhathiyari-ke pas raha-karda. Bachittar Kaur 

He every-day^ the-inn-in the-im-girl-of near used-to-live. Bachittar Kaur 

dahT beohan-wali Gi-tijjri ban-ke us sarai-mShi gai. 

curds seller Gujri (cowherdess) become-having that inn-m went^ 

4 X 


vox.. IX, PART I. 
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Wahi sakal dekli-ke bakut tarpbia. 

He face seen-having much was-agttated 

rakkhe, tu rabi-jai ? ’ Unne 

keep{-fhee), thou wouldst-Uve?"' Her-hy 
kaha, ‘ tera dera kittba ? ’ 

it-ioas-said, ‘ thy staying-place where{-i8) ? ’ 

sarai-mabi.’ WaM pucKhda pbira, pata 

mn-in ’ He ashing wandered, trace 

E6-pitt-ke gbar-ma an-bara. 

W ept-heaten-liimself -having the-house-in coming-entered 


Pucbhan lagia, 
To-ash he-began, 
kaba, ‘ ba ’ 

it-was-said, ‘ yes ’ 

Unne kaba, 
Sy-her it-ioas-said, 

nabl 
not 

Batnn 
Night-to 


‘ jo koi 
‘ if anyone 

Obborene 
The-boy-by 
‘pIdT-ki 
' foot-end-of 
lagia. 
was-foimd. 
Bacbittar 
Baohittar 


Elaur jad 

gab 

pbir akkba 

bannb-laia. 

Wabi 

ro ^ ,rv 

paclia 

pai 

Kaur when 

went. 

again eyes 

we re-tied 

She 

the-foot-end 

lying 

rabi. 

Tarke 

uttb-ke 

kaban 

lagi, 

‘ aibmak 

tba. 

remained 

At-dawn 

got-up-having 

to-say 

slie-began. 

‘fool 

he-was, 

samjba 

nabl.’ 

Gbore-par 

cbarb-ke 

admi-ki 

sakal-mabi 

wabi 

lie-understood 

not ’ 

A-horse-on mounted-having 

a-man-of 

form-in 

she 

sarSi-niabi 

pbir gai. Onbe 

pucbbia 

‘ure 

Baje-ka 

cbbora 

the-inn-in again went. By-her 

it-was-ashed 

‘ here the-Bdjd-of 

son 


bai ^ ’ Ardaliane 

IS ? ’ Orderlies-by 

Bacbittar-Sabi bnlaTe 
Bachittar-Sdhi calling 


kab-dia, 
it-was-said, 

bai ’ Wabi 
' He 


‘ baiga.’ 

‘ he-is.’ 

ns-ke 
her-of 


Unne 
Her-by 
pas 
near 


kaba, 

it-was-said, 

^Boe 
came- Both 


a-gia. 


‘ kab-deo 
‘ tell{-him) 
gboriE-par 
horses-on 
sakar 


cbarb-ke sakarnu cbale-gae. Daban-mabi ja-ke 

mounted-having hunting-for went-forth. Forest-m gone-having hunted-animal 
maria Bacbittar- Sabine sakar pakaria Wabi balal 

was-hilled Bacbittar- Sdhi-by a-hunted-animal was-caught. He slaughtering 


karan lagia. 
to-do began. 
bicbcbS kapra 


in-from 

cloth having-torn 

'mera 

kaleja kat-gia.’ 

‘my 

heart was-cut.’ 

gbora 

bba3a-kar 

horse 

caused-to-run-having 


Bacbittar-Sabi-ki ugli baddb-gai. Obborene apne 
Baohittar-8dhi-of finger cut-was. The-boy-by Ms-own 

pbar-ke ugli bannb-dai, aur k aba.n 

the-finger bm'ding-was-given, and to-say 

Doe sabarnn cbale-ae. Pabila 


Bacbittar Sabine 
Baohittar Sdhi-by 

Wabi udik-ke 
He waited-having 

ae, Bacbittar 
he-oame^ Bacbittar 


gbora 

the-horse 

sar5i-mabi 


Both the-cvty-to 

dekh-ke iinnH 
seen-having hvm-to 

daballia, 

ims-made-to-run, 
cbala-gia. 


came. 


sapbe 
turban 

lagia, 

he-began, 

cbboreda 

the-boy-of 

kar-ke 


At-first 
kbara 

standing- still made-having 

aur gbar-mibi an-baria. 
and the-house-in entered. 

Sanjbno jad gbar 


the-im-in having-gone-went. Fvemng-at when the-house 
Kanr kaban lagi, ‘ kittbe pawi ? ’ UnnI 

Him-by 


Kam to-say began, ‘where ihould-I-Ue ? ‘ 
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kaha, ‘padia.’ BacMttar Kaurne kaliia, ‘ai dusman, 

it-was-smd, ‘ at-the-foot-end ’ JBachittar JLaur-by tt-ioas-said, ‘ 0 enemy, 
jad meri ugli baddlii-thi tera kalja baddba-tha, ab tu kalita-bai 

cut-was thy heart cnt-was, now thon saying-art 

pai rabo ’ Usi wakat unne patti 

lying remain’ At-that-very time 
Sakal-ko dekbtai roia 

The-form-to on-seeing-even he-icept 

bbatbiarine dboke-mabi I’akkbia ’ 
the-inn-girl-by deeention-in it-was-kept ’ 


when my finger 
mainn pSdiS 


me-to at-foot-end 

akkba-ki kbol-lai. 
eyes-of icas-opened. 

‘ itne-dm mainu 
‘ so-many-days me-to 


hvm-hy bandage 

aiu’ kabii ki, 
(md said that, 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a king whose son would not marry. So be told bis 
ministers to make the prince marry. They bung pictures of yarious young women on the 
wall of a place by which the prince used to pass, and he agreed to marry the original of 
one of the pictures, namely, a Jat girl named Bachittar Kaur So they all set out for 
the marriage Now he was entangled with a low wench of the tWn inn, and she 
accompanied him on his journey to his wedding. She advised him to let her first go and 
see Bachittar Kaur, and then she would come back and describe her to him He sent 
her, and when she returned she said, ‘she’s horribly ugly. I’d advise you to bandage 
your eyes when you are walking round the wedding altar with her.’ So the prince 
pretended that his eyes were sore, and kept them tight bandaged during the wedding 
ceremony After the marriage rites had been duly performed they returned home, and 
at nightfall his bride was brought to him. The boy had his eyes tight bandaged, and 
told her to lie down at the foot of the bed and stay there This thing went on for three 
days, and then she said to herself that she must get his eyes unbandaged someway or 
other As for the prince he used to go to the inn each day to visit his trollop. So 
Bachittar Kaur disguised herself as a Gujar tyre-seller and went to the inn. As soon as 
the prince saw her face he fell desperately in love with her, and asked her if she was 
willing to live with anyone as his kept woman ‘ Yes,’ said she. So the prince asked 
her where she lived. ‘ At the Boot-of-the-Bed Hotel,’ said she and went away. So the 
prince wandered about the town asking for the Boot-of-the-Bed Hotel, but no one could 
tell him where it was, and he returhed home weeping and beating his breast. At night 
he tied up his eyes as usual, and Bachittar Kaur came and lay at the foot of the bed. 
At dawn she said to herself, ‘ Well he is a fool, not to understand.’ Then she dressed 
herself like a man and mounted a horse and rode off to the inn. She asked if the king’s 
son was there. The orderlies told her he was ‘ Then tell him,’ said she, ‘ that Bachittar 
Shah wants to see him.’ So the prince came out, and they both rode off on their horses 
to hunt. In the forest Bachittar Shah captured a deer, and got down to kill it in the 
orthodox manner. As she did so she out her finger, and the prince tore a piece of cloth 
off his turban and tied up the wound As he did so he said, ‘ it is not your finger, but 
my heart, that is really cut ’ Then they returned to the city. When the prince began 
to go on alhead, she made him stop. Then she galloped her own horse and g(||^home 

V(A IX, PAIIX I. 

J 
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'safely without being observed. He waited for bis comrade to return, but as she did mot, 
he went to the town inn to console himself there. When he came home in the evening 
Bachittar Kaur asked him where she was to lie, ‘ At the foot of the bed,’ said he. 
Then she cried out, ‘ 0 mine enemy, when my finger was cut, your heart was cut ; and 
now you tell me to he at the foot of the bed.’ Then the prince tore the bandage from 
offi his eyes, and when he saw her beauty he wept and cried, ' Ah, for so many days hath 
that inn-wench deceived me.’ 
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MALWAT. 

The Malwa is the name of the old settled dry country of the Sikh Jatts to the casi 
of the river Sutle] It includes the whole of the British district of Perozepore, and the 
greater part of Ludhiana. It also includes the states of Paridkot and Maler-Kotla, and 
parts of the states of Patiala, Nabha, and Jind Moreover, we must further include 
the Ohirak TahsU of the state of Kalsia^ which lies in the Perozepore district In 
Ludhiana, to the north of the Malwa, the rich country on the south side of the Sutlej, 
in which sugar-cane grows, is known as the Powadh. The Powadh, as we have already 
seen, extends further to the south-east, and occupies part of Umhalla, and the east of 
the Phulkian states “We may say that the western boundary of the Malwa is the Sutlej. 
Its northern is the Powadh country of Ludhiana, and (in Perozepore) again the Sutlej. 
Its eastern boundary may be roughly taken as the 76th degree of East Longitude, east of 
which Powadhi Panjabi is spoken. 

South of the Malwa, in the south of the district of Perozepore, and in the Sirsa 
TahsU of Hissar, lies the R5hi or Jangal. This is the great dry tract between the 
valleys of the Ghaggar and of the Sutlej, which was to the Sikhs until lately what the 
prairie, or backwoods, or bush, was to the early colonists in America and Australia.^ 
Cultivation is extending into the Jangal from the Malwa, and 'as tracts become settled 
they become considered as part of the Malwa, so that the area of the Jangal is 
continually decreasing. South of the Jangal lies the B agri-speaking country of 
Bikaner. A mixture of Bagri and Panjabi, which I call Bhattiani, is spoken in the 
extreme south of Perozepore, and moreover, in that distiict, extends north along the 
left bank of the Sutlej under the name of Rathauri. 

The language of the Malwa and Jangal tracts is practically the same. It is called 
Malwai, ox^ the language of the Malwa, Jangah, or the language of the Jangal, and 
Jatki, because most of its speakers are Jatts. The use of the latter name should be 
avoided, so as to prevent confusion with the altogether different Jatki which is a form of 
Lahnd^. 

The number of speakers of Malwai, under its varying names, is estimated to be 


as follows: — 

Locality Number of speakers 

Perozepore 709,000 

Ludhiana . 640,000 

Faridkot .... 110,000 

Maler-Kotla 75,295 

Patiala . 334,500 

Nahha . 207,771 

Jind 44,021 

Kaleia 9^4,07 


Total . 2,130,064 


These figures are somewhat too large, as those for Ludhiana include the inhabitants 
-of the Powadh tract, which have not been separately estimated. The excess is not, 
however, of importance. 


^ See Sirsa Settlement Beport (1879-83)^ p 30 
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Malwai does not differ niaterially from, the standard Panjabi of the grammars. 
In fact, if we are to judge from the specimens, the standard form of the language is 
used everywhere (except in that cerebral n and I disappear as we go south), • and the 
irregtdar forms are not substituted but are employed at option. 

The principal peculiarity of Malwai is that, as we go south, a dental n and I are 
substitut.ed for a cerebral n and I respectively. Thus m Perozepore we have jana, not 
jdina, to go ; liun, not Jiun, now ; nal, not nail, with ; and hoi, not hdl, near The letters h 
and are freely interchangeable Thus, hekh, for vehh, see ; Uch or vieh, in. The last 
word also lUustrates another characteristic of Malwai, that the final consonant of a 
word is not doubled Thus, viGh, not vigIicJi, in (but vichchd, from in, in which the 
ch IS not final) ; ^h, not tick, one Sometimes even medial consonants are not doubled 
as in glialia (not ghalha), juH {not juttz), nachandi (not naclickandz), all from Peroze- 
pore It IS noteworthy that this non-doubling, with a short preceding vowel, is typical 
of the Pi^acha languages. When z falls between two vowels, it is, as elsewhere, often 
written y. Thus, ayd, for ma, came This is, however, little more than a point of 
spelling. between two vowels is often changed to Thus, hdmdga, for hdwdgd, 
I shall be. This also occurs in Powadhi 

In pronouns, dpU is used to mean ‘ we.’ This is borrowed from Rajasthani, but 
the meamng of the word is changed In Rajasthani and Gujarati, means’ only 
‘we, including the person addressed.’ Thus, to give an oft-quoted example, if you say 
to your cook, ‘ we shall dine at eight o’clock,’ you must not use apa, or you will invite 
yom cook to dine with you. 

In Malwai there does not seem to be any such restriction of meaning. Thus Mir 
Newton gives, as an example of its use, Mahce des-te dp^ de-lE, we have come from the 
Malwa region. 

Por the second person plural, note the form thbn^ to you, in the Nabha specimen 

In Perozepore, dwdd is regularly employed to mean ‘own,’ instead of the standard 
dpnd. Apnd, with the first a short and a dental n, is also commonly met with over the 
whole tract. 

In the other pronouns f is often substituted for s. Thus (Mr. Newton’s examples) 
ut (for m) vele, at that time ; it (for is) kar-ke, for this reason , late (for kise) xoal, 
in some direction ; kit (for kis) kamm, of what use, 

^ Kmhh or kmh is ‘ anything ’ Indeed clih seems to be often pronounced as / or 
sk in other words. 

In verbs the second person singular often loses its nasal and takes the Western 
Hindi form. Thus, JiaA, for km, thou art. 

Kkarbnd, to stand up, is contracted from kkard-kond. So also in Lahnda. 

Other borrowings from Western Hindi are 

(1) Tie oeoasional employment of the agent case for tie suijeot of an intramitme 
T«rb in the past tense Thus (heroaepore), chUfs putrne gii, Uterally. by the younger 
son it was gone, i.e. the younger son went. ^ ° 

J2) The occasional employment of U for the genitiye. Thus, sutf (for 

ivmii) mnUUi, a delay of seven days; gal-ks, the explanation of the thins 

As specimens of Malwai I give — 

m A version of a portion of the Parable of the Prodigal Son from Ludhiana. 
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(2) A conversation between two villagers from Ludhiana. 

(3) Another version of the Parable from Tahsll Muktsar in I’erozepore. 

(4) A folktale from Tahsll Pazilka, Ferozepore 

(6) A folktale from District Phnl in the Nabha state. 

(6) A short passage from Thana Gobindgadh in Patiala. 

The first five are in the Gurmukhi character, and the sixth in the Persian character. 

As the Ludhiana specimens possess some local peculiarities, I give them first, with 
a brief account of the points which specially apply to this locality. 

In Ludhiana, the village people are fond of adding u to words ending in a conso- 
nant. Thus, cMru, a space of time , malu, property , dhanu^ wealth ; hahlhu, how 
much^ parw, but ; Icuchh or kuchhu, anything, hidj or hiajUi interest; dudhu, milk. 
This also occurs in the Braj Bhakha dialect of Western Hindi. 

In spelling, 2 / IS sometimes substituted for i between two vowels, thus, hoy a, for 
hoid) became 

In the declension of nouns, viohch, in, becomes ch^, added directly to the noun as a 
termination. Thus, mulakch'b, in a country ; luGhchpanechi, in debauchery , Ichetachi, 
in fields Similarly, mohchd, from in, becomes chd. Thus, imhEGhd, from among 
them. 

The first two personal pronouns often take the forms hamd and timid in the oblique 
plural. Thus, hamdnE, to us , tumdnu, to you. These are still more common in the 
neighbouring Powadhi, where Pan]abi merges into Hindostani. There is a curious 
inversion of the aspirate in thuddd, for fuhddd, your, and ddhd, for ohdd, his. Compare 
thonU, to you, in the Nabha specimen. The genitive of the reflexive pronoun is 
apnd, not dpnd. This also is an Eastern form. 

The verb dend, to give, makes the first person plural of its future demdge, we sha.n 
give. This is another Eastern peculiarity. 

As specimens of the village dialect of Ludhiana I give aK portion of a version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, and a conversation between two villagers. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PA^5^JlBL 

Malwai Dialect. (Disteict, Ludhiana.) 

Specimen I. 

^ y3 yfti VHTfyvMi Q§ HT25 ^t 

I is € I f gs f qi is f^gT | 

^31^ fea F(t H3 ss ssT fgsc ^fe^iT f^»|T 1 

ft >m qs sgysfe f s^ 1 wgi h 3[ ^fevwi §h 

^ faiw I 3T f R fss? Rftjgt ST35 RT gf5>«T 1 

,tR| vMMfevn^ tsife uTs fesi 1 f Rt ^l3i r| fssst pg 

3S K 3l fa yia fts aa 35^ yg f g^ yiss fann fessa ^ 

m II 


) 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. ^ Central Group. 

PA^5■JABI. 

MliiWli Dialect. (District, Lttdhiaka.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Kise admide do putt si DnliSchS clihote puttne 

A'Certmn nim-of two ' sons icere Tliem-from-^n tlie-younger son-by 

bapnS akMa, ‘peo, malda jelira. Mssa raainS 

tlie’fatber-to %t‘was-said, ‘father, property-of whatever share me-to 

auuda-haij wand de.’ Time apne Jiudiy^ odha 

amving-is, having ^divided give' Mim-by m-his^-own life-Ume his 

hissa wand ditta Tbora-i cMru hoya-si clihota 

sha/re having-divided was-given. A-short time been-was the-youmger 

sabh kuchh kattha kar-ke ikk duje desnS ckaliya-gia. 

all anything together made-having one other couniry-to went~away> 

Otbe ja-ke sara malu-dhanu lucbcbpanecki uda-ditta. 

There gone-having all property-wealth debauohery-vn was-caused-to-fy-away ^ 
Jad Sara mukk-ebukkia, us mulkchi kal pai*gia, T5 

When all was-finished, that counfry-in famine fell. Then 

us desde ikk sahiri nal jS, I’alia. Oltne 

that cowntry-of one citizen with having-gone [he-)joined. Him-by 

usnS apiiis kbetaoM sux obaran gball-ditta Odba ji 

Ivm-for Ms-own fields-in pigs to-feed it-was-sent. His mind 

kita, ‘ jerhe-cbbilke sur ^ kbaunde-han, mai bbi oh 

was-made, * lohatever-lmsks the-pigs eating-are, I too those 
kha-ke dbidd bbar-l5 ’ ; par obnu khannu kisene obhilke 

eaten-having belly may-fill ’ ; hut him-to eating-for anyone-by the-husks 

bbi n5-ditte. 

even were-not-given. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PAl^JABl. 

% 

Malwai Bialeot. " (District, Ludhiana.) 

Specimen II. 

‘ 3^5] ^55 ll il 

OT ^H 25 t >r«^Tis HTg 255 1 f^ti^ 

3? t Ht I 14 a ^g^^I 57 I 5 fg 5 j gf^ 

gr^ I sfews 555 ^ >rg f^vjfT 1 vf gi 5 j n 

'si^ frrui--gv){ri afnl 25gi^ 11 

zs 

oM 2531^ jq] I mg 

fesT I fg g] yi^ fg^r ^2^1 11 

m^-gs oit gT25 gf 11 

<5^^ mV^ HgsiiggT 5caTfe»MT ^ ^:qg yi25j3i 11 
igr fnuj-gg mnl Hgmsg^ st ^sgT 11 

mVv ^ mvM^gt gR ^gi ^ 

s§ 3H25 ,ST ^1 Rig:^ y% gig] ^ | gg 

<S# I mwtl ^t 25^ S»JfT ^ht|| II 
jgT*‘mVy25> t m -^gi^ S II 

|syT^ m*»i-g’g^ Hj^j^fig# ^ i ^ ^ d, ya g^ Vte^rg 

, " " p?g^ ^57 5 ^^ f^i ,1 

ggrfri’y-K Rg y^ga^ ti ywi f^fg gii 

OT fRill-RS r:^' ^25 I, yg ^^57 

V II 

1^ f^?g Nf-ftfeati I „ 
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^ 8% gsi li I fig I Ha ag 1 1 

B3a avste §d4 ^ a^j »ia §a wfl >faiai ti ii 

|3' ftiHi-mrs' >iH ssB' jpf’a i giHl uVa jia t ii 

5^ friV-fei Sa !s§ II 


VOL. lx, Vixr I, 
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[No. 15.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


MliiWlt Dialect. (District, Ludhiana.) 

Speoimen IK 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Biita Sing’ll — KiS, bhai, fasal kaMku hoi-hai ^ 

Buta Singh. — Sow, brother, the-crop how-mueh been-is t 

Natha Singli.— Bkai, kakdi fasal kai? mandwareHe 

Satha Singh. — Brother, what-of the-crop is ? the-drought-by 

mar-lae. Hiaridi bijai, tS, 

{we-)have-been-hilled. Spring-crop-of sowing, however, 

changi ko-gai-si, paru pickcliliS barklta na boi ; 

good had-been, but afterwards ram not became; 

kanak kuli-gai, cbliolianS bulla mar-gia. 

wheat was-damaged, gram-to Gold-wmd injured. 

SarSun simdi kha-gai. 

Bapeseed-to caterpillars had-eaten. 

Buta Singb.— Tbuade kassi nabi lagdi. 

Butd Singh — In-yonr {-village) canal not being-extended. 

Natba Singb. —Mere gbum5-k-nd kassi lagdi-si; 

Nathd Singh . — My ghimab-about-one-to the-canal bemg-exfended-was ; 


bele-sir 

Gudawarne 

pani 

na ditta ; 

in-time 

the-Field-Kammgo-by 

water 

not was-given ; 

6b 

bi pani bina 

bauli 

b5i. 

that{-crop) 

too water without 

poor 

became. 


Buta Singb.— Hun ki bal b5u. 

Biitd Singh. — Now what eircinnstanoes will-occur. 

Natba Singb. — Kucbbu Sarkarda karaia demage, kucbbu 

Naths, Singh . — Some Qovernment-of demand we-shalhgive, some 

tabbar pal%e. 

family loe-shall-support. 

Buta Singb.— Kucbbu kisi mabajanda dena tf nabi?’ 

Buta Singh. — Anything any banher-of debt however is-nqt ? ’ 

Natba Singb — ■ Mundede biabnb das-kaudS laia-si, utt§ 

Naths Sihgh.^The-S(m-of marriagefor ten-cowries taJcen-were, thereon 
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biaju pai-gia ; kuohliu phasal na laggi. 

interest was-added; at-all the-crop not jlourished, 

SaMi pand bhari ho-gai. Hun kucbii 

Bmlter-qf lurden heavy became. Now anything 

dennn uaM. Biaj nal 

paying-for is-mt. Interest with(-to) 

lua-dem%e 

we-shall-gwe-in-addition. 


Huta 

Singh. — Khulla 

dena hai, ki bhue gaihne 

hai? 


Butd 

Suhgh . — Open 

debt IS, or land hypothecated is? • 


jNatha 

Singh. — Ohar-k 

ghuma 

gaihne hai ; khulla biaju 

Nathd 

Singh.— Some-four ghimdb 

hypothecated is; open interest-bearing 


bi 

hai, paru 

hun mandware 

kar-ke 

koi 


too 

is, hit 

now drought 

owkig-to 

anyone 


khulla 

nahi dinda. 




open 

not giving 



Buta 

Singh. — Mai 

inaih 

kharidni hai. 

thuade 

pind 

Butd 

Singh. — By-me 

she-buffalo 

to-be-purchased is, 

in-your 

village 


kise 

kole hai P 





anyone 

near is ? 




Hatha 

Singh.— Sun-wali 

L niaih 

ikk Jatt kol 

hai, paru 

rupaiia 

Nathd 

Stngh . — In calf 

she-buffalo 

one Jatt neon- 

is, but 

rupees 


bauhta 

mangda 

hai. 




many 

demanding 

IS. 



Buta 

Singh. — Budhu 

ghiu kinna-ku hai 

Sue 

kauthe 

Butd 

Singh . — Milh 

gh66 how^wbUGh is ^ Qctlvwgs hoiO’^97i€b?iy 


hai ? 






is ? 





Hatha 

Singh.— Tije 

sue snna-hai. 1)6 i 

ser makhni hai, 

Nathd 

Singh. — In-third 

calving calved-she-is. Two seer butter 



bih 

bai 

ser dudhu hai. 

Sattar 

rnpaiie 


twenty 

twenty-two 

seer milk is. 

Seventy 

^ rupees 


ohuu 

de-rahe. 

paru ohu assi 

mangda-hai. 



him-to 

gknng-was, 

hut he eighty 

demanding-is. 

Buta 

Singh.— Ainna 

mullu 

uahf laude. 

Koi-chali 

Bdtd 

Singh.— So-much 

price 

^lot So^c*fovty 


pafijab-walidi lor hai. 
fifty -worth-of need is. 


Natha Siiigli.— Kite hor deMi-lao, 

Nathd Singh.— Some-where else look-out. 
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*718 paSjabi.' 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

Gomersafion 'between Butd Smgh and Natlid Singh 
JBuia Singh. — 0 brotlier, bow mucli was tbe outtum of last harvest ? 

Natha S^ngh — O brother, owang to the drought it was not much The outturu of 
the spring crop promised better, but it was damaged owing to 
want of rain. The gram was completely destroyed by a cold 
wind, and the rape seed was eaten by caterpillars 

Butd Svngh. — Is your village irrigated by a canal ^ 

Nathd Smgh — Only one ghumao’^ of my land was irrigated by a canal, but the Field 
Kanuugo refused to give water, when the water was badly wanted 
and therefore the outturn of that land was poor. 

Butd Smgh —Now, what will happen^ 

Nafhd Singh. — I wiU have to pay the revenue, and also to support my family. 

Butd Singh —Have you taken loan from any banker ^ 

Nathd Smgh. — I took 10 rupees on the marriage of my son, and have to pay now 
the interest on it. The harvest is poor The loan I took from 
a banker is a heavy burden on me, and now I have nothing 
to pay the debt Later on, I will pay the principal with 
interest. 

Butd Smgh. — Hid you take the loan as a debt, or did you hypothecate the land as a 
security for it 

Nathd Singh. — ^Four ghumao of land were hypothecated ; the extra smn I took on 
loan, I will now have to pay the interest on it, but as the out- 
turn is small, I cannot pay the principal at present. 

Butd Smgh. — I want to buy a buffalo. Has any man of your village got one for 
sale ? 

Nathd Singh. — A Jatt has a buffalo in calf, but the price he demands is toO' 
much. 

Butd Singh. —How much milk and ghee does the buffalo give ? and how many' 
times has it calved ? 

Nathd Singh. —li has calved thrice already. It gives 22 seers and 2 seers of milk 
and butter respectively. Seventy rupees were offered to that Jatt 
for the buffalo, but he demands 80 rupees. 

Butd Singh. - Such a large sum I cannot spare for buying a buffalo ; I want to 
buy a buffalo worth 40 or 60 rupees. 

Natha Singh.— -Se&voh for a buffalo somewhere else. 




» i ffHmSS is a Io«al -land measuie. Tl»ee double paces squared equal one maitdlS. Pifty-eix mandids equal ono 
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The Malwai spoken outside Ludhiana has fewer peculiarities, as will be seen from 
the following specimens : — 

[ No. 16 ] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJlBI. 

MAiiWli Dialect. (District Ferozbpore, TausIl Muatsar.) 

fea ^ M3 I f ^ M^H fyf I 

giM v)fT?€T I, fg § €1 3T 

Is fsBn fMi" M3 h ss 331 ^ 

I § ^ vHi^T vm is ®g 5 ^ gr^iciT 1 

TO sg 2561 fgivH’ 3 T fe 5 ( Hg^ig fgi>}fT| 

^ 25 l fla 331^25 ^ 25 *HT| § fg 3633 ^ ) 4 t 3 

3 33 MT 3 H 3 VMTO feS 361 §g| M^s| 3 # #‘^7 ( 

33 tg| 333 VMt^ § VMTM 3 ^1 ^ >^§ ^ 

Ma^ig a iV 333 ^ an h' t'ss >*1^33 fMf ^25 ta^w § 

vMT^igiT a ^J§ 331 § 3TO TP I 325 33 ^? ^ 

§gi M3 33T^^ I jMW fl3 3M ;^ ( ia ^ 335 V}{i^% 

fM§ 31 fX5?S:Ri I § §a VH3 33 a1 hT 3 ^3^ ^ § 

333 VjfiTHi, § 33t §3# 3125 25i f25»Mi 3 faf fH^Pl 

^ ^iM 3TO § §31 ^31^ 3i| 325 SSft 253? t 325 

§31 M3 33131 ) €33 fM§§ Vj{i3r3VMT 3'i§]>M»| v^if^T ^■§) 

gai B'li 5?3 § § 3 | M^ 1 § § 33 fl 3 ^ 33 t § ^31 f?B 3 §t 

M^i^ I 1^# 141^§ § ^31 5?3l§ 3 §3 H31 M^ 33 31 § 33 

glVMT t SI^13 f^VMi 3 I § 325 25331 1 1 33 §3 MhI MSTg25 25^3! || 

3 ^331 €si M^ ^3 Hi I ^ iM3§ §i W3T 31 3ng25 § 25325- 
3l V«3i3 3251 1 3 f3o(^3l§!| 125i§ yfeY){7 ^ §g 5 I § I §H25 € 3 ^ 
tHifVtVHi ^ 331 331 V)nHi t, § §§ fM§§ oft§l t H 3251 §3)1 xqa 
ww 1 1 ^3 tft f^3 #)! ii«i3i § iMa 25 ^i I ia § vmtS 
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PANJABI. 


I f VHifw ^ >1' sOsT 

§ B1 ^1 ^ I fg^ ^ ?}-| HI f^T 

^ VMi4% Mb VlHT^i I BB §3^ M'^ VW fftH^ 

§Bi -wm ^tra^ Mb hT bt ^ fsl i bb ^b 

^^4 ^ ^B I BT BBT t' I ^ SB B t B §gT 1 1 iB 

y'ri! BBT^T § yjft BIB T^ ^ §B BBT gi^t MB fBIVHT Tf\ 3 

tlMW tl § fgivjiT Bt § BH B"B vmtBT ^ II 
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[No. 16.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central .Group. 

PAffJlBl. 

Malwai Dialect. (Disteiot Peeozepoee, TahsIl Muktsae.) 

transliteration and translation. 

Ik admide do putr sige. UnliS Ticho chhote putrne 

One man-of ttoo sons were. Them from-among the-younger s&n-by 

pionu akhia jo, ‘bapu, jehra hisa malda mainS 

the-father-to ii-was^said that, ‘father, what share property-of me-to 

awda-hai, ok mainu de-de.’ Ta ohne mal unkSnS wand-ditta. 

coming-u, that me-to gwe.' Then him-by property them-to was-dwided. 

Tkore dina pickks ckkote putrne sab kuckk kattka 

A-few days afterwards the-younger son-by all anything together-having 

kar-ke, ik dur walayatnn attk gia, te otke 

made-having, one distant country-to having-arisen it-was-gone, and there 

awda mal bkaire lackkna Tick gawaya. JadI sab kuckk 

Ms-own property ill conduct in was-squandered When all anything 

lag-gia, ta 5tkode ik sardar kol gia. Osne 

was-spent, then that-country-of one wealthy-man near he-went. Sim-bg 

okuQ awdi pailx Tick sur ckarawan gkalia. Te ok tarsda si 

Mm-as-foi' Ms-own field in swme to-tend it-was-sent. And he deswing was 

fSi 

jo unka ckilla-nal 30 sur kkaude-san, awda dkid bkare. 

that those hushs-with lohich the-swme eating-were. Ms-own belly he-may-filU 

Okuu koi kkannS uakl denda-si. Tad oknu surt ai, t§ 

Mim-to no-one eatmg-foi' not giving-was Then him-to senses came, and 

akkan lagga jo, ‘ mere piode sirianS Ti rotidi parwak 

to-say he-began that, ‘my father-of servants-to also bread-of concern 

nakf, te mai bkukkka marda-ka. Mai uttk-ke awde pio 

{is-)not, and I hungry dying-am. I arisen-hamng my-own father 

kol jawaga, te oknS akkaga jo, » pio, mai tera te Eabda 

near will-go, and him-to I-will-say that, “father, I of-thee and Ood-of 

gunaki ka. MainS kuu sajda nakl ‘ ja tera put sadawS. 

sinner am. Me-to now being-proper {it-is-)not that thy son I-may-be-called^ 

Mains a^de siria Tick rakk-lai.” ’ Pker ok tur-kg 

Me-to thme-own labourers among Tceep." ’ Then he started-having 

awde pio kol ja-nikalya. Te ok aje dur-ki si, jo akdg 

Ms-own father neon' went. And he still far-even was, that him-of 

vot. IX, PAB-r I. A 
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PAfiJlBi, 


pionu os-te tars 

the-fathep-to Mm-on pity 

te olmS chumya. 
and hvm-to it-was-Mssed. 

mai Babda te tera 

I Qod-of mid of-thee 


ay a, te bbai-ke obnu gal 

came, and run-hamng him-to neck 

Putrne pionu ' akbia 

The'son-by the-father-to it-icas-said 
gtmaM ha ; mainu hun laiki 

sinner am ; me-to noio worthiness 


la-lia, 

ii-ioas-emh'aeed, 
joj ‘ bapu, 
that, ‘father, 
nahi 
{is-)not 


30 

that 


bun tera put sadawa.’ 
now thy son J-may-he-oalled.' 


Ohde pione awdia sirianu akhia, 

Sis father-hy his-own servants-to it-was-said. 


‘ bhai, cbange-to change 

lire 

kadb-liaOj 

te ebnu 

panbao ; 

te 

‘ ho, good-than good 

dress 

bring-forth. 

and this-one-to 

put-on ; 

a/nd 

battb vicb mMari, te 

pairs 

vicb juti 

pawab ; asf 

kbaie 

te 

hand in ring, and 

feet 

in shoes 

put-on ; we 

may-eat 

and 

mauja karie ; 30 

eb 

mera putr 

mar-gia-si. 

te bun 

3ia 

happiness may-do ; becmise 

this 

my son 

dead-gone-was. 

and now 

aline 


hai , garach gia-si, 

is ; lost gone-was, 

manawan lagge. 
to-celebrate began. 


te 

and 


bun 

now 


labbya-bai.’ 

fonnd-18.^ 


Pber 

Then 


oh 

they 


khusi 
nness 


Te obda 

wadda 

putr kbet si. 

Jo 

And his 

elder 

son (in-)feld was. 

When 

ta gawan 

te 

nacbandi awaj 

sum 

then singing 

and 

daneing-of noise was-heard. 

bula-ke 

puobbia 

jo, ‘ eb ki 

bar ’ 

called-having it-was-asked that, ‘ this what 

is?' 


gbarde nere aya, 
house-of near he-came, 
Te ik sirinS 
Then one seroant-to 
Osne obnS akbia 
Stm-by him-to it-icas-said 


36, ‘ tera 

bhara aya 

bai. Te 

tere 

pione 

roti kiti-bai. 

30 

that, ‘ thy 

brother come 

IS. And 

thy 

father-bu 

feast given-is. 

that 

bbala-cbanga 

gbar 

aya-bai.’ 

Ohde 

ji vicb 

gussa aya 

30. 

well-sound 

{to-)house 

he-come-is? 

Sis 

mind m 

mger came 

that. 


wara.’ 


‘ gbar na 
/house not I-may-enter' 


Pber 

Then 


oMe 


prone 

father-by 


a-ke 

Gome-havmg 


manaya. 

it-was-entreated. 


Osne 

awde pionu akhia 

30, 

‘ dekbj aine warbe 

mar 

Sim-by 

his-own father-to it-was-said 

that. 

‘ see, so-many in-years 

by-me 

teri 

tabal kiti, te kade 

tera 

mbr 

na kita ; 

par 

thy service wm-dom^ and ever 

thy 

transgression 

not was-done ; 

but 

tu 

kadi ik bakrida patbora 

vi 

mainS na 

ditta, 36 

kadi 

by-thee 

ever one goat-of kid 

even 

me-to not 

was-gwen, that 

ever 

awde 

belia vicb bab-ke 

khusi 

manawS. 

Jad tbra 

eb 


wy-<mn friends ^ among sat-h<ming happmess I-may -celebrate. ' Now thy 
putr ayS, jinhe tera mal kahjarS rich uyaya-si, 

4 on came by-whom thy property harlots among squandered-was. 


this , 

ts 

then 
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Tad 

Then 


tu vaddi roti kiti.’ 

iy^thee a-great feast loas-gwen.' 

jo, putr, tu ta sada mere 

that, ‘ son, thou indeed always me 

iai, so tera hai. Pher kliusi 

IS, that thme is Again happiness 

changi gal si; jo eh tera 


osde 

his 

kol 

near 


pione 

fatJier-hy 


hai. 

art. 


manaw^na 
to-celebrate 
bhai 


Jo 

W^liat 

te 

and 


mar-gia-si, 


good thing was, because this thy brother dead-gone-was, and 
jammia-hai; te guwach gia-si, te him hatth aya-hai ’ 

gone-was, but noio found come-is ' 


723 

ohnB akhia 
him-to it-was-said 

kush inera 
anything mine 

khiisi how“na 
happy to-be 
te inur-ke 
again 


born-is ; and lost 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJABI, 

Hax'WaI Dialect. (Disteiot Peeozetore, Ta-blsil Dazilka.) 

1 gig fgg ^ 

Ht I § f ^1^ fng Ht I gw 

^ f -nw f5?T I tTH ttevHi ^ gitP ^*- 2sg? ^-gCT I feo( ^SifeVH^ 
3tg g55Tfe>«» 35 T I gT?ii vHty^ gig ^giT § iqg 

^gg § gggTg sifev«i vh^vs ^gla fen ^ 3:57 ^afegi yf^ 1 

ggtg Hs^ pgi fgg Ci fgivMT 1 |g ^3 2^7 wfevwT 

3^ R3^ fgs^ oO MfgH3 ngi S3% § ^ith gi^i fg^ y^ 

ys’ ^ ^ ^ niv>i7 1 :gHg gifti §3 flg €h 33^ 

3253^^ H33T M251<«M 33l3 ^ Si 3^ 33 713 t 

tflggl gi® 3133 wg 35 yst 1 1 3 37rl3 ^3 33 fgiw 1 7^3 

37ftg3 31^3 vjfisgi 31 s yfgVMT I tl3s VHTf^iVMi git^i tl33 vjjTfevjiT 

C9 

3^1 31® gt >(3 SI® 3^1. 37 O 3 S 713 ^5 3I5o?t vjfggT 

yfgW i 33 o^fgs «31T VjfggT gx ^"ggii ^ g vjg') yx^ iftS^Tg^t gig^ 
3 3^1 gMtvjiT o(i sg :|| -^^g^ gs^i § 51 ^ gy'lvjji 251 ® 33 

fi^ I 333 vjfggi 3 t§-^t ^tft3| W3 RSifevMi f Wk 

31^3 TOfSVJf ^ vjfggi 2 ^^ 3’H% X3 ®gi' I MS gi^is H3 s(j^ 
^ 713 to 3^131 M1331 fenf M25>{ 531' Ht I 37ft3^' 5®* yg 

5 3-f^vjiT 1 1 gg ^ gi^T ?t3 TT^ o(f3S ®3 |t tig | 
tw I .33 "^vjii 3131 S^" §'o(T I fgsi sgig! si^ § fg5( 

SaifeVHt ggr^ I gxfli gxipO I V)|355gT xg' ^ lyg^ 

to II 
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Central Group 


MlLWAi Dialect. (District Debozepore, Tahsil Dazilka.] 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Koi raja 

sakarnu tuna 

]ada-si. 


Kab-bicb ik 

jat 

A Jddja 

huntmg-for started 

going-ioas. 


The-ioay-in a 

Jatt 

tibbe-ntte 

hal baboda-si, 

te ubdi 

umar satar 

asi 

a-sandy-hilloch-on 

plough plouglmig-was, and him-of 

age seventy 

eighty 

baredi si. 

Kaja usnu 

bekb-ke 

boba, ‘ Jat, tu 

baya 

years-of loas. 

The-Mdyd him 

seen-having 

said, 'Jatt, thou 

very 

nkka.’ 

Jat bolia ke, 

‘ raja, mai 

nabi 

iikka. 

Ik 

acted-foolishly.’ 

The-Jatt said that, 

‘Mdjd, I 

not 

acted-foolishly. 

One 

cbalaia 

iar, ik cbalaia 

. tukka ’ 


Baja sun-ke 


propelled a{-sharp)-arrou), one propelled a-hlunt-arrovo.' The-JRajd heard-having 
apne ra.]i laggRs te jads apiie gliar puhch-pia, te 

on-his-own road continued, and when in-Ms-own house he-arrwed, and 

darwar laia, apne wajir kol§ is batda antra pnokMa. 

a-darbar held, Ms-own minister from this thing-of purport was-inquired, 

Wajir sun-ke sockl-bicli pai-gia. Jads koi jawab ubdi 

The-minister heard-having thinhing-m fell When any answer that-of 

samajb-bich na aia, tE satS din5-ki miihilat ruang-lai, 

undersloiiduig-i/) not came, then seven days-of respite was-asTeed-for-{and-)obtained, 
te jis pase raja 6s din gia-si, pucKh-puchlia-ke 

and in-what in-direction the-B^djd on-that day gone-was, ashed-inqmred-having 


ose 

pase wajir 

bi 

tur-pia. 

Obalde-obalde 

towards- that -very 

direction the-minister 

also 

started. 

In-going-in-going 

rahi-bicb 6b 

jat ose tara 


bal-wabi 

karda 

miHa. 

the-ioay-in that 

Jait in-that-very manner 

plough-ploughing ' 

doing was-met. 

Wajirne 

soob kiti, ‘ bai, 

boTe 

na 

tl 

ebo 


The-minister -by thought loas-made, ‘ ho, he-may-be (may-he-)not then this-very 

jat hai jibdi gal rajene mere kolo puebbi-hai ’ Te wajir 
Jait is ivhom-of word the-Hajd-by me from inquired-is' And the-minister 

Otbo kbaro gia. Jat kolo wajirne rajede 

there standing-having-beGome went. The-Jatt from the-mhvsler-by the-'Rdyd-of 

anda bal pnobbia. Jat-ne akbia, ‘ raja 

coming-of the-circumstance was-inqiwred, The-Jatt-by it-ivas-said, ‘ the-Mdid 
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jarur aia-thi ; gal bi mere nal ebo kiti-si.’ W aiim^ - 

certainly come-was ; wwd also me-of w'lth hy-hm made-ioas.’ The-mtnister-hy 
jat kolb es gal-ka antra . pucbbia. Jat kabin lagg'a, 

the-Jatt from this roord-of purport was-%ny[mred The~Jatf to-say hegcm, 

‘antra tS dassQga je meri pani pin-wali ibari te 

“ the-purport then I-will-show if thou my loater drinHkgfor Jug and 

bnkka rnpiS-ka bbar-dai ’ Waiime bnkka te ’ jbari rupia 

huqga rupees-of fill’ The-mmister-hy the-lmqqa and jug rupees 

nal bbar-ditti. Jatne antra man-bbaSda wajirnu 

with werefilled. The-Jatt-by the-purport mind-nature-of tlie-minister-to 

akb sunaia. 'Wajirne ja-ke ra3eii5 

havwg-told iias-caused-to-he-heard. Tlie-'ni%mster-by gone-having the-JRdjd-to 

sunaia, te anti-a tbik-tbik rajede man 

it-wos-caused-to-he-heard, and the-purport accurately the-'RdJd-of mind 

lagga. Par rajene socb kiti ke, ‘ jat bina 

hecame-attached. 3ut the-ddajd-by thought was-made that^ ‘the-Jalt w%thout 
esda antra kisenn malum nabf si. Wajii'ne ose 

this-of purport anyhody-to known not teas The-mimster-by that-very-man 
, kolo puobb-ke dassia-bai.’ Eb soeb-ke raja Jat 

from inquired-havvng shown-it-is.’ This thought-havtng the-Jddjd the-Jait 

kblb ja-ke kabin lagga, ‘ Jat, ta bara ukka.’ Jat 

near gone-having to-say began, ^Jatt, thou very acted-fooUshly ’ The-Jatt 
boba, ‘raja, mai nabf ukka Ik bharai Jbari te ilc 

said, ‘ Jddjd, I not aoted-fooUshly. One was- filled the-jug and one 

bbaraia hukka.’ Raja sun-ke raji bua ; is 

was-filled the-huqqa’ The-JRdjd heard-having pleased became; tins 

akalda inam de-ke ghar-nS mur-gia. 

wisdom-of reward gwen-having the-house-to returned. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Qnoe upon a time a certain king went a-bunting. On tbe way be saw a Jatt plougb- 
ing bfs field on tbe top of a sandy hillock, and he seventy or eighty years old. Tbe king 
called out to him, ‘Jatt, you are a fool.”^ Tbe Jatt replied, ‘ Sire, I am not a fool. Some 
people can, shoot with sharp arrows, and others have only blunt ones to shoot with.’ 
Tbe king proceeded n his way. When be reached borne be called a darbdr, told bis 
vizier what tbe Jatt had said^ and asked him what tbe meaning of it was. Tbe vizier 
set to work a-lbinkmg, but couldn’t hit on tbe right meaning, so be begged for seven 
days’ grace and got it. Then be traced tbe steps of tbe king, asking as he went, where 

^ These tibhetSi or sandy hillocks, are not wofth much foi cultivation. There aie several proverbs dealing with the ease 
^ with which they are ploughed, owing to the bght nature of the soil, and the mii^able leturn which comes in the shape of 
' crops. See, foi instance. Mr Maconachie’s Selected AimcuUti'i al P'toverU of the Panjah, Nos 69 and 71 
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’ His Majesty had gone, and finally saw the same Jatt plohghing away on the top ol h 
hillock. The vizier thought to himself that this was probably the fellow who had tol 
the king the puzzling saw, so he stopped there and asked him if the king had been tha 
way lately ‘ Indeed he has,’ said the Jatt, ‘ and I had a talk with him.’ Then th 
vizier asked the Jatt the meaning of what he had said, and the other re|)lied that hi 
would tell him if the vizier would fill his water pot and his hookah with rupees Tin 
vizier did so, and the Jatt told him the meaning of the dark saying Then the viziei 
returned to the palace and explained it to the king, who was much pleased with the 
explanation. But the king said to himself that the only person who could have known 
the meaning of the saying was the Jatt himself, and that the vizier must have got it 
from him. So he went off to the Jatt again and again said, ‘ Jatt, you a fool.’ , The 
J att replied, ‘ Sire, I am not a fool One thing, my drinking pot, and another thing, my 
hookah, have both been filled with rupees.’^ Then the king was much pleased, and 
after giving him a reward for his intelligence returned to his palace. 


I The Jatli’s original ini/zlc and hi^ second rejoinder together foim a rhjjned couplet. 
lie chaldia ih , tk chaldtd fvhkd 
th bltat 07 jhdH, ie tk lka7did hukkd. 


Thus — 
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tea a'TO H3 (ftw Hsi tea tea gifiS §^5 witew 

llfr gigi ^ I ^D|i^ vuifttw wrft giy §gi gigj 

ai § H3)fla vifftwf ft* gt »HVHI gigi gi , gj 

M" fegi tew ftwiigr sgrei gi 1 ^oiih VHiftjviP S wj tfe gggp 
tewa' sgrei t=i § ngwta iMitew | >i§ aa gggp tewai aaret 

3i gi^Js ggg g Yipteiw ^ ^ 

teg tea awa' wai aifgil 1 gr tea aaiS a'B tea' f^f 1 
€a tegi^ ^aii;| tea w a'j?atet Vtet Jtet tea^ 1 tea tea 

tea ^ § qg § miv >fgis gal gi^i gf 

a1 itew te w;5 3(i SMS tea as a ^g> t a teajse wf'# gg , gt 

festet ^€tn» saiai ^ g^gi ftg gi fg^, § fg j? gg 

S 3 faiwi 3^ Tte ittel ag t?gi ia a yhi^ gi fg »h '«‘^5 gi?ft 
wtft 3 3 ga faivic li 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ik rajede sat dliia san. Ik ' din 

One Bdjd-of seven daughters wej'e. One day 

nnlianS akhia, ‘ dhio, tusi Mda ' bhag 

them-to if-was-said, ‘ daughters, You rohom-of fortune 


rajene 
the-Mdjd-by 
k]i5di5-hoP’ 
eahng-are ^ 


Ohhiini 

akhia. 

‘asi. 

baph, 

tera 

bhag 

khadil-hl.’ 

Te 

The-six-by 

it-was-said. 

‘we. 

father. 

thy 

fortune 

eating-are.' 

And 

satmine 

akhia. 

*mai 

ti 

apna 

bhag 

khadi-ha ’ 

Tl 

the-seventh-by 

it-‘was-said, 

‘I 

verily 

my-oion 

fortune 

eat%ng-am ' 

Then 

\ 


rajene 


akkia, ‘ mai thonn kika-jiya piara lagda-ka ^ ’ 


the-JRdjd-by it-ioas-said, ‘ 1 you-to 
akhia, ‘ tu, sanS 


khand-barga 


what-liJee dear 
piara 


Ohhilne 
seeming-am ? ’ The-s%x~by 

lagda-hai ’ 


it-icas-said, ‘ thou, us-to sugar-hhe dear 

seeming-art (ie , seemesv to be)' 

Te 

satmine 

akhia, ‘tS 

mainu nun 

barga 

But 

the-seventh-by 

it-was-said, ‘ thou 

me-to salt 

Mce 

piara 

lagda-hai.’ 

Ti 

rajene 

harakh-ke 

akhia, 

dear 

seemmg-an'V 

The^ the^JB^djd-hy heGome-angry-liaving it-^was-saidi 

‘ehnu 

kise-langre-lule-nal 

biha-deo. 

Dekho phir kiku 

apna 

‘ this-one- to someAame-mawhed-mtTi 

marry. 

See then how 

her-own 

bhag 

khaugi ’ 

Ta 

oh ik 

langre-nal 

biha-ditti. 

fortune 

she-will-eat.' 

Then 

she one 

lame-Man~ioiih was-mm^ned^ 

Oh Tichari langrenu 

khari-vich 

pa-ke mangdi 

khidi 

That poor-girl the-lame-maniio 

a-baslcet-in put-having begging 

eating 

pai 

phirdi. 

Ik 

din kharinu 

ik-chhappax-te 

kande-te 

fallen 

used-to- wander. 

One 

day the-bashet-to one-pond-on 

the-banjc-on 

dhar-ke ap 

mangan 

chali-gai ; 

ta langrene 

ki 


placed-having^ herself to-beg went-away ; then 

dekhia. ki kale ka chhappar-yich 

wa^seen, that ^ blacTe croios 

' ’ ho-ho nikalde-aode-ha]i. 

becoming-becoming coming-out-are. 

bi rurhda paida chhappar-vich 


the-lame-man-by what 

bar-ke bagge 

the-pond-into entered-having white 


Then 


onadi risam-risi 
them-of m-irmtation 

ja digga; 


langra 

ihe-lame-Pban 


too rolling tumbling the-pond-into 
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-gon& 


fell; 


to 

and 


oh 


5 A‘ 
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nau-bar-aau lio-gia. 

yresh-and’well became. 

ta oh. audiaS 

then her commg-for 


Ta jad ohdi bahu 

And when Ms w%fe 

raji-baji ho-ke 

perfect-healthy become-ha/oing 


mang-tang-ke ai, 
begged-hamng came, 
khar-gia. 
he-stood. 


FREE TRANSLATI9N OF THE FOREGOING. 

(The follow^ng folktale ^s current all oner Indza Another version of it will be 
found on p. 309, Vol V, Pt II of this Survey. It will he noticed how the opening 
agrees with that of the story of King Lear ) 

Once upon a time there was a king who had seven daughters. One day he asked 
them by whose good fortune they were enjoying life Six of them said that they did so 
by his good fortune, but the seventh said that it was by her own good fortune. 

Then the king asked them like what did they love him The six said they loved 
him hke sugar, but the seventh said she loved him like salt 

Then the king burst into a fury and ordered her to be married to some maimed 
eripple. ‘ Let us see, ’ said he, ‘ how she enjoys life by her own good fortune’. So they 
married her to a cripple, and as is the manner of people of that class, she put him in a 
basket, and carried him about asking for alms. 

One day she put the cripple down on the bank of a pond, and went off to beg by 
herself. While she was away, the cripple observed that black crows came and bathed 
in the tank and that when they came out their feathers were white So he rolled and 
tumbled to the edge of the water and bathed as they had done. He immediately became 
clean and whole, and when his wife returned she found him standing there hale and 
hearty. 
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CO 

^ A. 0 ^ 5 ^ --jJ jLi 

^ jjy ^ ^ 

^ uy uloLjjj J^-.^l.yf JL, y,; 8^1^ ^Lk-^Utu 

y^, - A jyy 

'rr-5 - A ^J0,L - ^ JU 5 jyj . ^ 

uy ui<^ - ^ i^Uf' y jiv yy 


^ ^L. ^ y. Ijyj 

OV - A )4>Ljy ^1^ ^1^- _ ^ 

y ^ oy Jjl (oLko y-jy ^_,u- 


OijV - A y/y olA’ - A _jW yy - A JoJjJ 

c^Si;S JU jU yj ^ 

uy M- ^ ^ jU ^Lfj JU ^y - A IcyiLi" 


^ 


(U 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 


jDekhoj 

See, 


khabbe hattb-nal hattM dab-cbbaddi-bai, 
left Tiand-with plough~ha,ndle pressed-%s, 


pvtrani hai. Sobe 

OX-wMp is In-front 

dhara-hai. Uttbe ik 

placed-is There a 

pub pbati 
dawn hurshng 

adhere kbet-vicbli phauoba-hai 

in-darJc the-field-m aj'rived-is 

liyaudi-bai Eb 

h'inging-is. Se 

pauda-hai. 

Caus%ng-fo-fall-he-i8. 

bo-ke r5ti 

hecoiiie-Jifuirtg bread 

palauda-bai 
eausing-to-drinh-he-is. 

sag le-jadi-bai. 

vegetables taking -away -is, 

isi dbaude-Yicbb attbau 
this oconpation-m sm-set 

karda-bai. Pin 


rokhde betb 
a-tree-of beneath 

uiunda baitba-bai 
child seated-^s. 


ual utba-bai. 
with onsen-is. 


jotta 

plough 

Ap 

Himself 

kbada-bai, 


sajje battb-vicbb 
right hand-in 

buqqa aur jalda taura 

hookah and water-of pot 

Hall bicbara 

The-culhvator the-poor-man 

baldand le-ke, mBb 

oxen taken-having face 

do-pabre tivi roti 
Highest-point at-midday the-wife bread 

dbal-dida-bai. BaldinS kakb 

loosening-ts. The-oxen-to cut-grass 

battb mub dbo tbanda 

hand mouth havmg-toashed cool 

buqqa pida-bai, baldand pani 


Hal 

Tlough 


aur 
and 

Sikbar 


eating-he-is, hookah drmking-he-is, the-oxen-to toater 

Tbora cbir' pai rabnda-bai TitT 

time having-fallen remaming-he-is. The-wife 


A-small 


Bbabla kamm 
Much work 

kar-dida-bai. 

making-he-is. 

cbbipe 


buda-bai. 

hecoming-is. 

Nab!-t5 

Otherwise 

bal atir 


Ta bicbara 

Then the-poor-fellow 

bbr kamm dbauda 
other work business 


baldauu le-ke 

doing-he-is. • The-day on-being-hidden ~ plough and oxen taken-haming 

gbar auda-bai Obarbida bbar byauda-bai Baldg mub^re 

hmse Coming-he-is Fodder-of load bringing-he-is. The-oxen before 

pauda-bai ^ Tm dbar kaddx-bai. Boti pakaudi-bai. 
causing-to-f all-he-is, The-wife milk drcming-is. Bread , cooking-she-is. 

Eb cbao-u^ munde kuyya-Ticbb baitb-ke kbada-bai- Pbir 

Me ^elight-with sons daughters-cmong sat-having eating-is Again 
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IS mauj-nal latta 

this eomfort-with legs 

plitillade bichhaiuie-utte 
fiowers-of bed-on 


nisal-ke s5da-hai, 

stretehed-having sleeping-he-is, 

bM naihl tMaudi.^ 

even not experiencing ('-arej , 


ki 

that 


bad^ahanu 

hings-to 
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BHAJT'^NT- 

The Bhatis (or, as they are called in the Punjab, Bhattis) are a Musalman tribe of 
Bajput origin which is found widely distributed over the Punjab and North-Western 
Bajputana. They are specially strong in North Bikaner, and in that portion of the 
Petozepore District which is immediately adjoining. This part of the countfy is known 
as Bhattiana, and one of its chief towns is the famous stronghold of Bhatner. Owing 
to the leading part taken by the Bhattis in this part of the country in the beginning of 
the 19th century, the word Bhatti became applied to all the Musalman residents of this 
tract, and their name became almost synonymous with Bath or Pachhada, — the title 
given to the Pachhada Musalmans (a different tribe) of the Ghaggar Valley.^ 

We have seen that one of the names given to the dialect of Panjabi spoken by the 
jPachhada Musalmans was Bathi, and, as just explained, the same name is given to the 
dialect of the Bhattis of Bikaner, while the dialect spoken by the Bhattis of Perozepore 
is locally known as Bathauri The two Bathis are not the same dialect, for the Bathi 
of the Pachhada Musalmans is, as we have seen, a mixture of Powadhi Panjabi with 
Western Hindi, while the Bathi or Bathauri of the Bhattis is Malwai Pahjahi mixed 
with the Bagri of North Bikaner. 

It will have been observed that this Bathi is a tribal language In the south of the 
Pazilka Tahsil of Perozejiore all the inhabitants (whether Bhattis or not) speak a lan- 
guage locally known as ‘ Bagri ’ An examination, however, of the specimens of this 
form of spee<^ which have been received from Perozepore shows that it is not Bagri at 
all. It is exactly the same as the Bhatti Bathi, a mixture of PaSjabi and Bagri, with 
the latter predominating 

The Bhattis of Perozepore appear under various names (usually those of sub-clans), 
such as Wattu, Joya, Bassiwatts, or Bathaurs The last name accounts for the title 
Bathauri given to their dialect in that district It is spoken for a considerable distance 
up the right bank of the Sutlej, in the Pazilka and Mamdot Tahslls, and is the same as 
the Bathi of Bikaner, and the ‘Bagri’ of Pazilka, — simply a corrupt Pafijahi much 
mixed with Bagri. The proportions of the two forms of speech differ according to 
locality, but over the whole of these three areas, the general characteristic of the 
language is the same, and, as some general name is required to include all the varieties 
of this mixed dialect, I call it Bhattiani, from its head-quarters, — •Bhattiana Under its 
various names, Bhattiani is reported to he spoken by the following numbers of people ; — 

Eatti of Bikaner ... . 22,000 

/Bagri’ of Ferozepore (Pazilka) , . . 66,000 

EathanrJ of Perozepore ... . . 88,000 

f ^ 

Total BhattiInI . 116,000 

' * 

In the year 1824, the Serampore Missionaries translated the New Testament into- 
this dialect, which they called the ^^^Bhutuner (*.e. Bhatner) Language.’ 

As specimens of Bhattiani I give a complete version of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son in thp Bathi of Bikaner, and also extracts from it in the so-called Bagri, and in the 
Ba^aun of Perozepore. Pinally, for the sake of comparison, I give a similar* extract 
fjjpm the Serampore Bhatneri version of 1824. 

r- — — 

^ See Sirea Settlement Report (1879-83), page 89. 

* 
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RATHT of BIKANER. 

The version of the Parable here given well illustrates the foregoing remarks. The 
language is a mixture of Pafi 3 abi and Bagri with here and there an idiom borrowed from 
tlte Lahnda spoken to the west. Thus, take the very first line. JSeh, one, is Lahnda ; 
de, ^(plural masculine), of, is Panjabi; Aa (plural masculine) is Bagri. So, elsewhere, 
;jdsa, I will^go, is a Bagri future with a Panjabi termination ; hhdj-ge, having run, is 
Bagri, TcJiade-hd, they were eating, is half Panjabi, half Bagri; tusddd, y6ur, is 
Panjabi , thdro, your, is Bagri. It is unnecessary to go into further detail. 
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W ^ It I ^ % fcpgfj 

fN- T %T fw fit I Tni ffe ^ I 

ZT. ^rff ftsT ^ ^ wr 

^ 5tl?RT ftcR I ftr ft f ^ ^ 

W m ftt xi^T fr fr w i ^ 

ft ft^H! ft 1 ^t^ tt’FPT 

^ ^ I #T ^ ^ itmi ^iqniT fes 

wn m ^ I siu ^ liw snft 

^-fT I 51^ ^ srrar snit % ftra% 

ftftrar at ^ ^ .ira »nvr 

•if I W iffsi sfra wraf ^ % wrar 

^ «n5t ?pn ^ I «ref fisT 

5ilf t I 3tTq^ fSpsf 

^ I 3:3% fN-% t(# fttUT 1 bhit ft ^ ’?t' 

few 3^ %>!% TTO ^ I ^ WT5[-5t ^ 

I % few ^ 5ft%t ^ 

3int% ^tftr ^ ftre %Tt ir?m wra ^rtt ^ i - 
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^ xnjT^ ^ 

' 0 »' ^ G\ 

m ^ ^tf ^cn^ #T ^ 1 w% 

©N <\ 

TO ^ IT ^ If % \ ^ft ^T '^T gf ^«IT % I 

^ fr TO TO5 « 

¥1 I fr TO^T ^TT^ 

tot TOTOT TOT I ^TO -^W^J •ll^T'T 

^(TR^ ^ TO^ ^T^ % # # # i TO TOT TO ^fhr 

TOT % TOt ^^T ^fnrr ^^t % to ^ to^ tot 

«\ 

W TOTT % I TO% TOf I TO TO fro ^TTO TO TOTO I 

TO TOTO TOTO f^TOfK TOf TOTTO TOT I TO TOT^ 

C\ 

ftro ^ W i:^ TOTTO gTOlt f^TO^ i 

^ ^ ^ITO I TO^T TO ^ f ^ $TO ift ^ ^TO # W TO^T^ 

TO^ Tl^t TO^T-¥T 1 TOT ^RTO ^ €t TO^ 

TO TCTO-^TO ^ TOTO TO^ ^TTO TOT TOT ^f^T 
■^tcTT I fei TOT ^ WT T^^-% I ^ f W 

TO fr ^ ^TT % I TOT T|# TOft fNf ¥rt I ^ 

^ ^ < 2 \ 

’fhi f^T If # TOTT-t 1%^ TOT-¥r gf ^ttt to-% ii 
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Bikaneh State. 


TRANSLITERATfON AND TRANSLATION. 


admide doy put ha Dsde chhote put pmnu 

man-of two sons were. Them-of by-tlie-younger son fatJier-U 

‘ he piu, mal-Tich ]era mera hisa howe mai-nu 
it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, prope 7 'ty-m as-much my shwe may-he me-to 

dehe ’ Ds-nS tada mal bat dita Dher dahare nahT 

give ’ M^m-fo then property hamng-d^vicled was-g%ven. Marry days not 
hue chhota put sab kuj katha karne dur des 

became the-yownger son all whatever together made-havvng afar counti'y 

jada-raha , or uthe luchpaue-viche apna mal gama-dita 

went-away ; and there riotomness-in his-own prope^-ty ims-sqnandered-aivay . 

Or wo sabo-kuj bha]a-chuka tab us des-viche dadha 

And he all-ichatever had-wasted-completely then that count7'y-%n a-greaf 

kal paya, or wo garib ho-gaya; or wo us desde rainewaleda 

fam%ne fell, and he poor became; and he that counh'y-of an-%nhabitant-oj' 

nbkar ho-gaya Or usue tisul apne khetr-Tich surnu charawaunh 

sei'vant became. And hvm-by hvm-asfor his-own field-into swine-to grazmgfcn' 


Hek 

One 

akha^ 


ghala. 

'it-was-sent. 

chata-tha, 

wishing-was, 


Or usne un chhilra-nal apna didh^ bharna 

And him-by{s%G') those hmhs-with Ms-own belly to-fill 

jinanS sur khide-ha ; or koi usnu kuj nahl 

wJneh-to sivine eahng-wer'e ; and anyone him-to anytMng not 


deta-ha. Jada usnu cheta aya or usai akha , ke, ‘ mere 

giving-toas. Then him-to sense came and by-him it-icas-said that, ‘ my 


piude ' kitne mehenatiyonS phadal tikiyl bandi-thi, or 

father-of how-many labonrer's-to superfluous bread being-prepared-was, and 

\ 

asS bhfikh-nal marda-ha Mai uthine piu nal jasa or usnS 

I hunger-with dying-am I amsen-having father near will-go and him-to 

akhsS, “he baba, mame . behestnh kand kiti, or tusade /age 


I-tcill-say 

, “ 0 father. 

me-hy heaven 

sm was-done. 

and you- of before 

guna 

kita 5 asa 

phir |usada 

put 

kahawane-ke 

layak 

nahl 

hS; 

offence 

was-done ; I 

again your 

son 

being-called-of 

worthy 

not 

am ; 

apde 

mehenatiya-Tich hekdi 

jage 

mainU 

kar-16.” ’ 

Tada 

wo 

your-own 

labourers'dn 

one-of 

in-place me-to 

make." ’ 

Then 

he' 
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utMe ap-de piMe 

on-arising Ms-own father-qf 

piu Tisan dekhte 

by-the-father him-to on-seeing 

gale-nal lagate usnS 

the-nech-on on-applying Mm-to 

akha, ‘ ke piii, maine 
it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, me-by 

samne guna kit a ; or 

hefo^'e ofence was-done ; and 

usde piii-ne 


pase 

near 


giya. 

went. 


Magar 


wo 

he 


JBnt 

taras kita, or 

compassion was-done, and 

okuma Putr 


dur lia-j tada 
far was, then 
bhaj-ge usnS 
run-having him-to 
nsde bapnS 


it-was-hissed Hy-the-son his father-to 
bebestne k^d kiti, or apde 

heaven-to sin was-done, and YourSonour-of 
pMr tbare putr tera kubawan layak 
again to-you son thy to-be-called worthy 
apde nokranS akba, ‘ putrnU 


nabi bu.’ Mur 

not I-am ’ But his father-by his-own servants-to it-was-said, ‘ the-son-to 

tbigre achbe padbawo ; or usde batb-vicb mudadi, or perS , juti 

a-robe good cause-to-wear ; and his hand-m a-ring, and on-feet shoes 

gbatawd ; or apa khate maje karH ; kyu-ke putr mera 

put ; and we-all eating merriment may-mahe ; because-that the-son my 

muya ba, marte mur aya-bai ; kbari-gaya-ba, mur labbya bai.’ Tadi 

dead was, on-dying again eome-is ; lost-gone-was, but found is ’ Then 

wo maje karan lage. 
they merriment to-do began. 


Usda bada putr kbetracb ba. Jada wo amda-buya gbarde kol 

Bis elder son field-in was When he while-coming house-of near 

aya, tada bajte nacbanda kbarka suna Apde n 5 kr|-vicbb 

came, then in-musicking dancmg-of noise was-heard. Bis-own servanfs-from-among 

bek nokarnl apde kol sadte akba ke, sr p/g 

one servant-to himself-of near in-calling it-was-said that, - By-him 

akba, * tera bbira aya-bai , apde piune cbanga kbana 

it-was-said, 'thy brother come-is , Your-Honour-of father-by good feeding 

kita-bai; is- waste 30 usba bbala-cbanga ladya-bai.’ TJsne kawar 

done-is for-this-reason that him-to good-well obtained-is.’ llim-by anger 

kiti •. us gbar-vicb awan na cbaya. Is- waste usda 

was-made ; by-him house-in coming not it-was-wished For-this-reason his 
piu babar ate usnS raanawan laga. TTs piunS jawab 

father out in-coming hvm-to to-persuade began. By-him the-father-to reply 

dita ki, ‘ vekbo, mar ite vara-tfi tubadi kbidmat karda-ba, 
was-gwen that, 'see, I so-many years-from your service doing-was, 
apde bukamnB kade adul na kita ,Ap ' 

Yow'-Monour-of order-to ever disobedience not was-done By-Yov/r-JS.onour 

laainU kade bek lela blii na dita ke max apde beliS nal 

me-to ever one kid even not was-gwen that I my-awn friends with 

• ^ Words missing in original 
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ttusi karda-ta. Magar jpda 5 putr to 

i>fe»«-e m^M-have-made. B«t Tour-Somnr-cf tlm so^! iho 

2tk V bhanjs^leta. 

mng JowSonom-of ail imyfhmg sim«dermg{-was), 

w™. r*®. _ kite- 


ralte 

in-l'bv%ng 

usde 


putr, 

son, 


kanjriade 

harlots-of 

as-soon-as 




usnu akha, ‘ putr 

it-was-said, ‘ son, 

wo sabo kuj tera 
that all anything thine 

kyS-ke tera bbira 
lecause-that thy brother 
mur labb-gaya-hai.’ 
again found-is' 


‘putr, tu nit mere nal rabgda-hai ; 

^071^ thou (XlwdVS TTiiP-n-P fyiOrt/y* ^ 


bai , magar dadhi 
i but much 
uiuya-buwS, mur 
dead-was, again 


kbusi karui 
rejoicing to-do 
. ji-aya-hai ; 
alive-has-become ; 


By-the-father 

30-kuj 

Biera 

whatever 

mine 

tluk 

liai ; 

proper 

is ; 


khiji-gaya-La 

lost-was. 
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SO-CALLED BAGRl OF FEROZEPORE. 

Eifty-six thousand people are reported to speak Bagri in the Bazilka TahsU of the 
Punjab District of Perozepore, along the Bikaner border. An examination of the 
specimens sent shows that this dialect has none of the typical Bagri characteristics, such 
as the genitive m gd and the like. It is bad Pafijabi, like the Bathi of Bikaner mixed 
with some Bagri forms. No importance attaches to this mixed dialect, and it will 
suffice to give as an example of it a brief extract from a version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son in transliteration only. The original was written in the Persian and also 
in the Gurmukhi character. 

[No. 21.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJABI 

Bhattiani (so-CAiLED BagbI) DiAliECT (DISTRICT Perozepore, Tahsil Pazixka.) 

Bk manas-ra de / beta ha. Wa-mii chhoro beto bap-ne 

A man- 0 f two sons loere. Them-m-from {the-) younger son father-to 

kaliio, ‘6 bap mal-ra hisa jika awe mi-ne de.’ 

sa^d, ‘ 0 father property-of share lohioh comes {-to-me) me-to give.' 
Jana pachhe bi-ne mal-ra pati bst-dini Thore 

Then afterwards them-to property-of shares was-dwided. A-few (days) 

pachhe chhotakio beto saglo dhan-mal bhelo kar-ke 

after ihe-yomger son the-whole property collected having-made 

dur des-ne uth-gio. Bathe apno mal haramakari-mai 

a-far country-to having-arisen-went. There his-own property dehauchery-m 

kho-dio. Jana saglo mal kho-dino, bl des-re ek 

was-wasted. When whole property was-wasted, that country-to a 

bhagwan-ke ja-lagio. Ba-ne apne khet-mai sur 

wealthy-man-in-of having-gone-he-was-joined Mvm-by his-own fields-in swine 

charaw bhejio. Bai-re ji dabkio ki ai chhutka-hh kha-liS, 

to-graze he-was-sent. Sis desire arose that these hushs-even I-may-eai, 

jika siir khai-hai ; ki bi-ne aiso bhi ko-mile-ni. 

which swme eating-are; for hwi-fo such even at-all-were-given-not. 
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RATHAURT of ferozepore. 

The E.athauri of Ferozepore is even more of a mixture than the so-called Bagri. 
The foreign element is rather Bikaneri than true Bagri as is shown by the use of olihai, 
to mean ‘ is A short extract from a version of the Parable m transliteration only will 
be quite suj66.cient 

[ No. 22.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


pa:^jAbl 

BhattiInI (EathatjeI) Dialect. (District Ferozepore, TahsIl Fazilka.) 

Ikke guwa-re di beta si. On-ma-le chhota beta bapene 
A man-to two sons were. Them-in-from younger son the-fathet'^to 
kiho, ‘ male malhe jutna hisso mane awa-ohhai, u mane deo.* 

smd, ‘property %n-from liow-nmch share me-to Gommg-%s, that me-to give.' 

1 mal wand dino-chhai. Thora dine-mai saro mal 

JBy-him property ' hamng-dwided g%ven-^s. A-feio days-in whole property 

kattho karte dur desne le-gi6. Apno, mal bhairi 

together in-mahing far country-to he-tooJc-away. JSis-own property ill 

lachche-mal utte gal-dino. Jade gal-dino, utte dese 

hehamour'-in there was-ioasted. When it-was-wasted, there in-the-oountry 
sahukare dhore npkar ho-gio-cbhi. Unne kahio, ‘ ja-ke suranne 

a-nch~man' near, servant he-hecome-was B-im-hy it-ims-said, ‘gone-havmg swine 
wahi-mahi ohara-ha.’ Oh-ro ji ' kido unhh chhilarune khate 

field-m graze' Him-of hea/rt loas-made^ those-very husJcs in-eating 
apna dhid bhar-lai, jinhunh sur khate. XTne as bhi nahl 

his-own lelly he-may-fill, which swine used-io-eat. Sim-to such even not 

milte. 

were-leing-got. 


* 
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BHAJNERT. 

I’inally I give (also in transliteration) a similar extract from tlie version of the 
Parable, as it appears in the Serampore translation of 1824. It will be seen that its 
general character is the same as that of the' preceding^pecimgns. 

c No. 23.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 




BhattiInI (BhatnIki) Diaieot. 

(Serampore Missionaries, 1824.) 

Kai mana.l£M 0 doy gabharu handa. Pher b5-may-ta chhotode 
A-oertmn man-fo two sons loere Then them-vn-from hy-tlie-younger 
bhayjinu akhya, ‘he bhay]i, mayadi ]6 pati , paddi, 

the-father-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, the-^roperty-qf what share falling i^-is), 
ba ase do.’ Pher n bade kol mayadi patyS kiti 

that to-ns give) Then hy-hwi them-of near the-property-of shares loere-made. 

Pher ghana dan na hnyS-ta chhotodo gabharu apro sard bhelo 

Then many days not hecom%ng-from the-younger son his-oton all together 

karar dur de^nn paro-gayd. Pher uthe zang-ras-ml jir 

having-made a-far country-to ivent-away. Then there debauchery-in having-lived 

apni maya uday-di. Tad ndi sari khut-gaya-ta 

his-own property was-sguandered. Then him-of all{-property') wasted-being-gone-on 

h de4-md ghano kardd kal padiyd. Pher u ghataw-md padan 
that cowntry-m a-very heavy famine fell. Then he want-in to-fall 

lagyd. Pher n jayai^ n ’ desde kai basti-ballde nal 

began. Then he having-gone that country-of a-certain villager-of with 

mil-gayd, Pher n ^uwar oharawan liye apne khet-md nnh 
was-Joined. » Then by-him , swine feeding for his-own field-in him-to 

pathyd. Pher 4nwar jd khawda-handa u chhawdS-ta li. 
it-was-sent. Then the-swine what eating-were those hushs-hy by-him 
apnd 'pet bharan chayd. Pher kai nnu na diya. 
his-own belly to-fill it-was-wished. Then by-awyone him-to not they -wer e-given. 
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PAi^JfiBT MERGING INTO LAHNDA. 

The district of Lahore lies on both sides of the river Ravi On the east side (in 
the Ban Boah between the Ravi and the Sutlej) the dialect of PaSjabi spoken is IVTajhi- 
On the west of the Ravi (in the Rechna Boah between the Ravi arid the Ohenab), the 
Lahore dialect of Panjabi shows signs of the increasing influence of Lahnda. 

It has already been remarked that the old form of speech from which Lahnda is 
derived must once have extended far to the east beyond its present territories In 
the Eastern Panjab this language has been overlaid by a language belonging to 
the Central Group, and the resultant language is that now known as Panjabi. As we 
go westwards from the Gangetic Boab, relics of the original Lahnda basis become more 
and more evident We have already met some noteworthy instances in the Majhi 
dialect which is admittedly the best and purest form of Pafljabi When we cross the 
Ravi into the Rechna Boab, the Lahnda basis becomes much more in evidence, and the 
conventional boundary line between Lahnda and Panjabi after crossing the district of 
Gujrat runs nearly north and south through this Boab, starting a|; ^bout Ramnagar in 
Gujranwala on the Ohenab, and running due south to the northern corner of the Mont- 
gomery district Thence it continues its course due south (crossing the Ravi on its way) 
to the southern corner ot the latter district on the baliks of the Sutlej. A part of that 
portion of the Montgomery district which lies to the east of this conventional line is thus 
in the Bari Boab, but linguistically it belongs to the north-east of the tleohna Boab. 

The line described above is a purely conventional one adopted for this Survey. 
Everywhere in India we meet with instances of languages merging into each other, but 
nowhere in India do we find the mergmg so gradual as that which takes place 
between Lahnda and Pafljabi. The wave of the language of the Central Group, 
which at first overwhelmed the most eastern Lahnda, gradually lost its force as we 
go westwards, allowing the Lahnda basis to become more and more evident. The 
wave extended to the west of the line just described, but by this time it was so 
shallow, and had lost so much power, that the language is no longer Panjabi coloured 
by Lahnda but rather Lahnda coloured by Pahjabi We may roughly put this line 
as indicating the boundary between these two conditions of affairs, but in the country 
near this line, on each side, the local patois is so indefinite , that it may with equal 
correctness be classed with either language, and many authorities may claim that the 
language spoken immediately to the west of it in Gujranwala and Montgomery is 
Panjabi and not Lahnda. Such a claim I do not oppose. The circumstances of the 
case make opposition out of the question. On the other hand, the line I have drawn 
IS a convenient one, and roughly shows the western boundary of Panjabi 

To the east of this line we have, first, the north-eastern half of the district of 
Gujrat ; then, in the Rechna Boab, the district of Sialkot, half ^e district of Gujran- 
wala, the trans-Ravi portion of Lahore, and a small portion of Montgomery. Crossing 
the Ravi mto the Bari Boab we have, to the east of the line, the eastern half of the 
Montgomery district, roughly corresponding to the , TaJ^sils of Bipalpur and Pak 
Pattan. Over the whole of this tract, the language is the same, — Pafijabi with a strong 
infusion of Lahnda. I give three specimens,— -one from West Lahore, another from 


1 
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PANJABI. 


Sialkot, in, the north, of the tractj and another from Pak Pattan of Montgomery, in 
the extreme south. 

When the boundary line touches the Sutle] at the southern corner of Montgomery, 
it follows that river for a few miles and then crosses Bahawalpur, so as to include the 
north-eastern corner of that state. Here the language is the same as that of Pak Pattan 
and no specimen of it is necessary. This concludes the review of Pafijabi merging 
into Lahnda 

We may estimate the number of speakers of this mixed dialect as in the table 
given below. ^ The figures for Gujranwala include about 165,000 speakers of Panjabi 
from other parts of the province who have settled in the Ghenab Canal Colony, most 
of them probably speak Majhi. As given the figures have been revised by the local 
officials since the Hough Lists of Languages spoken in the Panjab were published. S& 
also the Bahawalpur figures are revised ones — 


Norfcli-East Gujrat , 457,200 

Sialkot . . . 1,010,000 

East Gii]raiiwala . 505,000 

Trans-E.avi, Lahore , . , 17,398 

East Montgomery . . . , 292,426 

l^Tortli Bahawalpur . . . 150,000 


Total . 2,432,024 

The Lahore figures in the above seem |to be too small, but I have no means ol 
checking them, and the loss is probably balanced by the number of Chenab Canal 
colonists who speak Majhi. 

Authorities, — 

Gbahame Bailey, Eby T., — FanjaM Orammar, A hy^ef Grammar of Fanjahz as sipoTcen in the 
Wazirabad (z e. North Gujranwala) District Lahore, 1904 

Cummings, Bet. T, P., and GrahamIe Bailey, Eey T , — Fanjahi Manual and Grammar a Guide 
to the Colloquial Fanjahi of the Northern Fanjah Calcutta, 1912. (Under the name 
‘ Norttern Punjab’ are included the Districts of Sialkot, Gujranwala, Lahore, Gujrat, and 
Piroapur, with parts of the adjoining Districts.) . r- 


/ 


i 
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PANJABT of west LAHORE. 

Directly we cross the Eavi ioto the western portion of Lahore district we find that 
the Lahnda basis of Pahjahi makes itself much more strongly felt. Ihere are also 
a few local peculiarities. As a specimen of the dialect of this part of the Lahore distiict 
I give a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, which offers several instractive 
forms. 

In pronunciation we may notice the total absence of the cerebral I, as is also the 
case in the Pahjahi of the Majha. The cerebral n is very capriciously used. Thus, we 
have gawan and nachdhan in the same sentence. The vowel scale in some words is irre- 
gular. The root rah, remain, is sometimes spelt rah, sometimes r^h, and sometimes raih. 
Compare the reh of the Lahnda of Shahpur. 

In the declension of nouns we may note that the postposition of the agent case is ne, 
not nai, which is very often omitted (as in Lahnda) Ne is also occasionally used instead 
of nM, as the sign of the dative Thus, naukm'-ne ahh%a, he said to the servant. 

In the pronouns, we have used for the agent case singular, as well as for the 
nominative. Thus, niaz ditil, thou gavest a feast jisa and tiifSa are often used for 
the nominative, to mean ‘we’ and ‘you,’ respectively. The usual word for ‘he’ is the 
Lahnda o, with an oblique singular us or un. In %dhe for iJide, of this one, we have a 
transposition of the aspirate. ‘ Own ’ is apnd, not apnd The relative pronoun i^jerd {cf, 
Lahnda jehrd) . ‘ What ? ’ is Mh. 

The verb substantive regularly takes the Lahnda forms ; thus, we have hin, they are ; 
aha or ha, he was. Sometimes we find je used to mean ‘ he is ’ or ‘ they are.’ ^ In the 
finite verb we have both the Lahnda form of the future, as in ufhisa-{^gd) , I will arise, 
and the Pafijabi one, as in rahdgd, I will remain. 

Now and then we find instances of pronominal suffixes attached to verbs, exactly 
as in Lahnda. Thus, d^tm, given by thee. The Lahnda present participle is also com- 
mon. Thus, haredd for harda, doing. 

We also find instances of the Lahnda negative verb substantive, as m naha, he was 


not. 


There are also a number of Lahnda expressions. Such are the use of the root 
chd, raise, prefixed to a verb in order to intensify its meaning. Thus, Ghd-kltd, was 
done ; chd-jdn. consider. So also we may quote (among others occurring in the speci- 
men) as typical Lahnda expressions Uhh, one; tUgfd, a garment; Mvlr, angry ; hatthd, 
on the contrary. 

Mr. Newton, on page 33 of his Panjdhi Grammar, states that, in the Lahore 
district, the word ne is often used redundantly. Thus, ih hi dkk dtUd-sd ne, this too he 
said. I have not met any examples of this in the specimens. It is a question whether 
in such cases, ne is not, likeyc, a pronominal suffix. Lahnda has ne for the second and 
third persons plural^ and it is quite possible that, in Lahore, it may also be used for the 
singular. In Kashmiri, which is closely related to Lahnda, an is used for the singular 
of the pronoun of the third person. . _ 


^ See the remarks on p. 628. 
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X No. 24.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJlBl. 

Dialect oe North-East oe KiECHna Doab. (District LahorEj Ta^sil Sharakptjr.) 

^ Mi" ^ 

fSHT fatis? ^ %s ^ I nwsT W25 is feV i 

to VMtlt s# ftsa^ flTgi >^^55 fg^i ^31 W5o? ^ 

^ ^ 99^ 3 ii SWT fig WT® fi^TfgVHr I f^RW is ts WT® §H^ 
5 T few is wso^g fig s^tj? ^ faiw i is fwS ^s 

2^1 i3 § few fw >i5o?g to 13199^ vHTg>^t^ st® ss^s 9Tg flmfT 1 
W 9 T^ giST^Ts ^th 3 vsIw fie Tif®w 1 wg 

^ w w S SS S 

ws ^ i \ fig gigT ggg §9 s'gri gg W 93 vmt:^ fw vMTf^w 
ini fVi§g ^s9 ggf to § gg 3 3I to § gfcrw 3] 

«t^ •MU' 

■g I 1^ VST® fiiw wgsT gT 1 %■ -^fegigiT § iq fq§ i® gigi ggigir § 
isis TfHTMrgii fti§ •?!' ^t^t Hijig it oft 3 T 3 sgT it oOst few gis 

'*-*35 w •w sm* 

^giT sif |g fev«T ^ §gi yg ^t' 1 it v«» 4 st to ^g gi 

w ^ — 

grsi i3 f §fevHT 3 VHM^ frl§ feW 1 VHgi f YHigi ,§^5^ 

w w SS w 

M few fsf sgg v^itoT 3 ig ^gi fgiw § §? 5 | gi® 

to ®T few 3 iw few I f »iTf>:iw to ■ygigT gt 
itgT t sgi it itsi g § g^ §gT ns gitgi ^gp s# 1 i 3 wis 

^ S-* 

wfgw igt fegis ii v)it§ § §^54 ^ fie 

wggl ui§ § ttgf to ^ I ■ofif V, Rg1:8 3 gTit iits ^ >igT 
V 3^ wg fgiw gT ^Xgi ^ few li 3 >4st few ^igT § 53 fi^^ir 1 § f 
m g ^3 ®g! 11 

■§ i3T qg Qgg^vMT to few wg^ I few i® § wto^ § 

T ^ - * 

iiai si vMTfew fyfs gn^H 3 ?to wfew 1 tg to ^stgs wftiw 

^ *«-• w 

i yfsw 3 itg 1 1 ^wi §25^ wfw sgT fig^ wfsw' g ig 
feww ^TR§ tot t 39’ fsgr ^9 wgg s’® wfew t i € H’itg 
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• tfew 3 «fBa sai fret I fej, ?.„§ fs, f<j| ^ 

fi?R3 a'M I In ■:§t, $i= ^ ^ 

fea' ai iat wf\wn ^ fi= ^ § fg-s, ^ 25 , 

WJfiSW ^-SIS fl= ^ Sri's, I ftrl' §9, t wfev«, t firo fpg, 

WH tar atr#«)i § aia-tew t f « ami | fisww fs'^ i fris fsi 
'Jrfw I aa ti viS tj 5 S' I ^g, iig, jflH i Jiig, §3, g'[ ^1 
ftioT 9ts Jsfsa wSt ^ wtf sri't § ya fes guri fea> iai 

Ha t^W Wr ^ jfl'gS' S t § V,^ ftlW wg, § B-g 

til 


I 


rot*, IX, MET Xt, 
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Central Group- 


pan jabi. 


Dialect oe North-East oe Bbohna Doab. (District Lahore, Tahsil Sharakpur.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


TTikk admi-de do 

putr 

ake. 

Unka 

vickcko 

piunu 

One man-of two 

sons 

were. 

Them from-among 

the-father-to 

nikke akkia, 

‘piu. 

DO 

mera kissa 

rizk-vickck kai, 6 

by-the-younger it-was-said, 

‘father. 

that 

my share 

wealth-in 

IS, that 

wand-de.’ 

Dsne 


apna 

mal 

dukInS 

having-dwided-give ’ 

Sim-by 


his-own 

property 

both-to 

wand-ditta. 

Bakle 

dm 

a^a naki 

koe 

nikkene 

having-divided-was-given. 

Many 

days 

yet not 

became 

the-younger-by 


Sara mal ikattlia clia-kita, kisi dm* mulk 

the-'wJwle p-operty together loas-made, a-certmn distant country 

le-ke vadka ' ralia, te utha bhaire kamina-yichch 

token-having {as-')a-sojo'wrner remained, and there had doings-in 

mal vinfiaia Jis vele habblio mal usne la-lia, 

property was-icasted. {At-) what at-time the-whole property him-by loas-spent, 


\Tatt 

us mulkde vickck 

bauk 


kai pai-gia. 

Watt 

usnu 

l5r. 

then 

that country-qf in 

great 

famine fell. 

Then 

him-to 

need. 

pawan 

laggi 

Watt 6 

gia, 

us 

mulkde kikk 

skakarde 

admide 

to-fall 

began. 

Then he 

went. 

that 

country-of one 

city-of 

man-of 

nal 

naukar 

rak-pia 

Dsne 

usnd surann 

ckarawan 

waste 

with 

servant 

he-remained. 

Sim-by 

him-to sioine-to 

the-feeding 

for 


pallia- viclich gkaUia. Jere cbliillar sdr khade-ake, o vi 

the-fields-in it-was-sent. What husks the-smne eatmg-ioere, he also 

dkiddk razi ko-kar bkar-laida. Jad uhhS siirt ai, us 

helly happy beconie-hacing used-to-fill. When him-to senses came, by-him 

akkia, ‘mere piude naukar kai kin, 5 rajj-ke kka 

it-toas-said, ' my father-of servants many are, they satiated-bemg eating 

bki laid6-kin, te wadliia bki rakuda-kai. Mai bkukkk nal 
takmg-are, and surplus also remainmg-is I hunger with 

pia marna-ka. Mai utkisaga te waddk pin, kol ivada-rakffga ; 

fallen dying-am, • I rise-will and then the-f other near. T-ioill-go-forth ; 

te unnd akkiga, “ piu, mai fekudada gunak bki kita te 
a/nd htm-to^yJ-mll-say, ^‘father, hy-me God-of sin also loas-done and 

i 3 G 
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tSra ' bM kita; mai is gal joga nalif raib-gia jo tera 

of-thee also loas-done ; I this thing loorthy not remamed that thy 

putr mai sacliwa ; mamu vi apBa bikk natikar cba-jan.” ’ 

son I may-he-called ; me-to also thine-own one servant consider.''' ’ 

Watt 0 utbia te apne piu wale gia. Ajg d dber 

Then he rose and Ms-own father towards went. Yet he a-greai 

clur aba, imde piu usnS vekb-lia, uimS tars aiS, te 

distance was, his hy-father him-to it-was-seen, hvm-to pity came, and 

bbaj] wag-gia te riniin gal-viob la-lia, te obbum 

having-run he-went and hmi-to nech-ivith it-was-applied, and hiss 

ba. Putr unub akbia, ‘ piu, mai Kbudada gunab 

was-tahen. By-the-son hvm-to it-icas-said, '‘father, hy-me Ood-of sin 
bbi kita-bai, tera bbi kita-bai, te bun tera putr sadiwa joga 

■also done-is, of-thee too done-is, and noio thy son to-be-called worthy 

nabi.’ Watt piime apue naukraub akbia, 'change 

I-am-not ’ Then the-father-hy his-own servants-to it-was-said, ‘ good 


tbigre 

kaddb 

le-ao, 

te 

unnu pa-deo ; 

kibe battb-vicbcb 

clothes 

having-tahen-out bring. 

and 

hvm-to put-on ; 

his hand-in 

mundri 

gbatto, te 

paira-vicbcb 

jutti 

pawao ; ao. 

kba-laie. 

te 

ring 

put, and 

feet-in 

shoes 

put-on ; come. 

loe-may-eat. 

and 

razi 

boie; 

e mera 

putr 

mar-gia-ba, jida 

bo-gia-bai, 

te 

happy 

let-m-hecome ; 

this my 

son dead-gone-was, alive 

become-is. 

and 

kbari 

gia aba, te 

labbb-pia.’ 

Te 

6 kbu^ bowan lagge. 


lost 

gone was, and 

found-is.' 

Then they happy to-become began. 



Te 

unda wadda 

putr pgblia-vicbcb giya-aba. 

Jis 

vele 

And 

him-of the-elder 

son the-fields-m gone-was. 

At-which 

at-time 

6 aia, 

te gbarde 

Here aia, usne 

gawan 

te 

nacbcban 

he came. 

and the-house-of 

nea/r came, him-by 

szngmg 

and 

dancing 

sunia. 

TJs bikk 

naukarne aldiia 

te 

puobbia, 

‘e 

was-heard. 

By-hvm one 

servant-to it-ioas-said 

and 

it-ioas-ashed, ‘ this 


kib bai ? ’ TJsne unnu akbia, ' tera bbira aia-bai, 

lohat IS ? ’ Sim-by him-to it-ioas-said, ‘ thy brother come-is. 


tere 

thy 


piune Biaz is- waste ditti-bai, tera bbira kbab’-mebr nal aia-bai.’ 


father-by feast 

this-reason-for given-is. 

thy brother 

safety with come-is.' 

0 kavir 

boia, te 

andar naba 

jada. 

Is-waste 

unda 

Se angry became, and 

within not 

{was-) going. 

This-reason-for 

‘ his 

piu , babar 

nikal-aia, 

ate undi 

miniiat 

klti. 

Us 

father outside 

out-come. 

and him-of 

remonstrance 

toas-made. 

'By-hvm 

piunB 

akbia, ‘ 

dekb, mai baub warbe 

teri kbidmac 

kargda 

the-father-to it-was-said, 

‘see, X ‘many years 

thy service 

doing 
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rih.a-ha ; tera akhia kadS mai naliT sittia, te 

retnamed-was ; thy what-was-mid ever hy-me not was-tJirown-down, mid 

ki 1 < 1 r lela Vi ni dittoi, apma beliS-nal mai khushi 

one hki even nof loas-given-hy-tJiee, my-oion fnends-with I Tiap'piness 
kargda Jivl tera e x^utr aia-kai, 31s sara mal 

might-have-made. When thy the son come-is, by-whom the-whole property 

tera kafijria-te gawaia-hai, unde waste hatth§ tS niaz 

thy harlots-with wasted-is, him-of for-the-sahe on-th e-contrary by-thee a-feast 


ditti.’ Usne 

unnu 

akhia, 

‘tu 

bar 

Tele 

mere 

kol 

was-gwen' Sim-by 

him-to 

^t-was-sa^d, ‘ 

thou 

at-every 

tvme 

me 

near 

kg ; jera mera 

mal 

hai, Sara 


tera-hi 

hai , 

tv rv 

asanu 

hikk 

art ; whatever my 

property ^s, the-whole 

thine-also 

is , 

us-to 

one 

gal laik ah.i, 

ie 

khushi 


karide 


te 

khush 

thing propp' was, 

that 

happiness 

we-should-have-done ( 

%nd 

happy 

hode ; is 

wSste 

ki bhira 

tera 

mar gia 

aha, 

aur 

watt 

should-have-been ; this 

for 

that brother 

thy 

dead gone was, 

and 

agavn 

jiwda ho-gia-hai ; 6 

khari 

gia-aha, te 

labbh-pia-hai.’ 




aUve become-is ; he 

lost 

gone-was, and 

found-been-is ’ 
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PANJABI OF SIALKOT, EAST GUJRANWALA, AND NORTH-EAST 

GUJRAT. 

Tlie conventional boundary line between Lahnda and Pafijabi starts at the north 
end of the Pabbi range in Gujrat, and, entering Gnjranwala at Ramnagar, divides 
that district into two nearly equal parts. The tract to the east of this line embraces the 
whole of Sialkot, the eastern haK of Gujranwala, and the north-east of Gujrat. On 
the east it has the Majhi Pafijabi of Gurdaspur, on its south, the mixed dialect of 
West Lahore just described. 

The dialect of this tract has been fully described by Mr. Grahame Bailey and Mr. 
Cummings, in the works referred to on p. 744 It closely resembles that of West 
Lahore, and as a specimen I give a short folktale from Sialkot, written in the Persian 
character, with transliteration and translation. 

We may note the following peculiarities in the specimen, nearly all of which are 
due to the influence of Lahnda. There is a strong tendency to drop the letter A after 
an accented syllable, and even elsewhere. Thus, rd’e, for rdM, they remained ; e or 
Ae, is, and so on. We seethe origin of the standard Pahjabi present participle in 
instead of da, in the word dSda or demd, giving. AH over Ihdo- Aryan India, a d pre- 
ceded by a nasal may optionally be pronounced as n. 

In the declension of uoiins, the postposition of the genitive is treated as in Lahnda, 
so that we have d^d or ded instead of de agreeing with a mascuhne noun in the plural. 

The pronouns present some irregularities. ‘ Our ’ is sMdd, asaMd or mdd^d (Mr. 
Bailey gives sad!(?a). ‘Tour’ tmdddd Qxtohdddd Q&x. Bailey gives tuhadda). The 
oblique form singular of the pronoun of the third person is bs (as the oblique form 
singular of *A, this, is es), and its oblique plural is bna or bhna. Jefd or jehvd is 
‘ who,’ with jis, or the Malwai form jit, for its oblique singular. 

The following forms of the verb substantive occur,— d, or ha, I am, we are; e, thou 
art ; e, or he, he, she, it is ; sdti, or haisdn, they were. 

Por farther particulars, the student is referred to the very full details given in the 
Grammars already referred to. 



^ Sj c the leiiiiukb on p. 028 , 
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[ No. 26.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PAS^JlBT. 

Dialect oe North-East op Kbohna Doab. (Disteiot, Sialkot,) 

^ Ul 

^ 

- Un./c jxfj sL&tilj - 

W ttl ^ 

Jj JoLj j 5U - - .^1 jUjL uy) 

~ <^1 ijl L/^l LjyJ ~ 

‘=-3;-V® k^J tUf W LjJ <SL _ c^j 

(U 

sUjU U^J - IV w J5i- ■ Jj ^Ujj - JjliJjJ 

OJ 

k^J ^ - A. 

el_<>ijO SS" 4|y ^ - c_t>ijOJO WJ i— ^^U ^Iji> 

<^u. .i_ V* - ^0 J sUoL - G^d i.i'U 

jj). ^b w!r»^ vjl> W 
_ <£b! 4) y y *) c:-^j ^ - i£ Jj »Uob 

y Jj - 4) ii,u jiuf &r ^ sT vj 4 

jy ii-tj JU ^^by 4 

-4 4 yr“lr“ s/j J'^ 4j! 44 Jj ^ 

\ 



RECHNA DOAB. 
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jUoL yi] jL ^ <iL ^ A_ ^ 

Jj I_>"jj ■^3«^ yjJ t;’'i"Jrf <^0 

. Uj ^ C_)f Ja^ ■ 

^Uj) iiT Ld «^J S^‘J “^J jLi 

** * 

* JijS ^y »LtoL ^ ^ ^ JJ. 

♦ ♦ ✓ ♦* ^ *# ^ 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

i 

Dialect op Forth-East oe Eechna Doab, (District Sialkot ) 

transliteration and translation. 

3 > 3 

Sadda wadda Mahr Mitha li5ia-e. Osne akMa ki, ‘mera 

Ow' ancestor Mahr 2^^tha loas Bjim-hy it-voas-sa%d that, ‘ my 

nS jalian-vicli mashMr rae.’ Badshah. Akbarne osde 

name the-world-in famous ‘ may-remain' The-3inperor AJchar-hy Tnm-oj 
pass larkida sak mangia Os aggo akhia, 

from-near the-daughtdr-qf betrothal was-ashed JBy-him in-reply it-was-said, 

‘ tU Bad^ah. S ; mai zamindar a Sadda tusadda bar 

‘ thou .JSmperor art j I landowner am Our your equahty-qf -status 

•aakl mickda ’ Os akhia, ‘ tamn es gal-vicb. ki e ? Mera 

not arises ’ By-him it-ioas-said, ‘ thee-to this matter-in what is ^ My 


dd 

aia-e.’ Jis 

waqt 

osne 

sak 

dena 

cba-kita, ta 

heart 

come-is ’ At-iohat 

time 

him-by 

betrothal 

to-gwe it- 

-was-agreed, then 

osne 

akbia, ‘ 

mere 

gbar 

a-dbukk.’ 

Ona tad 

him-by 

it-was-said, ‘ 

to-my 

house 

come-ioith-processionJ 

By-them then 


mel-mandal akattba kita Os akhia, ‘bad^ab. 

relations-friends together it-was-made By-him it-ioas-said, ‘ the-JBmperor 
Lweri larkida - sak mangda-e Tobaddi ki salab be ’ Kise 
my daughter-of betrothal ^ aslmig-is Your what advice is ? ’ By-some 
akbia, ‘ denne-ba/ te kise akbia ‘ nabf de-dlde.’ 

it-was-said, gimng-we-are,’ and hy-some it-was-said ‘ not giving {-loe-are).' 

Babutiane kabia ki, ‘ dide-ba ’ Ona sak de-ditta. 

Most-by it-tvas-said that, ‘ giving-we-are' By-them betrothal loas-gwen. 

Bad^ab a-dbukka. Mabr Mitbene sare bbira biilaA 

The-JBmperor came-in-procession. Mahr Mitha-hy all brothers were-summoned, 

roti kbawan waste atir Jaiiidi Hdidmat waste 

bread causing-to-eat for and the-bridega'oom' s-party-of service for. 

Kxij Jat Badsbab-wal gae Jit waqt wob do rati Mabr 

Borne Jatts The- Em per or- with went At-what time they two nights Mahr 

Mitbede gbar rae, otbe kise akbia ki, ‘ kiij 

Mitha-of {in-) house remained, there by-someone it-was-said that, ‘something 

deie, ki asSdda hS rae.’ BadibaL wal jgrfe iok 

let-be-gwen, that us-of the-name may-remainJ The-Emperor with what people 
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- - - -T 

ae-san, ona nal vi Mirasi k^idmat waste gae-san ; lior jere 

coioie-werB, them loith also M.%rds%8 service for gone-were ; and what 

lok Makr Mitke wal mel Se-san, ona nal vi 

people Mahr M%tha %o%th {as-)hrotherhood oome-were, them with also 

Mirasi ae-san. Hun vele kotlie-te balii-ke kha irat karan 

Mwdsls come-were. Now at-what aUfime tlie-roof-on sat-having alms to~do 


Mithe 

Mitha 

ik-ik 

one-one 

nal 

xoith 


lagge, I’upaie sikka Akbar Badshahde san , I VTabr 

they-began, the-rupees coinage Akbar the-JEJmperor-qf were ; by-Mahi 

ona lokadea Mirasianu jebre os wal rael aS-san, 

those people-of Mwdsls-to whom him with {as-)brotherhood come-ioere, 

rupaia ditta ; bor jebre Jat Badshabde 

rupee loas-gwen; and what Jatts the-JEmperor-of 

ae-san, onadea MirasianS attb-attb 

{as-)members-of-the-bridegroom’8-party come-were, them-of Mirdsls-to eight-eight 

ane datte ki, ^ ‘ onl asaddi gbattdi kiti-e.’ Mup 

annas were-given became, ' ‘ hy-them our disgrace made-is.’ Then 

viwab-ke Bad^abnS dola ditfca. 

marriage-having-made the-JEmperoi'-to the-litter was-gwen. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Our ancestor was Mabr Mitba He was desirous of leaving bis name famous in tbe 
world. Tbe Emperor Akbar asked bim for bis daughter in marriage. He replied that 
as be was only a modest landholder wbHe Akbar was Emperor, tbe m'atcb would be an 
unequal one. But tbe Emperor insisted, and pressed Mabr Mitba not to consider this 
point, so that tbe latter agreed to tbe betrothal of bis daughter, and asked tbe Emperor 
to come to bis bouse with tbe marriage procession. The Mabr’s people then called to- 
gether bis relatives and friends. He told them that tbe Emperor requested bis dau<ybter 
in marriage, and asked tbeir opinion. Some were in favour of tbe proposal and others 
were not, but tbe majoriiy agreed to it, and so tbe betrothal took place Tbe Emperor 

came with bis marriage procession and Mabr Mitba called in all the brethren of bis caste 
to feed and serve tlie bridegroom.’ s parfy. 

• accompanied tbe Emperor, and after the bridegroom’s party bad stayed - 

in Mabr Mitba’s bouse for two nigbts, one of tbe brethren of the latter suggested that 
alms should be distributed in order to make bis name famous. 

Tbe people who bad come with tbe Emperor were accompanied by MirMs' for 
service, and so were the brethren who bad come at Mahr Mitba’s call. They began to 
distribute alms from tbe roof of tbe bouse. Tbe rupees were of tbe Emperor Akbar’s 

coinage. Mabr Mitba gave one rupee to each of tbe Mirasis who bad accompanied bis 

brethren, but gave only eight annas each to tbe Mirasis who bad come with tbe Jatts 

^ of tbe Emperor’s party, for be thought that those Jatts bad disgraced bim by tbeir 
presence, ^ 

» llu.aal, are a kird of ircggai.b.ad, who attend wcddi’^^s for »hat they can pick ^ 

TOl,. IX, PART I. • r' 
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PANJlBi. 


Then, the marriage having been solemnised, the bridegroom’s litter for ceremonial 
departure was given to the Emperor. 

PASJABI of east MONTGOMERY. 

As one more example of Panjabi merging into Eahnda, 1 give a short extract from 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which comes from the Pak Pattan Tahsil of 
the Montgomery district. I give it only in the Soman character, with an interlinear 
translation. No special remarks are required.. The language is the same as that of W est 
Lahore and of Sialkot. 

'[ No. 26.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


PANJIBI. 


Biaxeot op 

East-centre op Bari Doab 


(District Montgomery, Tahsil Pak Pattan.) 


Hikk 

One 

puttar 

son 

jehra 

whatever 

te 


admide 
man-of 
pednu 

the-father-to 


do 

two 


puttar 

sons 

akhiA 

it'‘was-smd, 


ahe. 

were. 


mainu aMa-hai 
me-to arriving-is 
rijak unhann 

,and the-pro'perty them-to 

pichchhe laudhe puttar 

ajter the-yomger son 

durede des chala-gia. 

distant coimtry went-away. 

kamma-vich luta-ditta, 
deeds-in was-cast-away. 


Dnhade 

Them-of 

mal 

cattle 

Tadi 

Then 


vichchu laudhe 
from-in hy-the-younger 

te rijakda hissa 

and ^ro’perty-of share 

pe5 mal 

hy -the- father the-cattle 


ta 

then 


us des-vich wadda kal pai-gia. 


then that oowntry-in one 
usnS apdi wahia-vich 


na riha, 
not remained, 

Vi ajat 

.even helpless leoame ; 

Es wadde admi 

By-that great man him-as-Jor his-own fields-m 
bana*ditta. Es-da dil eh akhda-ha, 
it-was-made. Sim-of mind this saying-was, 
khade-hain, ^ unhade naj apda ' dhidh bharg,’ 
eaUng-are^ 'them-of with wy-mon belly I-may-fill, 
dida-ah. 

fjming-wa-^. ' , ^ 


peo, 
father, 
mainu deh ’ 
me-to give.’ 

wand ditta. 

having-dwided was-given. 

Sara kiyh hikattha 

all everythmg together 

Etthe apda mal 

There his-own cattle 

Jis vele paEe kujh 

At-what time in-the-cornerrof-his-garment anything 


ThSre dihg-th 

A-few days-from 
kar-ke hikk 
made-having {in-) one 

rijak bhaire 

property evil 


Eh tikki-ta 

that "Country-in a-great famine fell. Se bread-from 
ho-gia; tg us des-vich hikk wadde admide kol gia. 

great ma/n-of neam he-went. 
sura eharawanda chheru 

swine feeding-of herdsmam 

‘ jehria §hal sur 

‘ which things the-swine 

jo usnn kol naht 
as him-to any-one not 



dOgra or dogrt. 

I give two specimens of the Dogra dialect of Panjabi. Both come from the state o: 
Jammu. Por an account of the dialect see pp 637 ff., ante. 

The Bogra of Gurdaspur and Sialkot in no way differs from that here exemplified 
except that in both districts there is, as might be expected, a tendency to employ here 
and there standard Panjabi forms. 

The first Jammu specimen is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. The 
second is a short f olksong. I give each specimen first 'in Ohamba Takri type, and then 
in the ordinary Dogra hand-writing, with a line for line transhteration and translation. 

i 

[No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

V f 

PANJABI. 

I 

Poanl Dialect. /„ t 

(State Jammtj.) 

Specimen I. 

OHAMBA TAKBI OHAEACTEB. 

<jw 57iinli! fi f i da poj Piwai j J 

Apl h'au's)!/ S fjrf fnwT-iaal J ^ pTjw) aJfi Sw i i Gti? 

Tf?i lii) full ^ m Hj fajS fu3« f>iwf usfi mfno fWb' 
wi) afii/ ila wji jif dfj gsjiia wi 6 j 6 (iii i 

vn Mi 71% ywj wsl Sti ncoS (Xu ki wp5 u(5 fnvi w 

RO 03 ZS 3 StI %i 3 > 33 j 3 l%’ma 3 i(? 

opns? 1 S 7!3 GTf] ya f%aj 53 ifhc? 1 67730] 77335] if] 

> 6^ (Vfwi w% m ifS’i aavd i M difj wT 

pJaj a I 3p of! (\3j fa \ki) fw% mt ip/] 

aj] ael 0 m ^6' |y' |, it SSlz mjs m fo' j55 , 

Grf] itt/i i 0 !(^3(1 it jhatt]!/ s?l jita' uj'aj 01 fin 

liar wT 3 i fdi) 3Tfa' usj yj? 1 fTTw] ms njj fj,ar dw f}i« 
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ThLen, the marriage having been solemnised, the bridegroom’s litter for ceremonial 
departure was given to the Emperor. 

PA5?JABI op east MONTGOMERY. 

As one more example of Panjabi merging into Lahnda, 1 give a short extract from 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which comes from the Pak Pattan Tahsi'l of 
the Montgomery district. I give it only in the Roman character, with an interlinear 
translation. No special remarks are required.. The language is the same as that of West 
Lahore and of Sialkot. 

{ No. 26 .] 


INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 

PANJABI. 

BiAIBOT OB 

East-oentee oe Baei Doab. (Bisteiot Montgomery, TahsIl Pak Pattan.) 


Hikk 

One 

puttar 

son 

jehra 

twhatever 

te 


admide 
man-of ^ 
peonS 

the-fathef-to 


do 

two 


puttar 

sons 

akhiA 

it^was-said, 


ahe. 

were. 


‘peo, 
father, 

mainS auda-hai mainS deh.’ 
me^to arrwing-is me-to give.' 
rijak unhanS wand 

and the-property them-to hming-divided 

pichchhe laudhe puttar sara ktgh 
after the-yomger son all everything 
dwede des chada-gia. Etthe 

distant country weni-cmay. There 


Enhade vichchS laudhe 
Them-of from-in by-the-yomiger 

rijakda hissa 
•cattle and property- of share 

Tads peo mal 

Then by-the-faiher the-oattle 


ditta. ThOye dihs-ts 

was-given. A-few days-from 
hikattha kar-ke hikk 

together made-homing {in-) one 

apda mal rijak bhaire 

Ms-own cattle property evil 


kamma^yioh luta-ditta. Jig ^ele paUs p -h 

At-M time in-the-cn-ner-of-hie-gcmnemt af^hing 

Aa riha, ta us des-vich wadda kal pai-gi£ ' Eh tikki tR 

M rwwMj, men that *omtry-in a-great femme fell. Ee bread-frm, 

VI ho-gia; ta us des-vich hikk wadde admide kol 

U. one great man-of near J-^nf. 

■ Sg-fhai grii wahla-Wcli ' aura: charSwanda chhuru 



dogra or dogrt. 

I give two specimens of the Pogra dialect of Panjabi. Both come from the state of 
Jammu. Por an account of the dialect see pp. 637 ff.j ante. 

The Bogra of G-urdaspur and Sialhot in no way differs from that here exemplified, 
except that in both districts there is, as might be expected, a tendency to employ here 
and there standard Panjabi forms. 

The first Jammu specimen is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. The 
second is a short folksong. I give each specimen first in Ohamba Takri type, and then 
in the ordinary Bogra hand-writing, with a line for line transliteration and translation. 

[No. I.] ~ 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

PAffJlBl. 

i 

Bogea Bialbgt. (State Jammtj.) 

Specimen I, 

OHAMBA TAKBI OHARAOTBE. 

(Sw 57jirj)jJ S »i33 5 1 Qjj (\iJ f J 

ii fbw] 3 ^ friw] M I 3‘ (5?!^ 
ti'h >(3l I zj! af M f’lwf Eufjo (Wb' 
wj] ^3 iifiaj m wui n'n gnua wj 6 j 6' (luii 

m 3>jj ?i*i yjjj waT nfwE? 67i ijoS pin w' nim u(s (Visi zui 
m Zojin 03 ra(Wi K3 6 ti (su w B'ealsl^isaJ h'G 
ofiKo 1 Svif GTf| PiU p jrfa3 I z^3 Gnaj] yja:!!! ^ 

h 6^ (Vrwi w p ito’i i55vs^ (b»39 S 6 t(1 w]' 
fiiai a I 3p 0 fi Pin ru W] 

ni| asj 0 vd ^6' ■|t( i n 6S']3 hi iy 55l , 
,-jSTf| S 5 lit v)l iW u;^aj oi (in 

. liin j’ yn I 2TOa n^a (in Cw pijiS 
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I ^ Sj!)z cjua w 'dn ajfoW i 3 m ua a' ^ (3Tf) 
(ajfaz^ I StiS Jiw'l aan nl&fl m iilz Sti) jir ?;<j?5l^ 
Vil «i gfncji usm ( 3 Tf| 5 0 >iuir\ a^Tnlal w? 

|Ti|' wail wis' zTfl ^ (hi Ml 'i«il S f^»'] iiU yaa 1 
ma w w| z^facj f aat aa] ariw ws') jhancf ^ Saj 
I oa (3TJ3] v 3 a jal a? Sa' mziS 1 mi zsa a'fi 3 
aifl n^ft fw i Yii zo uaa fifiuV 0=1 3>1 azo 1 

03 (hfaz^i i wo aTi) waa 

w! (Snai aaa asa (^n if 1 ^n) we lA^xn afiT f 

33331/1 3Se5 ml I 4 (iW Iwinfl 7l|ljZfl I a(?65/ S 20 WO 1 

6713“ Gif) z?(W 5 ) 5 a' oa' I fa 333 iifl tfn wlf) Gar 
wal 5 So 3 ' 3 il vf(i (itsj I 6m ao wfais? 1 3 o 7 iffos?' 
5 wua )v2 1 3' 6 M 333 2ioa z^d Grfl «< 6 zi 1 Ga 3 33 w] 
63a [ii 3 fiiu (533 aial z^G fal 60s waVJ 553 asS la owai 
3 'oa 3 oT oGw I f' 3 a w? 6 w 3 walji itjj fn>^ 30T fuf S 
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